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AUTHORS  PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  bringing  this  history  to  a  conclusion,  I  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  early  position  of  Galloway 
and  its  rulers.  A  supplemental  Historical  Sketch,  together 
with  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  parishes,  etc.,  of 
Wigtonshire,  are  therefore  given,  which,  with  the  Stewartry 
portion,  completes  this  work. 

The  first  volume  was  published  under  many  difficulties,  as  any 
one  properly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  district 
should  understand,  and  increased  from  other  causes. 

As  will  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume,  although 
subscribed  by  him,  Mr.  James  Paterson  mentioned  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  the  work,  but  only  the  originator  of  the  idea. 
He  was  then  physically  unable  to  undertake  the  heavy  task. 

As  a  subscriber  to  two  of  his  works  on  other  subjects,  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Paterson,  and  may  add  that  I  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  subscribe  for  this  work.  Un- 
able to  carry  out  his  intention  of  writing  it,  he  asked  if  I  would 
do  so,  from  having  considerable  information,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  the  subject.  I  acceded  to  his  wish,  but  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  publishing,  or  receive  any  share 
from  the  sale  of  the  work.     My  services  have  been  gratuitous. 

My  object  was  searching  investigation.  I  subsequently  found, 
however,  that  Mr.  Paterson  only  wished  a  sketch  history  of  eight 
hundred  pages  for  the  whole  work.  This  would  have  added  but 
little  to  what  was  previously  known.  From  his  experience  as  an 
author.  Mi*.  Paterson  was  to  read  over  and  correct  my  MS. 
This  arrangement,  however,  only  increased  my  labour,  as  he  had 
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never  been  in  the  district,  and  when  the  proofs  were  received 
many  alterations  and  re-alterations  had  to  be  made.  When  the 
final  revisions  were  returned  by  me,  I  was  informed  that  they 
were  "admirably  suited  for  a  new  edition,  but  not  for  the 
present.*"  The  printing  had  been  finished  without  my  knowledge. 
The  brief  account  of  Kirkmaiden  parish  I  did  not  see  until  pub- 
lished. Since  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  in  1870, 1  have  taken 
the  entire  supervision. 

The  labour  I  have  had  in  connection  with  this  history,  has 
been  excessive  for  over  ten  years,  and  the  private  expenditure  in 
connection  with  it  in  excess  of  the  sum  realised  for  the  work, 
when  sold  to  the  publisher.  The  conclusion  I  have  therefore 
arrived  at,  is  that,  with  searching  investigation,  such  histories 
can  only  be  written  by  those  whose  time  is  not  money.  The 
proceeds,  at  my  request,  were  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Paterson,  which, 
however,  became  largely  reduced  by  the  printing  alterations 
already  referred  to. 

Gralloway  history,  in  the  form  now  given,  was  untrodden 
ground,  and  from  the  absence  of  records,  authentic  pedigrees, 
and  other  guides,  I  venture  to  say  that  a  more  troublesome  sub- 
ject has  seldom  been  met  with.  I  certainly  would  not  have 
undertaken  it  had  knowledge  in  such  matters  been  possessed,  for, 
in  addition  to  the  great  labour,  etc.,  no  pretensions  to  literary 
power,  or  desire  for  authorship,  exist ;  and  even  now,  instead  of 
gratification  being  felt  at  the  publication,  there  is  more  of  regret 
and  annoyance  at  the  time  given  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
matters  of  greater  personal  interest  and  importance.  I  well  re- 
member, at  the  commencement  of  much  pleasant  intercourse  with 
that  accomplished  scholar,  the  late  Alexander  Brown  of  Lang- 
lands,  parish  of  Twynholm,  the  desire  expressed  by  him  in 
writing  to  become  acquainted  with  the  man  who  was  bold 
enough  to  undertake  such  a  task  as  the  History  of  Lands  and 
Their  Owners  in  Galloway. 
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I  have  no  more  desire  now  than  felt  in  1870,  to  give  my  name 
to  the  work,  but  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be  against  its 
value,  and  feeling  that  any  one  writing  on  such  subjects  should 
not  do  so  anonymously,  for  these  reasons  I  furnish  it,  and  I  hope 
that  fault-finders  will  follow  the  example,  so  that  authors  and 
critics  may  be  known.  As  read  somewhere,  ^^  friendly  criticism 
is  sometimes  valuable  in  aiding  to  correct  faults,  but  ill-natured 
criticism  is  only  too  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  feelings  that 
should  exist  in  the  breast  of  every  truthful  writer.^ 

Inaccuracies  will  doubtless  be  met  with  here  and  there,  for  no 
work  of  the  character,  even  with  every  facility  afforded,  will  be 
found  perfect.  It  should  be  considered  as  a  whole  with  the 
research,  etc.,  required,  and  dealing  with  a  district  for  long 
considered  a  terra  incogmkL  Nesbit^s  remarks  in  the  preface  to 
his  System  of  Heraldry  may  in  a  degree  apply  to  this  history. 
He  wrote,  ^*  I  am  very  sensible  that  a  work  of  this  nature,  in 
which  so  many  different  persons  and  families  are  more  or  less 
concerned,  must  expose  the  authors  to  variety  of  censures ;  and 
readily,  those  who  are  least  concerned,  will  be  most  censorious ; 
but  as  it  is  the  service  of  my  country,  and  benefit  of  posterity, 
that  I  chiefly  write  for,  so  I  shall  be  easy  as  to  the  snarls  of  idle 
and  ignorant  critics ;  and  shall  be  ready,  on  all  occasions,  fully 
to  satisfy  candid  and  judicious  readers ;  and  whatever  fate  my 
book  may  undergo  in  the  present  age,  I  shall  comfort  myself 
with  the  thoughts  of  this,  that  the  older  it  grows,  the  more  useful 
and  valuable  will  it  be  to  posterity.*" 

l^is  work  has  been  written  with  the  desire  to  have  truth  as 
its  basis,  and  to  carry  it  out  nothing  of  importance  known  is 
omitted.  I  have,  however,  refrained  from  giving  anything  in  the 
time  of  the  last  three  generations,  of  no  historical  importance, 
which  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  present  descendants. 

I  had  no  desire  to  enter  on  etymology,  a  subject  open  to 
diverse  opinions,  but  found  it  to  be  impossible  to  write  on,  and 
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clear  up  many  particulars  without  doing  so.  What  I  give  must 
therefore  only  be  viewed  as  attempts  to  trace  out  the  history, 
and  not  arising  from  any  assumption  of  special  knowledge,  which 
is  left  for  those  who  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  different 
languages.  To  write  such  a  history,  both  etymology  and  geo- 
graphy must  accompany  research,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  has 
been  carried  out  with  honesty  of  purpose. 


P.  H.  M*KERLIE. 

1877. 


PREFACE    TO    SECOND    EDITION. 


This  second  edition  of  Lands  and  Their  Owners  in  GaUoway 
was  completed  in  manuscript  by  my  father  a  fortnight  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  July,  1900.  There  had  been  demands 
for  it  from  various  quarters,  and,  on  his  own  part,  a  desire  had 
existed,  dating  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  to 
re-write  the  work  in  a  consecutive  form,  and  to  examine  afresh, 
and  in  an  even  more  searching  way,  all  sources  of  information. 

The  many  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  dealing  with 
Galloway  history  are  too  well  known,  to  those  interested  in  it, 
to  need  repetition.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  two  Prefaces 
to  the  old  edition :  the  first  by  Mr.  Paterson,  and  the  second 
by  my  father,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  write  the  supple- 
ment which  forms  Volume  II. 

Mr.  Paterson,  the  author  of  several  interesting  national  works, 
with  whom  the  idea  of  the  work  originated,  found  himself 
unequal  to  the  task,  and,  as  he  acknowledges  in  his  Preface  to 
Volume  I.,  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  senices  of  my 
father,  who,  from  long  descent,  family  connections,  early  associa- 
tions, and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  district,  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  undertake  the  work. 

A  brief  sentence  in  my  father''s  Preface  to  Volume  II.  strikes 
his  key-note.  "  My  object,"  he  writes,  "  was  searching  investiga- 
tion." Further  on,  he  adds  :  "  Such  histories  can  only  be  written 
by  those  whose  time  is  not  money."  He  never  entertained  "  any 
pretension  to  literary  power,  or  desire  for  authorship,"  his  only 
wish  being  to  give  the  results  of  patient  investigation,  com- 
parison, and  sifting,  in  a  candid  spirit. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Stronach,  one  of  the  assistant  librarians, 
Advocates^  Library,  Edinburgh,  for  revising  the  proof-sheets  and 
verifying  quotations,  and  also  for  adding,  in  a  few  instances, 
information  of  any  recent  family  events.  Beyond  these  additions, 
which  do  not  affect  the  historical  character  of  the  work,  there 
have  been  no  others. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  after  the  work  was  in 
print,  I  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  therefore, 
dissociate  myself  from  the  religious  opinions  contained  in  it 

Though  he  freely  expressed  his  views  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
my  father  never  entered  into  the  domain  of  theology.  For  the 
Bible  he  had  a  most  profound  reverence,  and,  with  this,  an 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  the  Established 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  was  faithful  throughout  his  life. 

EMMELINE  M.  H.  M*KERLIE. 


London, 
St.  Andrew's  Day,  1905. 
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GENERAL    HISTORY. 

It  is  necessary  to  preface  this  work  with  a  history  of  Galloway, 
etc.,  as  with  the  first  edition.  The  labour,  however,  has  been 
great,  for  much  has  been  added,  although  the  limited  interest 
taken  in  the  work  by  the  public  has,  we  acknowledge,  made  the 
task  far  from  agreeable.  As  a  duty  we  give  it  to  counteract 
the  erroneous  statements  which  have  been  circulated  from  first 
to  last,  for  truly  the  history  of  the  district  has  been  distorted  in 
a  singularly  flagrant  manner. 

To  convey  what  is  really  the  truth,  as  found,  and  get  it 
thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  desire  to  understand  the 
subject,  there  is  no  other  course  than  to  give  succinct  accounts 
of  the  various  races  who  peopled  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
the  earliest  times,  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  We,  therefore, 
follow  this  out.  To  those  whose  only  pleasui-e  is  in  sensiitional 
storio,  our  \:&j^  will  be  dry  i-eading,  but  instructive  information 
is  our  aim,  and  having  spared  no  trouble  to  get  the  original 
documents  when  possible,  and  exhaust  each  subject  by  the  closest 
research,  those  who  must  have  history  mingled  with  fiction,  to 
enable  them  to  read  even  a  small  |>ortion,  we  leave  to  facile 
professional  writers  who  cater  for  such  readers. 

Galloway  for  long  was  a  terra  htcoornita  in  a  litemrv  sense, 
and  therefoi-e  a  fertile  field  for  numerous  mis-statements  in  the 
writings  of  those  in  early  times  not  connected  with  the  district, 
and  which  writers  to  present  times  have  followed  with  dixilitv, 
without  giving  the  close  examination  required,  so  as  to  test  the 
truth  of  what  they  accept  and  give.  As  the  late  John  Stuart, 
LL.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  Edinburgh,  wrote  t 
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us,  5th  June,  1872: — "The  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  one 
of  great  interest,  but  it  should  be  done  after  reference  to  all 
the  original  authorities  within  reach.  The  bosh  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  history  requires  to  be  abolished.*"  Dr.  Stuart  felt 
much  interest  in  this  history,  never  failing  to  give  his  aid  when 
required.  He  was  well  known  as  a  leading  authority.  We  have, 
however,  little  to  guide  us  in  Scottish  history.  The  short 
Chronicle  of  Holy  rood y  may  be  considered  as  contemporary,  but 
the  Abbey  was  only  founded  in  1128,  and  all  noticed  in  it 
previous  to  that  date  is  copied  from  Bede.  The  same  with  the 
Chronicle  of  Melrose^  the  brief  Pidlsh  Chronicle^  the  Historia 
Britoninn^  and  the  few  scraps  from  the  St,  AndrciCH  Record^  are 
all  prior  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  early  Scottish  historians  are  four  in  number.  The  first 
is  John  de  Fordun,  the  author  of  the  Scotichronicon^  and  styled 
the  father  of  Scottish  history.  He  lived  subsequent  to  1350, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Fordun  in  Kincardine- 
shire, from  which  he  obtained  his  surname.  He  was  a  secular 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  chaplain  of  the 
C-athedral  of  Aberdeen.  He  wrote  the  first  five  and  a  half  books 
of  his  work,  intending  to  make  good  the  sad  breach  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  records  by  Edward  the  First.  In  the  photo-zinco- 
graphs  of  historical  papers,  there  is  an  inventory  of  the  Scottish 
State  papers  which  Edward  I.  delivered  to  I^Iiol  at  Newcastle 
in  1292,  from  which  it  has  been  assumed  that  he  was  guiltless 
of  their  destruction.  It  does  not,  however,  prove  that  he  did 
not  order  them  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  they  were  preserved  by 
him.  The  fact  remains  that  from  that  time  they  have  been 
missing.  After  the  death  of  Fordun  the  work  was  continued 
by  othei>),  and  brought  down  to  1436.  The  idea  was  good;  but 
it  has  so  many  palpable  errors  that  the  opinion  given  of  it  is, 
"  it  would  he  valuable  if  not  disfigured  by  what  is  absurd  and 
fabulous.**^  The  next  early  historian  is  Andrew  Wyntoun,  who 
was  prior  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Sei-Ts  Inch,  in  Lochleven, 
about  1395.  He  was  alive  in  1420.  His  work  was  the  Orjjgynalc 
Cronykil  of  Scotland,  which  also  is,  unfortunately,  considered 
untrustworthy.  The  third  was  Hector  Boethius  or  Boece,  who 
was  remarkable  for  his  leaniing,  and  equally  so  for  his  credulity. 
He  was  bom  in  Dundee  in  1465  or  1470,  and  died  in  1536.     His- 
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work,  which  could  have  been  of  great  value,  is  in  a  measure 
valueless  in  close  research,  from  the  reckless  way  in  which  he 
wrote.  About  the  same  period  was  John  Major,  born  ne€ur 
North  Berwick  in  1469.  He  was  in  the  Church,  and  became 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews,  and  Provost.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  Scotland,  which  also  cannot  be  trusted.  He  died  in 
1550.  l"Tie  Pictlsh  Chronicle  is  also  unreliable.  Such  are  the 
early  historians  of  Scotland.  Ritson,  in  his  work  published  in 
1828,  states,  "John  de  Fordun,  a  credulous  and  mendacious  fabri- 
cator, undeserving  of  the  honourable  name  of  historian^;  and 
again,  "  Fordun  and  Wyntoun,  only  remarkable  for  their  ignor- 
ance, invention,  forgery,  and  falsehood.*"  We  mention  Ritson  as 
he  has  been  largely  quoted  from  in  Mackenzie'^s  History  of 
Galloway, 

Since  then,  a  very  valuable  discovery  was  made  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  at  Cambridge  in  1860,  by  Henry  Bradshaw,  the 
librarian.  It  is  the  ancient  Book  of  Deer^  a  religious  house  in 
Aberdeenshire.  It  is  the  most  ancient  record  in  Scotland,  is 
Ijelieved  to  have  been  written  in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  in 
the  Erse  (Irish)  handwriting.  In  1869,  it  was  translated  and 
edited  for  the  Spalding  Ckib  by  John  Stuart,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
Scot.,  author  of  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland.  The  infor- 
mation it  gives  is  limited,  but  important. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  account  of  our  principal  historians, 
commencing  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  question  is  how 
any  one  can  follow  statements  contained,  which  are  altogether 
at  variance  with  much  since  gathered. 


EAKLY    UACF:S. 

As  already  stated,  the  only  way  to  anive  at  proper  knowledge, 
is  to  investigate  the  various  statements  as  to  the  races  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  most  of  them  were  connected  more  or 
less  with  the  history  of  Galloway.  To  commence  with  Pytheas 
the  traveller,  it  is  related  that  he  explored  the  coast  from 
Massilia  (Marseilles,  then  a  colony  of  the  Phoceans)  to  Cadiz  in 
Spain,  and  from  thence  sailed  to,  and  remained  in,  South  Britain 
for  some  time.     He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Marseilles, 
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but  the  dates  for  this,  and  his  death,  seem  questionable.  He 
lived,  however,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
died  in  323  B.C.,  in  the  thirty -third  year  of  his  age.  The 
visit  of  Pytheas  is  thus  remote,  and  does  not  advance  our 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  at  that  early  period.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  aborigines,  or  indeed  anything  about 
them,  is  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  may  be  treated  as  prehistoric. 
Tacitus  relates  that  what  sort  of  men  did  at  first  inhabit  Britain 
— whether  born  or  bred  in  that  island,  or  whether  they  came 
thither  from  foreign  parts — among  such  a  barbarous  people  could 
not  be  discovered.  From  other  writers  it  appears  that  the 
greatest  scholars  among  the  Britons  had  but  little  learning,  and 
left  no  memorials.  Tacitus  adds  that  if  all  the  circumstances 
are  considered,  it  is  possible  that  the  Gauls  first  peopled  Britain, 
which  lies  so  near  them.  Julius  Caesar,  who  preceded  Tacitus 
about  135  years,  stated  that  the  strictest  inquiry  only  discovered 
that  the  inland  parts  of  Britain  were  inhabited  by  such  as  were 
the  true  and  ancient  natives,  and  by  tradition  believed  to  be  the 
aborigines  ;  but  that  the  sea  coasts  were  peopled  with  foreigners 
who  had  crossed  out  of  Belgium  in  Gaul,  on  purpose  to  make 
new  conquests,  and  that  those  people  were  generally  called  by 
the  names  of  the  cities  from  whence  they  came,  now  that  they  are 
settled  in  their  new  plantations,  as  the  Belgae,  Atrabatii,  Parisii, 
Canomanni,  etc.  Elton,  in  his  Oriffins  of  English^  refers  to  the 
squadron  of  ships  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  having  been  British, 
and  as  showing  the  great  advance  in  civilisation  to  which  the 
southern  Britons  had  arrived. 

On  the  other  hand,  Du  Chaillu,  in  The  Vikiftff  Age^  considers 
the  people  referred  to  by  Caesar  as  the  Veneti,  a  tribe  who  in- 
habited Brittany,  and  in  all  probability  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  tribes  of  the  north,  who  had  a  very  great  number  of  ships, 
with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sail  to  Britain,  and  excel 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  nautical  experience,  as  those  in  the 
country  in  which  they  settled  were  not  seafaring.  He  further 
supposes  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Venedi,  whom  Tacitus 
conjecturally  placed  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  the  Vends 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sagas.  Caesar  also  refers  to  the 
Druids,  and  that  their  religious  profession  was  thought  to  have 
been  first  in  Britain,  and  from  thence  taken  to  Gaul.     Also,  that 
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it  was  usual  for  the  Gauls,  who  would  be  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Druids,  to  go  over  into  Britain  to  learn 
it ;  and  as  the  Druids  had  no  books,  the  instruction  must  have 
been  oral,  and  in  the  language  known  to  the  Gauls.  Tacitus 
mentions  that  among  the  Britons  the  same  religion  as  of  the 
Gauls  existed,  and  the  people  wei-e  possessed  with  the  same 
superstitions.  Caesar  relates  that  the  Gauls  themselves  spoke 
(livers  languages,  which  is  qualiHed  bv  Strabo,  who  mentions  that 
they  only  differed  in  dialei*t,  and  only  in  some  small  matters 
varied  from  one  another.  Tacitus  gives  additional  infonnation 
by  stating  that  the  Britons  and  Gauls  differed  not  much  in 
their  spt»ech.  Again,  Caesar  and  Strabo  agree  in  the  statement 
that  the  houses  of  the  Britons  were  in  all  points  like  those  of 
the  Gauls,  and  seated  in  the  midst  of  woods.  The  same  two 
authorities  also  agree  as  to  l)oth  wearing  their  hair  long.  Strabo 
also  mentions  that  in  their  manners  and  customs  the  Britons  arc 
something  like  the  (iauls  ;  and  Tacitus  states  that  the  Britons, 
^hen  not  conquered,  remain  such  as  the  Gauls  were  formerly. 
Strain)  relates  that  the  Britons  in  their  wars  used  a  great  number 
of  chariots,  as  did  some  of  the  Gauls. 


(;0I1)KI>    AND    CVMIII. 

Although  the  opinions  on  the  subject  are  various,  it  would 
appear  that  (jieat  Britain  and  Ireland  were  overrun  by  a  Celtic 
|K'Ople  from  Gaul,  one  and  the  same  race.  This,  to  some  extent, 
is  demonstrated  by  stone  monuments,  and  other  remains  of 
anti(|uity.  The  Damnii  are  believed  to  have  been  settled  both 
in  Si-otland  and  Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  shires  of  Renfrew  and 
Dunlmrton,  etc.,  are  stated  to  have  belonged  to  the  tribe. 
Lloyd,  the  ^Vel.^h  scholar  and  anticjuary,  discovered  that  the 
more  ancient  names  of  places  in  Wales  were  in  Krse  or  Gaelic, 
and  not  \Vel>h,  which  gave  rise  to  the  iK'lief  that  the  Silures  and 
Ordivices  (the  Welsh  or  Cymric  race  of  Celts)  were  a  later  colony, 
l)efore  whom  and  other  arrivals  the  earlier  tril)cs  gradually  retired 
northward  and  westward  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  That  this  is 
the  truth  seems  to  Ik*  l)orne  out.  The  j)eriods,  however,  arc  un- 
known.    Those  we  have  to  deal  with  here  are,  therefore,  so  far 
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as  known,  the  Cyniri,  the  later  colony,  and  the  Gaels,  who  had 
retreated  to  the  Highlands  and  to  Ireland. 

Pughe,  in  his  Dictioimty  ijf  the  Welsh  Laiigimgc^  published 
in  1832,  mentions  that  the  Welsh  language  then  remained  the 
same  as  it  was  to  a  certainty  thirteen  hundred  years  previously, 
as  could  be  fully  proved  (that  is,  to  a.d.  5*32)  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  its  usage  in  common  parlance  for  above 
two  thousand  years — that  is,  168  year  b.c.  This  is  likely  enough, 
but  out  of  our  range.  He  adds  that  the  word  Cymmry  (Cy-bro) 
means  a  Welshman ;  also  that  Cymmry  is  the  univei-sal  appellation 
by  which  the  Welsh  call  themselves  and  every  other  people  of  the 
same  race,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the  Cymbri  and 
Cimmeri  of  ancient  authors.  In  Early  Britain — Celtic  Britain^ 
it  is  given  as  merely  meaning  fellow-countrymen  (/.^.,  Welsh- 
men), and  best  known  in  connection  with  Cumberland.  It  will 
he  seen  that  the  Cymric  settlement,  and  previously  that  of  the 
Goidels  or  Gaels  long  before  them,  carries  the  period  to  the  pre- 
historic verge  with  but  little  to  give  light  or  guidance  to  the 
student.  This,  however,  is  no  hindrance  in  these  times  to  go  into 
subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  research  ;  and  we  are  told  in  Celtic 
Scotland  that  the  aborigines  were  Celtic,  and  the  progenitors  of 
the  Gaels  and  Brythons,  as  also  of  the  Cumbrians  or  Britons 
south  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  together  with  the  Picts  who  origi- 
nally inhabited  the  whole  country  north  of  these  estuaries,  as  well 
as  Galloway,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Ireland.  The  district  of 
the  Brythons  is  known  to  be  represented  by  the  Welsh,  Cornish, 
and  Britons  ;  but  it  is  also  stated  that  every  circumstance  tends 
to  show  that  the  Picts  who  inhabited  the  northern  and  western 
regions  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  Galloway  and  the  districts  in 
Ireland,  belonged  to  the  Gaelic  race  and  spoke  a  Gaelic  dialect, 
while  the  southern  Picts,  placed  between  them  and  a  British 
people,  presented  features  which  assimilate  them  to  bojli,  and  the 
conclusion  come  to  is  that  they  were  probably  originally  of  the 
same  Gaelic  race,  while  a  British  element  had  entered  into  their 
language  from  mixture  of  races  or  other  influences.  We  have 
another  opinion  given  in  Early  Britain — Celtic  Britain^  which  is, 
that  there  are  data  to  prove  the  non-Celtic  aborigines  to  have 
spoken  what  was  practically  one  and  the  same  language  in  both 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
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derived  from  the  same  source  as  Basque.  Moreover,  that  it  has 
left  its  influence  on  Goidelic  (Gaelic  or  Erse),  which  would  go  to 
show  that  when  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  unable  to  hold 
their  own,  they  were  not  extirpated  by  the  Goidels  (Gaels),  but 
gradually  assimilated  by  them,  as  there  was  no  gulf  between  the 
aborigines  and  the  Celtic  invaders  to  make  it  impossible  or  even 
difficult  for  them  to  amalgamate;  and  it  may  be  readily  supposed 
that  the  Goidelic  race  has  been  greatly  modified  in  its  character 
by  its  abM>rption  of  the  ancient  people.  It  is  also  mentioned 
that  the  first  Celtic  invaders  (the  Goidel  branch)  had  most  to  do 
with  the  aborigines,  and  were,  therefore,  gi'eatly  modified  in  many 
respects  by  the  absorption  and  assimilation  of  the  indigenous 
element.  Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that,  a  long  time  afterwaixls,  the 
Brythonic  Celts  came  and  drove  the  Goidels  before  them,  as  the 
latter  had  done  the  alwrigines.  Tlien  we  are  next  told  that  on 
C-olumba^s  advent  the  aboriginal  race  appears  to  have  been 
dominant ;  and  Bede,  as  usual,  is  quoted  as  an  authority  that 
they  (the  aliorigines)  were  ruled  by  a  most  powerful  king  called 
Bridei,  son  of  Mailcu,  who  (quoting  from  I^e)  is  described  as  the 
king  of  the  aborigines.  This  king  died  in  a.d.  584,  and  has 
been  styled  King  of  the  Picts.  It  is  further  mentioned  that  the 
aboriginal  language  is  supposed  to  have  died  out  some  time 
after  the  Norsemen  l)egan  to  plunder  the  country.  As  this  was 
about  A.D.  795,  the  aborigines,  with  so  much  to  disturb  them, 
must  have  had  an  extraordinary  long  exi^tence. 

From  what  we  have  given,  the  two  leading  modern  authorities 
differ  in  their  views,  for  views  they  only  are.  We  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  there  arc  thrce  distinct  races  to  be  dealt  with — the 
alwrigines,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ;  the  Goidels  or  Gaels, 
who  werc  the  first  Celtic  invadei's  ;  and  the  Cymri  or  Brytlions, 
who  followed.  We  may  as  well  give  what  Camden  (sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries)  wrote.  He  states  that  the  inhabitants, 
or  else  the  Gauls,  their  next  neighbours,  gave  this  island  the 
name  of  Britain,  as  there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  pro- 
liable  that  the  natives  werc  called  Brytli  in  the  old  barbarous 
language.  He  quotes  Martial,  Juvenal,  and  Ausonius  as 
authorities.  Also  that  it  was  called  by  Procopius,  Brithia. 
Then  the  ancient  inscriptions  set  up  by  the  Britons  themselves 
read  Brito,  Britones,  Brittus  Coh,  Briton,  Ordinis  Britton,  and 
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at  Rome,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Rotunda,  Natione  Britts, 
He  therefore  concluded  that,  without  doubt,  Brit  is  the  primitive 
from  whence  Brito  is  derived,  and  from  it  some  light  towards  the 
original  of  the  name  of  Britain  is  to  be  expected.  He  also  points 
out  that  the  general  custom  of  all  nations  was  to  apply  to  them- 
selves such  names  whereby  they  were  distinguished.  Thus  the 
Cimbri,  or  Cumari,  in  common  with  the  Gauls,  had  no  other 
mark  than  the  peculiar  custom  of  painting  their  bodies.  It 
is  therefore  believed  that  the  Britons  had  that  name  from  their 
painted  bodies,  the  word  Brith  in  the  ancient  language  of  the 
island  signifying  anything  painted  or  coloured.  Brith  and  Brit 
being  very  near  in  sound,  Brith  among  the  Britons  would  express 
what  they  were,  painted,  stained,  dyed,  and  coloured.  In  follow- 
ing Camden  in  these  remarks,  and  that  in  the  British  histories  an 
inhabitant  is  called  Brithon,  his  statement  is  supported  by  Zeuss, 
who  mentions  that  Brittones  is  nothing  else  than  Picti.  Another 
point  is  the  belief  that  the  more  ancient  Greeks  first  gave  the 
name  Britain  to  this  island.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  stray 
Greeks  were  visitors  long  before  the  Romans  appeared. 


ROMANS. 


Julius  Caesar  invaded  South  Britain  b.c.  55,  and  to  oppose  him, 
as  related  in  Mackenzie's  History,  on  the  27th  August  of  that 
year,  ten  thousand  men  were  mustered  under  Cadallane,  Governor 
of  Galloway,  and  Donald  (transposed  to  Dowell),  Governor  of 
Argyll,  who  marched  and  put  themselves  under  the  disposal  of 
Cassibelanus  (or  Cassivelanus),  Prince  of  the  Cassi,  who  had  been 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief.  Caesar,  as  known,  landed  at  Deal 
in  Kent,and  carried  all  before  him.  Cassivelanus,  a  prince,  is  men- 
mentioned  in  English  history  ;  but  as  for  Cadallane  and  Donald, 
with  their  ten  thousand  men,  particularly  the  first  as  Governor  of 
Galloway,  investigation  does  not  support.  Mackenzie  adds,  in  a 
note,  that  the  Selgovae  and  Novantae  peopled  the  district,  and  no 
portion  of  Britain  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Galloway.  In 
the  AfifflO'Sajcon  Chronicle,  the  name  Galwalas  occurs,  applied 
to  Gauls  and  Britons  indiscriminately,  as  early  as  the  invasion  of 
Julius  Caesar.      Any  basis  for  this  cannot  be  discovered,  and  it 
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must  be  treated  as  contrary  to  truth,  with  other  matters  which 
appear  in  the  said  Chronicle^  and  which  we  will  come  to  as  wc 
proceed.  Buchanan  mentions,  under  the  reign  of  Gillus,  that 
one  Cadvallus  was  made  Viceroy  of  the  Scots,  and  refers  to  one 
Uovalus,  brother  to  King  Finnanus,  whose  son  Evenus  was  the 
fourteenth  King  of  the  Scots.  Even  if  correct,  which  we  question, 
what  we  give  from  Buchanan  had  nothing  to  do  with  Galloway. 
There  is  also  the  following  in  the  ScaJachronka^  which  is  so  desti- 
tute of  probability,  with  the  mention  made  of  Galloway,  when  by 
such  a  name  it  was  at  the  time,  and  long  afterwards,  unknown, 
evidently  has  deterred  any  author  from  quoting — *'*'  Edwine  over 
cam  in  bataile  Cadwalein  that  passed  with  his  host  over  Hunibre. 
Cadwalein  fled  first  into  Gala  way,  then  into  Ireland,  and  thens 
into  Litle  Britaine.^  This  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century.  The  following  is  more  to  be 
relied  on.  It  is  to  be  found  in  different  works.  We  will  give  it 
from  Camden — "  Cedwall,  the  Briton  (so  Bede  calls  him  whom 
the  British  writers  name  Cadwallon),  King,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
Cumberland.  Oswald  slew  him  (Cedwall)  who  before  had  slain 
two  kings  of  Northumberland  and  wasted  their  country."^  Now 
this  was  Cerdowalla,  King  of  the  Britons,  whom  Oswald,  King 
of  Northumberland,  slew  early  in  the  seventh  century,  at  a  place 
called  ill  old  l>ooks  Devilston,  which  Bede  calls  Devirs-burn. 
This  is  now  Dilston,  Northuml)erland,  which  subse(|ucntly 
belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Derwentwater,  and  next  to  the  Green- 
wich Hospital  estate,  under  the  Admiralty  control.  We  have 
^ven  all  this,  as  we  feel  sure  that  the  assumed  Galloway 
(,'adallene  or  Cadwalein  has  arisen  from  confusing  the  histories 
now  mentioned. 

Arising  from  the  foregoing,  the  supposition  has  existed,  or 
lK?en  created,  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  Celtic.  This,  how- 
ever, as  a  positive  statement,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  has 
been  largely  modified  on  very  good  grounds,  and  shown,  from 
references  made  by  various  ancient  authorities,  rather  to  have 
referrenl  to  dialect  than  language.  We  will  not  enter  into  the 
subject  further  than  to  state  that,  if  obscure  in  Cscsars  time, 
it  was  not  so  much  so  in  the  following  century,  when  Tacitus, 
after  deliberate  investigation,  mentioned  that  they  were  (iauls. 
It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  term  Gauli  in  the  Roman  classics  is 
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not  quite  clear  whether  it  applied  to  the  Celtic  or  the  German 
tribes ;  but  even  as  regards  Grermany,  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Celts  b.c.  112  years,  and  the  Celtic  element  must  have 
existed  then,  and  subsequently  in  those  parts.  Tacitus,  bom 
about  A.D.  56,  was  the  first  Roman  who  gave  an  account  of 
Scotland,  and  he  mentions  that  it  was  inhabited  by  two  nations 
— the  Caledonians  north  of,  the  Britanni  south  of,  the  Forth 
and  Clyde.  When  the  legions  under  Julius  Agricola  penetrated 
to  North  Britain,  Tacitus  had  been  the  son-in-law  of  the  Roman 
General  for  about  three  yeai-s,  and  had  thus  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing information.  Agricola  was  born  in  a.d.  40,  as  stated  ;  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake  if  his  son-in-law  was  born  in  a.d.  56 — 
anyhow  it  seems  so  to  us.  Agricola  served  under  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  Britain,  was  appointed  in  78,  and  died  in  93.  In 
his  thii'd  campaign,  in  a.d.  80,  he  extended  the  pro\Tnce  to  the 
north,  formed  camps,  and  wintered  there.  In  his  fourth  cam- 
paign, he  secured  possession  of  his  acquisitions  bounded  by  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  when  the  first  prcetentura^  or  line  of  defence, 
was  formed  by  him,  without  turf  or  other  walls  or  turrets,  but 
afterwards  fortified  as  found  necessary.  His  fifth  campaign,  in 
A.D.  82,  was  to  the  south-western  peninsula,  afterwards  known  as 
Galloway.  His  sixth  campaign  was  northwards,  ending  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Caledonians  at  the  Grampians  in  a.d.  86.  His 
operations  in  Scotland  were  conducted  both  by  land  and  sea,  for 
which  latter  course  the  many  bays,  etc.,  along  the  western  coast 
offered  facilities ;  and  after  his  successful  campaign,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  fleet  round  the  northern  coast,  when  he  satisfied 
himself  that  Britain  was  not  a  continent.  The  fii-st  wall  of  turf, 
etc.,  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  was  subsequently  erected 
by  Lollius  Urbicus,  Lieutenant  of  Britain  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  sent  him  in  a.d.  139  to  reconquer  the  territory  l>etween  the 
Wall  of  Hadrian  and  the  Forth  of  Clyde,  which  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  northern  natives  afterwards  again  broke  through,  and  it 
was  not  until  a.d.  367,  when  the  territory  was  entirely  recovered 
by  Theodosius,  father  of  Theodosius  the  Emperor,  that  the  old 
Imrrier  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  restored.  It  has 
hitherto  been  underetood  from  Bede*s  account,  as  obtained  from 
the  writings  of  Gildas,  etc.,  that  subsequently  when  the  Roman 
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empire  b^an  to  be  in  trouUe,  and  the  northern  natives  had  again 
broken  through  the  turf  wall,  a  l^on  was  sent  and  repulsed  the 
invaders,  but  being  recalled  for  the  defence  of  Gaul,  those  south 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  were  advised  to  build  a  wall  for  their  own 
security,  which  was  done,  composed  of  turf,  etc ;  but  unskilled, 
and  having  no  one  to  instruct  them,  it  was  of  little  use,  and  the 
northern  tribes  again  overran  the  Lowlands.  An  appeal  to 
Rome  was  once  more  made,  when  another  l^ion  was  sent  and 
restored  order ;  but  with  enough  to  do  elsewhere  the  Romans 
retired  to  Severus^s  Wall,  and  it  was  then,  aided  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, before  finally  leaving  Britain,  that  the  stone  wall  between 
the  German  and  Irish  seas  was  erected,  near  to,  and  in  a  line 
w^ith  Hadrian'^s  and  Severus's  turf,  etc.  one,  which  was  distincL 
Cach  liad  a  deep  ditch  in  front  facing  the  north.  The  earthen, 
etc.,  and  stone  walls  were  from  130  yards  to  half  a  mile  apart. 
We  give  this  from  a  sur\ey  made  in  1708,  and  which  apjxsirs  in 
a  revised  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia.  It  is  therein  repeated 
that  the  earthen  wall  was  erected  by  Hadrian  and  Sevenis,  no 
doubt  meaning  that  the  latter  completed  it.  In  Elton's  Ori^injr 
o  Englishj  he  states  that  the  opinion  now  prevails  that  the  wall 
(stone)  and  its  parallel  earthen  works  were  all  constructed  by 
Hadrian.  From  what  we  have  gathered  from  various  authorities, 
our  conclusion  is  that  the  earthen  wall  was  constructed  hv 
Hadrian,  who,  born  in  a.d.  79,  passed  over  to  Britain  in  120, 
and  appears  to  have  retunied  to  Rome  after  its  erection.  He  died 
there  in  138.  He  had  not  the  time  retjuired  to  two  work>,  and 
one  of  them  of  stone.  This  latter  erection  was  a  va>t  under- 
taking, and  was  carried  over  the  highest  hills  throughout, 
whereas  the  earthen  wall  was  in  the  low  land.  It  also  wa^  a 
great  undertaking.  We  consider  that  Severus  erei-ted  the  stone 
one.  lk)ni  in  a.d.  146,  he  arrived  in  Britain  in  197.  A  martyr 
to  gout,  he  had  to  Ix?  carried  in  a  litter,  but  his  resolution  was 
great.  He  died  at  York  in  211.  He  had  thus  fourteen  years  to 
erect  the  stone  wall,  and  it  must  have  taken  most  of  the  time. 
That  it  could  be  raised  hurriedly  on  the  final  departure  of  the 
Romans,  is  not  to  be  credited,  when  the  nature  of  the  country  it 
occupied,  and  its  great  dimensions,  with  the  materials  used,  are 
considered.  ITie  object  in  entering  so  minutely  on  this  subject 
has  reference  to  the  dvke  from  Lochrvan  to  the  Solwav  Firth. 
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where  it  ended  opposite  to  Bowness  on  the  Cumberland  side  of 
the  firth,  where  was  situated  the  termination  of  the  wall  from 
the  Tyne  on  the  east  coast,  which  we  have  described  as  the  work 
of  Sevenis.  The  Galloway  Dyke  began  on  Beoch  farm  on  the 
shore  of  Lochryan,  close  to  Rerigonium,  where  Agricola,  the 
Roman  general,  had  a  station.  It  passed  through  the  farm  of 
Braid,  etc.,  on  to  Ochiltree,  parish  of  Penninghame,  on  the  hill 
of  which  there  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  the  remains  of  a 
watch  tower,  and  so  on  to  the  Loch  of  Cree,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  it  passed  through  Camberwood,  etc.,  to  the  old 
bridge  of  Deuch,  and  thence  through  the  farms  of  Muncaig, 
Auchenshinnoch,  to  the  hillend  of  Kerioch  into  Dumfriesshire, 
and  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Sol  way. 

Throughout  it  was  to  some  extent  tortuous,  as  to  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  whole  length  being  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  fifty  miles.  In  some  places  it  is  called  the 
Roman,  and  in  other  parts  the  Picts**  Dyke.  The  fallacy  about 
the  Picts  we  will  deal  with  when  we  come  to  the  Irish-Scots. 
The  dyke  or  barrier  must  have  been  made  by  the  Romans  when 
they  were  driven  southwards  by  the  natives,  and  obliged  to  re- 
establish themselves  behind  Hadrian's  prcdeniura^  which  the 
Kmperor  Septimus  Severus  completed.  The  natives  no  doubt 
would  be  compelled  to  work  at  it.  We  have  read  of  late  years 
the  most  ridiculous  descriptions  given  by  recent  writers  of  this 
period,  as  to  its  construction,  and  the  purpose  or  object  in  view, 
so  as  to  try  and  make  out  that  Galloway  was  a  distinct  and 
separate  kingdom,  which  is  altogether  futile.  Also  that  it  was 
formed  of  palisades  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  As  learned 
from  what  remains,  or  remained,  it  was  of  similar  construction 
to  the  turf  and  earth  defence  works  mentioned  by  us,  and  it 
seems  clear  enough  that  it  was  to  enable  the  Romans  to  retain 
possession  of  Galloway  for  strategic  purposes.  The  many  arms 
of  the  sea,  bays,  etc.,  were  most  desirable,  as  they  afforded  shelter 
to  their  galleys.  At  the  same  time  it  being  contiguous  to  Cum- 
berland, where  they  held  a  strong  position  throughout,  and  also 
connnanding  all  the  west  coast  northward,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  Ireland  opposite,  if  necessary.  The  district  was  thus  of 
value  to  them.  Their  headquarters  were  at  Leukopibia  (Whit- 
horn), Rerigonium  at  Innermessan,  Ix>chrvan,  and  Carbantori- 
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gum,  near  to  Kirkcudbright.  The  various  eaiiips  throughout  the 
district  will  be  noticed  under  the  parishes.  The  full  occupation 
from  the  time  of  Agricola  in  a.d.  82  is  confirmed.  All  their 
stations  were  accessible  by  the  sea,  which  accounts  for  no  regular 
roads  being  formed,  excepting  one  which  passed  through  the 
northern  parts  of  the  district,  by  Altyre  farm  in  Dairy,  and 
Holm  in  Carsphaim  parishes,  thence  to  the  ride  of  Polwhat  to 
the  northwest  boundary  of  Carsphaim  parish  into  Ayrshire.  It 
is  considered  to  have  been  a  bi'anch  of  the  road  which  passed 
through  Nithsdale.  Although  the  final  severance  in  form  took 
place  in  a.d.  410,  when  letters  were  sent  to  provide  in  future  for 
their  own  defence,  yet  the  actual  periods  when  the  Romans 
quitted  Alba  and  Albain  (so  to  distinguish  Scotland  and 
England)  are  not  exactly  known.  The  final  move  from  the 
latter  country  can  l^e  found  i-anging  to  436,  and  even  later. 
That  the  inhabitants  leanied  much  from  them  in  civilisation, 
etc.,  cannot  lie  doubted.  When  in  Galloway  (as  in  other  places) 
they  did  not  lead  lives  of  celibacy  or  of  restraint,  and,  to  more 
or  less  extent,  a  mixed  Roman  and  Cymric  progeny  must  have 
been  added  to  the  population.  This  also  appears  in  the  highest 
grades,  for  when  Donald  died  in  a.d.  908,  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
last  King  of  Strathclyde  with  Roman  blood. 


rroLKMV  s  (;eo(;uaphv. 

The  principal  information  to  be  obtained  of  Britain  in  early 
times  is  from  Ptolemy,  who  published  his  Geography  about  a.d. 
120.  With  nothing  positive,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  never  visiter!  Britain,  but  obtained  his  information  from 
some  one  in  Agricola''s  army.  It  was  issued  forty  years  after  his 
third  campaign,  when  he  extendetl  the  })roviiue  to  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  thirty -eight  years  after  his  fifth  campaign  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  peninsula  now  known  as  Cialloway,  and  thirty-four 
after  his  sixth  campaign,  and  defeat  of  the  Caledonians  at  the 
Grampians,  after  which  he  immediately  made  his  voyage  round 
the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  Scotland.  While  wonderfully 
accurate  in  many  resj^ects,  and  abounding  with  much  valuable 
information,  Ptolemv,  however,  nnist  not  Ix?  followed  with  too 
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implicit  confidence.  One  serious  mistake  in  regard  to  Scotland 
was  placing  eastwards  what  should  have  been  north,  and  strict 
reliance  as  to  the  actual  positions  of  all  the  places  shown  by  him, 
until  tested,  should  therefore  be  avoided.  For  example,  he  makes 
the  promontory  of  the  Novantae  country  not  the  Mull  of  Gal- 
loway, but  that  of  Cantyre  in  Argyllshire.  The  two  Mulls  in 
the  distance  have  some  resemblance,  and  may  have  led  to  the 
mistake.  Whether  or  not  they  can  be  seen  from  each  other,  we 
are  unable  to  state,  although  both  are  well  known  to  us,  but 
certainly,  to  our  personal  knowledge,  Cantyi*e  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  high  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Rhinns  of  Galloway. 
Approaching,  therefore,  with  caution  the  actual  locations  of  the 
various  races  or  tribes  as  shown  by  Ptolemy,  yet  those  interested 
in  early  history  are  largely  indebted  to  him.  Camden  properly 
shows  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  in  Roman  times,  as  that  of  the  Epidii. 
Whether  in  Agricola*s  time  the  natives  found  by  him  were  the 
al)origines,  as  some  writers  assume,  to  which  we  will  hereafter 
refer,  or  that  such  were  intermixed,  or  absorbed,  by  the  sub- 
sequent arrivals  of  races  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  etc.,  is  a 
very  complicated  subject  to  enter  on.  When  Agricola  advanced 
into  Scotland  there  were  nominally  over  twenty  tribes,  lliere 
is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  clearly  tracing  each,  and  to  be  cer- 
tain in  some  cases  that  they  were  not  the  same  under  different 
names.  Ptolemy  described  the  Caledonians  as  occupying  the 
country  from  above  Loch  Long  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ness.  The 
Vacomagi  from  the  Ness  to  the  source  of  the  Dee  and  the  Don, 
and  from  the  Moray  Firth  into  Perthshire.  T\\e  Taexali  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  Vemicomes  ^  in  Mearns,  Angus,  and 
Easter  Fife.  Of  those  on  the  west  coast  were  the  Epidii, 
Creones,  Camones,  and  the  Caerini.  On  the  noiihern  coast 
were  the  Curnavii,  and  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Suther- 
land and  Caithness,  the  Mertae  and  the  Lugi.  From  about 
the  Dornoch  Firth  to  the  country  of  the  Caledonians  were 
the  Decantae.    The  tribes  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  wei*e  the 


^  Supposed  by  Professor  Rhys  to  have  been  aboriginal  races,  and  the 
MeeatflB  of  history.  The  others  of  the  north  also  supposed  by  him  as 
probably  more  Celtic  in  race,  and  mostly  perhaps  in  language.  The 
foregoing  are  very  questionable  suppositions. 
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Otalini  *  or  Otadini,  and  the  Gadeni.     Sonic  believe  they  were 
one  and  the  same,  but  it  is  more  generally  understood  that  the 
first-named  had  the  coast  district  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  latter  Northumberland  to   the 
Roman  Wall.     To  the  west  were  the  Damnonii,^  whose  territory 
ranged  from  the  northern  boundary  of  modem  Galloway  to  the 
river  Tay,  marching  with  the  Caledonians  and  the  Vacomagi. 
To  the  east  and  south  of  the  Damnonii  marched  the  Selgovae,  a 
tribe  possessing  a  considerable  portion  of  modem  Kirkcudbright- 
shire.    To  the  west  of  thence  were  the  Novantae,  who  occupied 
modem  Wigtonshire,  and  eastward  beyond  the  Cree  to  the  river 
Dee,  with  its  outlet  at  Kirkcudbright.     The  most  information 
is  given  by  Tacitus,  who  described  all  those  north  of  the  Forth 
and   Clyde   as  Caledonians.      Eumenius,   however,   is   the  first 
Roman  authority  who  named  the  Picts  as  a  people,  which  he  did 
in  A.D.  296,  and  in  310  he  mentioned  that  the  Caledonians  and 
the  Picts  were  the  principal  tribes   in  Scotland.      He  was  an 
orator,  and  not  a  historian,  but  sufficient  is  learned  to  show  that 
his  statement  is  not  inaccurate.       Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  dying  about  a.d.  390,  divided  the 
northern    tribes    into    two   nations,   the   Dicaledona»    and    the 
\'ecturiones — the   first   possessing   Argyll,    Perth,   and    all    the 
mountainous    district    northwards ;    and    the    Vecturiones,    the 
eastern  portion  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.     'Hw  next  state- 
ment is,  that  when   the  Scots  had  obtained   possession  of  this 
tract,  that  is,  north  of  the  Clyde,  it  was  shared  into  seven  parts 
amongst  seven  princes.      They  were,  however,  not  priiues,  but 
momiaers  or  governors,  who   had  regal   powers.       The  district 
were  :  Enegus  (Angus)  and  Mearn  :  Atheodl  ( Athol)  and  Goverin 
(Gowrie) ;     Stradeem    (Stathern),    with    Mencted    (Menteith); 
Forthever  (included  Fife) ;  Mar,  with  Buchan ;  Muret  (Moray) 
and  Ross;  Caithness.     Another  account  is  given  sul)sequently  by 

*  Conaidered  by  Professor  Kh3's  as  decidedly  Brythons,  which  is  the 
nsiial  opinion. 

'  When  the  Damnonii  were  divided  by  the  wall  from  the  Forth  to  the 
Clyde,  it  is  suggested  by  the  Professor  that  it  is  they  who  appear  as  the 
Boresti,  then  as  VectHriones,  and  the  men  of  Fortrenn.  The  word 
Vecturiones  is  stated  to  have  yielded  in  Goidelic  the  well-known  name 
of  the  Brythons  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fortrenn. 
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Andrew,  Bishop  of  Caithness  from  1150  to  1184,  who  describes 
the  provinces  by  boundaries,  but  omits  Caithness,  and  brings  in 
Dalriada  or  Argyll. 

Afterwards,  in  a.d.  360,  Marcellinus  refers  to  the  fierce  nations 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  as  "  Scotorum,  Pictorumque  gentium 
ferarum  "^  who  ravaged  the  Roman  provinces ;  following  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  "  Picti,  Saxonesque,  et  Scoti,  et  Atta- 
cotti,''  an  attacking  the  Brittanni.  In  368  he  stated  that  the 
Picts  were  divided  into  two  nations,  "  Illud  tamen  sufficiet,  quod 
ex  tempore  Picti  in  duasgentesdivisi,Dicaledones  et  Vecturiones, 
itidemque  Attacotti,  bellicosa  hominum  natio,  et  Scoti,  per 
diversa  vagantes,  multor  populabantur,^  which  is,  "  l^t  this 
suffice  to  be  said,  that  at  this  time  the  Picts  divided  into  two 
nations,  the  Dicaledonae  and  Vecturiones,  as  also  the  Attacotti,  a 
warlike  people,  and  the  Scots,  ranging  in  divers  parts  (Scotland) 
ravaged  many  parts.*"  From  these  quotations  it  appears  clear 
enough  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  Picts  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  wei-e  known  as  two  nations  to  the  Romans.  The 
tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  must  then  have  been  subordinate, 
or  absorbed.  It  is  also  some  insight  into  the  positions  held  by 
the  Scoti  and  the  Attacotti,  both  of  whom,  as  we  go  along,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  auxiliaries  or  wanderers  from  Ireland. 
Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia^  was  correct  in  stating  that  the 
C-ruithne  of  Ireland,  like  their  progenitors  during  the  Roman 
period,  had  engaged  meantime  in  frequent  enterprises  against  the 
opposite  coast  of  North  Britain.  As  for  the  Saxones,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  Northmen  (afterwards  so  well 
known  as  Norsemen),  who  are  known  to  have  been  sea-rovers 
from  an  early  period.  The  Saxons  were  not  then  known  so  far 
north.  The  fact  that  they  are  also  nientioned  as  having  been  in 
the  Orkneys  is  proof  of  this,  for  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
so-called  Saxons  found  there  in  the  fourth  centurj'  were  Nor- 
wegians, aliaJi  Norsemen. 


PUTS. 


The  Picts  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  early  history,  and 
much  confusion  having  arisen,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
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subject.  Id  Pearson'*s  England  during  the  Earhf  and  Middle 
Jigts^  he  writes,  "  Mr.  Herbert  (Britannia  after  the  Romans)^ 
whose  view  has  been  followed  by  the  best  modem  critics, 
regards  the  name  Pict  (painted)  as  merely  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Briton,  or  *  Brith ' — variegatus.  (Zeuss :  Grammatica 
Celtica,  Vol.  L,  p.  174).  What  we  know  of  the  language 
and  history  of  the  people  indicates  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Cymric  family.*"  Again  Pearson  writes :  "The  lielgae 
were  of  the  same  C'eltic  family  as  the  Cymry  and  the  Gauls,  but 
coming  later  from  the  continent  they  had  acquired  the  instinct 
of  throwing  up  dykes  and  earthworks.'^  Again,  "The  names 
Briton,  or  "  painted ""  (ZeussV  Grammatica  Celticw^  Vol.  ii.,  p. 
761),  is  evidently  rather  a  designation  than  a  generic  term.'''* 
We  liave  to  add  that  in  the  latest  edition  of  Zeuss"'s  Grammatica 
Celtica^  Ebel,  the  editor,  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  Picts  were 
merely  tribes  of  Britons  who  used  Paint.  The  HiMoria  Bri- 
tonum  shows  us  Picts  in  the  district  up  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Northmen  in  the  ninth  century.  The  Pictlsh  Chronicle  also  makes 
no  distincticm  between  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  portion  now  known  as  Galloway.  Bede  ^  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation  on  this  subject  from  stating  that  Britain 
then  contained  five  nations — the  English,  Britons,  Scots  (or 
Irish),  Picts,  and  latins,  each  in  its  own  dialect  cultivating  the 
sublime  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  I^itin  tongue  by  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  becoming  common  to  all  the  rest.  Bede  also 
states  that  the  Britons  were  the  first  inhabitanb;,  and  gave  to  the 
iNland  (England  and  Scotland)  its  name  of  Britiiiii ;  and  that  they 
were  reported  to  have  come  from  Armorica  ;  also  that  the  Picts 
came  from  Scythia,  and  Ireland  was  peopled  by  the  Scots,  who 
afterwards  made  a  settlement  among  the  Picts,  and  were  known 
by  the  name  of  their  leader  lieuda  as  the  Dalreudins,  which 
refers  to  the  small  colony  of  the  Dalriada,  on  the  coast  of  Argyll. 
We  receive  Bede's  statement  with  caution.  It  is  rather  a  jumble 
of  history.     We  are,  however,  only  dealing  with  the   Picts  at 


>Bede  was  born  in  a.d.  673,  and   died  2Gth   May,  735.     He  was  thus 
«ixty-two  years  of  age.      **  The  Venerable  "  no  doubt  was  applied  t''  " 
callinj^  as  a  monk,  coupled  with  his  having  been  the  fr  "" 

the  period. 
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present,  whose  name  as  Picti  arose  from  their  bodies  being  tat- 
tooed, painted,  or  dyed.  It  was  not  a  generic  term.  We  have 
already  referred  to  this,  and  that  Julius  Caesar  made  mention  of 
the  inhabitants  in  Britain  as  using  vegetable  juices  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  no  special  name  was  given  to  them  ;  and  about  the  end 
of  the  third  century  the  practice  had  greatly  fallen  off  where  the 
Romans  ruled.  This  extended  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  which  undoubtedly  was  from  Roman  civilisation.  The 
term  Picti,  or  painted  men,  thereby  became  restricted  (of  Gallo- 
way hereafter)  to  the  people  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
where  the  practice  of  tattooing,  or  painting  beasts,  birds,  and 
fish  on  their  faces  and  bodies  was  continued.  The  Cruithne 
and  the  Scoti  in  Ireland  also  adorned,  or  rather  abused,  their 
persons  in  the  same  way,  and  whose  names  nearly  convey  the 
same  meaning  as  Picti.  The  derivation  of  the  name,  as  given 
by  us,  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  Gildas,  Nennius,  and 
Bede  are  far  from  agreeing  about  them,  which  proves  that  with- 
out investigation  we  must  not  follow  early  wTiters  too  implicitly. 
The  statement  of  Bede  in  the  eighth  century  that  the  Picts  were 
a  special  race  from  Scythia,  and  much  more  that  he  wrote,  will 
not  stand  scrutiny.  He  is  the  authority  for  the  statements  that 
in  his  time  the  Galwegians  were  called  Picts.  This  may  have 
been  so  ;  but  that  they  were  so  named  in  the  time  of  St.  Ninian,. 
who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  about  a.d.  368,  and  to  have  died 
on  the  16th  September,  432,  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The 
period  was  when  the  Romans  held  the  district,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  only  known  to  them  as  the  Novanta?.  The  colonisa- 
tion from  Ireland  could  only  then  have  been  in  its  infancy,  and,, 
as  we  will  hereafter  show,  the  term  Pict  came  with  them.  Bede 
lived  about  three  hundred  yeare  after  St.  Ninian's  time,  and  on 
most  points  he  wrote  centuries  after  the  periods.  In  addition,, 
he  was  a  fixture  all  his  lifetime  at  Jarrow  on  the  River  Tyne. 
While  his  writings  are  valuable  from  having  so  few  fron» 
others,  we  have  found  that  implicit  confidence  is  to  be  guarded 
against.  ITie  foregoing  opinion  we  have  held  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  we  lately  read  in  Elton's  Oriffim  of  English  the 
following: — "There  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  ancient 
condition  of  the  inland  districts.  The  general  statements  on 
this  point  by  Bede  and  his  mediaeval  imitators  appear  to  be  based 
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on  no  original  authority.  They  are  evidently  founded  on  a  few 
allusions  in  the  classical  writings,  and  these  in  their  turn  upon 
the  reports  of  merchants  who  were  only  familiar  with  the  coast."" 
Again,  **  Another  very  old  account  of  Britain  may  be  read  in  the 
history  of  .Gildas,  but  its  details  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
actual  historical  evidence."^  In  The  Viking  Age^  by  Du  Chaillu, 
he  writes  to  the  effect  that  the  writings  of  Gildas,  more  or  less 
copied  by  Nennius,  Bede,  and  subsequent  chroniclers,  are  a  mass 
of  glaring  contradictions.  In  Celtic  Scotland  the  Northern  Picts 
are  described  as  unmistakably  Gaelic — also  known  as  the 
Cruithne~and  to  have  been  the  sole  inhabitants  of  Britain 
north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  and  elsewhere ;  that  in  the  old 
Welsh  traditions  they  are  called  the  Gwyddyl  or  Goidheal 
Fticliti  (the  Irish  simply  termed  them  Gwyddyl),  who  occupied 
the  Pentland  or  Pictland  Hills  (near  Edinburgh)  to  the  River 
Carron  (Stirlingshire),  known  to  the  Welsh  as  Manau  Guotodin 
or  Gododin,  and  to  the  Irish  as  the  plain  of  Mannan. 

With  the  Picts  in  Scotland  are  coupled  those  so-called  in 
Galloway,  and  the  Iludhruidhe,  who  appear  in  the  Irish  Annals 
as  the  Cruithne  or  Picts,  inhabiting  the  whole  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  but  eventually  confined  to  Dalnaraidhe  or  Dalaradia,  and 
who  remained  a  separate  people,  as  the  Cruithne.  They  are 
mentioned  as  having  spoken  the  same  language  as  the  other 
people  in  Ireland,  and  in  Irish  history  are  made  the  descendants 
of  Ir,  one  of  the  sons  of  Milesius.  We  give  this  outline  from 
Celtic  Scotland^  and  will  enter  on  the  subject  hereafter,  to  prove 
that  the  Picts  in  Ireland  and  thos6  in  Galloway  belonged  to  the 
same  clannas,  but  that  the  name  in  Galloway  was  used  in  too 
wide  a  sense,  as  it  principally  was  connected  with  the  Rudh- 
ruidhe  or  Rudrighe,  who,  while  in  Antrim  and  Down,  etc.,  only 
formed  a  section  of  the  Ulidians,  and  were  believed  to  have  been 
from  a  non-Celtic  source.  That  the  Picts  north  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  were  Celtic  there  is  every  rejison  to  believe;  but  from 
intermixture  with  the  alxirigines,  as  well  as  with  the  Cymri,  etc., 
a  difference  more  or  less  in  language  existed,  the  sole  cause  of  so 
many  speculations,  strengthenwl  by  trusting  too  much  to  the 
writings  of  individuals  who  lived  centuries  ago,  yet  not  at  the 
periods.  The  explanation  we  give  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
Columba  not  understanding  some  of  those  he  fii-st  came  in  f 
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tact  with.  We  have  knowledge  in  our  own  time  how  different 
dialects  in  different  countries  are  apt  to  perplex  a  stranger.  In 
connection  with  the  so-called  Picts  in  Galloway  and  those  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  there  is  an  old  tradition  that  they 
brewed  their  ale  from  heather,  and  when  the  last  of  them  died 
without  having  divulged  the  process,  the  secret  of  the  said 
brewing  was  lost  to  posterity.  We  have  always  considered  the 
statement  as  one  of  those  to  be  considered  as  fabuloas  ;  and  this 
is  now  confirmed  as  regards  the  Picts,  for  the  story  evidently 
relates  to  the  Norsemen,  who  spiced  their  ale  with  herbs,  and,  as 
known,  balmy  kinds  are  to  be  found  among  heather.  In  Den- 
mark the  Dutch  myrtle,  or  sweet  willow,  was  used.  It  grows  in 
marshy  heaths  or  moors. 


SCOTS. 


We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  Scoti,  or  Scotti,  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  for  a  considei-able 
time.  In  Ptolemy ""s  maps  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  they  do 
not  appear.  Eumenius,  who  in  a.d.  297  mentions  the  Picts,  and 
also  the  Hibemii,  makes  no  reference  to  the  Scots.  Porphyry  of 
the  same  period,  however,  writes  of  the  Scotkcc  GeuteSy  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  intimation.  In  Ireland  they  were 
considered  to  be  of  more  recent  settlement  than  the  other  tribes, 
but  they  became  dominant  in  those  parts  where  they  had  settled. 
As  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  a.d.  360,  Ammianus  refers  to 
them,  which  is  the  first  notice  by  a  Roman  author  of  the  Scots 
then  being  in  Scotland ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  they  had 
settled,  which  point  we  will  enter  on  when  we  deal  with  the 
Attacoti.  Ireland  from  an  early  period,  bore  the  name  of 
Hibernia.  Tacitus,  when  referring  to  that  country,  terms  it 
"  Hiberniam.'"  The  "  gens  Hibernorum,^  as  the  people,  are  also 
mentioned  by  Festus  Avienus  in  the  fourth  century.  Saint 
Patrick  always  wrote  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland ;  and  in  the  Irish 
Annals^  Hibernia,  and  not  Scotia  is  used.  In  Celtic  Scotland  the 
Scots  and  Picts  are  given  as  two  branches  of  the  Albani,  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  that  prior  to  a.d.  360,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  single  Scot  ever  set  foot  in  North  Britain.     This 
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is  rather  conflicting.  No  one  called  a  Scot  may  be  found  as 
having  been  in  Scotland  prior  to  that  date,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  none  of  the  race  were  there.  In  fact,  everything  bears  out 
that  the  Goidels  or  Gaels  were  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  an 
early  period,  although  unknown  by  the  name  of  Scots.  Camden, 
in  a  map  entitled  Britannia  Romana  (the  Romans  in  Britain), 
places  the  Scots,  as  then  located,  in  Ross-shire,  and  the  dominant 
people.  This,  however,  is  only  his  opinion,  but  it  is  likely 
enough,  only  not  known  then  by  that  name.  The  subject  is  far 
from  clear.  The  line  of  kings  who  subsequently  ruled  Scotland 
were  of  the  Scoti  race  from  Ireland,  the  descendants  of  the  leader 
of  the  Dalriadan  colony  who  settled  in  Argyllshire  in  a.d.  498, 
and  from  whom,  as  is  supposed,  the  present  name,  Scotland,  was 
obtained.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  it  may  have  a 
Norse  derivation,  for  as  Skotland,  it  may  have  been  from  Skat- 
land,  which  is  land  subject  to  a  tax  or  tribute.  We  will  describe 
this  when  dealing  with  the  Bordlands  under  the  Norse  occupation. 
Also  under  the  Irish  Scots  we  will  show  that  those  of  them 
settled  in  Argyllshire,  for  long  paid  tribute  to  the  kings  of 
Ulster.  Both,  therefore,  refer  to  Skat  having  been  paid,  which 
may  have  been  corrupted  to  Skotland,  and  hence  Scotland. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  two  leading  modem 
authorities  differ  considerably  in  their  statements  and  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  first  or  early  tril)es  in  Britain.  Celtic  Scotland 
upholds  its  title  by  making  the  aborigines  the  Celtic  progenitors 
of  all  the  people  in  Scotland.  Karhj  Britain — Celtic  Britain^  on 
the  other  hand,  terms  the  aborigines  as  having  l)een  non-Celtic, 
that  the  Goidels  (Gaels)  had  most  to  do  with  them,  and  where 
the  original  natives  were  unable  to  hold  their  own,  the  Gaels 
bei*ame  greatly  modified  by  the  absorption  and  assimilation  of 
the  indigenous  element.  We  are  also  told  that  long  afterwards 
the  Brythonic  Celts  arrived  and  drove  the  Goidels,  or  Gaels, 
before  them,  as  the  latter  had  treated  the  aborigines.  It  is 
rather  conflicting,  and,  if  not  to  be  followed  on  every  point, 
is  valuable  in  showing  how  little  really  is  known.  Our  opinion 
throughout,  long  before  we  read  Earhj  Britain^  has  been  that 
the  (^ymri  drove  the  Gaels  to  the  north,  and  over  to  Ireland. 
That  the  Celtic  inhabitants  in  Scotland,  however,  were  the  des- 
cendants of,  and  the  representatives  of  the  aborigines  in  purity. 
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we  credit  as  little  as  that  all  the  Gaels  dFiven  northwards  to 
Ireland  by  the  Cymri  were  free  from  admixture  of  blood  with 
the  aborigines.  The  latter  have  been  so  completely  lost  sight 
of  in  history  that  their  extirpation  has  been  accepted  without 
thought  or  reason.  Now  we  have  a  revival  all  the  other  way, 
and  so  sweeping,  as  by  one  to  be  considered  throughout  as  the 
dominant  Celtic  people  in  Scotland ;  and  by  another,  that 
although  of  non-Celtic  origin,  yet  known  in  after  times  as  the 
Picts,  with  their  own  powerful  kings.  This  latter  opinion  is 
based  on  the  story  of  Columba  having  found  some  people  who 
could  not  speak  Erse  or  Gaelic,  as  already  mentioned  by  us. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  they  were  natives.  It  was  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  they  may  have  been  Northmen  or  other 
foreigners,  for  Scotland  appeai-s  to  have  had  visitors  from  all 
parts  in  early  times.  We  never  hear  anything  of  Roman  settlers, 
but  if  all  of  those  in  the  legions  had  to  return,  they  would  not 
take  their  progeny,  which,  doubtless,  they  were  not  deficient  in 
getting.  We  have  already  referred  to  this,  and  hereafter  we  will 
again  refer  to  Columba,  and  his  not  understanding  the  language. 
It  is  a  point  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  for  a 
mixed  race  in  some  districts  must  have  been  introduced.  Neither 
has  the  fact  been  noticed  that  all  the  legions  and  cohorts  were 
not  composed  of  men  from  Italy,  but  many  Ixjing  auxiliary,  were 
filled  with  other  foreigners.  Batavians  and  Tungri — believed  to 
have  been  Germans — Tliracians,  and  the  Spanish  or  ninth  legion, 
with  others,  are  mentioned,  as  serving  in  North  Britain.  The 
Spanish  legion  twice  met  with  revei-ses  in  Scotland,  and  what 
became  of  it  after  Agricola's  departure  is  not  known. 


NOVANT.E   AND    SELGOV.E    AND    CYMRI. 

In  regard  to  Galloway  during  the  Roman  occupation,  its 
inhabitants  were  the  Novantae  and  the  Selgova?,  of  whom  men- 
tion has  already  been  made.  In  Celtic  Scotland  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  first-named  did  not  occupy 
the  district  throughout — that  is,  were  the  aborigines — and  that 
the  Selgova?  were  a  Brigantian  tribe.  Their  name,  however,  is 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  seal^r^y  the  Gaelic  **  to  hunt  ^ 
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^Sealgair  is  a  huntsman),  and  from  this  tribe  the  Sol  way  was 
called.  In  Early  Britain — Celtic  Britain^  both  tribes  are  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been  Brythons,  and  probably  to  no  extent 
Celtic,  except  perhaps  in  point  of  language,  adopted  at  an  early 
period  from  the  Goidelic  invaders.  Also  that  they  were  likely 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  appeared 
in  history  as  Grenunians,  as  thought,  and  Attacotti.  Again,  the 
Selgova?  are  described  as  probably  the  most  thoroughly  non -Celtic 
people  south  of  the  Clyde  in  Roman  times,  and  later  on,  as  of 
the  more  limited  Pictish  district ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  they  had  retained  their  non-Celtic  tongue  down  to  the  sixth 
century,  or  to  have  lost  it  before  the  Roman  occupation.  The 
Novantae  are  stated  to  have  got  their  name  from  Novios  or 
Novijos,  the  word  for  new,  and  probably  given  by  the  Brythons, 
from  which  word  the  Nith  also  has  its  name.  In  this  statement 
it  has  IxKjn  overlooked  that  tlie  Novanta?  district  eastwards 
ended  with  the  river  Dee  as  its  boundary,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Nith,  which  is  miles  further  to  the  east.  Nor 
is  it  in  favour  of  the  conjectture  that  the  Novantae  represented 
the  aborigines,  or  the  ancient  people  of  the  district,  for  the  word 
Novios  or  Novijos  is  completely  opposed  to  such  a  meaning. 
That  it  was  given  by  the  Brythons  cannot  \yc  credited,  unless 
bestowed  by  them  on  the  district  which  they  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  when  the  Goidels  were  driven  out,  and  hence  the  people 
called  the  Novantae  by  the  Romans,  which  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, and  everything  found  tends  to  confirm.  We  will  again 
touch  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  further  suggested  that  the 
building  of  the  Roman  Wall  (North  of  England)  affected  to  such 
a  degree  the  kinsmen  who  were  thus  separated,  that  those  on  the 
north  side  probably  lost  their  national  .characteristics,  and 
became  Brythonised,  while  the  Selgova*  remained  to  form,  with 
the  Novanta?,  the  Attacotti,  who  afterwards  gave  Roman  Britain 
so  much  to  do,  until  their  power  was  broken  l)y  Theodosius 
(a.d.  369),  who  enrolled  their  able-bodied  men  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  sent  them  to  the  continent.  All  this  seems  to  us 
to  Ix?  very  ingenious,  but  very  erroneous.  We  give  it  to  show  the 
Tarious  ideas  in  regard  to  Galloway  history.  In  the  face  of  all 
these  assertions,  the  first  known  inhabitants  are  further  described 
as  having  been  there  from  old  (?.r.,  the  al)origines),  and  were 
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a^ually  called  the  Picts  of  Galloway,  which  signified  that  they 
agreed  with  the  other  Picts  in  tatooing  themselves,  and  that  they 
were  always  ready  to  fight  againsft  the  Brythoa<t.  With  the  end 
of  the  Roman  occupation  it  is  further  stated  that  the  Attacotti 
seem  to  have  been  subdued  or  driven  beyond  the  Nith,  and  with- 
in  the  Dyke  made  probably  about  that  time  (a.d.  410)  com- 
mencing opposite  to  the  Roman  Wall  at  Bowness,  and  ending 
at  IiOchr}'an,  where  the  language  of  their  descendants  to  the 
sixteenth  centur}'  was  Goidelic.  These  statements  convey  a  mass 
of  confusion.  We  cannot  discover  any  basis  for  such  conclu- 
sions. We  have  already  referred  to  the  Dyke,  and  why  it  was 
thniwn  up,  and  may  again  have  occasion  to  inroduce  the  subject. 
We  may  now  state  that  if  the  other  Lowland  tribes  became 
Brvthoniscd  from  the  well-known  incident  introduced  into  the 
a^'count  we  have  given  from  Earhj  Britain^  etc.,  who  with  any 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  south-west  of  Sc*otland  can  be- 
lieve that  the  Novanta»  and  the  Selgova?  were  or  could  be 
exenipte<l  from  the  sfime  ordeal,  but  kept,  from  some  unexplained 
miracle,  as  a  jxxiiHar  or  exceptional  people,  as  pure  Goideis, 
although  described  as  having  been  originally  non-Celtic,  with 
the  Brythons  as  their  neighlK)ui-s  on  the  north  and  east,  the  sea 
lK)unding  in  all  other  parts  ?  It  is  incredible.  As  we  will  show 
hereafter,  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  spoken  by  the  people  in  Galloway, 
sul)Nequent  to  the  Roman  occupation,  was  brought  there  by  the 
Picts  so-called,  who  were  not  the  Novanta*.  etc.,  but  Goideis, 
etc.,  who  left  Ireland,  commencing  about  the  time  when  the 
Romans  departed,  and  continuing  to  arrive  for  some  c-enturies^ 
when  they  became  dominant  over  the  Novantas  who,  we  believe, 
were  a  Cymric  people,  and  which  is  supported  in  many  ways.  In 
lK)th  Celtic  Scotland  and  Early  Britain^  etc.,  it  is  admitted  that 
Carbantium,  which  must  be  Carbantorigum,  was  the  town  of  the 
Selgova?,  and  in  the  iii-st-named  work  derivetl  from  two  Welsh 
|)oenis,  Tadoriton  and  Maporiton,  the  prefixes  Tad  and  Map 
Ixjing  i*espectively  father  and  son.  In  the  other  work  referred 
to,  it  is  sunnised  that  it  may,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  be  Car- 
vetior,  of  a  Roman  inscription  on  a  stone  at  Penrith,  in 
memory  of  a  man  who  held  a  (jua^storial  office  in  the  place  it 
points  to.  It  is  added  that,  if  so,  a  Goidelic  language  was  in 
use  among  the  Selgova?  at  the  time  the  epitaph  was  written,  or 
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else  a  non-Celtic  one.  This  indecision  indicates  that  the  whole 
subject  is  dealt  with  as  supposition,  and  as  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  to  rest  on,  it  is  apt  to  confuse,  and  lead  to  errors. 
ITie  position  of  the  town  is  erroneously  given  in  both  works.  In 
the  first  it  is  placed  as  shown  by  Ptolemy,  on  what  is  now  known 
a.s  the  Meat  of  Urr,  and  in  the  other  work  on  the  T^t  bank  of 
the  Xith.  llie  more  probable  site,  however,  is  at  Drumore, 
south-e&st  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  hill  is  400  feet  high,  and  the 
view  from  the  summit  is  very  fine,  commanding  the  Solway,  as 
well  as  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  only  a  fort  in  appearance, 
while  the  Moat  of  Urr,  standing  on  low  ground,  shows  that  a 
more  extensive  fortified  place  had  existed.  For  full  particulars 
we  have  to  refer  to  the  respective  parishes.  We  will  again 
mention  the  Novanta;  and  the  Selgovae  as  we  go  along.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  personal  knowledge  of  Galloway  is  wanting 
in  the  works  referred  to,  which  to  some  extent  has  prevented  the 
subjects  being  accurately  dealt  with.  In  Celtic  Scotland  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  no  ^^pens^  in  Galloway,  and  pointing  out 
that  **  the  distinctive  usage  of  ])eji  and  ben  or  Cenii  enables  us 
to  detect  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Cymric  and  Gaelic 
forms  of  the  same  word.*"  Also,  '*  that  in  these  laws  the  generic 
terms  do  not  show  the  existence  of  a  Cymric  language  in  the 
district.*"  This  is  decided  enough,  but  is  altogether  erroneous  as 
reganls  Galloway.  The  word  pen^  and  sometimes  in  the  cor- 
nipted  form  /Ww,  is  to  be  found  in  diff'ercnt  places  in  the  district. 
Thus  plain  and  unquestionable,  it  hns,  however,  by  a  recent 
writer  (Maxwell)  been  asserted  that  they  are  corruptions  of  the 
Gaelic  beann  (a  mountain,  etc.)  and  even  of  poll  for  a  streamlet. 
'ITie  said  author  is,  or  was,  a  Ix^liever  in  all  that  Mr.  Skene's 
Celtic  Scotland  contains.  Pont,  in  his  maps,  has  made 
occasional  blunders,  for  he  has  rendered  Penkill  as  Pool  kill, 
and  to  several  other  streams  in  the  same  parish  (Minnigaft*) 
and  elsewhere  he  gives  j>ool  and  poll  (sometimes  pil)  as  prefixes. 
Pont,  whose  c(mneotion  or  knowledge  of  Galloway  was  prin- 
cipally of  an  outside  character,  drafted  his  maps  previous  to 
1614,  given  as  the  date  of  his  death.  Being  only  a  stream, 
with  no  land  so  called,  and  therefore  no  record,  when  it 
was  first  known  as  Penkill  is  not  to  be  traced,  but  doubtless 
Pontes  spelling  is  eiToneous,  an  occurrence  not  exceptional.     We 
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may  mention  that  Pen-cil,  pronounced  Penkill,  is  Cymric  or 
Welsh,  and  a  place-name  which  fully  describes  the  situation 
previous  to,  and  where  the  stream  joins  the  Cree — hence  the 
name.  Poll  is  found  as  a  prefix  in  Ireland  to  the  names  of 
streams,  but  it  is  irregular,  for  in  Ireland  it  strictly  means  a  hole, 
a  pit.  It  has,  however,  been  applied  to  deep  small  pools  of 
Avater,  and  very  deep  holes  in  rivers  and  lakes,  thus  spreading  as 
a  prefix  to  streams.  In  most  of  the  counties  it  only  signifies 
a  hole.  In  Gaelic  it  is  found  as  poll  and  puill,  and  the  principal 
meaning  mire,  etc.,  also  a  puddle,  with  other  designations  similar 
to  the  Irish.  In  Cymric  or  Welsh  ic  is  peoll,  a  small  pool,  a 
pit.  In  Icelandic  or  Norse,  it  is  polle,  a  pool  or  pond.  In  Scot- 
tish Lowland  it  is  changed  to  pow  or  pou,  pronounced  poo,  for  a 
sluggish,  slow-running  stream.  It  has  other  meanings  more  or 
less  connected  therewith.  We  give  the  foregoing  particulars  to 
show  that  pol  for  a  stream  is  in-egular,  for  which  there  are  other 
words  in  the  different  languages.  So  many  being  in  Minnigaff 
Parish  is  singular,  and  may  have  been  given  by  the  Irish  Scots 
as  settlers,  but  which,  however,  without  authentic  information,  we 
ascribe  to  Pont.  It  explains  how  words  may  have  been  misapplied 
in  the  names  of  places  handed  down,  with  after  corruptions, 
and  without  the  research  required  before  arriving  at  conclusions. 
Although  the  Cymric  pwll  in  its  pronunciation  is  similar  to  the 
oi-dinary  word  pull,  same  as  pool,  with  a  peculiar  sound  to  the  U 
which  cannot  be  written,  yet  the  pol,  poll,  or  pool  used  by  Pont 
as  prefixes  are  probably  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse.  Pont's  maps 
are  very  valuable,  but,  like  many  past  and  present  authors,  he  is 
not  to  be  implicitly  followed.  In  fact,  many  spellings  are  in- 
accurate, although  they  can  be  followed  by  those  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  are  in  the  names  of  places, 
etc.,  in  Galloway,  many  Cymric  or  Welsh  words  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  recognised  as  such,  from  the  resemblance 
in  spelling  to  similar  words  in  Gaelic.  Also  the  many  present 
mania  with  some  writers  for  the  latter  has  darkened  and  absorbed 
much  that  did  exist,  and  carried  to  extirpation  in  Celtic  Scotland^ 
in  which  we  are  told  that  the  aborigines  were  Celts  of  the 
Goidelic  or  Gaelic  race,  who  existed  throughout.  This  has  been 
followed  by  recent  authors,  without  personal  research  having 
been  given. 
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The  Xovantae,  we  have  not  a  doubt  of,  were  of  the  Cymric 
race.  They  are  fiupposed  to  have  had  their  name  from  the  Nith, 
although  some  distance  from  it  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  errors.  In  Ptolemy'^s  time  that 
river  was  named  Novios.  It  is  mentioned  in  Early  Britahi^ 
that  Novios,  if  Celtic,  was  the  word  for  new  in  all  the  dialects, 
but  that  the  Brythons  treated  it  as  Xovios  or  Novijos,  and 
eventually  made  into  the  Welsh  Newydd,  new,  and  from  sonic 
stage  of  this  last  was  Xith  got;  but  this  could  only  happen 
through  the  medium  of  men  who  spoke  Goidelic,  and  the  writer 
supposed  them  to  have  been  the  Picts  of  Galloway,  but  as  we 
will  show  hereafter,  the  people  so  called  were  not  then  in  power 
in  the  district,  and  the  name  unknown.  There  has  been  far  too 
much  wild  supposition  in  regard  to  Galloway  history.  The 
Xovantae  certainly  succeeded  or  absorbed  the  aborigines,  or 
according  to  the  old  opinion,  and  as  we  think  the  correct  one,  to 
have  driven  out  the  Goidels  or  Gaels,  who  had  become  settlers 
for  a  time,  and  were  thus  forced  to  Ireland  and  northwards. 
The  other  Galloway  race  known  as  the  Selgovae  or  hunters,  as 
has  been  written,  were  further  to  the  east  and  north,  and  pro- 
bably, as  has  been  stated,  gave  to  the  Solway  its  name.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  neither  of  the  two  tribes  are  called  Picts  in  Roman 
times,  which  began  to  end  about  a.d.  410.  St.  Xinian,  who  was 
located  at  Whithoni  during  their  rule,  and  dieil  there  in  a.d.  432, 
is  mentioned  by  l^e  to  have  l)een  a  native  of  North  Wales,  and 
Rhys  calls  him  a  Brython  (Cymri).  They  therefore  agree  as  to 
the  Sainfs  nationality,  and  both  further  agree  in  their  state- 
ments that  he  laboured  to  convert  the  Picts  of  Galloway  to 
Christianity  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  his  time  the 
natives  were  called  the  No  van  be  and  the  Selgova*,  and  not  Picts, 
a  term  very  questionable  as  having  been  previously  applied  to  the 
natives,  and  certainly  then  obsolete  there,  and  in  all  other  dis- 
tricts under  Roman  rule.  lk?de  adds  that  they  were  also  known 
as  the  Xiduari,  or  men  of  the  Xith,  Avhich  was  evidently  con- 
veyed to  hiin  by  some  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  of  the  district.  This  confusion  of  names  arose  from  the 
difference  of  periods,  the  absence  of  contemporary  evidence,  for 
Bede  died  three  centuries  after  St.  Xinian  had  passed  away,  having 
been  bom  in   a.d.  673,  and  dying  in  734 ;  and  further,  as  we 
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have  stated  elsewhere,  by  his  own  account  his  whole  life  was 
spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jarrow,  Northumberland,  undis- 
turbed by  absence  or  travel.  To  him,  personally,  Galloway  was 
therefore  unknown.  Of  the  Novantae,  etc.,  we  learn  nothing  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  who  as  Cymri  must  either  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  dominant  Scots  from  Ireland,  or  that  those 
who  could  not  remain  went  further  north,  or  to  the  east  and 
southwards,  which  latter  is  corroborated  by  the  exodus  under 
Constantine  which  we  will  again  refer  to.  The  Roman  tenure, 
which  extended  over  three  centuries,  we  have  already  described  ; 
but,  as  stated  by  us,  very  little  has  been  left  to  mark  it,  although 
held  so  long. 
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It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  the  Roman  occupation 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Brigantes, 
whose  northerly  limit  certainly  touched  upon  the  Sol  way  Firth  in 
the  north-west,  while  it  did  not  probably  fall  far  short  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  in  the  nortli-east.  Elsewhere  this  is  repeated  by 
the  statement  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  the  population  was  mainly  comprised  of  the  great  nation 
of  the  Brigantes  with  its  dependent  tribes.  A  line  drawn  by 
Ptolemy  from  the  Sol  way  Firth  across  the  country  to  the  east 
coast,  which  exactly  separated  the  Brigantes  from  the  tribes  in 
the  north,  is  stated  to  be  obviously  artificial,  as  it  follows  the 
coui-se  of  the  Roman  Wall,  shortly  before  constructed  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  This  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
for  Adrian  or  Hadrian  only  passed  over  to  Britain  in  a.d.  120, 
and  Ptolemy's  Geography  is  believed  to  have  been  issued  about, 
if  not  in  the  same  year.  The  wall  was  not  erected  until  about 
A.D.  124.  We  refer  to  this  particularly,  as  other  modem  writers 
have  stated  that  Galloway  at  one  period  was  called  Brigantia, 
which  is  erroneous,  and  appears  to  have  emanated  from  Boethius, 
and  has  so  far  been  again  repeated  in  Celtic  Scotland,  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  Selgova;  were  a  Brigantian  tribe.  Holinshed,  SL 
ti-ustworthy  English  writer,  who  died  about  1680,  states 
that   "the   opinion   of    the    best   learned   is   whollie  contrarie 
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thereunto,  affirming  the  same  Brigants  not  to  be  so  far  north 
by  the  distance  of  many  miles  as  Hector  Boetius  and  othere  of  his 
countrymen  place  them,  which  thing  in  the  historic  of  England 
we  have  also  noted  ....  But,  nevertheless,  we  have 
followed  the  course  of  the  Scotish  historic  in  manor,  as  it  is 
written  by  the  Scots  themselves.'"  We  give  this  from  the 
original,  and  thus  corroborate  Mackenzie,  who  in  his  Histonj 
of  Galloway  states  "that  the  name  Brigantia  was  ever  anciently 
applied  to  Galloway  appeai-s  more  than  questionable,  for  we 
know  from  good  authority  that  the  territories  of  the  Brigantes,  a 
considerable  tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  lay  in  England.*"  Camden, 
the  English  authority,  fully  describes  their  country  as  having 
comprised  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cumberland.  Forbes-Leslie  in  his  Early  Races  of  Scotland  men- 
tions that  they  occupied  the  mountainous  and  woody  districts 
from  the  Humljer  to  the  Solway.*"  In  regard  to  origin,  Camden, 
quoting  from  Strabo,  mentions  the  Brigantes  a  people  of  the 
Alps.  In  England  they  became  numerous  and  powerful.  Both 
in  Celtic  Scotland  and  in  Early  Britain^  it  is  conjectured 
that  they  became  established  even  north  of  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde.  The  Roman  war  with  them  began  in  a.d.  50,  and  their 
reduction  was  effected  in  69  and  70.  It  was  in  a.d.  80  that 
Julius  Agricola,  in  his  third  campaign,  penetrated  into  Scotland 
as  far  as  th.e  Forth  ;  and,  in  his  fifth  campaign,  a.d.  82,  to 
Galloway.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  various  campaigns. 
If  the  Selgova*  were  Brigantes,  why  do  tliey  not  so  appear  by 
that  name.  It  has  been  assumed  that  they  were  located  south 
of,  and  kindred  people  were  lx?yond  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
although  they  appear  under  other  names.  It  is  asserted  that 
they  were  compased  of  various  tribes.  There  has  been  far  too 
much  of  conjecture,  and  much  that  is  opposed  to  Camden  and 
other  authorities,  with  nothing  fresh  in  information  to  substan- 
tiate what  is  advanced.  A  (| notation  from  Paiisanias  cannot 
apply  to  them,  that  Antoninus  Pius  (bom  in  a.d.  86,  and  died 
in  161)  had  sufficiently  chastised  the  Brigantes  for  making  in- 
roads into  Genunia,  a  Roman  province  in  Britain.  It  was  in 
a.d.  139  that  Lollius  the  lieutenant  was  sent  to  Scotland  to 
drive  back  the  northern  tribes,  where  he  erected  the  wall, 
for  which  he  was  surnamed  Britannicus ;  and  as  quite  another 
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diiitinct  event,  he  was  also  highly  commended  for  taking  from 
the  Brigantes  some  part  of  their  countn'.  In  Early  Britain,, 
Pausanias  is  described  as  stating  that  the  Romans  attacked  the 
the  Brigantes  because  they  invaded  a  people  tributary  to  Rome, 
and  called  the  Genunian  division  or  cohort  In  the  translation 
given  it  is  rendered,  ^  But  he  (the  Emperor  Antoninus)  took 
from  the  Brigantes  in  Britannia  a  great  deal  of  their  land, 
Ix^cause  they  had  made  hostile  incursions  on  the  Venuvians  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  Romans.'"  In  this  version  we  have  them 
called  the  Venuvians,  which  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with  the 
Latin  Venedotia  already  given  by  us.  Camden^'s  opinion  is 
*'  that  if  read  Gonouthia  for  Grenounia,  that  word  comes  so  near 
Guinethia,  and  this  Guinethia  (or  Gwynedh)  borders  so  much  on 
the  country  of  the  Brigantes  that  unless  Pausanias  means  this 
country,  some  oracle  must  fiud  out  for  us  what  country  he 
means.'"  The  country  to  which  the  foregoing  applies  is  in  North 
Wales,  and  pei-tained  to  the  Ordovices,  called  in  Latin  Guene- 
dotia  and  Vendotia,  and  in  British  Gwj-nedh.  In  Early  Britain^ 
the  statement  of  Pausanias^  in  his  "Description  of  Greece^ 
has  obtained  credence,  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  bears  on  the 
f)oint  wished  to  be  brought  out.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pau- 
Kiiiiias  was  ever  in  Britain,  and  the  passage  conveys  but  little. 
ITie  translation  by  Camden  is  that  "  Antoninus  Pius  deprived 
the  Brigantes  of  much  of  their  lands  because  they  began  to  make 
incursions  into  Geiiounia,  a  region  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Komans.'"  This  may  refer  to  Agricola,  who  in  a.d.  78  com- 
pletely subdued  the  Ordovices,  and  in  79  the  lands  of  some  of 
the  Brigantian  tribes  were  overrun,  and  fortresses  ei-ected  among 
them.  In  support  of  the  passage  applying  to  Scotland  in  Early 
Britain^  reference  is  made  to  what  Adamnan  relates,  that 
not  long  aflter  Columba's  coming  to  Britain,  he  crossed  to 
Drumalban  on  a  mission  to  Brude,  King  of  the  Picts,  whose 
stronghold  was  near  the  River  of  Ness,  prolmbly  not  far  from  its 


1  Pausanias,  a  Greek  topographical  writer,  who  taui^ht  at  Athens  and 
afrerwards  at  Rome,  where  he  died.  His  Descriptio  Grcecke  is  a  kind  of 
jr>uroal  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  describes  everything  remarkable  in 
Greece.  His  writings  have  been  considered  difficult  to  follow  from  hi» 
pecaliar  style. 
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mouth.  That,  speaking,  in  the  Goidelic  (Gaelic)  language  to 
him  and  his  men,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  under- 
stood ;  but  to  peasants  or  plebeians,  as  stated,  he  had  to  preach 
through  an  interpreter.  However,  as  a  Celtic  scholar  (Professor 
Mackinnon)  has  mentioned,  **  An  educated  Goidel  might  make 
himself  understood  in  one  locality  though  not  in  another.  The 
fact  that  an  interpreter  was  once  or  twice  employed  by  St. 
Columba  implies  that  ordinarily  therc  was  no  occasion  for  the 
services  of  such  a  person.""  This  can  or  should  be  understood  by 
most  inquirers.  As  we  have  already  mentioned  elsewhere,  we 
know  how  different  dialects  of  the  same  language  are  apt  to  per- 
plex in  ordinary  conversation.  It  is  also  related  that  when  at  the 
Isle  of  Skye  two  young  men  brought  their  aged  father  to  be 
baptised,  the  interpreter  had  again  to  be  in  attendance.  This 
old  man  is  described  as  the  Chief  of  the  Geonians,  called  by 
Adamnan  Geona  Cohors,  which,  as  supposed,  refei's  to  the  people 
on  the  mainland  called  Cerones  in  the  MS.  of  Ptolemy's 
'*  Geography.**^  A  supposition  is  therein  stated  that  the  word 
Genunia  may  be  of  Pictish  origin,  Geona  Cohors  being  Geonia 
Cohort,  and  that  Cohors  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  Goidelic 
word  it  was  meant  to  render,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  can 
have  been  no  other  than  dal^  a  division  or  part.  The  conclusion 
therefrom  arrived  at  in  Earhj  Britain — Celtic  Britain^  is  that, 
"  the  Genunians  cannot  have  been  Brythons ;  and,  if  that  be 
correct,  they  can  hardly  have  been  any  other  people  than  the 
dwellers  between  the  Solway  Esk  and  I^ch  Ryan.  They  would, 
in  fact,  seem  to  be  the  same  people  who  appear  later  as 
Attacotti,  and  later  still  as  the  Picts  of  Galloway.  They  were 
a  highly  indomitable  race,  and  seldom  on  good  terms  with  their 
Brythonic  neighbours,  so  it  is  by  no  means  possible  that  they  had 
as  yet  fought  it  out  with  the  Romans/*  We  have  in  this  an 
example  of  how  to  make  history,  and  not  to  follow  what  can  be 
gathered  from  truthful  sources.  We  have  to  remark  in  regard 
to  this  perversion  of  history  that  the  country  referred  to  com- 
prised modern  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright  shires,  alias  Galloway, 
and  was  possessed  by  the  Novanta;  and  the  Selgova?  in  Roman 
times.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  arrangement  of 
history,  for  the  scene  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  as  described  by  Adam- 
nan,  to  be  transferred  to  Galloway,  the  most  southern  point  of 
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Scotland,  the  distance  between  the  two  places  by  sea  or  land 
being  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  which  in  ttie  times 
referred  to  must  have  occupied  several  days  to  travel.  The  next 
point  is  that  Columba  was  not  at  lona  for  over  fifty  years  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Galloway,  and  the  Attacotti 
ai*e  never  found  mentioned  in  the  district,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
part  of  Scotland.  We  will  again  refer  to  this,  although  it 
cannot  affect  the  question  about  the  Brigantes,  meanwhile  wc 
shall  relate  a  curious  story  which  appears  in  Camden^'s  Britannia 
in  connection  with  Agricola'^s  campaign.  It  is  that  when  he 
advanced  into  Scotland  in  a.d.  80,  a  cohort  of  Usipians,  raised  in 
Germany  and  sent  over  to  Britain,  mutinied,  killed  their  com- 
mander, and  some  soldiers  who  were  attached  to  give  them 
instruction,  or  in  modem  phrase,  to  drill  them.  They  then  fled 
and  embarked  in  three  vessels,  compelling  the  masters  to  carry 
them  off,  but  only  one  obeying,  the  other  two  were  slain.  After- 
wards, being  tossed  up  and  down  (at  sea)  and  falling  upon  some 
Britons  who  opposed  them  in  their  own  defence,  often  conquerors 
and  sometimes  conquered,  they  underwent  great  privations  as  they 
floated  around  the  shores  of  Britain.  Where  they  started  from 
is  not  mentioned.  It  is  a  confused  account,  for  of  the  three 
vessels  only  one  is  followed,  ending  in  being  captured  by  the 
Suevians  and  then  by  the  Frisians,  as  pirates.  Some  were 
bought  by  the  merchants,  and  by  change  of  masters  were  again 
brought  to  Britain.  Such  is  the  story  in  brief  form,  and  not  an 
improbable  one.  With  so  much  conjecture  now  being  raised  and 
rife  in  regard  to  early  history,  we  may  start  the  supposition  that 
some  of  the  men  of  this  cohort  were  the  individuals,  or  their 
offspring,  who  required  the  interpreter  when  Columba  preached 
to  them.  It  is  as  probable  as  the  statement  of  the  aborigines 
still  being  in  existence  as  a  people  or  nation,  and  retaining  their 
original  language  in  the  sixth  century,  yet  unknown  to  the 
Goidels.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  strength  of  a  cohort 
was  about  six  hundred  men,  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion, 
and  if  they  mutinied  in  a  body  what  became  of  them  all,  for 
although  possible,  it  is  rather  improbable  that  the  three  vessels 
seized  could  have  contained  them.  The  number  was  about  the 
same  as  the  present  home  strength  of  an  infantry  regiment  on 
the  peace  establishment,  but  the  transport  accommodation  was 
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not  then  what  it  now  is.  Some  Norse  war  vessels  were  capable 
of  taking  two  hundred  men,  but  that  such  were  captured  is  most 
improbable. 


AlTACOTTl. 


The  Attacotti  having  been  prominently  brought  forward  in 
the  foregoing  rcmarks,  we  must  enter  on  their  history,  which  has 
given  rise  to  many  conjectures.  Why  it  should  have  been  so  is 
difficult  to  understand,  for  Irish  history  supplies  the  necessary 
information.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  early  periods  is 
called  "  legendary,*"  and  probably  it  is  so,  but  still  legends 
usually  convey  more  or  less  truth.  Inter-communication  between 
Hibemia  and  Alba  seems  to  have  been  constant  from  the  earliest 
known  times,  and  throughout  the  Roman  occupation,  between 
A.D.  82,  and,  say,  410.  With  such  knowledge,  to  suppose 
that  Galloway  and  Ireland  were  isolated  from  each  other,  no  one 
surely  will  be  bold  enough  to  advance.  In  fact,  the  revei-se  is 
con"oborated  by  an  Irish  king  being  with  Agricola  when  he  was 
in  the  district,  as  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  the  period  agreeing. 
Coniiollan  therefore  appears  tu  be  correct  in  believing  that  the 
said  king  was  Tuathal  (ie.,  the  legitimate),  son  of  King  Fiacha 
Fionn-Ola,  whom  he  succeeded  in  a.d.  76.  He  was,  however,  an 
exile  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  known  in  Ireland  as  Tuathal- 
Teachthmar.  His  most  determined  foes  were  the  Aitheach-Tuatha, 
a  immerous  |K*ople  scattered  over  Ireland,  descendants  of  the 
Firbolg,  and  other  settlers,  who  were  treated  as  a  servile  helpless 
class  by  the  dominant  Scoti.  As  recorded,  Tuathal  fought  133 
battles  in  the  different  provinces  iigainst  the  people,  whom  he  in 
the  end  reduced  to  obedience  ;  and  he  ruled  over  Ireland  for 
thirty  years.  The  Latinised  name  for  the  Aitheach-Tuatha  is 
Attacotti — the  people  in  regard  to  whom  so  many  wild  state- 
ments have  been  made.  MacFirbis  states: — "The  Attacotti,  a  tribe 
Firbolgs  (Belgic  race),  the  remnants  of  whom,  wherever  they 
were  seated,  were  styled  Aitheachs — i.r.,  Attacotti  or  plebeians 
by  their  conquerors.  This  district  was  called  *'  Attacotti 
district,*"  or  a  district  not  in  possession  of  freemen  of  the  Scotic 
^r   Milesian   (?)   blood.      Anglicised,  a   portion   is   now   called 
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Tonaghty,  a  small  parish  near  Beal  Atha-na-lub,  or  Ncwbrook, 
in  the  barony  of  Carra."'  We  may  observe  that  the  term  Scotic, 
as  used  above,  is  questioned  by  us  elsewhere.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Irish  history  that  this  people,  being  sorely 
oppressed,  about  a.d.  9,  treacherously  murdered  most  of  the 
Milesian  (?)  provincial  kings  and  chiefs,  etc.,  and  set  up  a  king 
of  their  own  race  named  Cairbri-Cean-Cait,  who  ruled  Ireland  for 
five  years.  The  Irish  records  mention  various  expeditions  to 
Britain  and  Gaul,  as  allies  of  the  Picts  and  Britons  in  their  wars 
with  the  Romans,  commencing  as  early  as  129  b.c,  which  is 
evidently  wrong,  for  the  first  landing  of  the  Romans  in  Albion, 
was  in  55  b.c.  ;  and  as  regards  Scotland,  not  until  a.d.  80.  In 
connection  with  Scottish  history,  the  Attacotti  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  century,  when  they  are  known  to  have  joined  the 
Roman  legions  as  auxiliaries,  and  were  sent  abroad,  which  was 
the  policy  of  the  Romans,  who  received  recruits  from  all  parts. 
Professor  Rhys,  in  his  Early  Britain^  has  given  the  tribe  to 
Galloway,  There  is  no  basis  for  it,  but  mere  conjecture.  His 
authorities,  which  we  have  investigated,  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
He  even  stamps  them  as  cannibals,  affirming  that  Jerome  was 
correct  in  his  statement  that  as  Roman  auxiliaries  in  Gaul  they 
cut  off  and  eat  portions  of  men  and  woihen  as  .dainties  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  could  have  had.  A  very 
nice  race  to  try  and  make  out  as  the  people  of  Gallloway  and  the 
ancestoi-s  of  tliese  Galwegians  of  the  ancient  stock  who  remain. 
Investigation  has  provc»d  that  Jerome  did  not  see  it  done,  but 
only  heard  the  libel.  Such  a  charge  should  not  have  been  dealt 
with  in  so  loase  a  manner.  No  evidence  being  traceable  from 
other  sources,  there  is  not  a  doubt  on  the  minds  of  men  of  high 
literarv  standing  that  he  was  imposed  on,  and  we  believe 
that  he  (Jerome)  being  young  at  the  time,  was  played  on  by 
some  not  over  scrupulous  clerical  brother.  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  Professor  Rhys,  and  his  echoer  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  who 
in  lectui*es  in  Wigtonshire  i-epeated  it,  thus  casting  such  a 
stigma  on  the  ancient  and  warlike  Galwegians  ?  In  the  latter  s 
book  styled  Dtimfnes  and  Galloway^  the  cannibalism  is  dropped 
without  an  explanation,  but  the  term  Attacots  is  given  to  the 
inhabitants  which  will  mislead.  Besides,  the  readers  of  such  books 
are  few  in  number,  while  the  mischief  done  at  the  lectures  will 
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be  retained  by  those  who  were  present,  for  few  are  acquainted 
with  history. 

With  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  Irish  records,  there  is  also 
much  very  questionable  information,  and  of  this  latter  kind  is 
that  the  Attacotti  joined  the  Picts  and  Britons  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Romans  prior  to  the  time  of  Agricola.     What  is 
mentioned  appears  to  relate  to  the  fourth  century,  and  also  that 
Crinithann-Niadh-Nair  who  reigned  from  a.d.  7  to  9,  has  been 
confused  with  Crimthann  who  began  to  reign  in  a.d.  S65,  and 
preceded  Niall  (Mor  of  the  nine  hostages),  who  succeeded  .in  378 
as  King  of  Ireland,  and  so  continued  until  405.     It  is  specially 
mentioned  that  the  latter  made  incursions  into  Britain  (Alba)  in 
one  of  which  he  encountered  Stilicho  in  command  of  a  legion,  who 
repelled  him  and  his  Scots  (Irish).     In  those  incursions  he  is  stated 
to  have  had  many  of  the  Attacotti  in  his  army,  who  l^eing  the 
natural  enemies  of  his  (NialPs)  family,  deserted,  and  were  incor- 
porated .  in  the  Roman  legions.     Two  bands  of  them  are  after- 
wards found  with  others  (called  barbarian  troops.  Moors,  etc.) 
embodied  under  the  title  of  "  Honoriani,**'  and  employed  in  the 
Spanish  war.     From  other  sources  similar  information    is  also 
gathered;  and   that  about   a.d.  367,  a  great  rising  took  place 
from   the  Clyde  to   the  Thames,  to  be  free  from  Roman  rule. 
It  was  put  down,  when  the  Picts  and  Scots  (Irish)  were  driven 
back    beyond  the  northern   wall  ;  and  the  Attacotti,  from  being 
enemies,  were  afterwards   the  soldiei*s  of  Valentin ian.     On  this 
occasion   the  old  barrier  from  the  (lydc  to  the  Forth  was  re- 
stored, after  the  country   between  it  and  IIa(lrian''s  barrier  was 
recovered  by  Theodosius  (father  of  Theodosiiis  the  Emperor)  all 
of  which  was  effected  by  a.d.  370.     Afterwards  the  Picts  and 
Scots  (Irish)  again  broke  the  Ixirrier,  and  a  Roman  legion  was 
sent,  which  repulsed  them.     In   further  elucidation,  it  may  be 
stated  that  Stilicho,  already  mentioned,  was  a  General  (he  after- 
wards rose  to  high  position)  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius, sumamed  the  Great,  who  died  in  a.d.  395.     There  is  thus 
contemporary  evidence  from  different  sources  of  the  Attacotti  and 
their  doings  ip  the  fourth  century  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their 
fii*st  known  appearance  in  AWm  was  in  the  north,  and  not  in  the 
south  or  south-west.     Bede,  who  only  wrote  from  hearsay,  having 
been  bom  833  years  after  the  supposed  date  of  expulsion,  states 
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tiinl  ihi\  wt-ne  in  Sct»llaiid  Id  a.d.  258,  and  expelled  bv  the  Picts 
H^oul  440.  This  period  also  includes  the  fourth  centurj*. 
Kic-iiurd  of  l'ii\-noester  (so  named  from  his  native  place,  and  a 
moTjk  of  the  Abliey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster)  who  died  in  a.d. 
I4<n,  iia>  lopographicalh  placed  them  in  Ai^lland  Dumbarton- 
chines,  i'ainden,  in  a  map  entitled  Britannia  Romano^  shows 
lljc-m  AS  Ix'in^  in  Alvnleenshire.  Hichard*s  work  has  been  called 
vi»urious,  liut  be  i^rtainly  located  the  Attacotti  near  the  old 
fn >iitJtT  iMirifr.  in  hrt-aking  Ihroutrh  which  they  acted  with  the 
ScH»t>  (Irish)  and  tlie  northern  Picts,  etc.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lirve  that  the\  ^*eiv  not  >ettler<  in  Scotland  at  any  period,  but 
mere  nitnvnaric^  fruni  Irt-land,  ready  for  war  and  spoil.  There 
is  not  a  trace  o{  them  to  be  found  in  Galloway.  If  they  had 
Ixnn  the  iuhnbitants,  as  for  tlie  first  time  suggested  in  Earh/ 
lint  am — Celtic  BriinitK  the  Novaiita"  and  the  Selgovae  would  not 
ha\e  l)een  so  called  by  the  Romans.  Neither  would  King 
Tiiathal-Tcachinar  lla^e  tied  theiv  as  an  exile,  for  the  inhabitants 
would  have  lx*en  of  the  same  nice  whom  we  have  shown  were  his 
enemies  in  Ireland.  It  st^ems  very  clear  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  Earh/  Britain  in  attempting  to  locate  them  in  Gal- 
lowHV,  unless  it  can  l)e  prove<l  that  Irish  history  on  the  sub- 
ject is  all  wrong,  which  we  do  not  think  can  l)e  done.  Galloway, 
for  long  having  lK*en  considered  a  terra  incognita^  has  become  a 
field  for  all  sorts  of  s[KHiilative  ideas,  and  the  fitting  in  of  stray 
kings,  etc.,  who  amnot  be  recognised  and  given  their  pro j)er  place 
of  settlement. 


IRISH -SCOTS. 


We  now  come  to  another  period,  when  a  |)eople  froin  Ireland, 
already  mentioned,  settled  in  (Jalloway.  Chalmers,  in  his  Cole- 
(Ionia,  Yiidivs  to  this,  which  in  Celtic  Scotland  is  repudiated,  with 
the  remark  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  authority  for  such 
colonisation.  We  agree  with  Chalmers,  but  not  as  to  the  period 
given  by  him,  for  this  exodus  to  Galloway  is  more  likely  to  have 
connnenced  in  the  sixth,  rather  than  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  to  have  continuetl  more  or  less  to  the  eleventh  century. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  such  tnJonisation  when  the  subject  is 
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gone  carefully  into.  There  appears  to  have  been  continuous 
intercourse  between  Hibemia  and  Alba  from  the  earliest  times; 
but  there  were  special  causes  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ulster,  the 
ancient  capital  of  which  was  Armagh,  fully  accounting  for  it. 
The  Annabt  of  Ireland  gives  considerable  information  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  Kings  of  Ulster,  and  their  struggle  to  retain  their 
territory.  O'Donovan  in  1851,  refers  to  them  as  Kings  of 
£mania,  and  the  most  heroic  and  ancient  line  of  princes  that 
Irish  histoiy  has  preserved — whose  history  is  more  than  that  of 
any  other  line  of  princes  handed  down.  They  are  stated  to  have 
been  the  lineal  descendants  of  Ir,  the  fifth  son  of  Milesius  of 
Spain,  but  the  second  of  the  three  sons  who  left  any  issue,  and  to 
have  settled  in  Ulster.  The  said  sons  were  Heber-Fionn,  Ir,  and 
Heremon.  We,  of  course,  can  only  repeat  what  is  related,  which 
is  that  Prince  Ir  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  expeditions 
undertaken  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  but  a  violent  storm 
scattered  the  fleet  while  in  search  of  a  landing  place,  and  the 
vessel  commanded  by  him  was  separated  from  the  others,  and 
driven  upon  the  island,  since  called  ScelligrMhicheal,  off  the 
Kerry  coast,  where  she  was  wrecked,  and  all  on  board  lost.  Heber 
Doim,  his  son,  born  in  Spain,  was,  however,  granted  by  Heber 
and  Heremon,  his  uncles,  the  possession  of  the  northern  part  of 
Ireland,  now  called  Ulster.  This  is  stated  to  have  occurred,  b.c 
1700,  so  that  to  prove  it  by  research  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of. 
A  writer  (Scottish  Mt/th.s)  sceptical  in  regard  to  this  origin, 
suggests  that  presumably  the  ninth  or  Spanish  legion,  which  was 
twict;  defeated  in  Scotland,  and  disappeai*s  from  history  after 
Agricola's  last  campaign,  is  the  sole  ground  of  the  story  of  the 
colonisation  of  Ireland  from  Milesius,  inferring  that  those  who 
survived  passed  over  to  Ireland.  This  may  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  writei-s,  but  the  discipline 
believed  to  have  existed  was  not  then  on  the  wane.  The  subject, 
however,  is  beyond  research,  and  one  we  will  not  pursue  further. 
Whatever  their  origin  may  have  Ix^en,  the  Irian  kings  as  rulers 
of  I'lster  had  their  palace  at  L'ileach  (which  name  is  the  Erse  for 
a  stone  building)  in  Donegal,  until  the  time  of  Ciombaeth,  who  at 
the  Queen's  desire  built  the  great  house  known  as  Eamhuin  or 
Kmania  (Armagh)  and  made  it  the  chief  residence.  The  first  of 
this  line  who  attained  the  dignity  of  Ardrigh,  or  monarch  of 
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Ireland,  was  Prince  Kudhraighe  or  Kuadhri  Mor  in  288  b.c.  He 
was  so  much  honoured  by  his  people  that  the  old  name  of  Irians 
was  dropped  for  Ruadricians.  This  line  of  kings  existed  for  600 
years,  and  thirty-one  of  them,  from  Ciombaeth  to  Fearghus  Fogha, 
occupied  the  palace  of  Eamhain.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  supreme  kingship  or  monarchy  of  Ireland  was  not  hereditary, 
but  chosen  from  themselves — viz.,  the  kings  of  the  provinces. 
The  desire  shown  by  Irish  writers,  even  of  the  present  day,  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  people,  and  give  descents  that  convey  the 
fabulous  in  the  more  glaring  form,  makes  it  difficult  to  follow 
them.  For  example,  we  are  told  in  a  recent  work  that  b.c. 
1440  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  brought  under  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Irish  monarchy.  One  thing  is  admitted,  that  there 
were  various  races  in  Ireland  at  an  early  period.  The  desire, 
however,  that  they  should  all  he  considei-ed  Celtic  is  questionable. 
We  refer  to  it  here,  as  the  Irians,  or  Rudhraighe  sept,  became 
amalgan)ated  with  the  Dalfiatach  tribe,  as  described  in  Celtic 
Scotland :  "  The  province  of  Ulster,  where  an  ancient  Pictish 
population  was  encroached  upon,  and  gradually  superseded  by 
Scottish  tribes,  exhibits  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  an  alternate 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  between  a  family  descended 
from  the  old  Pictish  kings  and  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  of 
Scots,  that  of  the  Dalfiatach  who  settled  among  them.*"  We 
give  this  extract,  for  unfortunately  we  cannot  always  follow  the 
learned  writer  on  other  points.  A  recent  Irish  writer  mentions 
that  Fiacha  Finn  led  a  numerous  colony  of  the  Heremonian 
sept  in  Ulster,  who  overcame  the  natives  (the  Rudhraighe,  etc.) 
and  seized  a  great  part  of  the  country  from  them.  This  is  cor- 
rect so  far,  but  not  as  to  the  invaders,  for  the  Dalfiatach  were 
Irish-Scoti  (Goidels  or  Gaels)  whereas  the  Heremonians  were  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Irians  or  Rudhraighe,  who  lost  so 
much  territory,  and  became  united  with  the  Dalfiatach.  The 
latter  people  were  distinct  from  the  other  tw^o  mentioned, 
who  as  now  believed  have  had  a  questionable  origin  assigned 
to  them,  and  although  stated  to  have  been  non-Celtic 
are  yet  called  Celtic,  and  that  Ireland  was  Scotia,  the 
Scotic-Irish ,  nation,  or  the  land  of  the  Scots,  and  that 
Scotia,  as  a  name,  was  obtained  from  the  Milesian  colony  which 
froin  Spain  b.c.  1700.     We  have  already  dealt  with  this 
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rather  mythical  subject,  and  cannot  follow  the  modern  Irish 
writer,  who  gives  expression  to  such  statements.  It  is  known 
and  admitted  that  Erin  (from  Ivernian)  is  the  ancient  name  for 
Ireland.  It  was  only  in  the  third  century  that  the  philosopher 
Porphyry  of  Tyre  (the  first  writer  recorded)  gave  to  the  Irish  the 
name  of  Scoti,  as  quoted  by  Jerome.  Fiacha  Finn,  already 
mentioned,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Dalfiatach  (Goidels  or 
Gaels),  became  the  104th  (so  said)  monarch  of  Ireland,  reigning 
for  seventeen  years,  until  slain  by  Eiliomh  MacConrach  of  the 
race  of  Ir,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  He  is  said  to  have 
married  Eithne,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Alba,  who  being  near 
her  confinement  when  her  husband  died,  she  went  to  Scotland, 
and  her  son  Tuathal -Teach tmhar  was  bom  there.  When  grown 
up  he  went  to  Ireland  and  became  monarch,  after  fighting  in 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Con  naught,  and  Munster.  We  have  already 
mentioned  this  king  in  connection  with  the  Attacotti,  and  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Fiacha  Fionn,  whose  father  was  Fearadhach  Finn 
Feachtnach,  monarch  of  Ireland.  Again  Fearadhach's  father  was 
Crimthann-Niadh-Xair,  monarch,  and  styled  "  The  Heroic.*"  He 
is  said  to  have  married  Nar-Fath-C'haoch,  daughter  of  Laoch  Ion 
of  Daire,  who  lived  in  the  land  of  the  Picts,  Scotland.  Wo  give 
the  foregoing  particulars,  as  found  by  us,  to  show  how  much 
Scotland  and  Ireland  had  connection  in  the  early  periods  of 
history,  but  of  coui-se  we  have  no  means  to  verify.  We  have 
shown  that  we  do  not  follow  O'Hart  in  nmch  that  he  has  written, 
but  we  acknowledge  being  indebted,  and  having  availed  oui*selves, 
of  various  information  given  by  hini. 

We  have  principally  to  deal  with  V^lster.  Fearghus  Fogha,  king 
of  the  province  in  the  fourth  century,  having  given  offence  to 
Muredach  Tireach,  Ardrigh  or  supreme  king,  as  related  he  recalled 
from  Alba  his  three  nephews,  the  C'ollas,  l)iinished  there  in  326 
with  some  followers.  They  therefore  returned  to  Ilibernia  with 
auxiliaries  to  wage  war  against  the  King  of  Clster,  whose  army 
in  332  they  defeated  at  Farnay  (Monaghan),  slaying  him  and 
three  of  his  sons.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Caolbha,  son 
of  Crunnbadhrai,  and  uncle  of  Fearghus  Fogha,  is  given  as  the  last 
monarch  of  the  line  of  Ir.  In  357  he  also  was  slain  by  Eochaidh 
Moyvoue,  of  the  line  of  Heremon.  It  is  erroneously  stated  that 
his  son  Saraan  was  the  last  king  of  lister  of  the  Irian  line.      It 
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was  in  his  time  that  the  three  brothers  called  the  '*  The  Three 
Collas,"'*  with  the  Heremonian  power  of  Leinster  and  C'onnaught, 
invaded  Leister  and  destroyed  Emania,  forcing  the  natives  east- 
wards and  by  degrees  forming  for  themselves  (the  Heremonians, 
etc.,  and  their  posterity  the  O'Neils)  the  kingdom  called  Origall. 
Their  descendants  had  their  day  of  retribution,  for  after  con- 
tinuing in  power  for  some  generations  the  natives  overcame  them, 
when  some  settled  in  the  present  Queen'*s  County,  etc.  However, 
to  continue  the  early  history,  as  we  will  show,  the  Dalfiatach 
became  dominant,  and  Conghal  Claen  was  the  last  of  the  Irian 
race  of  kings,  in  direct  male  descent,  in  their  I'educed  position  as 
kings  of  Ulidia.  The  reference  to  Saraan  being  the  last  king 
may  be  that  he  was  the  last  who  was  king  over  Ulster  when  they 
were  being  driven  eastwards,  and  formed  the  smaller  kingdom  of 
Ulidia.  Anyhow,  with  the  battle  in  a.d.  332,  when  King 
Fearghus-Feogh  or  Fogha  was  slain,  commenced  the  breaking-up  of 
the  ancient  and  important  kingdom  of  Uladh  (Ulster),  and  the 
rise  of  the  Hy-Niall  and  kindred  tribes,  when  the  first-named, 
about  A.D.  941,  became  known  as  the  O'Neills.  The  name 
Uladh  continued,  however,  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  territory 
until  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Ulidians  were  finally  driven  into 
Eastern  Ulster  (Antrim,  Down,  with  a  portion  of  Derry).  The 
people,  as  already  mentioned,  were  of  two  races,  the  Rudhraighe 
and  Dalfiatach,  which  at  an  early  period  became  as  one,  and  each 
alternately  giving  the  king  to  rule  over  Ulster.  They  also  gave 
many  supreme  kings  to  rule  over  Ireland.  The  Dalfiatach  ulti- 
mately became  the  leading  race,  its  chief  family  furnishing  more 
than  three-fourths  of  its  kings  during  a  period  of  seven  centuries. 
When  their  kingdom  became  limited  to  Antrim  and  Down,  etc., 
that  portion  was  divided  into  two  parts — viz.,  Dalriada  and 
Dalaradia  The  finst  extended  from  the  north  coast  to  Lough 
Neagh  southwaixls,  together  with  a  part  of  Derry.  The  name 
has  been  ascribed  as  given  from  Cairbre  Riada,  son  of  Conaire  II., 
King  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century.  The  second  and  southern 
portion  extended  from  I^ugh  Neagh,  etc.,  in  Antrim,  to  Newry 
in  Do\*Ti,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  called  the  Dalnaraidhe, 
and  their  territory  Dalaradia.  The  name  is  stated  to  be  derived 
from  Araidhe,  a  king  of  Lester  in  the  third  century.  In  both 
cases  the  prefix  dal  is  for  "  portion  of.""     The  foregoing  was  the 
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country  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Ulster  were 
driven,  and  where  they  retained  their  nationality  as  the  kingdom 
of  I'ladh.  The  Dalnaraidhe  in  Dalaradia  were  a  kindred  race 
1*1  th  the  Irians  or  Rudhraighe,the  descendants  of  Rudhraighe  Mor, 
Ardrigli  or  supreme  King  of  Ireland,  288  b.c.,  and  stated  to  be 
the  old  Cruithne  (Picts),  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ulster. 
Colgan  considers  them  the  same  as  the  Tuatha-de-Danaan.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  of  Scythian  origin,  and  to  have  invaded 
Ireland  thirty -six  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Firbolgs,  and 
to  them  is  to  be  traced  the  light-hearted  feelings  of  the  Irish 
character.  The  Dalfiatach,  who  shared  Ulster  with  the  Rudh- 
raighe, as  we  have  mentioned  already,  were  Irish-Scoti,  the 
descendants  of  Fiatach-Finn,  who  became  Ai-drigh  of  Ireland. 
They  occupied  the  southern  portion  of  Dalaradia,  and  were  of 
the  same  race  as  those  in  Dalaradia,  North  Antrim.  Although 
specially  only  applying  to  the  Rudhraighe  or  Clan-na-Rory,  both 
tribes  came  to  be  known  by  the  more  ancient  designation  of 
Cruithne  or  Picts.  When  Antrim  and  Down,  etc.,  were  thus 
taken  possession  of  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Western  Ulidians, 
a  redundant  population  in  those  parts  must  consequently  have 
been  the  result  with  so  reduced  a  tenitory.  This  is  easy  to 
understand ;  even  allowing  that  all  the  people  did  not  move 
eastwards,  it  can  Ix?  followed  that  an  outlet  was  necessary. 
Dugald  [MacFirbis  states — "The  Dal-Fiatachs,  who  were  old 
kings  of  Ulster  and  blended  with  the  Clan-na-Rory,  were  hemmed 
into  a  narrow  corner  of  the  province  by  the  race  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  i,c.,  the  Orghialla  and  Hy-Niall  of  the  north, 
and  that  even  this  nan*ow  colony  was  not  left  to  them,  so  that 
they  had  nearly  l)een  extinguished,  except  a  few  of  them  who 
left  the  original  territory.''  MacFirbis  continues — "  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Gael  of  Ireland  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1666,  but 
God  is  wide  in  a  strait."***  The  narrow  corner  not  even  retained 
refers  to  the  disastrous  battle  in  a.d.  109*5,  which  culminated  in 
the  following  century  by  the  O'Neills  becoming  supreme,  and 
the  Clanaboy  branch  subduing  nearly  the  whole  of  Ulidia. 
O'Donovan  states  that  the  Dalfiatach  trilx*  had  sent  forth 
numerous  colonies,  who  settled  in  various  parts  of  Ireland 
(Book  of  Rights).  It  will  thus  l)e  seen  that  to  those 
in    North   Antrim,  the  Mull   of  Cantvre,   onlv  fourteen   miles 
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distant,  being  in   sight,  and   with   countrymen   already  settled 
in    Argyllshire,    every    means    offered    for    leaving    Hibernia ; 
and,    as    recorded,    a    colony    passed   over   in    a.d.   498,  under 
the   leadership   of  Fearghus   Mor    MacEarca,   from    whom,    as 
stated,  descended  the  Scottish  monarchs,  which  line  may  be  con- 
sidered   to  have  ended  with   Alexander    III.      In    a.d.    1286, 
strangers,  not  very  near,  through  females,  then  succeeded.     Thus 
the  new  colony  of  Dalriada  was  founded  in  Argyllshire.     There 
is  not  such  special  mention  to  be  found  of  the  Southern  move- 
ment, but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  in  the  same  way  the  Irish- 
Scoti    (or    Gaels)    in    Down,   etc..    Southern    Dalriada,   being 
opposite  to  Galloway,  only  twenty-two  miles  distant,  and  always 
more  or  less  to  be  seen,  except  in  thick  weather,  it  offered  another 
inducement  for  them  to  pass  over   in  that  quarter,  and  more 
particularly  as  communication  seems  to  have  existed  previously 
with  Galloway,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  constant. 
That  such  an  exodus  took  place  is  supported  by  the  people  found 
in  Galloway  after  the  Roman  period.     We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia  gives  the  period  of  the 
settlement  as  being  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  but  we 
consider  that  it  must  have  begun  about  the  same  time  as  the 
emigration  to  Argyllshire,  while  it  was  of  a  gradual  character, 
extending  over  se\'eral  centuries,  and  not  one  rush,  which  may 
account  for  Skene's  *'no  authority "^  for  the  argument.      It  is, 
however,  mentioned  in  the  Puthh  Chrotikle  that  the  settlement 
was  made  about  a.d.  850  by  stratagem,  when  they  slew  the  chief 
inhabitants,  which  is  likely  enough,  but  this  conveys  that  they 
had  been  in  Galloway  for  some  time,  and  had  become  numerous, 
thus  supporting  what  we  have  mentioned,  that  the  emigration 
had  been  gradual.     This  information  is  of  value,  as  it  supports, 
and  in  return  is  coiToborated  by,  what  we  will  give  in  our  account 
of  Strath-Cluyd  in  regard  to  the  exodus  of  the  Cyniri  to  Wales  in 
876,  after  their  subjugation  in  Galloway.     We  have  further  to 
i-efer   to    what  has  been  already    related,   that    the    Irish-Scoti 
(Gaels)  in  Argyllshire,  and  those  in  Galloway,  were  of  kindi'ed 
race — the  first  named  continuing  to  be  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Uladh  for  a  considerable  period  after  settlement  there,  and  to 
whom  tribute  was  paid.      This  is  specially  recoixled  when  Baetan 
or  Baiden  MacCairill  (Dalfiatach  Clanna)  was  king,  who  seems  to 
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have  been  a  powerful  ruler,  as  more  particulars  of  his  reign  have 
been  handed  down  than  of  any  other  monarch.  It  would  appear 
that  in  his  time,  .Edan,  king  of  Dalriada,  had  revolted  ;  for  it  is 
on  record  that  he  submitted  himself  to,  and  accompanied,  King 
Baiden  MacCairill  in  his  expedition  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  It  is 
also  mentioned  that  the  latter  cleared  Manann  of  tlie  Gauls  ;  so 
that  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  the  Ultonians  (Ulidians),  thence- 
forth this  information  is  of  much  interest,  for  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  district  between  the  rivers  Avon  and  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire, 
as  mentioned  by  Skene  in  The  Four  Aiwient  Books  of  Wales,  The 
statement  of  the  Gauls  being  the  inhabitants  makes  it  obvious 
that  they  were  then  still  so  far  south.  King  Baiden  MacCairill 
also  fought  a  great  battle  in  a.d.  578,  to  try  and  recover  the 
whole  of  Ulster.  He  died  in  582.  His  son  Fiachna  appeai-s  to 
have  followed  his  father  as  a  warrior  of  note.  In  the  latter's  life- 
time, A.D.  571,  is  i-ecorded  the  battle  of  Tola,  in  which  he 
defeated  the  people  of  Osraighe  and  Eile ;  and  in  593,  in  the 
battle  of  Sliabh  Cua,  in  Munster,  he  was  again  victorious,  and 
fettered  the  hostages  of  Erin  and  Alban.  Again  in  597,  he 
conquered  at  the  battle  of  Cuil  Cael,  and  in  623  he  met  his  death 
by  the  Cruithne,  which  has  been  considered  to  mark  the  separation 
of  the  Irish  Picts  or  Cruithne  of  Dalriada  from  all  connection  of 
the  Picts  ill  Scotland.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  distinctions  l)etween  the  latter,  and  between  the  Uudhraiglie 
and  the  DaUiatac-h  trilx\s,  the  first  as  the  ancient  Cruithne,  and  the 
latter  as  Irish-Scots  ((Jaels)  were  lost  sight  of  when  this  statement 
was  made.  After  the  death  of  King  Baiden  MacCairill  in  582,  with 
two  intermediate  kings  of  no  special  note,  Congal-Claen,  son  of 
J^canlan  of  the  Broad  Shield,  lx»canie  the  ruler  of  I 'lidia  ;  and  he 
was  the  last  of  the  Irian  line  of  kings  in  direct  male  descent  from 
Ruadhri-Mor.  When  Uonihnall,  or  Donall,  was  aspiring  to 
become  monarch  of  Ireland,  which  he  attained  in  a.d.  623, 
he  had  promised  to  Congal-Claen  to  restore  to  him  Uladli  in 
its  entirety,  as  possessed  by  his  ancestors.  This  promise  was  not 
fulfilled;  and,  as  related,  it  so  exasperated  Congal-Claen  that  he 
aspired  to  the  supreme  kingship,  and  was,  as  to  be  expected, 
furiously  opposed  by  Uonihnall,  the  reigning  monarch.  The 
struggle  involvwl  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  great  turmoil.  In  the 
first  battle,  Congal-Claen  was  defeated  and   driven  into    exile. 
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where  he  remained  for  nine  years ;  and  during  that  period,  as 
stated,  he  collected  an  army  of  Picts,  Britons,  Saxons  (erroneous), 
and  men  from  Alba,  with  whom  he  crossed  over  to  Ireland  in  a.d. 
634,  landing  at  Dundrum,  County  Down.  The  auxiliaries 
mentioned  require  some  notice,  for,  as  given,  the  list  is  apt  to 
confuse,  more  particularly  as  Congal-Claen  has  Ijeen  supposed  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  Galloway,  where  many  of  his  countrymen 
had  settled,  and  become  known  as  Picts,  from  those  of  his  own 
race  (the  Rudhraighe)  having  been  so  called.  The  Britons  can 
be  accounted  as  a  remnant  of  the  Cymri  still  in  the  district,  with 
others  further  north  in  Carrick,  all  forming  a  part  of  the 
Strathclyde  Kingdom  ;  but  as  to  the  Saxons,  the  term,  as  on 
various  other  occasions,  was  misapplied.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
etc.,  we  will  hereafter  refer  to.  After  the  landing  at  Uundnnn, 
the  result  was  the  famous  battle  of  Magh-Rath,  which  was  then 
fought  against  the  Hy-Niall  and  numerous  clannas  to  recover 
Ulster  in  its  entirety.  Congal  was  defeated  and  slain,  with  many 
Ulidians  and  foreigners.  The  latter  would  be  the  auxiliaries 
from  Scotland.  It  is  called  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  ever 
fought  in  Ireland.  Many  other  minor  battles  in  Ulidia  are 
recorded.  Internal  dissension  followed,  and  culminated  in  a 
battle  fought  in  979,  in  which  the  combatants  are  distinguished 
as  the  Ulidians  and  the  Dal-Araidhe,  when  their  king,  .^dh 
MacLoingseach,  was  slain.  Another  battle  between  them  was 
fought  in  1015,  but  the  most  important  was  in  1095,  described 
as  a  great  victory  gained  at  Ard-Achadh  (Ardagh,  Antrim)  by 
the  Dal-Araidhe  over  the  Ulidians.  In  the  different  ancient 
records  the  only  one  mentioned  is  Gillachomhghaill  Ua  Cairill, 
and  a  great  host  along  with  him  as  slain.  In  the  Aniuds  com- 
piled by  Father  O'Clery  so  recently  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
Lochlain  Ua  Cairill  is  also  mentioned  as  slain  ;  but  when  revised 
in  1857  by  0**Donovan,  he  corrected  this  by  quoting  the  ancient 
Annals^  those  of  Ulster  and  Loch  Ce,  which  only  name  Gillach- 
omhghaill Ua  Cairill.  From  other  Irish  sources,  it  is  known  that 
after  the  defeat  the  said  Lochlain  Ua  Cairill  crossed  over  to 
Scotland  and  settled  in  Colmonel  Parish,  Carrick,  Ayrshire,  near 
to  Girvan.  The  battle  at  Ardagh  brought  a  crisis,  and  the 
Clanna  Neill,  which  had  risen  on  the  decline  of  the  Rudhraighe 
and  Dalfiatach   clannas,  took  advantage  of  it.     In  1099  they 
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invaded  and  reduced  the  kingdom  of  the  Ulidians«  and  again 
defeated  them,  when  Donihnall  was  declared  king.  The  tree 
called  Craebh-Tulcha,  under  which  the  kings  of  Tlidia  had  been 
inaugurated,  was  cut  down.  As  a  kingdom  it  i^ontinued  to 
striiggle  on  in  a  disjoin tcni  crippled  >tate  for  al)out  another 
centurv,  when  Ireland's  subjugation  to  England  took  place.  In 
giving  this  outline  and  doings  in  Ulster*  it  applies  more  or  less 
to  what  transpired  in  the  other  provinces.  It  is  eiToneous  to 
suppose  that  as  a  nation  the  Irish  even  in  early  times  were  of 
one  race.  They  were  of  various  i-aces,  and  even  those  of  Celtic 
origin  differed  considenibly,  but  in  time  all  bei*ame  as  one  in 
dialect,  ideas,  and  customs.  Also  in  HilKTnia  and  Alba  the 
Erse  or  Gaelic  language  was  one  and  the  same,  which  time  after- 
wards changt»d.  The  ))osition  of  the  Noi-semen  (called  Danes, 
but  at  first  principally  Norwegians)  was  powerful  from  an  early 
period,  and  specially  so  from  the  eighth  century,  their  blood 
intermingled,  as  in  Scotland  and  England.  Their  hold  of 
Iix^land  was  so  strong  that  a  coinage  was  issued  from  mints  in 
I>ublin  and  elsewhere.  Their  great  power  was  largely  weakeuinl 
at  the  Imttle  of  (lontarf,  close  to  Dublin,  in  A.n.  ioU.  The 
idea,  hoH>ever,  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Ireland  is  erroneous, 
for  their  settlements  were  scattered  over  the  country,  and  where* 
they  remainwl.  The  cui*se  of  Ireland  was  its  sulnlivisions,  with 
kings  over  each,  and  the  election  by  themselves  of  one  of  their 
numlKM*  to  Ik'  the  ardrigh  or  supreme  king.  The  result  of  so 
nmny  kings  with  descendants  as  princes,  etc.,  was  thii-st  for 
jKiwer — fathers,  sons,  brothers,  and  kinsmen  slaying  each  other 
as  a  nmtter  of  business  to  obtain  a  throne  or  the  chiefship  of 
their  septs.  In  subse(|uent  times.  King  Henry  \'III.  tried  to 
foree  the  Church  of  England  on  the  people,  which,  there  cannot 
Ik.*  a  doubt,  added  fuel  to  the  keeping-up  of  discontent  and  dis- 
turlxince.  We  will  again  refer  to  this  ;  but,  before  concluding, 
another  of  Ireland's  curses  since  its  subjugation  has  been  that 
the  settlers  from  England,  etc.,  instead  of  showing  a  proper 
example,  lK*came,  and  still  continue  to  lx»come,  deluded  with  the 
desire*  to  lx»  considered  Irishmen,  as  a  position  to  be  coveted, 
and  to  support  the  assumed  character  they  do  not  allav  turmoil, 
but  aid  in  stirring  up  the  people  to  discontent  and  insubordina- 
tion.      However,  without  the  blood  by  male   lineage  thev    are 
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only  colonists.  Since  its  subjugation  and  annexation  to  England 
in  1172,  Ii-eland  has  been  flooded  with  new  owners.  We  have 
entered  on  various  particulars  to  prove  as  far  as  can  be  done, 
that  the  colonization  of  Galloway  by  the  Irish-Scots  (Gaels)  is  a 
fact.  The  Scoti  and  the  Cruithne  from  Ireland  who  settled  in 
the  district  were  of  the  ancient  races  mentioned,  who  had  held 
for  centuries  the  whole  of  Ulster,  and  ultimately,  from  reverses, 
only  retained  Antrim  and  Down,  with  part  of  Derry.  The  desire 
to  make  Ireland  the  leading  country  in  early  times  has  caused  it 
to  be  called  Scotia,  but,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  Porphyry  of 
Tyre,  in  the  third  century,  was  the  first  to  mention  the 
"  Scoticae  gentes  ****  (the  Scottish  people)  referring  to  a  people  in 
Ireland  so  called.  From  the  earliest  times  the  island  w^as  known 
as  Hi  hernia  in  various  forms.  In  the  same  way  the  Picts,  or 
Cruithne  in  Irish,  are  stated  to  have  come  from  Thrace  in  the 
reign  of  the  supposed  Milesian  monarch  Heremon,  and  to  have 
landed  at  Inver-Slainge  (the  Bay  of  Wexfoid)  under  Gud  and 
Cathluan ;  but  not  being  |)ermitted  to  settle  in  Ireland,  they 
sailed  to  Alban,  or  that  part  of  North  Britain  now  called  Scot- 
land— their  chiefs  having  been  supplied  by  Heremon  with  wives 
from  among  the  widows  of  the  Tuatha-de-Danaan,  slain  by  the 
Milesians  in  their  coiKjuest  of  Ireland.  The  Cruithne  thus 
became  possessed  of  North  Britain,  and  founded  there  the  king- 
dom of  the  Picts,  etc.  Of  course  we  only  relate  the  foregoing. 
We  do  not  find  it  corroborated  in  any  way,  and  would  l)e  sur- 
prised if  we  did.  It  seems  mythical  throughout.  The  Brigantes 
in  Ireland  are  called  the  Clann-na-Breoghain,  I/itinised  to 
Brigantes,  and  are  stated  to  have  arrived  with  the  Milesians,  of 
whom  they  were  a  branch,  and  of  whom  wei-e  powerful  and 
numerous  tribes.  Those  in  Britain  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
same  origin  as  those  who  first  went  to  Ireland  in  very  remote 
times,  some  of  whom  enn'grating  to  Britain  became  a  powerful 
people ;  therefore  that  those  of  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Britain  were 
Celts  or  Celto-Scythians,  and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage. We  have  already  given  an  account  of  this  people  in 
Britain. 

We  refer  to  the  foregoing  historical  matteis,  as  without  par- 
ticulars the  subject  cannot  be  properly  followed  by  those  who 
may  I'ead  it,  and  because  they  are  all  the  more  or  less  connected 
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with  the  elucidation  of  Galloway  history  ;  for  what  has  been, 
and  still  is,  curi*ent  with  Irish  writei-s  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  various  races,  is  not  in  many  instances  home  out  in  these 
times  of  closer  investigation.  The  story  of  the  Picts  having 
been  a  special  people  is  erroneous,  for  the  name  was  not  generic, 
but  from  tatooing  or  staining  the  body  with  vegetable  juic*es, 
whicli  we  have  already  fully  treated  in  our  notice  of  the  Picts  in 
a  general  sense  in  Ireland,  S<*otland,  and  P^ngland.  The  name 
of  Scots  having  been  brought  to  Ireland  from  Spain  is  eijually 
untenable,  as,  whatever  the  source,  it  was  certainly  unknown  in 
Ireland  long  after  the  alleged  Milesian  colonisation,  and  first 
appeared  coupled  with  the  Goidels  «)r  Gaels,  who  were  distinct 
from  the  so-called  Milesians,  and  wherever  settled  thev  became 
for  a  time  the  dominant  people  in  Ireland. 

From  what  we  have  mentioned,  the  popular  idea  that  the  \ 
Irish  are  a  sj)ecial  people  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time 
should  l)e  dispelled.  ITiere  has  been  much  blending  of  blood 
in  Ii  eland.  Another  mistake^is  the  supposition  that  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Vlster  are' forefgners  to  the  soil,  whereas  they  are 
largely  the  descendants  of  those  ancient  Irish-Scots  of  Gaelic 
blood,  who  had  settled  in  Galloway,  some  of  whom  again  returned 
during  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  (16()8-16JiJ0),  and  many  others 
who  fled  to  Ulster  during  the  persecution  in  the  same  century. 
In  the  agitation  in  Ireland  for  the  expulsion  of  the  present  land- 
lords, it  has  escaped  notice  that  the  agitatoiN,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  possess  surnames  unknown  in  Irish  history,  or  as  the 
descendants  of  the  possessors  of  lands  at  any  period.  We  could 
class  most  of  them  (us  Anglo-Saxon,  although  aware  that  there  is 
an  unfortunate  tendency  to  work  out  English  and  Scottish  sur- 
names as  Irish,  asserting  that  they  have  or  had  been  Anglicised. 
If  the  soil  is  to  belong  to  natives  only,  surely  with  their  asserted 
patriotic  feelings  they  should  scour  the  globe  for  the  descendants 
of  the  real  ancient  owners,  who  used  to  rule  or  were  the  owners 
of  territory.  Most  of  them  were  now  out  of  Ireland.  Also,  if 
such  a  revolution  is  to  Ik'  enacted  in  Ireland,  those  Galwegians 
of  the  ancient  race  who  remain,  and  those  in  the  Highlands,  etc., 
have  an  ecjual  right,  for  most  of  the  present  proprietors  in  both 
localities  are  the  descendants  of  Anglo-Normans  and  Flemings, 
etc.     The  same  rule  might  to  some  extent  be  extended  to  the 
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Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  also  to  England.  The  whole  matter 
thus  put  resolves  into,  and  shows  it  to  be  based  on  nonsense,  for 
race  after  race  robl)ed  each  other,  and  if  real  justice  is  to  be 
done  legislators  must  go  back  to  the  aborigines,  and  can  the 
ajritators  tell  where  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  ? 

As  mentioned  by  us,  the  distance  between  the  Count/  Down 
and  Galloway  is  twenty-two  miles,  and  thus  only  eight  miles 
further  off  than  Antrim  from  Can  tyre,  and  both  to  be  seen  from 
Ireland.  As  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  the  emigration  to  Gallo- 
wav  must  have  been  gradual,  and  spread  over  centuries,  until  the 
Ulster  settlers  were  so  numerous  as  to  become  the  dominant 
people.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Strathclyde  kingdom 
came  into  existence  about  a.d.  547-8,  which  fully  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  information  in  regard  to  the  eiToneous  supposition 
that  Galloway  was  an  independent  district,  with  rulers  of  its  own. 
This  continued  till  a.d.  1018,  when  Strathclyde  as  a  kingdom, 
came  to  an  end ;  but  the  Norsemen  then  got  full  possession  of 
and  sway  over  Galloway,  which  continued  for  about  two  cen- 
turies, until  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  fully  established,  and 
ruled  over  the  whole  kingdom,  as  since  known.  The  popular 
idea,  emanating  from  ignorant  sources,  that  Galloway  was  all 
along  a  kingdom  in  itself  is  purely  ideal,  and  without  the 
slightest  basis  for  it.  We  will  again  refer  to  this.  In  the  mean- 
time we  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  close  conununication 
which  evidently  existed  between  Galloway  and  Ireland  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  is  easily  understood  from  l^eing  such  close 
neighbours.  There  also  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  statement 
which  eminent  writers  have  handed  down  is  virtually  coirect, 
that  the  Goidels  or  Gaels  were  the  first  Celtic  inhabitants, 
who  absorbed  the  aborigines  as  the  situations  or  circumstances 
demanded,  and  who  in  turn  were  next  dislodged  by  the  Cymri, 
and  other  Celtic  hordes  who  flocked  into  Britain,  driving 
the  Goidels  northwards  and  across  to  Ireland.  If  other  proof 
were  wanting,  we  have  it  in  the  surnames,  and  the  names  of 
places,  many  of  which  are  common  to  both  Galloway  and  Ireland. 
It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  as  Roger  de  Hoveden  relates, 
the  Galwegians  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  in  a,d.  1138  used 
the  war-cry  "  Albanach  !  Albanach  !  "^  thus  identifying  themselves 
as  Irish-Scots  ;  for  to  the  present  time  the  Irish  call  the  people 
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of  Scotland  Albanach  and  Albanaigh.  It  also  extends  further, 
for  as  Irish-Scots  its  use  implied  that  they  considei-ed  they  had 
returned  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  were  entitled  to  be 
called  Scotsmen,  which  is  the  Gaelic  meaning  of  the  word. 
Hovedon  having  lived  at  the  time,  is  thus  contemporary  evi- 
dence, and  it  is  relatetl  that  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scotland. 
Another  name  given  to  the  natives  was  **  the  wild  Scots  of  Gal- 
loway."" When  first  so  called  we  do  not  learn,  but  it  may  be 
semi-modem.  Sir  Walter  Scott  refers  to  them  in  Manmon  as 
**  Galwegians  wild  as  ocean  gale.*"  We  have  them  called  l*icts  by 
Bede,  who  lived  from  673  to  735,  and  they  retained  this  erroneous 
appellation  when  it  was  obsolete  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  stated  that  they  bore  it  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard  :  and  if  correct,  it  was  incorrectly  given,  as  it  is  not  to 
be  believed  that  they  painted  or  tatooed  themselves.  It  must 
have  arisen  fi'om  the  Iludhraighe  having  been  so  called  who  were 
the  ancient  Cniithne,  or  Irish  Picts,  and  extended  to  the  Dal- 
fiatach,  Irish-Scots  (Gaels)  from  the  two  races  having  shared 
altemately  the  rule  of  Ulster,  and  thus  so  far  united.  Iking 
called  Picts  by  liede,  etc.,  in  ignorance,  did  not  arise  from  any 
known  connection  with  those  so  named  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
as  has  Ik'OU  assumed.  They  were  distinct.  When  dropped  as 
Goidels  (Gaels)  they  lx*came  known  as  "  ITie  wild  Scots  of  Gallo- 
way,^ again  showing  them  to  be  a  special  |)eople  distinct  from 
those  in  the  north. 

We  have  also  to  refer  to  King  Alpin\s  move  from  Argyllshire 
towanls  (ialloway.  It  has  been  termed  by  some  writers  an  inva- 
sion. We  cannot,  however,  discover  why  he  should  have  gone  so 
far  out  of  his  way  to  invade  Galloway.  There  were  various  and 
more  attractive  places  for  plunder  neai-er  to  him.  Excepting 
Chalmers,  who  in  Caledonia  states,  *'  Cruithne  were  joined  in 
their  new  settlements  by  the  kindred  Scots  of  Kintyre,"**  it  has 
been  overlooked  by  others  that  the  Dalriadians  in  Argyllshire, 
and  the  so-called  Picts  in  Galloway,  were  Irish-Scots  of  the  siime 
Dalfiatach  clanna,  which  we  have  already  pointed  out.  The 
correct  account  seems  to  l)e  that  Alpin  was  driven  from  Argyll- 
shire in  A.D.  741  by  Angus,  King  of  the  Picts,  who,  in  Earlj/ 
Britain — Celtic  Britain^  is  called  undoubtedly  a  Brython,  and  by 
his  Brv'thonic  subjects,  Ungust.     In  728  he  had  defeated  Alpin, 
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and  the  latter  was  again  so  by  Nechtan.  In*  736,  Angus  or 
Ungust  is  stated  to  have  devastated  the  whole  country  of  the 
Scots  (northern),  and  to  have  faced  Alpin  with  a  body  of  Scots 
(whom  he  ruled)  to  enter  the  land  of  the  Picts  of  Manau,  where 
he  was  again  defeated.  Alpin's  excursion  to  Strathclyde  is 
therefore  easily  understood,  for,  as  the  leader  of  the  Dalriadians, 
whom  he  commanded,  he  was  taking  them  to  join  their  country- 
men in  Gralloway,  to  obtain  their  aid  for  his  own  personal  pur- 
poses. He  crossed,  as  bel?eved,  from  Can  tyre  to  Ayr,  and  then 
moved  southwards.  A  great  deal  of  misconception  has  accom- 
panied his  movements.  Wyntoun  has  been  implicitly  believed, 
who  >%Tote  his  Chronicle  about  700  years  after  the  event,  and  has 
not  been  regarded  as  trustworthy  in  other  matters.  As  he  has 
rendered  it, 

"  JBLe  wan  of  werre  all  Galloway, 
There  was  he  slayne,  and  dede  away." 

The  story  of  the  devastation  of  the  district  rests  on  these  lines. 
However,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  never  overran  Wigton- 
shire,  nor  was  even  in  it.  He  was  only  on  the  borders  of  present 
Galloway,  and  there  was  slain,  not  in  battle,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  by  an  assassin  who  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  the 
place,  near  Loch  Ryan,  where  the  snail  burn  separates  Ayrshire 
from  AVigtonshire.  An  upright  pillar  stone  marks  the  spot,  and 
wiis  called  Laight  Alpin,  which  in  the  Scoto-Irish  means  the  stone 
or  grave  of  Alpin.  On  the  first  edition  of  the  present  Ordnance 
Map,  it  is  not  properly  described,  for  the  stone  must  be  the  one 
west  of  Milldoon  Hill,  locally  called  the  "  Lang  stane  of  the 
Laight,^  and  on  the  Ordnance  Map  "  Long  Tom,""  a  would-be 
facetious,  but  very  silly  description.  It  has  been  rectified  on  the 
new  map.  In  a  note  of  Wyntoun's  The  Chronicle  of  Scotland  the 
following  appears :  "It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  the 
country  conquered  by  Alpin  was  Strathclyde,  which  was  after- 
wards in  the  judicial  distribution  of  the  kingdom  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Galloway.*"  This  supposition  really  conveys 
the  true  position,  as  it  could  only  have  referred  to  Ayrshire  south 
of  the  river  Doon.  MacKenzie,  in  his  History  of  Galloway ^ 
mentions  Galloway  as  part  of  Strathclyde,  but  he  gives  a 
iiTong    Alpin,  \'iz.,  the  only    one  who  was  in  power  in   a.d» 
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834,  and  then  slain — and  also  a  wrong  date  (8S6)  in  regard 
to  this  episode,  for,  as  we  have  shown,  it  was  King  Alpin 
in  742  who  was  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  The  other  Alpin 
had  also  a  struggle.  He  was  at  last  victorious  in  834,  but  slain 
the  same  year.  His  son,  Cinacth  or  Kenneth,  however,  followed 
up  the  success  attained,  and  he  became  the  ruler  of  the  Dalriada 
district  in  Argyllshire.  Afterwards  he  became  king  of  the 
northern  Picts,  and  died  in  860,  leaving  the  kingdom  as  an 
inheritance  to  his  family.  In  Celtic  Scotland  it  is  stated  that 
from  Galloway  Kenneth  had  his  origin,  but  it  was  not  so.  In 
regard  to  the  Picts,  however,  Mackenzie  gives  the  correct  account, 
between  whom  the  Cumbrians  (Strath-Cluydians)  a  battle  is 
stated  to  have  been  fought  in  a.d.  744,  for  the  first-named  were 
the  northern,  and  not  the  so-called  Picts  of  Galloway,  as  de- 
scribed by  some  ^Titers.  As  already  mentioned  by  us,  and  also 
as  stated  by  Mackenzie,  Galloway  was  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Strath-Cluyd,  and  the  position  erroneously  ascribed  to  the 
Galwegians  was  fighting  against  their  own  race  and  friends.  The 
tenn  Pict  has  caused  as  to  race  as  much  confusion  as  the  Roman 
Dyke  has  been  a  delusion,  in  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  it 
afFonled  proof  that  Galloway  all  through  its  history  was  as  an 
independent  kingdom  with  its  own  line  of  kings. 

We  may  mention,  before  closing  this  portion  of  our  subject, 
that  the  Irish  custom  of  sitting  up  at  night  watching  the  dead 
in  a  lighted-up  room  is  still  to  a  small  degree  in  practice  in 
CJalloway.  The  Irish  wakes  are  well  known,  but  in  Galloway 
only  one  usually  sits  up  in  an  adjoining  room.  On  making 
inquiry,  we  have  Ix'cn  told  that  a  party  has  lx?en  known,  and  re- 
freshments given,  but  such  is  rare.  That  Presbyterians  should 
have  retained  this  custom,  shows  the  strong  Celtic  blood  of  the 
Irish-Scot  as  still  existing  in  the  district.  We  saw  a  house 
where  this  rite  was  going  on  nightly  until  the  interment  took 
place — the  family  being  of  the  old  Celtic  stock  with  Covenanter 
principles.  In  our  boyhood  we  used  to  hear  a  story  that  when 
Coltran,  provost  of  Wigton,  died,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
persecuted  the  Covenanters,  his  house  was  seen  as  in  a  blaze  of 
light,  which  conveyed  to  the  people  the  satisfactory  Mief  that 
the  devil  had  at  last  secured  his  own  servant.  This  is  more  than 
probable ;  but  it  seems  to  us  as  more  likely  that  the  blaze  might 
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arise  fiani  an  extra  illumination  while  liia  Ijodv  remained  un- 
interred,  in  virtue  of  his  late  official  position  as  provost  'ITiis, 
of  foiirae,  is  mere  HUppositian  on  oar  part,  uiifler  the  undent 
customs  which  ue  mention.  It  is  a  custom  jjroving  a  good  deal 
as  tu  mcc^  and  viewed  in  that  light  h  interesting. 


^AXOKS, 

As  ocTupyinga  prominent  position  in  the  histories  of  Scotland 
(erroneously)  and  England,  ainl  there l)y  affecting  Galloway,  we 
consider  it  necessary  to  enter  on  tlie  history  of  the  Sflxons,  atid 
their  suppose*!  occupation  of  tlie  district*  A  little  considerntion 
would  liave  raised  tlouhts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statenieats 
which  Hi^t  and  last  have  been  written  on  the  «ubjeet,and  rescaix*h 
does  not  dispel  the  misgivings.  A  In^cf  account  of  their  origin, 
ctc.^  is  desirable,  for  their  name  is  fount!  to  have  been  too  widely 
made  use  of>  The  histories  of  the  Angles  and  Jutes  will  be  also 
dealt  with. 

In  the  time  of  Pytheas  the  traveller,  the  Teu tones,  w  ho  went 
\rith  the  Cimbri  in  the  gi'eat  southern  migration,  were  settled  in 
the  districts  south  of,  and  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Jutland, 
adjoining  the  Guttones,  the  Slavonians  of  the  Hal  tic  coast* 
Another  account  is  that  the  Saxons  were  expelled  from  their 
ancient  habitation  on  the  south  and  south-west  shores  of  the 
lid  tic  by  the  advancing  Slavonic  tribes  of  the  Wends  or  \Hnilals. 
Tacitus,  who  livetl  from  about  AAh  56  to  135,  mentions  the 
Germans  and  their  territory,  sepamted  from  (yaul,  and  the  Alpine 
and  lUyriau  provinc^^s,  by  the  Rhine  and  tiie  Danubt,  etc,  with 
the  ocean  as  their  m>rtftern  boundary.  He  also  states  that  they 
did  not  inter-marry  with  other  races.  Ptolemy  is  the  first  to 
mention  the  Saxons  na  inhabiting  a  territory  north  of  the  Elbe, 
on  a  neck  of  the  Cindiri  C-hei*soiiesus,  a  small  tract ;  for  Ijetween 
them  and  the  Cinibri  at  the  northem  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
he  places  teti  other  tribes,  and  included  the  Angliu,  of  whom 
hereafter*  It  is  about  a  century  after  this  time  that  the  Franks 
and  Saxons  are  stated  to  have  greatly  extended  their  sea  expedi- 
tions, Elton,  in  Ortjfiijfs  qf  Eftgii^h  Jlhiori/^  states  "  that  the 
Saxons  telonged  to  three  closely  connected  nations  of  the  lo\v 
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Dutch  stock.  Their  territories,  it  is  clear,  are  now  included  in 
modem  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  a  district  in  southern  Jutland ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  places  which 
they  occupied  about  that  time  of  their  migration.  The  Saxons, 
who  founded  the  kingdoms  to  which  their  name  was  given, 
besides  several  states  in  the  weatern  part  of  Mercia,  seem  to  have 
come  from  the  mai-sh-lands  beyond  the  Elbe.  ...  It  must 
also  be  i-emembered  that  the  Saxons  were  always  pushing  west- 
wards along  the  coast  into  the  territories  of  the  Chanci  and  the 
Frisians,  occupying  the  various  districts  which  were  necessarily 
abandoned  by  the  Franks.**^  We  give  the  foregoing  from  the 
edition  published  in  1890,  but  which  affords  little,  if  anything,  to 
further  elucidate  the  subject.  Bede  seems  to  be  the  principal 
source  drawn  on,  and  we  have  no  great  faith  in  him  as  a  correct 
authority.  To  proceed  with  the  subject,  without  any  proof  a 
belief  is  entertained  that  the  Saxons  had  settlements  in  Britain 
long  before  the  Roman  occupation.  The  Roman  writers  have 
caused  this  and  much  confusion  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
Saxon  name.  In  the  same  way  the  Franks  have  been  introduced 
where  their  presence  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  In  fact,  a  good 
deal  of  the  information  appears  to  have  been  erroneous.  It  is  so 
mixed  up  with  Scottish  history,  extending  to  Galloway,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  try  and  clear  up  who  the  settlers  really  were.  The 
Saxons  who  settled  on  the  Elbe  were  at  first  an  inconsiderable 
people.  About  a.d.  240,  they  united  with  some  other  German 
tribes,  named  Franks  (i.er.,  the  free  people)  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  the  Romans  northwards.  Their  influence  was  so  increased  by 
this  league,  and  in  other  ways,  that  ultimately  they  possessed  not 
only  their  own  district  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Eider,  but  the 
range  of  country  from  the  first-named  river  to  the  Rhine. 
Several  distinct  tribes  were  confederated  in  this  extensive  terri- 
tory for  mutual  defence,  and  in  this  way  the  Saxon  name  was  ex- 
tended to  those  in  the  confederacy.  We  follow  Bos  worth  to 
some  extent  in  this  account.  So  far  the  Saxon  history  can  be 
understood,  but  subsequently  much  confusion  exists.  The  Saxons 
and  Franks  were  not  seafaring  peoples  in  the  full  sense,  and  yet 
we  find  it  repeated  in  such  a  recent  work  as  the  Origiiis  of  the 
English  that  the  private  fleets  of  the  Franks  infested  the  British 
seas,  and  had  even  found  their  way  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
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Africa.  Also,  that  they  were  fast  arriving  at  complete  dominion 
in  Britain,  when  Constantine  broke  their  power  by  a  decisive 
battle.  We  are  also  told  that  the  Saxons  were  especially  dreaded 
for  their  sudden  and  well  calculated  assaults — that  they  swept 
the  coast  like  creatures  of  the  storm,  choosing  the  w^orst  weather, 
and  the  most  dangerous  shores,  as  inviting  them  to  the  easiest 
attack.  Their  ships,  when  dispersed  by  the  Roman  galleys, 
reassembled  at  some  point  undefended,  and  they  began  to 
plunder  again.  The  foregoing  is  given  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
(viii.  3),  who  evidently  confused  the  nationality  of  the  pirates  in 
question,  which  we  will  show  later  on  in  our  stAtement  about  the 
Norsemen.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxviii.)  also  mentions  that 
the  country  (Albion)  nearest  to  Gaul  was  attacked  by  the  Franks 
and  their  neighbours  the  Saxons,  who  were  ravaging  the  south 
with  fire  and  sword.  In  Zosimus  (vi.  5)  it  is  stated  that 
Gerontius,  at  first  the  friend,  and  afterwards  the  destroyer  of 
Constantius,  recalled  the  barbarians  who  had  retreated  beyond 
the  Rhine,  and  invited  them  to  cross  the  channel,  and  join  them 
in  attacking  defenceless  Britain.  Again  to  quote  from  Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus,  he  mentions  that  the  Franks  and  Saxons  were 
ravaging  the  districts  of  Gallia.  This  refers  to  the  conquest  of 
that  country,  which  from  the  first-named  became  known  as 
France.  We  have  next  to  point  out  Claudian's  erroneous 
reference  to  the  Saxons  as  occupying  the  Orkney  Isles — 

**  Maducriint  Saxone  fnso 
Orcades.  *' 

when  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Norwegians  are  referred 
to,  and  were  mistaken  for  Saxons.  The  period  was  about  a.d. 
370.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  neither  the  Franks  nor  the 
Saxons  could  have  been  seafaring  peoples  as  described.  They 
had  not  the  position  by  location  for  the  training  required  for 
such  a  life,  and,  as  stated,  the  craft  they  possessed  were 
large  flat-bottomed  boats  with  a  light  timber  keel,  and  in  other 
respects  only  wicker-work  covered  with  hides.  In  such  vessels 
they  could  cross  the  Channel  to  Britain  in  moderate  weather ; 
but,  for  the  purposes  ascribed,  they  could  not  have  existed  in  the 
dangers  to  which  such  vessels  would  have  exposed  them.  Yet 
the  Roman  writers  mention  that  their  fleets  swarmed  in  every 
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sea.  They  were  the  Scandinavians  (Norwegians,  Swedes,  and 
Danes),  who,  being  unknown  to  the  Romans,  were  mistaken  for 
Saxons  and  Franks.  As  Worsaae  mentions,  the  Saxon  disposi- 
tion has  always  chmg  to  a  life  on  shore ;  and  how  little  they 
were  at  home  on  the  sea,  even  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Gi'eat, 
is  shown  by  the  feeble  resistance  offered  to  the  Danes.  He  built 
large  ships  to  protect  the  coast,  but  he  was  unable  to  man  them, 
and  had,  in  part  at  least,  to  do  so  with  Frisians,  whose  ten-itory 
had  a  considerable  sea-coast,  both  to  the  north  and  the  west. 
It  now  is  part  of  Holland.  Modem  Saxony  is  an  inland  state, 
and  the  most  populous  in  Germany.  It  was  divided  into  two 
divisions,  the  upper  and  lower.  The  lower  or  the  original  com- 
prises Hanover,  and  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  and 
Holstein. 


ANGLES. 


The  Angles  are  the  next  we  wish  to  refer  to.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  having  occupied  Angulus  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  Duchy  of  Sleswick,  and  to  have  formed  one  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Saxon  confederacy.  If  so,  they  could  not  have  been  of  the 
small  importanc^e  ascribed  to  them,  as  inferior  to  the  Saxons ;  for 
had  it  been  so,  their  name  would  have  disappeared  in  their 
absorption,  like  the  other  tribes,  and  more  particularly  in  their 
case  from  Sleswick  being  of  limited  size,  as  will  be  shown  by  us. 
Ill  fact,  to  lx»lieve  that  so  many  colonists  could  proceed  from  it 
is  possible.  In  Gi*een\s  Conquest  of  England,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  original  Engleland,  now  known  as  South  Jutland 
(Sleswick),  had  its  entire  people  replaced  by  dwellers  of  Scan- 
dinavian blood.  He  gives  no  dates,  but  in  a  general  sense  he 
thus  confirms  what  we  advance,  that  Sleswick  (now  Schleswig) 
had  a  Scandinavian  people  at  a  period  embracing  at  leiist  the 
time  when  the  Romans  were  in  Britain,  about  the  end  of  which 
the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  became  permanent  settlei-s  in 
England.  In  Elton's  O  riff  ins  of  English  History^  he  states 
**  Old  Anglia  "  is  usually  identified  with  a  small  district,  "  about 
as  large  as  Middlesex,""  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  road  from 
Schleswig  to  Flensborg,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  river  and 
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an  arm  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  "  Nook  ^  or  "  Angulus,^  which 
lay  as  a  march-land  between  the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  but  was  occu- 
pied soon  afterwards  by  the  Danes  from  the  neighbouring  islands. 
A  description  is  found  in  the  extracts  from  Othere^s  Voyage, 
which  King  Alfred  inserted*  into  his  edition  of  Oromis,  The 
merchant  Othere,  who  dwelt  northmost  of  all  the  Northmen 
(Christiania,  Norway),  told  the  king  that  he  had  been  on  a 
voyage  southwai-d,  and  for  three  days  they  sailed  with  Denmark 
on  the  right  hand  and  an  open  sea  to  starboard,  and  before  they 
reached  Haithaby  there  were  numbers  of  islands,  "  and  in  that 
country ,''  added  King  Alfred,  "  the  English  dwelt  before  they 
came  to  England."  It  is  added,  "  we  are  not  obliered  to  suppose 
that  the  Angles  were  confined  to  the  small  district  around 
Schleswig.  There  is  an  island  of  Anglen,  and  another  district  on 
the  mainland  of  the  same  name.""  He  goes  on  to  state  that  there 
are  other  indications  showing  that  at  one  time  the  Angles  were 
settled  on  the  Elbe,  about  the  northern  parts  of  Hanover. 
Also,  that  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  place  them  in  that  part,  and 
always  in  proximity  with  the  Sueves,  a  nation  of  the  High 
German  stock,  with  whom  the  Angles  were  often  associated. 
Dr.  Green  in  his  ConqiLest  of  Etigland  also  refei-s  to  King 
Alfred's  Orosiiis  in  Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred,  in  which  it  is  related 
that  Wulfstan  told  Alfred  of  his  sail  past  Jutland,  Zeeland,  and 
Mary  Islands,  to  which  King  Alfred  replied,  "  In  these  lands  the 
Engle  dwelt  before  they  came  hither  to  this  land.**'  The  fore- 
going is  not  contemporary  evidence,  but  the  last  quotation 
supports  what  we  believe.  King  Alfred  was  born  at  Wantage 
in  Berkshire  in  a.d.  849,  and  died  ip  900.  After  close  research, 
we  consider,  from  all  that  is  to  be  gathered,  that  the  Angles 
were  not  only  located  in  a  part  of  the  Jutland  peninsula,  but 
also  occupied  the  various  islands  close  to  it,  and  to  the  east,  all 
of  which  are  known  to  have  been  Scandinavian  from  an  early 
period.  In  the  south  of  Jutland  a  district  was  called  Angelon. 
In  the  Cattegat  there  was  an  Engleholm,  and  also  a  place  in 
Sweden  named  Engelm.  In  the  Sagas  it  is  asserted  that  only 
a  part  of  Britain  obtained  the  name  of  England,  the  correctness 
of  which  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  Angles.  They  cer- 
tainly were  a  distinct  people  from  the  Saxons.  Worsaae  men- 
tions that   their  descendants,  who  inhabited  the   eastern  and 
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northern  districts  in  England,  seem  in  regard  to  language  and 
national  manners  to  have  borne  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
Danes  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  England.  In 
the  South  of  England,  which  the  Saxons  are  considered  to  have 
colonized,  he  further  states  that  any  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Danes  (this  includes  all  the  Scandinavians)  in  language, 
features,  or  form  of  bodv,  cannot  be  discovered. 


JUTE8. 


Another  people,  the  Jutes,  are  stated  to  have  pioneered  the 
way  of  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  England.  They  are 
mentioned  as  having  amved  at  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  river  Thames, 
in  A.D.  449,  and  subsequently  to  have  obtained  Kent,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  part  of  Hampshire — the  two  latter  being  separated 
by  the  Solent  Channel.  Kent  is  stated  to  have  thereby  become 
a  kingdom,  with  another  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  portion  in 
Hampshire — a  tract  called  the  country  of  the  Moon-Wards,  uj)on 
the  Hundreds  of  East  and  West  Moon,  on  each  side  of  the 
Hamble  river  to  the  east  of  the  Southampton  Water.  Bede  is 
the  authority  for  this  information,  followed  by  Florence  of 
Worcestershire,  who  describes  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  as 
lying  "  in  the  province  of  the  Jutes."  The  first  wrote  from  two 
or  three  centuries  afterwards,  and  the  latter  (who  died  in  a.d. 
1118)  over  six  centuries  after  the  period.  Neither  were,  there- 
fore, contemporary  authorities.  Their  statements,  however,  may 
have  some  correct  Imsis.  We  start  with  this  ;  but  we  will  show 
that  the  situation  was  out  of  the  line  of  route  for  the  Jutes  to 
have  taken,  as  a  landing  on  the  north-east  cotist,  from  its 
geographical  position,  was  the  more  likely  place  to  land  at  and 
settle  in.  Along  with  the  Angles  they  have  been  classed  as 
Saxons,  which  is  erroneous.  They  peopled  the  peninsula  bearing 
their  name,  which  they  possessed  as  far  south  as  the  river  Schley 
or  Slev,  with  its  mouth  or  outlet  not  far  from  Schleswig.  The 
northeni  portion  is  now  only  known  as  Jutland,  and  belongs  to 
Denmark.  The  southern  portion,  best  known  as  Sleswick  (now 
Schleswig)  is  said  to  Ix?  so  named  from  the  river  Schley,  on  the 
bank  of  which  it  stands,  and  is  separated  from  Holstein  by  the 
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river  Eider.  The  length  of  Jutland  and  Sleswick  as  one  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  miles,  and  the  first  has  an  average 
breadth  of  seventy  miles ;  while  the  latter  is  more  irregular, 
ranging  from  thirty  to  fifty-six  miles.  The  population  forty 
years  ago  was  about  one  million.  The  most  southern  portion  of 
the  peninsula  is  Holstein,  which  extends  into  Grermany  proper, 
comprising  a  superficial  extent  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
miles,  with  about  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  At  the  period 
we  have  *  mentioned,  when  all  three  districts  belonged  to  Den- 
mark, the  whole  population  of  that  kingdom  was  then  only 
about  two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Jutland,  reduced  in  size  to  a  half  in  extent,  had 
about  a  half  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  modem  Den- 
mark. Next,  as  regards  race,  it  is  allowed  that  the  inhabitants 
are  Scandinavian,  excepting  in  southern  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
which  are  now  (Jerman.  If  correct  that  Holstein  means  the 
"  Wood  of  the  Saxon,*^  from  holz,  the  German  for  a  wood,  it 
supports  our  view  that  the  river  Eider  was  the  ancient  boundary 
between  the  Scandinavian  and  Grerman  territories,  and  that  the 
islands  to  the  east  of  this  tract  of  country  north  of  the  Eider 
formed  the  early  abode  of  that  portion  of  the  Scandinavians 
afterwards  known  as  the  Danes.  We  find  this  opinion  supported 
in  Green''s  Conquefd  of  England^  who  mentions  that  in  803,  in 
his  last  struggle  with  the  Saxons,  Gurod,  or  Godfrid,  King  of 
Westfall  (Christiana,  Norway)  and  south  Jutland,  advanced  with 
a  fleet  as  far  as  Sleswick  to  give  shelter  to  the  warriors  who 
fled  from  the  sword  of  the  Franks.  Five  yeai-s  later  a  raid  by  the 
same  king  across  the  Elbe,  again  called  the  Franks  to  the  north, 
and  Godfrid  drew  across  the  peninsula  the  defensive  line  of  earth- 
works called  the  Dane- Work.  In  810,  Godfrid  make  a  descent 
on  Frisia  with  two  hundred  ships,  and  conquered  that  country  ; 
but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  slain,  and  his  conquests  lost. 

We  have  entered  into  the  foregoing  particulars,  as  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  population  was  small ;  and  those  Jutes  who 
settled  in  England  were  so  few  in  number  that  they  could  not 
form  separate  colonies,  but  mingled  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
— more  especially  with  the  latter,  who  were  settlers  in  the  south 
and  south-west  of  England.  Also,  that  they  were  in  Kent  and 
Hampshire,  etc.    It  is  a  fact,  however,  as  mentioned  by  Worsaae, 
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that  the  popular  language  in  the  North  of  England  is  remarkable 
for  its  agreement  i^ith  the  dialect  found  in  the  penin-inJa  of  Jut- 
lanci  and  fteveraJ  wuhKh  are  not  ti>  be  foiuid  el.^ewheiH?.  He  also 
mcntiom  that»  of  all  the  Danish  dialeets^  the  Jutland  approaches 
nearest  feo  the  Engli^hj  of  which  language  many  woiJi*  ai'e  quite 
cctuiinon  in  Jutland^  The  po§ition  of  the  des^-endants  of  the 
^Vngles  is  sonicwhat  i^iinilar,  rs  already  stated  in  what  we  have 
written  about  them.  It  may  he  arhled  that  Jutland  is  nearer  to 
England  than  any  other  part  of  Scandinavia.  A  glance  at  a 
map  will  ^how  thi>^*  and  that  with  an  ea^^kterly  wind  (ho  common) 
the  run  across  to  tlie  iiortliHiaxt  of  England  vvould  not  occupy 
much  time*  Bede's  statement  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  landed  in 
Britain  in  three  long  §hips  Ix'longing  to  three  of  t!ie  most  power- 
ful trilie-^  in  Germany — %iz.,  the  Sjisons,  Angles,  and  Jutt*s — 
which  was  followed  by  Horence  of  Worcester,  and  siince  then  by 
many  nili(*r  writers  without  (picstion,  is  not  to  be  credited.  The 
very  idea  was  insulting  to  the  maulines!^  of  the  Britons,  It  has 
alpo  been  rendered*  *•  The  men  (Saxons)  eame  over  from  *  Old 
Anglia  *  with  three  *  keels,''  or  ships  of  war,  loaded  with  arms  and 
sstores.**  As  we  liave  given  in  our  aceount  of  the  Scandinavians 
in  Britain*  the  Norwegians  wew  the  principal  settlers  in  Scotlatid 
and  Irelan<U  as  also  in  the  north  of  England*  The  Saxon  rat^ 
in  the  north  hai  been  greatly  exaggerated,  'ITiey  were  prinei- 
jmlly  located  in  the  MKith  <*f  EnghnuU  and,  in  proof  of  this,  the 
dialect*  in  the  north  and  nouth  were  always  dilfertnit.  In  fact, 
it.  •  lion  proves  that  their  name  has  been  used  in  a  most  un- 
^t  !ile  maimer,  originating    with    the    Romans^,   who  con- 

fiinnded  thtrn  with  the  Norwegian!*  {iliitJf  Norsemen,  The  dialet^t 
n  the  north  has  nmeh  of  the  Scandinavian,  while  in  the  south  of 
England  it  is  considered  to  havt*  more  of  the  IWgian  or  Low 
l>utch*  There  are  in  England  specimens  of  written  Saxon  as 
f»ftrly  eth  the  scvcritti  centurv.  From  ritual  tiooks  it  is  seen  that 
Sfixort  of  nljout  AAh  HfM),  and  Dano-Saxon  of  about  fliJO  differ  to 
ft  rmi*iderable  extent.  It  is  also  found  that  the  Lcjwiand  Scottish 
nut  derivLnl  from  the  Saxmi,  as  liiu*  been  erroneously  supposed^ 
jm  which  it  (lirten*  in  many  respects,  but  appears  to  have  had 
iU  origin  from  the  lunguage?*  ot"  the  northern  Picts  and  Norwegian 
ffcllleTH.  There  are  no  means  of  distinctly  tracing  this  ;  but  the 
belief  of  KiMie  writers  tliat  tlie  Pitts  were  original  I  v  Britonsj  and 
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became  mixed  with  Norse  blood,  is  more  than  probable.  The 
Pictish  language,  so  far  known  as  Celtic,  is  considered  as  having 
been  nearer  to  the  dialects  of  the  Britons  than  to  those  of  the 
Gael,  which  coincides  with  what  we  have  given  as  their 
origin — hence  the  characteristics  of  both,  blended  with  the 
Goidelic  or  Gaelic,  to  be  found  in  the  Scots.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  Scottish  language  had  its  founda- 
tions principally  from  such  sources.  Chalmers  gives  many 
Scottish  words  as  decidedly  Cymric  or  British.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  Goidelic  or  Gaelic  words,  as  can  be 
traced  by  any  one  possessed  of  Gaelic  and  Scottish  dic- 
tionaries. The  old  Scottish  language  is  largely  composed  of 
Celtic  words.  It  is  historical  that  in  the  eleventh  century  Gaelic 
was  in  use  at  the  Court  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  also  in  the 
Church  at  that  period.  This  continued  until  Edgar  succeeded  as 
king  in  1098,  when  Norman-French  (not  Saxon)  displaced  the 
Gaelic  at  Court.  Sir  Walter  Scott  erroneously  considered  that 
Saxon  was  the  language  at  the  Scottish  Court  from  and  after  the 
reign  of  Malcolm. 

In  modem  times,  since  the  clans  in  the  Highlands  were  broken 
up,  and  the  northern  population  to  a  considerable  extent  scat- 
tered, the  Lowlands  has  received  a  great  number  of  Gaels  first 
and  last,  who,  intermarrying,  have  largely  increased  the  Goidelic 
blood  where  decreased.  Intercoui'se  with  England,  however,  has 
caused  considerable  changes  in  the  district.  This  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  goes  on  increasing 
yearly,  creating  bad  Doric  and  still  worse  English  in  accent. 


ENGLAND. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons  having  been 
given,  we  will  now  give  the  colonization  of  Albion  by  them  about 
A.D.  450,  when  Southern  Britain  was  divided  into  seven  kingdoms, 
which  continued  until  827,  when  their  union  formed  England.  If 
the  Saxons  had  then  held  the  leading  position  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  them,  we  would  have  found  it  named  "  Saxonland,"" 
and  not  "  Angleland,*"  since  corrupted  to  England.  It  has  been 
considered  that  the  Colonists  were  in  union,  but  Northumberland 
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was  not  finally  subdued  until  Ida  with  reinforcements  of  Angles 
arrived  in  a.d.  547.  He  is  stated  to  have  also  overrun  the 
Lothians,  and  to  have  annexed  them,  when  the  tribes  there  to  the 
westward,  etc.,  combined  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde. 
Ida  founded  the  Bernician  kingdom,  the  people  being  of  various 
races.  Bemicia  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  walls  built  by 
Hadrian  and  Severus  (already  dealt  with),  strictly  Northumber- 
land, with  Bamborough  for  its  chief  seat;  but  to  it  was  added 
Deira  south  of  the  wall,  extending  to  the  river  Humber.  When 
held  as  one,  it  was  styled  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and 
embraced  Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Cuml)erland  and  Westmoreland.  In  Early  BrHahi — Celtw 
Britain,  it  is  said  that  Bernicia  is  from  the  ancient  Celtic  Brig- 
antes,  mentioned  by  Bede  in  Latin  as  Bernicii,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Boernicas,  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  Welsh  equiva- 
lent Breenyth  or  Brenneich.  As  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  the  Brigantes,  they  at  one  time  were  in  possession  of 
the  territory  which  became  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Bernicia. 
The  Bemicians  afterwards  are  said  to  have  overrun  the  west 
and  south-west  of  Scotland,  including  Galloway,  which  formed 
part  of  Strathclyde.  llieir  success,  however,  was  reversed  in  685 
at  the  battle  of  Dunnichcn,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  Scot- 
bind  south  of  the  Tweeil.  Bede  affirms  that  although  defeated 
they  remained  in  the  Lothians,  liut  this  is  erroneous.  Bede  only 
wrote  from  report,  for,  as  already  mentioned  by  us,  he  never 
travellc^d  from  his  abode  in  Durham,  which  was  at  Jarrow  on  the 
Tyne.  After  the  battle  in  ()85,  it  is  reconled  that  the  Picts 
(northern,  considered  to  Ix?  of  Cymric  and  Norwegian  origin) 
overran  and  became  the  dominant  people  in  the  Lothians.  It  is 
also  stated  that  tlieir  power  extended  to  the  river  Tyne  (North- 
inuberland)  where  they  were  defeated  in  710.  There  were  other 
invasions,  but,  from  all  that  can  be  learned,  without  colonisation, 
until  Kinijs  Malcolm  and  David  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies  encouraged  settlers  from  England,  which,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  We  are  also  told  from 
Knglish  sources  that  Galloway  was  held  in  subjection  to  Bernician 
rule,  an  Knglish  district  as  we  have  shown,  which  had  only  come 
into  existence  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  with  quite 
enough  to  do  to  hold  its  own  position.     In  addition  to  this,  that 
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in  A.D.  750,  Eadberct  or  Egbert,  then  king,  added  the  whole  of 
Ayi'shire  to  his  possession  of  Galloway.  This  statement  is  very 
misleading,  for  it  was  only  by  having  made  a  treaty  with  Unst, 
King  of  the  Picts  (northern),  and  joining  their  forces  that  Egbert 
and  Unst  were  able  successfully  to  invade  Strath-Cluyd,  possessed 
by  the  Britons,  etc.,  and  ruled  by  their  own  king.  ITiey  overran 
the  country,  and  took  Al-Cluyd,  the  capital  town,  but  not  Dun- 
britton  (Dunbarton),  the  castle  or  fort.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  subdued  Strathclyde.  That  such  a  kingdom,  with  its  own 
kings  ruling,  could  have  been  in  the  bondage  indicated,  is  beyond 
belief,  and  we  do  not  believe  it.  As  we  show, questionable  authori- 
ties have  heretofore  been  followed,  without  the  size  of  Strathclyde, 
and  the  different  districts  forming  that  kingdom, or  the  character  of 
the  peoples  therein,  being  considered,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
Galloway  has  been  historically,  and  still  is,  a  stumbling-block, 
for  many  erroneous  ideas  have  emanated  from  the  ignorance  con- 
stantly to  be  found  in  regard  to  its  history.  As  regards  Strath- 
clyde as  a  whole,  in  Early  Britain — Celtic  Britain^^  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  author  that  the  kingdom  had  become  independent 
again,  with  kings  of  its  own,  of  whom  one  died  in  694,  and 
another  in  722.  This  is  treating  the  history  of  the  country  in 
the  most  fragmentary  manner  without  any  real  basis,  for  the  roll 
of  kings  is  wonderfully  complete  ;  and  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
such  could  be  so,  if  the  kingdom  had  become  an  appendage  to 
Northumberland,  or  the  kings  of  England  ?  In  the  same  work 
it  is  added,  "  The  Picts  (?)  of  Galloway  still  continued  under  the 
Northumbrian  yoke,"''  there  treating  that  district  as  separate, 
when  really  part  of  Strathclyde,  as  its  position  should  convey,  if 
other  information  were  wanted.  The  term  Pict  misleads,  for 
which  subsequent  historians  have  to  thank  Bede.  Strathclyde  as 
a  kingdom  had  its  own  kings  from  Caw  in  a.d.  520,  to  Eochaid 
the  Bald  in  1018,  and  GaHoway  formed  part,  as  is  to  be  expected 
from  its  geographical  position.  Its  population  then  was  largely 
composed  of  Irish-Scots,  who  had  been  crossing  the  channel  dur- 
ing the  whole  existence  of  Strath-Cluyd  as  a  kingdom.  If  Gallo- 
way had  been  an  independent  district,  its  colonisation  would  not 
have  gone  on  in  so  silent  a  manner,  for,  failing  Scottish  records, 
the  conflicts  which  must  have  occurred  would  not  have  escaped 
notice  in  the  Irish  annals.     Besides,  is  it  to  be  credited  that 
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these  Irish-Scots  as  settlers  (warlike  Goidels  or  Gaels)  would 
have  humbly  submitted  to  be  ruled  by  Bemician  kings  located  in 
England  ?  It  is  opposed  to  common  sense  when  the  character  of 
the  people  is  considered.  The  whole  subject  is  crowded  with 
English  assumption  and  exaggeration,  as  to  be  found  in  mast 
other  matters  relating  to  Scotland  dealt  with  in  Southern 
Chronklesy  etc.  Again,  we  are  told  in  Celtic  Scotland j  and  also 
in  Early  Britain — Celtic  Britain^  the  two  modern  works  on  such 
subjects,  that  in  a.d.  946  the  Cambrians  were  conquered  by  King 
Edmund  of  England,  who  bestowed  the  whole  country  from  the 
Derwent  to  the  Clyde  on  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland.  This, 
however,  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  then  position  of  Strath- 
Cluyd  as  a  kingdom,  but  is  opposed  to  the  original  Anglo- 
Saaon  Chronicles^  translated  by  Thorpe,  who  renders  the 
passage  :  "  In  this  year  (945)  Eadmund  harried  all  Cumberland, 
and  gave  it  to  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  on  the  conditicm  that  he 
should  be  his  co-operator  both  on  sea  and  land."'  The  transla- 
tion by  Riley  of  the  passage  as  given  by  Hoveden  is  :  "  In  the 
year  945,  Eadmund,  the  mighty  King  of  the  English,  laid  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Cumbrians,  and  granted  them  to  Malcolm,  King 
of  Si'ots,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  faithful  to  him  both  by 
land  and  sea."^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  district  granted  to 
King  Malcolm,  was  Cumberland,  and  not  Strathclyde.  The 
statement  by  the  author  of  Celtic  Scotland  that  Strathclyde 
Welsh  had  then  come  to  l)e  known  under  the  Latin  appellation  of 
Cumbric,  and  their  territory  that  of  Cumbrian,  does  not  relate 
to  the  case  in  point,  which  merely  referred  to  CumlKTland.  To 
suppose  that  Strathclyde  is  meant,  is  inconsistent  with  facts  con- 
nected with  that  kin<r(lom,  and  is  opposed  to  truth  as  regards 
King  Malcolm's  rule  of  Scotland.  The  most  absurd,  and  contra- 
dictory statements  are  met  with.  We  are  told,  under  A.n.  945, 
that  Galloway  nominally  was  a  paii  of  lk»rnicia,  and  therefore 
under  Anglic  rule  ;  and  elsewhere  that  I^nnox  and  Gallowav 
were  within  the  limits  of  tiie  ancient  Cumbrian  kingdom.  Or  in 
fuller  form  that  Cumbria  (Strathclyde)  extended  originally  from 
the  Clyde  to  the  river  Derwent  in  Cumberland.  It  mav  be 
mentioned,  in  connection  with  what  we  consider  exaggerated 
English  statements  in  regard  to  invasions  into  Scotland,  and  the 
power  held  there,  that  we  learn  from  Scandinavian  sources  of  an 
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emiffration  of  Norsemen  to  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  which '  is 
exceedingly  probable,  and  must  have  been  against  Anglo-Saxon 
aggression,  which  may  account  for  silence  on  the  subject. 


SAXON    RULE. 


The  idea  has  largely  prevailed  that  Galloway  was  for  long 
under  Saxon  rule,  but  with  no  other  basis  than  that  in  a.d.  723, 
commenced  a  succession  of  bishops  connected  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church.  This  however,  was  of  short  duration,  as  the  last 
bishop  was  elected  in  790.  He  was  still  in  existence  in  803,  and 
the  line  ended  with  him.  This  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which 
did  not  continue  for  a  century,  was  distinct  from  district  rule. 
The  power  of  the  Church  of  lona  extended  to  Northumberland, 
etc.,  until  the  Anglo-Saxons,  etc.,  conformed  to  Rome  in  664. 
The  latter  was  the  Church  thrust  on  the  Galwegians,  and  failed 
at  that  time.  '  Afterwards,  when  King  David  I.,  assisted  by  the 
Anglo-Romans,  etc.,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Anglo-Church 
of  Rome  in  Scotland  without  an  archbishop,  the  Pope  directed 
that  the  Primate  of  York  should  consecrate,  etc.,  and  this  was 
continued  until  an  archbishop  was  established  at  St.  Andrews  in 
A.D.  1472.  During  the  period  we  have  referred  to,  Scotland  as  a 
country  was  not  subject  to  England,  or  at  any  other  time,  and  so 
it  was  with  Galloway,  an  ecclesiastical  union  only  having  existed 
with  Northumberland,  etc.  That  Galloway  was  over-run  and 
devastated  on  different  occaMons  is  to  be  believed,  but  permanent 
settlement  does  not  appear,  and  is  erroneous.  The  confusion, 
however,  about  the  district  was  kept  up  ;  and  under  date  875  we 
are  told  that  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  and  the  Picts  of  Gallo- 
way, were  ravaged  by  the  Danes  of  Northuml)erland.  This  is 
correct  in  one  sense,  as  the  Irish-Scots  in  Galloway,  through 
Bede,  had  their  name  stamped  in  history  as  Picts ;  but  we  have 
mentioned  in  its  proper  place  how  it  arose.  The  statement  under 
date  875,  conveys  that  Galloway  and  Strathclyde  were  not 
united,  which  is  incorrect.  Mackenzie,  in  his  History  of  Gallo- 
way^ while  joining  in  the  usual  opinion  (taken  from  uninvesti- 
gated writings),  yet  admits  that  few  traces  are  left  in  support  of 
Anglo-Saxon  occupation,  and  at  Whithome  specially,  the  place 
where  such  should  be  found.     In  the  absence  of  facts,  he  there- 
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fore  had  recourse  to  making  out  something  from  the  names  of 
places  in  which  he  was  unfortunate.  His  examples  were  Bore- 
land,  Engliston,  and  Carleton,  as  now  spelled.  The  first  he 
describes  as  the  habitations  of  the  slaves  who  were  employed  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  till  the  gi'ound,  termed  boors,  and  hence 
Boreland.  The  next,  Engleston  or  Ingleston,  is  described  as 
applied  to  farms  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Angles.  The 
last  is  Carleton,  which  lands  he  states  were  so  called  from  the 
Ceorles,  or  middle-class  Saxons,  who  were  the  owners.  We  then 
have  Galloway  and  Ayrshire  transformed  into  an  Anglo-Saxon 
province,  as  having  been  fully  in  their  possession.  The  meanings 
given  of  all  three  are  entirely  erroneous.  Boreland,  or  Bordland, 
is  to  be  found  as  "  lands  exempt  from  skatt^'  the  land-tax  for  the 
upholding  of  Government,  and  refers  specially  to  the  Norsemen 
from  Orkney  to  Galloway.  Ingleston  has  been  corrupted  by 
some  writers  to  Englishtoun,  the  abode  of  the  English,  whereas  it 
is  from  the  Norse,  and  refers  to  land  of  a  certain  character  or 
quality.  We  have  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  Norse  occupation  of 
Galloway,  and  will  then  enter  into  more  particulate  in  regard  to 
the  names  Boreland  and  Engleston.  lastly,  Carleton,  Ixjing  from 
Ceorles  is  very  far  fetched.  If  it  had  been  from  a  Saxon  source 
as  indicated,  the  class  from  which  it  is  said  to  be  derived,  must 
have  been  very  few  (thi-ee  to  four)  in  numl)er.  It  has  a  very 
different  meaning  as  we  will  show.  Even,  however,  as  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  a  personal  name,  it  is  found  in  early  history  in  the 
person  of  Ceorl,  who  was  not  of  the  Ceorles,  or  middle  class,  but 
who  (to  follow  Thorpe's  translation),  was  at  the  head  of  the  men 
of  Devonshire,  and  fought  against  the  heathen  men  at  Wiegan- 
beorh  (Wembury),  and  there  made  great  slaughter,  gaining  the 
victory.  It  is  also  stated  to  have  been  borne  as  the  surname  of  a 
family  in  Cornwall,  settled  there  l^efore  the  con(|uest  (this  may  be 
rather  early  for  a  surname),  and  who  as  Carleton,  are  afterwards 
found  in  different  parts  of  England,  also  branching  off  to  Ireland. 
Carleton  so  spelled  is,  however,  foreign  to  Galloway,  and  the 
name  there  is  an  Anglicised  conuption  of  Cairillton,  the  abode 
of  Cairill,  the  first  of  whom  in  the  district  was  Lochlain  na 
Cairill,  the  royal  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Ulster,  who  had 
to  leave  Ireland  in  a.d.  1095,  and  obtained  land  in  Carrick,  to 
which   his  name  was  given.     Other  lands  in  Wigtonshire  (see 
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Cruggleton,  parish  of  Sorby),  and  Borgue  parish  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, got  the  same  designation  fi'om  descendants  who  re- 
moved there.  In  fact,  all  the  erroneous  exaggerations  in  regard 
to  an  Anglo-Saxon  occupation  of  Galloway,  have  arisen  from  the 
Norse  rule  being  overlooked.  The  supposition  has  been  that  the 
latter  only  held  the  coast,  whereas  their  rule  of  the  whole  district 
was  thorough.  The  Romans  largely  contributed  to  this  erroneous 
opinion,  for  they  appear  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  Saxons  were  everywhere,  confusing  them  with  the 
Norwegians  ali€is  Norsemen.  Even  in  Ireland,  as  we  have  stated 
elsewhere,  the  term  Saxon  is  found,  when  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  they  were  Norsemen.  There  are  some  remains  in  Galloway 
which  have  been  mistaken  as  being  of  Saxon  construction.  The 
most  notable  is  the  fine  doonvay  arch  which  still  stands  at  Whit- 
horn Priory.  Thei-c  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt  that  to  the 
Noi^semen  is  due,  and  to  those  who  may  dispute  this,  we  have  to 
refer  them  to  St.  Magnus's  Cathedral  at  Kirkwall,  Orkney, 
erected  by  the  Norsemen.  It  was  founded  in  a.d.  1138  by 
Rognwald  or  Ronald,  Norwegian  Jarl  or  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  was 
the  nephew  of  the  sainted  Magnus.  In  viewing  one,  you  see 
both,  they  are  so  identical  in  architecture.  Another  example  is 
the  Irish  fort  heretofore  considered  to  be  Saxon,  and  the  only 
specimen  in  Galloway.  The  description  we  will  hereafter  give, 
together  with  other  forts  in  the  district. 

In  Early  Britain — Celtk  Britain^  the  quotation  from,  or 
rather  reference  to,  the  Anfflo-Saxon  Chronicles^  under  dat«  a.d. 
946,  about  King  Fidmund  of  England  and  King  Malcolm  of 
Scotland,  we  have  already  shown  to  be  altogether  incorrect. 
Also  in  the  same  Chroniclers  under  date  965.  Under  different 
dates  they  relate  to  one  and  the  same  event.  No  allusion  to 
Galloway  and  as  little  alx)ut  Strathclyde  is  to  be  found.  We 
have  given  extracts  from  the  Chronidea  already,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  state  more  than  again  to  repeat  that  what  is  given 
in  Early  Britain — Celtii  Britain^  is  erroneous,  and  most  mislead- 
ing. Malcolm  was  slain  in  953.  Galloway  was  part  of  Strath- 
clyde ;  but  at  this  time  the  Norsemen  were  trying  to  get  posses- 
sion, and  not  long  afterwards  it  was  under  their  rule,  as  alsa 
Cumberland,  which*  latter  district  had  been  pven  to  Malcolm 
for  his  aid  to  try  and  dislodge  them.  i 
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STRATH-CLUYD. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  Strath-Cluyd,  of  which  Gralloway 
formed  part.  Bede  states  that  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  was  occupied  by  '*  Bri tones,*"  and  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  Cymric  ^  race  of  ('elts,  who  at  an  early  period 
held  Galloway,  continued  to  do  so  for  some  centuries.  The 
Britons  (Cymri)  of  Strath-Cluyd  formed  a  subdivision  of  the 
British  population,  which,  under  pressure,  was  forced  into  the 
hilly  country  on  the  west,  from  the  Land'^s  End  in  Cornwall  to 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 
ITie  connecting  links — viz.,  the  lowlands  about  Carlisle — were 
not  broken  until  685,  and  that  in  Lancashire  until  833,  the 
latter  by  the  English  Egbert,  when  he  took  Chester,  and  ordered 
the  bronze  statue  of  Caed walla  to  be  thrown  down  and  broken. 
Neither  Scots,  Picts,  nor  Angles,  etc.,  could  make  such  a  work  of 
art,  not  being  able  to  make  an  arch.  After  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  about  a.d.  410,  the  Angles  under  Ida  defeated  the 
Gadeni  and  Otadini  at  the  battle  of  Catraeth  in  547,  and  occu- 
pied their  country,  now  known  as  the  Lothians.  It  was  then 
that  the  remains  of  those  two  tribes  with  the  others  in  V'alentia 
combined  together  and  formed  themselves  into  the  kingdom. 
The  tribes  which  principally  formed  the  Strath-Cluyd  kingdom 
were  the  Selgova?,  the  Novanta%  and  the  Damnonii.  They 
inhabited  the  country  within  the  line  of  fortifications  erected  by 
Agricola,  and  the  Wall  of  Adrian  or  Hadrian  from  Carriden, 
Firth  of  Forth,  to  Dunghuss  on  the  Clyde.  It  has  been  sbited 
that  the  Gadeni  owned  Dumbartonshire,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Damnonii,  who  were  numerous  and  in  several  counties, 
were  in  possession.  The  said  three  tribes  forming  the  Strath- 
Cluyd  kingdom  Iwi-e    the   designation    of  the    Ma?abe,  and    as 

*  We  have  already  given  a  note  from  Pughe  in  regard  to  Cymric  or 
Welsh,  and  may  add  here  that  Skene  in  the  CJironicles  of  the  Scots  and 
PieU  mentions  that  the  name  Gymmry  was  taken  from  Camber,  second 
ton  of  Brutus,  King  of  Britain.  Pughe  gives  a  very  ancient  standing  to 
the  Welsh.  He  states — "  The  Welsh  language  still  remains  the  same  ar  it 
was  to  a  certainty  thirteen  hundred  years  past,  as  can  be  fully  proved  ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  its  usage  in  common  parlance  above 
I," — Dictionary  of  the  ^VeUh  Langncufc. 
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correctly  stated  by  MacKenzie  in  his  history,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  Maeatae,  the  history  of  Galloway  at  this  period  is  given. 

The  kingdom  of  Strath-Cluyd  is  now  little  heard  of,  and  there- 
fore known  to  few,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  con- 
stituted kingdom  within  the  present  limits  of  Scotland  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans.  It  comprised  the  middle  and  western 
parts  of  Stirlingshire,  with  the  most  of  Dumbartonshire,  Ren- 
frewshire, Lanarkshire,  Ayi-shire,  VVigtonshire,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, Nithsdale,  Annandale,  and  Eskdale.  The  three  latter  now 
modem  Dumfriesshire.  Some  historians  (Henry,  etc.)  state  that 
Cumberland  and  a  portion  of  Ijincashire  were  included  ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  so,  as  both  belonged  to  the  Brigantes,  and 
Cumberland  afterwards  formed  a  separate  district  until  obtained 
by  Scotland.  The  opinion  may  have  arisen  from  the  original 
Britons  for  long  holding  their  own  there  amidst  invasions,  and 
calling  themselves  in  their  own  language,  Kumbri  and  Kambri. 
Tlie  Capital  of  Strath-Cluyd  was  close  to  the  rocky  height  well 
known  now  as  Dumbarton  Castle.  On  the  summit  was  erected  a 
very  strong  fort  named  Caer-Cluyd.  The  original  name  given  by 
the  Scots  was  Dumbriton,  the  hold  of  the  Britons,  and  like  so 
many  other  place-names  it  was  corrupted  to  Dumbarton.  The 
people  in  Strath-Cluyd  were  called  at  different  periods  by 
different  designations — as  Britons,  Walenses,  ('umbrians,  etc. 
The  fiist  king  known  in  its  history  was  Caw  or  Cawn,  sometimes 
also  Cannus  and  Xavus.  He  is. said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Gildas,  the  first  British  writer,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  560.  He 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  born  at  Alduyd  (Dmnbarton)  in 
520.  Caw\s  eldest  son  Huail  (Hoel  or  Coyle,  from  which  Kyle 
is  supposed  to  have  l)een  derived)  succeeded  him.  Maiken  is 
named  as  the  next ;  Rederick  or  Roderick  followed.  In  the 
Ulster,  etc..  Annals,  he  is  mentioned  as  the  first  King  of 
Cumbria  or  Strath-Cluyd.  He  is  named  as  king  in  601.  What 
we  give  refuted  this  statement,  as  three  kings  preceded  him. 
It  is  mentioned  that  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Columba, 
who  visited  Kentigern.  This  may  be  correct,  as  St.  Columba 
died  in  a.d.  595  or  597.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Ber- 
nicians  (Angles,  etc.)  obtained  temporary  power  over  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  extending  to  the  west  and  south-west,  includ- 
ing Galloway.     Bede  and  the  Irish  Annals  refer  to  this  in  a  way 
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to  make  it  appear  that  the  above  occurred  after  the  battle  of 
Cairc  Legion  cJias  Chester,  in  a.d.  613,  or  according  to  Tigear- 
nach  (the  dates  being  two  years  earlier  than  given  by  Bede)  when 
Ethelfrith  defeated  and  killed  two  kings  of  the  Britons.  Bede 
also  states  that  Edwin  was  the  first  Bemician  King  who  had 
power  over  the  Britons  of  Strathcluyd.  Bede's  statement  we 
have  referred  to  elsewhere  as  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  The 
Bemician  power  could  only  have  been  nominal.  Gruiet,  Guret, 
or  Gouriad  succeeded  Rederick  or  Roderick  as  king.  He  died 
in  658.  Another  statement  is  that  in  684  the  Walenses  (Strath- 
Cluyd)  repelled  an  invasion  from  Ulster,  and  slew  the  son  of 
their  king.  What  this  refers  to  is  not  known.  The  Counties  of 
Antrim,  Down,  and  part  of  Derry  then  contained  the  remainder 
of  the  ancient  population  of  Western  Ulster,  etc.,  with  their 
king,  and  the  emigration  to  Galloway  was  in  flow,  but  no 
particulars  of  a  special  invasion  are  known.  The  said  state- 
ment may,  however,  refer  to  Galloway  as  pai-t  of  Strath-Cluyd. 
The  next  king  was  Owen,  who  was  ruling  in  694  when 
his  .son  Daniel  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Elphin  (Welsh 
for  Alpin)  who  appears  as  king  in  772  when  his  son 
Bili  died.  At  this  period  Strath-Cluyd  was  powerful ;  and 
after  the  defeat  and  deatli  of  Talorcan,  brother  of  Angus  or 
Unst,  King  of  Picts,  in  750,  it  required  the  united  armies  of 
Eadberct  or  Egbert  (one  of  the  most  warlike  kings  of  Bernicia) 
and  Unst  to  take  Alcluyd  in  756.  It  was  this  defeat  which 
facilitated  the  inroads  of  the  Norsemen  in  the  following  century. 
To  continue  the  list  of*  kings,  it  is  stated  that  Klphin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Conan  Mac  Uecorach  who  is  found  styled  King  of  the 
Britons,  and  to  have  died  in  815.  He  was  followed  by  Artgha 
or  Artglhal.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  King  Edgar  of  England  is 
said,  in  828,  to  have  overrun  and  made  settlements  in  Strath- 
cluyd. We  can  find  nothing  to  corroborate  any  settlement,  and 
believe  it  to  be  figurative  language.  There  is  proof  that  Strath- 
Cluyd  was  inde|)endent  for  forty -one  years  afterwards.  As 
recorded  in  the  Annals  in  869  or  870,  Alcluyd  was  invested  by 
the  Danes  from  Ireland,  and  taken  after  a  four  months'* 
siege.  They  then  ravaged  the  country,  and  returned  to  Dublin, 
taking  many  captives  with  them.  These  invasions  appear  to  have 
been   made   as   raids   without    settlements.       It   was,   however. 
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throu|^  Huch  reverses  that  the  kingdom  of  Strath-Cluyd  lost  in 
a  great  degree  its  power ;  but  although  tottering,  it  still  existed. 
King  Artgha  or  Artglhal  was  killed  in  one  of  these  contests  in  872. 
His  son  Rhun  succeeded.  We  may  mention  that  according  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  of  875,  the  kingdom  of  the  Strath- 
clydians  is  called  Strathcluttenses  Stracled  (Straetcled)  Wealas— ^ 
ie.<,  Strath-Cluyd  Welsh.  In  the  same  year  (875)  under  Half- 
dan,  the  Danes  passed  from  Northumberland,  and  got  as  far  as 
the  district  now  known  as  Galloway,  which  they  plundered.  The 
other  portion  of  Strath-Cluyd  through  which  they  passed  was 
also  ravaged.  Rhun  left  a  son  named  Itk)cha,  whose  curator  or 
governor  was  Grig,  and  this  individual,  as  stated,  assumed  power 
for  a  time,  re-annexing  to  Strath-Cluyd  the  Cumbrian  district 
south  of  the  Solway,  and  is  said  to  have  liix^rated  the  Picts  of 
Galloway  from  the  yoke  of  the  Angles.  It  has  been  added,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  nothing  to  authenticate  this,  though  it  may 
have  taken  place  at  the  time.  The  c|uestion  is,  how  could  it  ? 
The  Cumbrian  district  south  of  the  Solway  was  not  part  of 
Strath-Cluyd,  nor  were  the  Picts  (so  called,  but  Irish-Scots)  of 
Galloway  under  the  rule  of  either  Angles  or  Saxons.  Such 
statements  are  opposed  to  all  that  we  can  find,  which  we  have 
entered  on  elsewhere.  Grig  and  Eocha  arc  said  to  have  been 
expelled  in  889. 

As  we  have  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  the  Angles  were 
Scandinavians.  This  people  had  the  aptitude  of  assimilating 
their  habits,  even  to  the  language,  very  quickly  of  those  of 
other  races  whom  they  were  thrown  amongst. 

Following  Rhun  as  king  was  Ruaidhri  or  Rory,  son  of  Mur- 
minn,  who  in  the  Chronicon  Scotorum  under  date  877,  is  stated  to 
have  gone  to  Erin,  fleeing  from  the  Dubhgaill — i.e.y  the  Danes. 
Elsewhere  it  is  reconled  that  he  was  slain  by  the  Saxons,  which 
is  another  example  of  the  Norsemen  being  confused  with  them. 
In  the  annals,  under  date  876,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  natives 
of  Strath-Cluyd  and  Cumberland  (this  corroborates  our  state- 
ment that  Cumlierland  was  not  included  in  Strath-Cluyd)  were 
mightily  infested  and  weakened  through  the  incui-sions  of  the 
Danes,  Saxons  (Angles  and  Jutes)  and  Scots,  insomuch  that  as 
many  of  the  Strath-Cluvdians  as  would  not  submit  to  the  yoke 
were  forced  to  quit  their  country.     This  exodus,  it  is  mentioned. 
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took  place  under  their  chief  Constantine,  who  was  slain  in  a  con- 
flict at  Lochmaben,  Dumfriesshire,  near  the  borders.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  followers  are  said  to  have  got  to  Wales,  and 
settled  there.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Caradoc 
alone  mentions  Constantine  as  a  King  of  Strath-Cluyd,  and. 
according  to  Llwyd,  no  other  writer  gives  his  name,  which 
is  correct  so  far  as  we  can  trace.  We  consider  that  he  could 
only  have  been  a  chief,  and  rate  him  accordingly.  We  have 
further  to  remark  that  it  is  evident  Galloway  is  referred  to, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Strath-Cluyd.  Also,  the  Scots  men- 
tioned were  no  doubt  the  Irish-Scots  in  Galloway  from  Ulster, 
who  encroached  on  the  natives — the  Novantae  of  Cymric  origin — 
as  here  again  confirmed,  for,  being  disturbed,  they  rejoined  their 
countrymen  in  Wales.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  what  we 
gave  from  the  Picthh  Chronicle  in  our  account  of  the  Irish-Scots' 
re-colonisation  of  Galloway  should  have  been  overlooked  by  pre- 
vious- writers,  for  it  is  in  close  connection  with  the  foregoing 
Cymric  expdas  from  Strath-Cluyd.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
foregoing  Chronicle  that  about  a.d!  850  the  Irish  Scots  made  a 
settlement  in  Galloway  by  stratagem,  when  they  slew  the  chief 
inhabitants.  We  have  dlso  further  evidence  of  the  said  Cymric 
exodus  in  the  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales  (Brut  y  Tywysogion) 
edited  by  W.  F.  Skene,  LL.D.  It  is  as  follows!  "The 
men  of  Strathclyde  who  would  not  unite  with  the  Saxons 
(ern>r)  were  obliged  to  leave  their  country  and  go  to  Gwyn- 
ned,  and  Anarawd  (King  of  Wales)  gave  them  leave  to 
inhabit  the  country  taken  from  them  by  the  Saxons,  com- 
prising Maclor,  the  Vale  of  Clywyd,  Rhyvoniog,  and  Tigein- 
gel,  if  they  would  drive  the  whole  out  of  the  country,  and  so 
Gwynned  was  freed  from  the  Saxons  by  the  might  of 
tlie  Gwyr  y  Gogled,  or  Men  of  the  North.*"*  The  date  is  a.d.  890, 
whereas  in  the  annals  of  Ulster  the  migration  of  the  Cymri  is 
given  in  865.  Other  authorities  give  it  as  Having  occurred  in 
875  and  878.  The  information  we  have  given  is  so  well  linked 
together,  and  the  dates  allowing  time  for  the  culmination  of  dis- 
satisfaction created  after  subjugation  with  the  final  retreat  to 
Wales,  that  we  have  what  may  be  considered  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  Cymri,  as  the  Novanta;  having  occupied  a  large 
part  of  Galloway,  and  of  their  Ixjing  conquered  and  supplanted 
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by  the  Irish-Scots  from  Leister,  who  became  the  inhabitants  in 
the  district.  The  erroneous  idea  about  the  Saxons  again  appears 
in  connection  with  the  Scottish  portion.  The  southern  part  of 
Strathclyde — viz.,  Galloway — is  the  ground  for  the  Cvmri 
exodus,  and  the  Irish-Scots  were  the  cause  of  it.  The  mention 
of  a  similar  i-etreat  of  the  Cymri  from  Cumberland,  at  the  same 
period,  arose  from  the  constant  Norse  invasions,  who  succeeded 
in  getting  a  firm  hold  of  it.  The  action  of  the  Irish-Scots  in 
Galloway,  and  the  Norsemen  in  Cumberland  were,  however, 
distinct,  and  had  no  connection  with  each  other.  What  alone 
refers  to  the  Saxons  is  that  when  the  Cymri  from  Galloway  and 
Cumberland  returned  to  Wales,  at  the  request  of  King  Anarawd, 
they  drove  the  Saxons  out  of  the  district  of  Gwynned  back  into 
England. 

To  i-eturn  to  the  Strath-Cluvd  succession  of  kings,  in  a.d.  900, 
Donald  died.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  last  king  who  could 
claim  Roman  descent.  We  have  in  this  statement  confirmation 
of  what  we  alluded  to  in  our  remarks  about  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Galloway,  and  the  progeny  left  by  them.  Donald  was 
succeeded  as  king  by  Donald,  son  of  Hugh,  who  died  in  908, 
when  his  son  Eugenius,  Owen,  or  Eoin  wais  the  next  on  the 
throne,  and  appears  to  have  reigned  from  919  to  938.  In  his 
reign,  we  find  in  the  original  Aiiglo-Sadon  Chronicle  (edited  by 
Thorpe  in  1861  by  order  of  Government)  reference  made  to 
Strath-Cluyd — "a.d.  921.  In  this  year,  l>efore  mid-summer. 
King  Edward  went  with  a  force  to  Nottingham,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
they  the  King  of  Scots,  and  Regnwald  (Reginald)  and  the  sons  of 
Eadulf,  and  all  those  who  dwell  in  Northumbria,  as  well  English 
and  Danish,  and  northmen  and  others,  and  also  the  King  of 
Strath-Cluyd  Welsh,  choose  him  for  father  and  for  lord."^ 
Again,  in  A.n.  924,  "  that  Edward  was  chasen  for  father  and  for 
lord  by  the  King  of  Scots,  and  by  the  Scots,  and  King  Regnwald, 
and  by  all  the  Northumbrians,  and  also  by  the  King  of  the 
Strath-Cluyd  \\'elsh.'*'*  These  extracts  are  to  be  treated  as  bom- 
bastical  English  exaggerations.  ITie  Danes,  who  were  all  power- 
ful, and  included  the  Angles  and  Jutes,  held  Northumberland. 
The  King  rf  Scots  having  joined  in  a  league  with  the  Danes 
against  the  power  of  King  Edward,  he  sent  his  son  Athelstane 
against  them,  by  whom  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
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The  result  was  that  for  his  conduct  the  King  of  Scoots  had  to  hold 
Cumberland  in  vassalage  to  the  King  of  England ;  but  l)eyond 
this  it  did  n6t  go.  At  the  period  Scotland  was  in  three  divi»ionM, 
and  not  then  one  kingdom. 

To  resume  the  Strath-Cluyd  succession  of  kings,  KugoniuN, 
Owen  or  Eoin  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Donald  who  died  in  945. 
He  had  a  son  Dunwallaun  (Donald)  who  followed  as  king.  In 
his  reign  in  a.d.  970,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  he  niiirchcd 
to  the  Lothians,  and  gave  battle  to  the  northern  Scots  and  PicU, 
defeating  them,  and  their  leader  Culen  was  slain.  The  Sirath- 
Cluydians,  however,  had  a  reverse  in  974,  when  they  again  nic»t 
the  northern  Scots  and  Picts  in  battle,  were  defeated,  and  their 
valiant  King  Dunwallaun  then  went  to  Home  where  he  died. 
According  to  IJwyd  he  was  the  best  ruler,  which  is  incornrt,  an 
the  last  King  of  Strath-Cluyd  was  P>ugeniuH  the  Hald,  who 
fought  at  Brunanburg,  and  also  at  Carliam  in  1018,  in  whirh 
year  he  died.  With  him  ended  the  kingdom  of  Sirafh-dnyd, 
Galloway,  as  a  portion  of  it,  then  fell  into  the  full  fKWK-Miiofi  of 
the  Norsemen,  of  whom  hereafter.  They  \isul  alno  ^H^t^i-^iou  of 
C  umberland  on  the  oppo>ite  side  of  the  Sol  way. 


.M!,*. 
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understood.  We  will  not  follow  Du  Chaillu  in  his  interesting 
work,  The  Vtkinff  -^g^y  *s  to  their  origin ;  for  whether  or  not 
they  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  (and  many  of  their 
customs  were  like  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks),  is  beyond  our 
limit.  The  objects  of  Roman  and  Greek  manufacture,  and  coins 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
showing  the  early  intercourse  they  had  with  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  and  with  Frisia,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  to 
which  Du  Chaillu  refers,  is  very  interesting ;  but  it  has  been 
known  that,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  seaway  to  the  eastern 
world,  intercourse  with  the  north  from  Arabia,  etc.,  was  carried 
on  through  Russia  by  the  rivers,  and  that  many  Arabian  coins 
have  been  dug  up  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  In  ancient  times, 
Scandinavia  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  several  small 
kingdoms.  Afterwards  the  principal  races  were  the  Norwegians, 
Danes,  and  Swedes.  To  these  we  add  the  Angles  and  the  Jutes, 
who  were  located  outside  the  Saxon  (so  called)  confederated 
territory.  As  mentioned  by  Worsaa?,  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
dialects  the  Jutland  approaches  nearest  to  the  English. 

Roman  writers  mention  the  Sueones,  Saxones,  and  Franci,  as 
northern  maritime  tribes  ;  and  Tacitus  describes  the  first-named 
as  situated  in  the  ocean  itself,  powerful  on  land  and  sea,  having 
mighty  fleets.  Their  ships  are  mentioned  as  being  of  an  unusual 
build,  being  double-pro  wed — that  is,  with  a  prow  at  each  end, 
and  thus  always  capable  of  being  steered  any  way  without  turning 
round.  They  had  no  sails  (at  that  period)  or  did  not  use  them, 
with  the  oars  free,  so  that  they  could  be  changed  from  one  part 
to  another  as  re(|uired.  At  that  early  period  they  thus  corre- 
spond so  far,  as  to  prows,  etc.,  with  those  of  Scandinavian  build 
in  after- times,  when  in  addition  sails  were  introduc*ed  by  the 
Vikings.  That  the  Sueones  were  Scandinavians  is  thus  proved. 
If,  however,  of  Greek  origin,  as  asserted,  they  did  not  obtain 
their  pre-eminence  as  shipbuilders  from  that  quarter,  for  neither 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Roman  excelled  in  such.  The  Greeks  have 
been  called  a  maritime  people,  and  to  have  steered  by  the  stars  ; 
but  neither  they  nor  the  Romans  were  famed  for  seamanship, 
their  movements  arioat  having  l>een  principally  confined  to  the 
Mediterranean.  To  pass  the  Atlantic,  and  proceed  coastwise  to 
the  north  as  far  as  Britain,  was  a  rare  exploit.     The  Greek  and 
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Roman  craft  were  not  adapted  for  such  voyages.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Scandinavians  were  the  first  to  build 
large  seagoing  ships,  and  the  Norwegians  to  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  tmverse  the  Atlantic,  visiting  the  Shetland  Isles, 
Iceland,  and  Greenland,  and,  as  mentioned,  to  have  undoubtedly 
visited  America  several  times,  thereby  being  the  first  discoverei>* 
of  the  Western  World.  The  Sueones  appear  to  have  been 
Swedes.  The  name  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  Swair,  found 
in  the  Sagas,  and  to  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Svithjod 
(Sweden).  The  Swedes,  however,  are  considered  to  have  been 
aggressive  more  in  the  East  than  the  West.  Du  Chaillu  con- 
tends that  the  Scandinavians  must  have  had  intercourse  with 
Britain  centuries  befoi*e  the  time  of  Tacitus.  This  will  be  found 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Wor>aae  mentions  that  during  the  Roman 
occupation,  and  probably  earlier,  a  tolerably  brisk  conmierce 
appeal's  to  have  been  kept  up  between  Britain  and  Sc*andinavia, 
and  especially  with  Jutland,  etc.,  that  their  merchant  vessels 
brought  their  merchandise  from  the  East,  and  jwirticularly  from 
Constantinople.  It  is  found  that  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Isles  were  in  their  possession  from  early  times;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  credited  that  such  an  enterprising  people  had  not 
settlements  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  prior  to  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  authentic  history  lx?gins. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  ihaiacter  of  the  people.  The  Saxons 
and  the  Franci  mentioned  were  Germans,  and  distinct  from 
the  Scandinavians.  As  stated  in  our  separate  account  of  eacli, 
while  the  latter  were  a  daring  seafaring  people,  the  Saxons 
and  Franks  were  not  so,  and  fonder  of  a  shore  than  a  sea  life. 
The  Norwegians  called  themselves  Northmen  ;  and  the  Danes 
and  Swedes  are  found  so-called  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Franks. 
All  of  them  are  lx?tter  known  as  Norsemen,  and  the  great  mari- 
time |)ower  which  they  possessed  may  be  conceived  from  their 
ships  of  war.  Of  war-ships  they  had  five  classes.  The  largest, 
from  having  the  head  and  tail  of  a  dragon  at  the  bow  and  stern, 
or  rather  each  prow,  were  named  after  that  mythical  animal. 
Another  class,  called  the  Skaid,  were  long  and  sailed  fast.  They 
were  fitted  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  rows  of  oai-smen.  The 
largest  liad  thirty-two,  with  crews  of  two  hundixnl  and  forty  men 
and  upwards.     One  large  vessel  had  rowing  acx*onnnodation  for 
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about  six  hundred  men.  They  were  manned  with  most  daring 
warriors,  who  were  equally  so  as  seamen,  especially  the  Nor- 
wegians, whose  dangerous  coast  facing  the  Atlantic  accustomed 
them  to  the  wildest  weather.  The  Danes  and  Swedes  were  also 
brave  warriors,  as  well  as  expert  seamen.  All  the  foregoing  is 
generally  admitted,  but  nothing  to  the  same  effect  has  been  men- 
tioned of  the  Angles  and  Jutes,  who  were  reared  in  the  same 
waters  as  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  races  from  the  language  in  use.  For  example,  the  Nor- 
wegians, Danes,  and  Swedes  had  the  same  originally.  Ancient 
France,  when  peopled  with  Gauls,  was  Celtic,  but  when  con- 
quei-ed  by  the  Romans  it  lost  its  language,  etc. ;  and  again,  when 
conquered  by  Franks  (Germans),  obtaining  its  present  name  from 
them,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  arc  Greek-Latin 
and  Celtic,  were  not  affected,  and  the  French  language  is 
essentially  Latin,  with  some  Teutonic  words.  In  Holland  the 
people  ai-e  Teutonic  (German),  but  with  their  language  called 
Dutch.  In  Belgium,  mostly  Teutonic,  and  the  language  a  dialect 
of  the  Dutch  called  Flemish.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  race 
is  considered  to  be  Greek-Latin,  and  their  language  from  the 
I^tin.  On  the  north  of  Spain,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  people  speak  Basque,  which  some  consider  to  have  been 
the  original  Spanish  language.  In  Switzerland  the  population  is 
principally  Teutonic,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Greek-Latin ; 
French  and  Italian  is  spoken.  Austria  has  a  mixture,  as  stated, 
of  Sclavonic,  German,  Fiiuiish,  and  Greek-Latin.  The  first- 
named  constitute  a  half  of  the  population,  with  various  dialects 
in  language.  We  have  gathered  the  foregoing  from  sources  con- 
sidered to  be  accurate,  and  will  merely  add  that  the  term  Gi-eek- 
Latin  was  introduced  after  the  Greeks  werc  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  The  language  is  called  Romaic  or  Roman,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
foregoing  may  be  considered  by  some  readers  as  an  unnecessary 
digression ;  all  we  will  say  to  this  is  that  it  will  prove  that  they 
have  small  knowledge  of  early  history.  What  we  give  can  l)e 
followed  out,  if  desired,  by  competent  scholai*s,  and  we  limit 
our  observations  to  the  fact,  as  started  with,  that  races  cannot 
always  be  traced  or  identified  by  language,  although  it  may 
largely  assist  in  it.     The  Norwegians  and  Swedes  are  both  fair  in 
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complexion,  etc.,  and  may  therefore  have  had  the  same  origin  ; 
but  not  so  with  the  Danes,  who  are  described  as  being  dark. 
The  mistake  of  the  Roman  writers  in  the  use  of  the  word  Saxon 
in  so  general  a  sense  doubtless  arose  from  the  latter  being  fair 
like  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes.  Another  source  of  confusion 
in  later  times  was  caused  by  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  being 
called  Danes,  and  particularly  in  Ireland.  It  was  a  repetition  of 
the  Roman  mistake  as  regarded  the  Saxons.  The  Scandinavians 
in  Ireland  had  permanent  settlements  there,  and  had  towns. 
They  were  called  Ost-men,  as  having  come  from  the  east.  They 
were  also  settled  in  several  of  the  large  cities,  their  chief  power 
having  been  centred  in  Dublin.  Although  they  became  broken 
in  strength,  they  were  not  driven  out  of  Ireland. 

The  Norwegians  were  the  principal  settlers,  etc.,  in  Scotland, 
in  Ireland,  and  also  in  the  north  of  England.  At  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  of  England,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  population 
towards  the  east  coast,  with  York  and  Lincoln,  was  almost  ex- 
clusively Scandinavian.  In  connection  with  Ireland,  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians  often  fought  against  each  other  for  dominion 
there.  V^arious  Scandinavian  weapons  found  in  Ireland  are 
superior  to  those  of  Irish  make.  Swords  with  blades  twenty-four 
to  thirty-two  inches  have  Ix^en  discovered  from  time  to  time, 
some  two-edged,  othei*s  one,  with  guard,  and  large  pommel  at 
the  hilt.  Worsjiae  gives  some  sj)ecimens.  It  is  remarked  by 
Woi-siiae  that  the  language  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  contains 
a  numl)er  of  Scandinavian  words.  Modern  Scandinavian  has 
changed  considerably  ;  but  in  tlie  Icelandic,  which  is  pure,  its 
affinity  with  the  ancient  Scottish  is  considerable.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  two  languages  as  given  by  Pinkerton  will  show 
this.  The  orthography  and  pronunciation  constitute  the  prin- 
cijml  difference.  It  was  considered  by  some  writers  that  the 
Scandinavian  poetry  gave  to  the  Scottish  some  of  its  wildness, 
added  greatly  to  by  the  Celtic  element.  \\\)rsjme  mentions  that 
it  was  a  s|>ecial  trait  of  the  Scandinavians  that  they  very  quickly 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
countries  where  they  settled.  They  sometimes  (juite  forgot  their 
mother  tongue,  without,  however,  losing  their  original  and 
cliaracteristic  national  stamp.  The  "  raven j"^  called  the  Dane- 
brog  of  heathenism,  which  as  their  Standard  was  borne  for  cen- 
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turies  and  viewed  with  superstitious  awe  in  the  Ikitish  Isles,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  was  not  put  aside  for  long  after  they  became 
Christianised.  According  to  Worsaae,  it  was  borne  until  about 
A.D.  1110,  but  a  Galloway  legend  brings  it  to  a  date  several  yeai-s 
later.  It  was  at  last  put  aside  for  the  "  lion  rampant,*"  which, 
Worsaae  states,  as  borne  in  the  Arms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  is  peculiarly  Scandinavian,  and  does  not  cross  the  Eider. 
Holstein  adjoining  has  "  a  nettle  leaf,"^  and  an  entirely  different 
coat  of  arms. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  appearance  of  the  Norsemen  in 
British  waters  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle^ 
which,  however,  is  not  always  found  to  be  accurate.  They  are 
stated  thei-ein  to  have  come  from  Hoerethaland,  now  Hordaland, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  The  Irish  Annals  and  Welsh 
(.'hronides  give  the  date  of  their  first  appearance  on  the  Irish  as 
A.D.  795,  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  they  were  known  centuries 
previously.  In  798  they  plundered  Inispatrick  of  Man  and  the 
Hebrides.  Then  in  802,  and  again  in  806  the  establishment  at 
lona  suffered.  In  807  they  had  settlements  in  Ireland  ;  and  in 
815  Armagh  is  found  possessed  by  a  Norsemen.  In  852  Dublin 
was  captured  by  Olaf  the  AVhite,  and  at  that  time,  as  has  been 
written,  the  Irish  waters  swarmed  with  the  sea-rovei*s,  as  termed. 
About  872,  King  Harold,  aided  by  Earl  Rognwald,  subdued  the 
Hebrides,  etc.,  inclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Thorstein  the  Red, 
son  of  Olaf  the  White,  King  of  Dublin,  and  Earl  Sigurd,  subdued 
Caithness  and  Sutherland,  as  far  as  Ekkielsbakkie,  and  afterwards 
Ross  and  Moray,  with  more  than  half  of  Scotland,  over  which 
Thorstein  ruled,  as  recorded  in  the  Landnania-hok.  About  963, 
Sigurd,  son  of  Earl  Hlodver,  and  his  wife  Audna  (the  daughter 
of  the  Irish  King  Kiarval)  became  ruler  over  Ross  and  Moray, 
Sutherland,  and  the  Dales  (of  C'aithness),  which  seems  also  to 
liave  included  old  Strathnavar.  Sigurd  married,  secondly,  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm  (Malbrigid),  called  King  of  Scotland.  He 
wiis  slain  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  in  1014.  By  his  first 
marriage  he  left  issue,  Sumarlidi,  Brusi,  and  Einar,  and  divided 
the  Orkneys  amongst  them.  By  his  second  man-iage  he  had 
issue — Thorfinn,  on  whom  King  Malcolm  bestowed  the  Earldom 
of  Caithness.  To  quote  from  the  introduction  Njal  Saga  by 
Dasent,  "  Ireland  knew  them  (the  Vikings),  Bretland  or  Wales 
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knew  them,  England  knew  them  too  well,  and  a  great  part  of 
St'otland  they  had  made  their  own.  To  this  day  the  name  of 
almost  every  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  is  either  pure 
Xorse  or  Norse  distorted,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  C'eltic  lips 
to  utter  it.  The  groups  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  are  notoriously 
Norse,  but  I^wis,  and  the  IJists,  and  Skye,  and  Mull,  are  no  less 
Noi-se ;  and  not  only  the  names  of  the  islands  themselves,  but 
those  of  reefs,  and  rocks,  and  lakes,  and  headlands  bear  witness 
to  the  same  relation,  and  show  that,  while  the  original  inhabi- 
tants were  not  expelled,  but  held  in  bondage  as  thralls,  the 
Norsemen  must  have  dwelt,  and  dwelt  thickly  too,  as  conquerors 
and  lords."^  The  foregoing  gives  a  description  which  investiga- 
tion corroborates.  The  blank  in  the  history  of  Galloway  after 
the  termination  of  the  Strath-Cluyd  kingdom  is  now  fully  met. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  determine  at  what  date  Galloway 
l)ecame  sejiarated  from  Strath-Cluyd.  Earl  (Jarl)  Malcohn,  who 
lived  near  Whithome  in  1014,  is  the  fii*st  Norst»man  sjxcially 
named.  His  place  of  residence  is  believed  to  have  l)een  Cruggle- 
t on  Castle,  of  historic  renown  in  after  times.  Eogan  the  Bald, 
who  fought  at  Carham  and  died  in  1018,  was  the  last  King  of 
Strath-Cluyd.  Wc  have  thus  only  a  difference  of  four  years,  and 
certain  it  is  that  Earl  Malcolm  was  in  Galloway,  and  evidentlv 
hnrated  there  as  <me  in  possession.  In  the  Burnt  XJal  we  find 
tlie  following : — "  Tliey  Norsemen  then  sailed  north  to  IkTwick 
(tiie  Solway),  and  laid  up  their  shij^and  faretl  up  into  Whithorne 
in  Scotland,  and  were  with  Earl  Malcolln  that  year.*^  The 
Annals  of  Tighernac  and  Ulster  recorded  the  death  of  Suibne, 
son  of  the  King  of  Galloway.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake.  The 
tnuislati<m  is  : — "  10JJ4,  Malcolm,  son  of  Kenneth,  King  of 
Allwin,  head  of  the  nobility  of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe, 
died.  Suibne,  son  of  Kenneth,  King  of  Galloway,  died.''  We 
have  in  the  first  part  a  good  specimen  of  tlie  absurd  language  in 
use  of  the  nobility  of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  Pure  non- 
sensc\  As  to  Suibne,  there  is  no  trace  to  support  such  a  state- 
ment. In  the  Irish  Annals  the  name  Suibne  is  often  found,  but 
only  connected  with  Ireland.  In  a.d.  593  we  find  Suibne  King 
of  Ulidia.  In  61 1  Suibne-Meann  was  Sovereign  of  Ireland,  etc. 
The  name  is  thus  of  ancient  Irish  standing.  I^Astly,  in  Adam- 
nan's  Life  of  St.  Cohmba  we  find  Suibne  King  of  Dalaraidhe. 
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This  may  be  the  individual  meant,  as  it  is  about  the  same  period. 
The  passage  may  have  been  mis  writ  ten,  and  intended  to  mean 
that  Kenneth  as  King  of  Scotland  was  also  King  of  Galloway ; 
but  in  this  there  is  another  difficulty,  for  there  is  no  trace  of 
Kenneth  having  had  a  son  so  named.  Another  point  certain 
from  close  investigation  is  that  Jarl  (Earl)  Thorfinn  (son  of 
Sigurd  II.),  ruled  over  Galloway  in  1034,  the  time  mentioned, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  his  death  in  1064  or  1066.  In 
1084  he  was  twenty -seven  years  of  age.  In  Scottish  history  we 
learn  nothing  of  him,  although  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
Scotland ;  during  his  lifetime  he  ruled  Galloway  from  the  Solway 
to  Carrick.  The  Flateijjarbok  contains  the  original  Orkney inga 
Saga  complete  in  successive  portions  ;  and  in  Munch's  Chroni- 
con  Mannuv^  Earl  Thorfinn  is  distinctly  mentioned.  It  is 
also  related  that  Earl  Gille  had  mamed  a  sister  of  Sigurd  II., 
and  acted  as  his  lieutenant  in  the  Sudreys.  He  is  said  to  have 
resided  in  Koln,  either  the  island  of  Coll  or  Colonsay ;  and  when 
Sigurd  fell  at  Clontarf  in  1014,  he  took  Thoi-finn,  the  youngest 
son,  under  his  protection,  while  the  elder  brothel's  went  to  the 
Orkneys,  and  divided  the  northern  dominions.  The  two  elder 
brothers  died  early  in  life,  and  Brusi  accepted  a  {)ension  for  his 
claim ;  therefore  when  Thorfinn  grew  up  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  nine  earldoms  in  Scotland,  to  which  he  added  all 
Galloway.  Munch  thinks  they  were  Caithness,  Sutherland, 
Ross,  Moray,  Buchan,  Athol,  Lorn,  Argyll,  and  Galloway.  To 
(juote  from  Munch,  "  The  Orkney  inga  Saga  says  so  expressly. 
Outliving  his  elder  brothers,  he  (Thorfinn)  became  the  lord  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  ;  Caithness  was  given  to  him  by  his  maternal 
grandfather.  King  MacMalbrigid ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Malcolm  in  1029  he  sustained  a  successful  war  with  King 
Malcolm  MacKenneth  of  the  southern  dynasty,  conquered 
Sutherland  and  Ross,  and  made  himself  lord  of  Galloway  in  the 
widest  sense  of  this  denomination — viz.,  from  Solway  to  Carrick, 
as  it  then  comprised — where  he  resided  for  long  periods,  and 
whence  he  made  successful  raids,  sometimes  on  Cumberland, 
sometimes  upon  Ireland.  He  possessed,  besides  the  Sudreys  and 
part  of  Ireland,  not  less  than  nine  earldoms  in  Scotland,""  etc. 
As  Munch  further  states,  all  the  Hebrides  and  a  large  kingdom 
in  Ireland  were  also   his.     The   Skald  Amor,   who   personally 
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visited  him  and  made  a  poem  in  his  honour,  testifies  in  it  this 
kingdom  extended  from  Thurso  rocks  to  Dublin.  He  also  men- 
tions that  Thorfinn  obtained  possession  of  eleven  earldoms  in 
Scotland,  all  the  Sudreys  (Hebrides),  and  a  large  territory  in 
Ireland.  He  further  states  that  Thorfinn  sent  men  into  England 
to  foray,  and  then  having  collected  a  force  from  the  places 
named  he  sailed  from  Kngland,  where  he  had  two  pitched  battles ; 
as  Amor  gives  it — 

''  South  of  Man  did  these  things  happen.*' 

This  is  contemporary  evidence.  In  1035,  when  Rognwald 
arrived  from  Norway,  Thorfinn  was  much  occupied  in  Scotland, 
and  they  made  an  alliance  by  which  Rognwald  was  to  have  part 
of  Orkney  free  of  contest,  under  conditions  of  assisting  Thorfinn 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  command.  This  alliance  lasted 
ten  years,  and  during  that  time  Thorfinn  made  many  raids  into 
England  and  Ireland.  He  generally  resided  in  the  south  during 
the  summer  months,  and  in  Caithness,  or  rather  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles,  during  the  winter.  He  and  Rognwald  quarrelled, 
and  the  latter  was  slain  in  1045.  Thorfinn  died  about  1064  (or 
1060 ;  it  has  also  been  given  as  1057)  or  sixty  years  after  King 
Malcolm  (Malbrigid,  his  mother's  father,  who  had  given  him  the 
title  of  earl),  so  far  as  the  exact  dates  can  be  ascertained.  We 
may  mention  that  there  wtts  a  contempomry  and  rival  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  who  outlived  Malbrigid  four  years,  but 
historians  make  mention  of  them  as  one.^  The  survivor  left  a 
grandson,  Duncan,  as  his  successor,  who  uiaiTied  a  sister  of 
Sinral  of  Northunilxirland,  which  connection  brought  the  Earl  of 


*  Munch  ill  the  Chrnnicou  MannifC  alludes  to  the  mistakes  so  common 
among  the  historians  of  Scotland,  in  confounding  the  two  Malcolms,  and 
making  tnie  of  them,  as  if  one  Malcolm  <mly  (Malcolm  II.)  reigned  from 
1004  to  10^.  He  further  mentions  that  the  Orkney huja  Saya  is  the  only 
authority  for  the  marriai^e  of  Earl  Sigurd  to  the  daughter  of  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scots,  the  issue  being  Thorfinn,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
early  Scottish  Chronicles.  Our  Scottish  Chronicles  are  not  to  be  followed 
too  closely,  and  we  further  state  that  the  opinion  of  Norse  scholars  is  that 
the  genealogies,  etc.,  of  the  Orkneyiiiga  Saga  are  remarkably  trustworthy, 
and  the  greatest  weight  is  attached  to  anything  stated  explicitly  on  such 
points  by  Icelandic  Huthortties. 

F 
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Northumberland  to  aid  his  nephew  Malcohii,  in  asserting  his 
claim  against  Macbeth  of  the  northern  dynasty. 

In  the  Flateyjarb6k  which  contains  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  com- 
plete in  succession,  and  in  Munch's  Chromcon  Mannicc^  it 
is  stated  that  Eai'l  Thorfinn  resided  long  at  Caithness,  in 
the  place  calletl  Gaddgedlar,  where  England  and  Scotland 
met.  The  Chronica  Regiun  Manniw  was  written  apparently 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  many  entries, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  contemporary,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Sagas,  and  Codex  Ilateyensis.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the 
old  writei's  knows  well  how  the  spelling  of  the  word  Galloway 
has  been  distorted.  It  is  found  in  various  forms.  In  the  Irish 
Annals  Gaily haedol  is  the  name  given  to  the  district.  With  so 
many  spellings,  the  transforming  it,  in  this  case,  in  Noi-se  to 
Gaddgedlar  was  easy.  The  name  implies  a  mixed  population  of 
Gall  or  Norsemen,  with  Ghaedal  or  Celts.  Munch  insisted  that 
Gaddgedlar  meant  Galloway,  and  we  are  glad  to  state  that  we 
were  fortunately  enabled  to  have  it  confirmed  beycmd  dispute, 
and  we  have  here  again  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  late 
G.  Vigfusson  ^  in  connnunicating  to  us  privately  the  missing 
passage  before  his  Collection  of  Sagm  was  in  the  press.  It  was 
found  by  him  in  a  Danish  translation  made  in  1615,  and  pre- 
served in  Stockholm,  from  an  ancient  Icelandic  vellum  which  is 
no  longer  in  existence.  The  existing  printed  text  of  the 
Orkneyinga  Saga  was  founded  on  the  Flateyensis  only.  The 
passage  in  its  purity  is  "  Sat  niorfinnr  jarl  Kmgum  a  Katanesi 
en  Kognvaldr  ^  i  Ev jum.      That  var  a  einu  sumri  at  Thorfinnr 

'  Wealor  had  much  assistance  from  tlie  eminent  Norse  scholars. 
^The  follbwing  notes  were  made  by  G.  Vigfusson  in  regard  to  the 
passage  : — 

(1)  *'  en  Rognvaldr    .     .     .     Hann  1^  "  is  taken  from  the  translation. 

The  careless  copyist  of   the  Flateyensis  having  here  omitted  and 

transposed  a  whole  important  passage. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Norse  historian,  P.  A.  Muncli,  is  thus  con- 
clusively proved  to  be  true  both  as  to  the  identification  of  Gaddgedlar- 
Galloway  (the  translator  spells  it  Gaardgellar)  as  also  the  unsound  state 
of  the  text.  Munch  surmised  that  after  '^Katenasi"  something,  the 
copula  *'  ok  "  or  the  like,  had  been  dropped  out.  It  now  turns  out  thai 
a  whole  sentence  has  been  omitted  or  transposed. 
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jarl  herjadi  um  Sudreyjar  ok  vestan  um  Skotland.  Hann  la  thar 
seni  Gaddgedlar  heita,  thar  niaetist  Skotland  ok  England.  Hann 
hafdi  gjort  fra  ser  lid  sudr  li  England  at  strandhoggi.*"  The 
rough  translation  is — "  Earl  Thorfinn  dwelt  for  the  most  part  in 
C^iithness  (i.e.,  Orkney  and  Shetland),  but  Rognwald  in  the  Isles. 
One  summer  Earl  Thorfinn  made  war  in  the  Hebrides  and  the 
\N'^est  of  Scotland.  He  lay  at  the  place  called  Gaddgedlar, 
whei^  Scotland  and  England  met.  He  had  sent  from  himself 
some  men  to  England  for  a  strand-head  (coast  foray).*" 

As  we  have  shown,  Thorfinn  ruled  over  a  large  portion  of 
Scotland,  as  also  a  part  of  Ireland.  He  also  carried  his  sway  to 
portions  of  England;  and  at  one  time  was  the  Chief  of  the 
Thingtnen.  He  went  to  Rome,  circa  a.d.  1050,  saw  the  Pope, 
and  obtained  absolution  for  all  his  sins,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
many.  ITie  position  of  Earl  Thorfinn  is  thus  shown  to  have  been 
that  of  a  warrior  and  conqueror.  That  Galloway  was  under  his 
sway  is  clear.  Tliis  opinion  has  been  strongly  entertained  among 
the  learned  in  Copenhagen,  and  as  mentioned  to  us  great  interest 
has  been  evinced  in  the  uni verities  there  in  regard  to  Galloway, 
considering  it  at  one  time  to  have  belonged  to  the  sea  kings.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  strange  how  the  occupation  of  the  district  by 
the  Norsemen  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have 
written  about  Galloway  history.  The  desire,  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, to  make  the  Fergus  line  of  Lords  of  Galloway  the  ancient 
inheritors,  has  blinded  research,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the 
evil    pnictice    of  authors    following   previous   authors,   without 


(2)  We  here  follow  the  translator,  where  the  text  runs  thus : — 
**  Gaardgellar,  der  niiidis  Eugeland  oc  Scotland,  da  haffJe  han  sendt 
nogen  af  sin  krigs  folck  hen  paa  Engleland,  etc. "  The  Flateyensia 
is  here  all  confusion,  thus  : — **  Sat  Thorf.  jarl  limgum  d  Katanesi 
thar  Bern  Gaddy-heski  thar  nuutist  Skotland  ok  England" ;  after  which 
the  text  is  broken  up  into  a  new  chapter,  thus  : — **  Af  hernddi 
Thorfinns  jarU.  That  er  d  einu  sumri,  er  Thortinnr  jarl  herjadi  um 
Sudreyjar  ok  Skotland.  Hann  hafdi  gjort  frd  sfer,  etc."  The  tran- 
teriber  having  by  this  time  bethought  himself  of  his  omission  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  tried  to  make  it  good,  and  headed  the  new 
chapter  by  the  omitted  words,  *^  That  er  6,  einu  suniri  "  .  .  .  . 
not  taking  into  account  the  English  topography,  which  requires 
these  words  in  their  due  place  hetv^eeii,  *' Caithness"  and  ''Gallo- 
way," and  not  after. 
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pei-sonal  research.  Even  if  the  chai*acter  of  the  people  had  been 
considered,  suspicion  that  was  not  right  should  have  been 
roused,  for  no  one  surely  would  be  bold  enough  to  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  fortresses  on  the  coast  were  built  by  the  Norsemen. 
Having  incurred  such  labour,  can  it  be  supposed  for  one  moment 
that  they  were  merely  erected  as  coast  ornaments  ;  or  that  the 
fierce  natives  of  Galloway  would  have  permitted  such  erections, 
if  they  had  not  been  subdued.  All  the  Danish  records  tell  as  of 
a  conquered  people.  The  fortresses  never  could  have  been  built 
under  other  circumstances.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Orkneyinga 
Saga  that  Thorfinn  built  Christ's  Kirk  in  Birsay,  and  established 
there  the  first  bishop'*s  See  in  the  Orkneys. 

When  Thorfinn  died  is  not  exactly  known.  Three  supposed 
dates,  1057,  1064,  and  1066,  we  have  already  given.  His  suc- 
cessor in  power  was  evidently  Diarmid  M'Nalambo,  Chief  of  the 
Danes,  so  called.  The  Norsemen  in  Ireland  were  so  misnamed. 
Anyhow  he  was  so  styled  there,  to  which  is  added,  "  and  of  the 
Isles,**^  meaning  no  doubt  the  Western  Isles  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  Norsemen  were  in  force,  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 
Tighemac  calls  him  King  of  the  Britons,  who  were  also  in 
Scotland  for  a  time.  In  all  points  he  may  be  considered  a 
Norseman. 

The  following  is  the  entry  in  the  Tigernach  Annah  under 
date,  1072 : — "  Diarmitius  fil,  Maelnambi,  Rex  Britonum,  et 
Insularum  Ebudensium,  et  Dublinii,  et  dimiddi  Australis 
Hibeniias  Occisus  a  Concobaro  O**  Maelsechlan  in  proelio 
Odhbhae,  et  strages  ingenus  facta  Danorum  et  Lageniensium 
cum  eis.**'  It  is  history  that  about  eight  years  after  the 
death  of  Thorfinn,  the  Norsemen  made  pretensions  to  be  kings 
of  the  Britons  of  Strath-Cluyd.  Again  we  find  under  date 
1075  : — "  Nam  Donaldum  filium,  Thadaei  O'Brien  quem  anno 
Christi  1075,  Mannia*  ac  Insularum  proceres  regni  sui  protec- 
torem  acceperunt,  Insi-Gall  et  Gallgcedeln  regem  Hibemice 
dictum  reperio."'  This,  without  investigation,  would  convey  that 
Galloway  was  nominally  under  Irish  rule  in  1075,  and  not  under 
Malcolm  Canmore.  The  translatoi-s  of  the  "  Annals  of  Ulster "" 
and  "  Tigernach  "*'  support  this  view  ;  but,  as  already  stated, 
the  Gall-gaedhdl  in  Irish  were  thos^  of  mixed  parents,  and 
applied  to  that  country  as  much  as  it  could  to  Galloway.     This 
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opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  district,  which  does 
not  admit  of  rule  by  any  Irish  king  located  in  Ireland  at  any 
period.  The  people  to  a  large  extent  were  then  Gaelic  settlers 
from  Ireland,  as  we  have  already  dealt  with  in  its  proper  place, 
but  during  the  emigration  the  district  was  a  portion  of  Strath- 
Cluyd  with  its  own  kings.  As  to  be  expected,  there  was  doubt- 
less much  intercourse  with  Ireland.  The  Norse  Sagas  bring 
Alagnus  Barefoot  in  as  king  between  1093  and  1103,  when  he 
was  killed  in  Ireland. 

From  the  Chronicle  of  tlie  Kt7iffs  of  Man^  we  find  that  there 
was  much  fighting  in  that  island  in  1065  and  1066,  which  ended 
in  Godred  Crowan  (the  son  of  Harold  the  Black)  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  being  the  conqueror.  He  then  reduced  Dublin, 
and  a  great  part  of  Laynester  (Leinster).  It  goes  on  to  state, 
*^  as  for  the  Scots,  he  brought  them  to  such  subjection  that  if 
any  one  of  them  built  a  ship  or  boat,  they  durst  not  drive  above 
three  nails  in  it."  As  known  to  many,  the  Isle  of  Man  has 
Galloway  as  the  nearest  Scottish  coast,  and  that  mucli  intercom- 
munication has  always  existed.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  there- 
fore to  state  that  the  Galwegians  were  the  Scots  refeired  to. 
Godred  also,  as  stated  in  Gregory \s  Hlstonj  of  the  Western 
Highlands^  maintained  a  successful  war  with  Malcolm  Can- 
more.  Even  without  other  decided  evidence,  what  can  be  more 
conclusive  of  the  district  having  been  under  Norse  rule,  when 
Godred  could  exercise  such  power  the  year  after  Thorfinn 
died  ?  We  also  find  a  subsetjuent  entry  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Man^  to  the  effect  that  when  Magnus,  King  of  Norway, 
landed  at  the  Mull  in  1098,  he  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  assist  in  procuring  stone  and  timber  for  the  erection  of 
fortresses,  or,  to  give  it  from  the  Chronicles — "  mxcviii.,  Magnus 
rex  Norwegia*  .  .  .  Galwelienses  ita  constrixit,  ut  cogeret 
eos  materias  lignonim  coedere,  et  ad  littus  portare  ad  munitiones 
construendas.*"  The  translation  of  which  is — "  1098,  Mag- 
nus, King  of  Norway,  so  bridled  the  Galwegians  that  he  com- 
pellc^d  them  to  cut  down  timber  and  carry  it  to  the  shore  for 
the  construction  of  fortresses.^**  Camden,  in  his  Britannia ^ 
ctmsiders  that  the  said  fortresses  were  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which 
agrees  with  the  opinion  we  have  held  from  all  that  we  could 
gather. 
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In  Skene's  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots^  we  are  told  of 
a  "  Prince  Noricus  who  had  annexed  lands  surrounded  by  the 
sea,*"  at  a  time  when  Scotland  was  for  six  years  and  nine  months 
without  a  king.  The  opinion  formed  thereon  is  that  it  refers  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Isles  by  Magnus  Barefoot,  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  King  Malcolm  (Canmore)  in  1093,  and  the 
establishment  of  Edgar  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  Septemlx?r, 
1097 ;  but  this  interval  was  only  three  years  and  ten  months. 
Moreover,  Donald  Bain  was  twice  king  in  that  interval,  and 
Duncan  for  a  few  months  was  also  king.  The  difference  as  to 
time,  and  the  fact  that  Galloway  is  in  a  measure  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  makes  it  evident  as  being  of  an  earlier  period — viz.,  the 
conquest  by  Earl  Malcolm,  and  then  Thorfinn.  lliis  opinion  is 
to  some  extent  supported  by  Fonlun,  who  states  that  he  did 
nothing  worthy  of  note  during  the  first  eight  or  nine  yeai's  of 
his  reign.  The  reply  is — how  could  he,  when  Earl  Thorfinn 
held  nine  earldoms  or  districts  in  Scotland  ?  All  this  agi'ees  with 
the  Sagas.  In  Early  Britain — Celtic  Britain^  it  is  admitted  that 
Thoifinn,  a  grandson  of  Malcolm  (Malbrigid),  from  whom  he 
had  received  the  title  of  earl,  was  most  powerful  at  this  time,  yet 
adding  that  the  Sagas  magnify  his  power,  while  allowing  that  he 
aided  Macbeth  against  Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan  ;  and  it  was  only 
in  1057  that  Malcolm,  having  been  in  possession  for  some  time 
of  the  county  south  of  the  Forth,  conquered  and  slew  Macbeth 
at  I^umphanan  in  Mar.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  the 
destruction  of  Carlisle  by  tjie  Norsemen  toward  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  their  occupation  of  Northumbria,  etc.,  about 
the  same  date,  must  have  greatly  facilitated  the  conquest  by 
Thoi-finn.  In  short,  Malcolm  Canmore  does  not  apj)ear  to  have 
had  much  power  in  Scotland  from  April,  1058,  when  Lulach  was 
slain,  until  he  married  Ingibiorg,  widow  of  Thorfinn,  and  thereby 
secured  the  support  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Norse  settleiN ; 
and  this  period  of  seven  yeaiN  corresponds  with  the  six  years  and 
nine  months  of  the  document. 

The  issue  of  the  foregoing  marriage  was  Duncan,  whom  our 
Scottish  historians  have  always  incorrectly  mentioncxl  as  a 
bastard.  Duncan  dethroned  Donald  Bain  in  May,  1094,  and 
was  appointed  eighteen  months  aflerwanls.  We  give  an  account 
of  him  and  his  issue  under  "Mochrum  parish""  in  Lanth  and  their 
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(hcners  In  Gallowuj/.  We  may  add  here  that  in  the  Chronicon 
Scotorum^  the  death  of  Malcohn  is  recorded,  the  translation  of 
which  is — "  Maelcohum,  son  of  Donchadh,  King  of  Alba,  and 
Kdward  his  son,  were  slain  by  Franks  (Normans),  and  Margar- 
ita, Maelcoluinrs  wife,  died  of*  grief  of  him.*"  The  date  given 
is  1098.  ITiei-e  can  be  no  question  that  the  principal  fortresses 
in  Galloway  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Jarls,  or  Earls,  Mal- 
colm and  Thorfinn,  long  before  the  appearance  of  King  Magnus, 
styled  in  the  Chronicon  Scotoruvi  as  King  of  Lochlann.  His 
descent  was  in  1093.  He  returned  to  Norway  in  1099.  In  1120 
he  came  Ijack,  and  was  killed  in  Connaught,  Ireland,  in  1103. 
He  wa«  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Down.  He  only  reigned 
over  the  Western  Isles  for  six  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Olaf,  who  was  a  pacific  prince,  and  his  confederacy  with  Ii*eland 
and  Scotland  so  close  that  no  one  presumed  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  these  Isles  while  he  lived.  He  mamed  Affraic,  daughter  of 
Fergus,  I^rd  of  Galloway.  ITie  Inquisitio  Davidisy  a  nearly 
contemporary  document,  particularly  notices  the  influx  of  a 
Gentile,  aliojf  heathen,  population,  and  this  could  only  l)e 
the  Norsemen,  as  Irish,  Scois,  Angles,  etc.,  were  Christians, 
in  theory  at  least,  for  two  or  three  centuries  before  that 
time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  more  as  to  the  certainty 
of  Galloway  having  been  fully  held  by  'iliorfinn  ;  but  another 
source  of  evidence  of  the  occupation  of  the  district  by  the 
Norsemen  is  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Collection.  Claudius 
D.  11,  British  Museum,  entitled,  "Description  of  Britnin  in 
the  Twelfth  Century,"  which  distinctly  places  Galloway  in  the 
Danelage  (Dane-I^gu  or  Danelagh — that  is,  the  Dane  Com- 
munity or  Settlement) — and  at  the  very  period  we  have  given 
from  other  authorities.  It  will  be  found  in  Skene's  Picts 
and  Scots,  We  have  seen  the  original,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy : — "  To  Danelage,  hilimpif^  (juod  Latine  dicitur  in- 
cumbunt  et  pertinent,  scilicet,  (|uinque  provincie  cum  omnibus 
suis  appendiciis,  scilicet,  Deira  que  modo  vwatur  Northum- 
berland, scilicet,  tota  terra  que  est  inter  magnum  flumen 
Humbri  et  Tede  flumen  et  ultra  us(|ue  ad  flumen  Forthi  magni, 
silicet,  Loonia,  et  Galweya,  et  Albania  tota,  que  modo  Scocia 
vocatur,  et  Morouia,  et  onnies  insule  occidentales  occeani  usque 
ad  Norwegiam  et  us(|ue  Daciam,  scilicet  Kathenessia,  Orkaneya, 
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y.tui^wb^^  ei  Maiu  et  Ordas.  et  Garth,  et  cetere.  inaile  ocrident- 
iftT0ATti  circa  Nonregiani  et  I>acuuii,et  Frftonscliire.  quod  Ljitiiie 
didtur  r|uifideciiii  comitattis,  Mrilicet  Evervrkshire,  Xotingfaam- 
•^rhire,  iJerbv^hire,  Leyce«»treshire,  Lincolneshire.  Herrfordshiie^ 
BrAyngFsamMrhire.  >uflrolk«hire.  Norfiblb^iire.  Bedefordshire^ 
Kft^t^x^itin^  Grantebrtggohire,  Huntedoneshirei  Northampton- 
*«rrjjjr»r,  MiddelMrxshire."  We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  that 
Monty,  arnl  all  land^  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Inverness  to 
Fort' William,  was  also  in  the  Danela^e,  together  with  all  the 
W#-<>t  HigblarKU  tm  the  Coa>t,  with  tlie  Islands.  ITie  foUow- 
iiig  i-  triieii  by  u>  as  a  translation  : — ^*'To  the  l>Aiielagh  belong, 
viz.,  IXrira,  which  i^  now  called  Northumberland,  viz..  all  the 
land  which  is  U-tweeii  the  '^•at  river  Humber  and  the  river 
'rw#^!#L  and  lieyond  a^  far  as  the  river  of  Forth,  nz.,  Loonia 
(I>jthians)  and  (ralloway,  and  the  whole  of  Albania,  which 
is  now  calhffl  ^c^jtlaiid  and  Moray,  and  all  the  Western 
Ip>lands  of  the  Ocean  as  far  as  Norway,  as  far  as  Dacia, 
li/.,  Kathenftia,  (Caithness)  Orkney,  Enchcgal  and  Man.  and 
^Irrlas  and  Gurth,  and  the  rest  of  the  We:»teni  L^lands  about 
Norway,  anrl  Oaiia,  and  Fyftonshire,  which  in  I^tin  is  called 
i'li'UriiU  countie?),  vi/.,  Warwickshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derby- 
shire, Ix'icestersliire,  Lincolnshire,  Herefonl>hire,  Buckingliam- 
shire,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Iktlfordshire,  Essex.  Cambridgeshire, 
Hiintingdonshirc,  Nortlianiptonshiie,  Middlesex.*"  We  have 
written  this  interesting:^  MS.  in  a  way,  we  hope,  to  be  understood 
by  alL  There  i'>  no  date  attached  to  it.  After  a  careful  com- 
parison with  others  having  date>.  there  can  Ix?,  however,  no  doubt 
that  it  w;ih  written  alH>nt  the  year  13S0.  We  were  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  thosi'  in  charge  of  the  MSS.  IX»partment  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  would  ap|)ear  that  erroi"s  of  importance 
have  Ix'cn  nimle,  as  shown — for  after  several  districts  arc  named, 
it  is  a/Uhril  that  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  held,  which  is  a 
mistake.  This  and  some  other  ({uestionable  holdings  rather 
fletriu-t  from  it;  hut  yet,  while  admitting  this,  as  a  whole  the 
MS.  is  of  value. 

Th(f  Northeni  Sagas,  870-75,  show  that  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation then  in  (lalloway  was  of  the  C  ymri  race,  sometimes  called 
Hrythons ;  but  the  Irish-Scots  or  Gaels,  from  the  Counties 
Antrim  and  Down,  the  {mrticulai-s  in  regard  to  whom  we  have 
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already  given,  must  also  have  been  numerous,  for  in  876  the 
Cvmri  were  under  their  rule,  and  those  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  yoke  retreated  to  Wales  to  rejoin  their  countrymen  in  that 
(|uarter.  All  in  regard  to  this  we  have  already  dealt  with. 
Sigunl  II.  (father  of  Thorfinn)  is  stated  in  the  Annals  (yf  Inn'ts^ 
fallen  to  have  had  two  parties  of  Britons  fighting  under  him  at 
C'lontarf  (1014,  when  he  was  slain)  who  are  understood  to  have 
belonged  to  Galloway.  His  relative.  Earl  Malcolm,  was  then  re- 
siding near  Whithenie,  as  believed  in  Cruggleton  Castle,  built  by 
him  or  other  Norsemen  who  preceded,  and  where,  as  stated  in  the 
NjaU  Soffa^  Kari,  Solmund'*s  son,  p&ssed  the  winter  with  Earl 
Malcolm.  The  term  Briton,  however,  must  have  been  as  much 
misapplied  as  that  of  Pict  has  been  to  the  people  then  in  Gallo- 
way, arising  from  the  name  of  Cruithne  having  been  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  the  Gaels  or  Irish-Scots  in  Ireland,  when  it 
referred  only  to  other  peoples  who  were  wheatmcn  or  agricul- 
turists. 

The  Norsemen  left  various  marks  of  their  occupation  of  Gallo- 
way, not  a  few  of  which  have  been  distorted  in  recent  local 
histories.  Three  place-names  were  specially  given  in  Mackenzie's 
Hhton/  of  Galloway  to  prove  a  Saxon  occupation,  when  as  a  fact 
that  jK'ople  had  no  such  position.  The  names  were  Boreland, 
Inglcston,  and  Carleton,  in  regard  to  which  we  have  already 
made  mention  under  ''Saxon  Rule.''  The  two  fii-st,  however, 
are  from  the  Noi-se,  and  the  last  a  corruption  of  an  Irish- 
Scottish  surname.  The  Borelands  are  numerous  in  Galloway, 
fourteen  farms  so  called  iK'ing  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  three 
in  Wigtonshire.  Also  one  in  Peeblesshire,  a  property  so 
called  in  Cumnock  parish  and  Howland  (a  corruption)  in  Dunlop 
parish,  Ayrshire.  Also  lands  in  Dumfriesshire,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nith.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  found  in  the  Orkneys, 
where  the  Norsemen's  hcad-(juarters  were,  that  part  of  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  Jarls  (Earls)  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  having  con- 
sisted of  the  "  bordland^  which  were  the  quarters  of  the  Jarls 
when  occjisionally  travelling  through  the  islands,  and  therefore 
exempt  from  skait^  tlie  tax  upon  all  land  occupied  by  the 
\  "dallers,  or  Odallei's,  for  the  expense  of  government.  This  skatt 
or  scat  was  an  ancient  land-tax  payable  to  the  Crown  of  Norway. 
Skatta  in  Norse  is  to  make  trihutarv,  and  .vAvi//-land  is  tributary 
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land.  The  Udallere  held  land  by  imintenuipted  succession 
without  any  original  charter,  and  without  subjection  to  feudal 
service,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  any  superior.  The  exemption 
of  the  "  bordlands  ^  from  shatt  or  land-tax  is  shown  in  some  old 
rentals  of  Orkney.  In  a  rental  dated  30th  April,  1503,  there  is 
the  following  entry  : — "  Memorandum,  that  all  the  Isle  of  Hoy 
is  of  the  old  Earldome  and  Bordland,  quhilk  payit  nevir  scat.^ 
There  are  several  similar  entries  relating  to  the  Bordlands  in  the 
same  rental.  In  a  later  rental,  having  date  1595,  there  arc 
several  farms  entered — viz.,  "  Hangaback,  na  scat,  quia  Borland," 
etc.  Numerous  other  entries  of  the  same  description  are  given. 
In  a  rental  dated  in  1614,  we  find  mentioned,  "na  scat,  quia 
Bowland,""  and  we  give  this  to  show  the  confusion  careless 
copyists,  unacquainted  with  the  meaning,  and  unable  to  read 
correctly,  have  caused  in  various  other  subjects.  In  this  case 
Bordland  is  corrupted  into  Bo^v-land.  We  were  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  information  to  that  well-known  Norse  authority,  the 
late  Mr.  Petrie,  for  tliirty  years  Clerk  of  Supply  for  Orkney. 
In  ("aithness-shire,  another  stronghold  of  the  Norsemen,  there  are 
no  Borelands  now  known  ;  but  in  the  old  title-deeds  of  the 
estate  of  Murkle,  which  lies  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  south  of 
the  Pentland  Firth,  a  portion  of  it  in  the  titles  is  styled  Borland, 
Borlands,  and  Borlands  of  Murkle.  The  name,  however,  has 
been  dropped,  and  it  is  not  now  known.  Mr.  Miller,  Clerk  of 
Supply  for  Caithness-shire,  gave  us  the  foregoing  information. 
The  old  spelling  in  Galloway  is  "  Ikjrdland,'^  as  old  deeds  show. 
Bordland  is  the  proper  spelling  throughout  Scotland.  In  Fife- 
shire  the  Norsemen  were  strong,  and  in  a  charter  granted  by 
King  Robert  I.  to  John  Weymis,  there  is  the  Imrony  of  Lucharis, 
the  town  of  Lutheris,  and  Jk)rdland,  etc.  Another  by  King 
Robert  III.,  in  the  same  county,  "  Bordland  in  barony  of  Cleis.^ 
The  last  we  will  give  is  "  Charter  to  Nicholas  Skirmischour  of 
the  lands  of  Hillfield  and  Southe  lk)rdland,  and  Marisland,  quhilk 
was  Roger  Moubrays,  16  blench,  ane  pair  gilt  spurs.""  The  other 
special  name  brought  forward  by  MacKenzie  in  his  Hlntory  of 
Gfdlozcaij^  to  support  an  erroneous  Saxon  idea,  is  Engleston  or 
Ingleston.  In  regard  to  it  there  ai-e  at  least  two  opinions,  one, 
that  it  is  derived  from  "  English,"'  and  another  from  the  Scottish 
"  ingle,"   a  chimney,   or   rather  fire-place.      There  are  several 
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farms  bearing  the  name  in  Galloway,  and  one  in  West  Lothian. 
In  a  charter  granted  by  King  David  II.,  lands  so  called  are 
spelled  Inglynstoun,  and  in  another  charter  by  Robert  II.,  it  is 
Inglystoun  (Roliertson's  Index  of  Charters).  Pont  spells  it 
**  English toun,""  which  cannot  be  accepted,  for  it  is  obviously 
incorrect.  The  surname  Inglis  found  in  Scotland  is  the  root 
of  this  error,  as  the  assumption  has  been  that  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  "English,"^  biit  opposed  to  this  idea  is  the  fact  that 
although  several  individuals  named  Inglis  are  to  be  found  in 
the  possession  of  lands  at  an  early  period,  not  one  of  them  is 
styled  of  Ingliston  or  Inglystoun.  The  Inglises  of  Manner  seem 
to  have  been  the  chief  family,  and  they  held  the  lands  of  Brank- 
some  or  Branksholm,  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Scots  of 
Buccleuch.  The  Ingliston  in  West  Lothian,  probably  got  the 
name  from  Inglis  of  Cramond,  the  fii'st  of  which  family  was  a 
merchant  in  Edinbiugh  alx>ut  1560,  the  Reformation  time.  It 
has  also  been  overlooked  that  *'  English  *"  is  a  distinct  English 
surname  borne  by  families  in  England,  and  any  affinity  with  it 
and  Inglis  has  no  other  basis  than  some  similarity  in  sound. 
The  farms  in  (Jalloway  called  Kngleston  or  Inglestcm  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  surname  Inglis,  or  as  Englishtoun,  but  given 
from  the  nature  or  character  of  the  land,  and  is  from  the  Norse 
enffi  for  meadow-land,  or  a  meadow,  also  found  in  En«^land  from 
an  Angle  source,  or  borrowed  from  the  Norse,  as  i;/^  or  htffe^  a 
pasture,  a  meadow.  'Vhv  misleading  statements  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  lands  now  spelled  C'arleton  in  the  disti ict, 
are  refuted  by  us  in  our  account  of  the  erroneous  alleged  Anglo- 
Saxon  occupation  of  (ialloway,  and  further  particulai-s  will  l)e 
found  imder  Cragyleton,  parish  of  Sorby,  it  lx?ing  an  Anglicised 
corruption  of  (  airillton,  an  Irish  name  with  ion  as  the  suffix. 
We  have  thus  dealt  with  Boreland,  Engleston  or  Ingleston,  and 
(  arleton,  advanced  by  Mackenzie  in  his  Hlsfonj  (yf  Galloicaij^  as 
being  some  slight  proof  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  occupation.  We  are 
glad  to  find  the  word  .sUff/tt  use<l  by  him,  for  truly  it  was  weak. 
We  have  shown  that  the  first  two  mentioned  have  a  Norse  origin, 
and  the  third  is  a  corruption  of  an  Irish-Scottish  name.  We 
may  add  that  the  suffix  ton  is  from  the  Norse,  Ix'ing  a  corruption 
of  iufu  an  abode,  etc. 
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We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  tliat  in  ancient  times  the 
Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Danish  were  one  language  with  un- 
important variations,  which  is  corroborated  by  Worsaae  of 
Copenhagen,  a  royal  commissioner  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  monuments  of  Denmark,  and  author  of  Primwval 
Antiquities^  etc.  In  1846,  he  was  sent  by  King  Christian  VIII. 
to  gather  all  that  was  extant  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian 
memorials  in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  1892  was  published  his 
work  entitled  Danes  and  Nonvegiuns,  It  was  soon  out  of  print, 
but  a  book-hunter  agent  secured  for  us  a  second-hand  copy  which 
we  value.  He  refers  to  many  well-known  names  of  places  such 
as  Kirkdale,  etc. ;  and  "felP  the  common  name  in  Galloway  and 
Cumberland  for  a  hill,  which  is  similarly  spelled  in  the  Noi'se 
(Icelandic).  In  Danish  it  is  "fyjall,'*  and  Swedish  "fjall.'' 
Worsaae  mentions  that  the  names  of  places  ending  in  "  by  "  are- 
to  be  found  only  in  the  districts  selected  by  the  Norsemen  for 
conquest  or  colonisation,  as  Lockerby  in  Dumfriesshire,  Appleby 
and  Sorby  in  Wigtonshire,  etc.  The  same  name  as  the  last,  we 
have  to  add,  is  to  be  found  in  North  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland, 
where  settlements  existed.  Camden  in  his  Britannia  mentions  a 
peninsular  called  "Flegg^"  in  Norfolk,  where  the  Danes  had 
settled,  and  in  a  little  compass  of  ground  there  were  thirteen 
villages  ending  in  "  by,''  a  Danish  word  signifying  a  village  or 
dwelling-place  ;  and  hence  the  bi-lagines  of  the  Danish  writers, 
and  the  "  by-laws  *"  in  England,  come  to  signify  such  laws  as  are 
peculiar  to  each  town  or  village.  It  is  also  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  bid  a  dweller,  an  inhabitant,  whereas  hwr  or  byr  or  b(V 
means  a  village,  etc.  Pollbce  in  Wigtonshire  should  in  correct 
form  be  Pollrboe,  the  marshy  or  boggy  farm.  We  enter  on  this 
subject  as  it  goes  to  prove  with  other  evidence  what  we  have  held 
to  all  along  that  instead  of  a  mere  coast  occupation,  as  had  been 
generally  believed,  Galloway  was  in  the  full  possession  of  the 
Noi'semen  for  some  time  yet.  Without  proper  investigation  being 
given,  we  were  opposed  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  and  especially 
so  in  his  Studies  in  the  Topography  of  Galloway,  He  actually 
gave  the  derivation  of  bw  to  be  from  the  Gaelic,  and  to  be 
found  in  beithe  in  this  language  for  birch-tree.  If  this  tree 
had  been  scarce,  and  therefore  so  attractive  as  to  call  for 
attention,  such  a   special   mistake   might   have   oc*curred  ;   but 
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the  fact  that  the  hirch  was  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and 
plentiful  in  every  part  of  Galloway  in  past  times — which  is 
proved,  not  only  from  living  specimens,  but  as  found  in  various 
stages  of  decay  in  many  of  the  peat-bogs — places  the  matter 
beyond  dispute  that  in  such  abundance  it  afforded  no  descriptive 
value  if  its  name  were  given  to  a  place.  Again,  although  Gaelic 
was  spoken  in  Galloway,  it  was  not — in  fact  was  unknown — in 
Cumberland,  where  the  by  as  the  suffix  to  names  of  places  is 
plentiful.  In  other  parts  of  England  it  is  found  in  addition  to 
the  list  we  have  already  mentioned.  We  could  also  expect  the 
Highlands  to  be  studded  with  places  so  named,  inland  as  well  as 
on  the  coast,  for  the  birch  tree  is  also  indigenous  in  that  part ; 
and  although  phonetically  pronounced  b(Cj  yet  written  it  would 
be  correctly  spelled  and  appear  as  bheithe^  and  each  place  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Coille-bheithe — the  birch  or  birchen  wood. 
The  name  being  applied  to  an  extent  of  country  where  such 
trees  abounded  can  be  understood,  and  is  so  found  in  a  nearly 
correct  form  in  Beith  parish  and  town,  a  portion  of  which  is  in 
Ayrshire  and  a  part  in  Renfrewshire.  We  are  pleased  to  find 
that  in  a  sul)se(juent  book,  DiimfrieHshire  and  Galloicay^  the 
author  we  have  referred  to  has  acknowledged  the  Norse  occupa- 
tion, but  in  a  silent  way.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Professor  Mackinnon's  articles  on  "  The  Noise  Elements  " 
which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  in  December,  1887,  had  more  to 
do  with  the  conversion  than  all  we  have  written.  The  IVofesscn' 
wrote,  "  lk?er,  byr,""  a  village,  l)ecomes  /;//,  and  marks  the  Danish 
settlements  in  England — Whitbv,  Derby,  Sell) v,  Appleby;  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man — Dalby,  Sulby,  Jurby.  This  form  is  not 
connnon  in  the  Isles.  There  is  Europie,  beach  village,  in  Lewis, 
hence  the  "  Europa  Point''  of  all  maps.  There  is  Soroby  in 
Tyree,  and  Soroba  near  Oban.  Shiaba  (Schabby  in  old  records) 
on  the  South  of  Mull,  contains  the  root.  So  do  Nereby  and 
Connisby  {Komnig^  a  King's  village)  in  Islay,  Canisby  in  Caith- 
ness, and  Smerby  in  Kintyre.  The  Professor  evidently  missed 
Galloway  and  Cumlx?rland.  We  give  his  version  merely  to  show 
how  plain  the  subject  is,  yet  how  it  has  been  distorted. 

To  continue  the  general  subject,  the  word  y/orc  well  known  in 
Galloway  as  denoting  marshy  moorland,  is  from  the  Norse J/oi,  a 
marshy  moor.     The  names  of  places  Ix^ginning  or  ending  with 
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^arth  or  guard  show  where  the  Scandinavians  were  settled  in 
gaarde  or  farms  which  belonged  to  the  chiefs,  or  Udallers 
(holduSj  from  old  Norsk  holldr).  Worsaae  mentions  that  these 
seem  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  peasants,  on  condition  of 
tlieir  paying  certain  rents  to  their  feudal  lords,  and  binding 
themselves  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  country.  In 
Galloway  we  have  Garthlaud  and  Cogarth  as  examples.  Worsaae 
does  not  appear  to  have  visited  the  district,  but  to  have  been  in 
Dumfriesshire,  as  he  refers  to  Tundergarth,  Applegarth,  and 
Huntgarth.  The  Holms  he  also  notices,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Galloway  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  also  in  England  where 
the  Norsemen  had  settlements.  The  name  is  from  the  Norse 
holmvy  an  island  in  a  loch  or  river,  or  a  plain  at  the  side  of  a 
river.  In  Orkney  there  is  a  parish  and  sound  so  called,  also  from 
islands.  In  Shetland  there  are  three  small  islands,  and  at  Skye 
tiiere  is  one,  etc.  Among  many  other  Norse  games  in  Galloway, 
There  is  Tung  or  Tongue.  Worsaae  calls  the  "Kyles  of  Tongue,"" 
in  Sutherlandshire,  pure  Norwegian.  Fleet,  the  name  of  a  river 
in  Anwoth  parish,  is  from  the  Norse  fljot^  pronounced  fleot.  In 
the  parish  of  Stoneykirk  are  the  farms  and  bay  of  Float,  locally 
stated  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  and  to  make  it  complete,  the  headland 
close  to,  connipted  from  the  Gaelic  word  monadh,  the  hill-head^ 
to  "  Moneyhead,"*'  from  money  supposed  to  have  been  lost  from 
the  wreck.  Such  deviations  without  investigation  do  much  injury 
to  accurate  history.  Float  is  from  the  Norse  flott,  which  means 
a  plain  ;  and  the  access  from  the  bay,  with  the  character  of  the 
farms  so  called,  together  with  the  history  of  the  lands  adjoining, 
fully  bear  out  the  Norse  meaning.  One  of  the  Orkney  Isles  is 
called  Flotta.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  historiographer 
appointed  by  the  Crown  of  Norway  to  gather  information  ;  his 
work  was  therefore  called  Codex  Flotttceiutes.  The  Norse  word 
Borg,  given  to  a  parish,  is  now  spelled  Borgue ;  and  Gata  cor- 
rupted to  Galtway.  In  the  Bay  of  Luce,  or  rather  in  the  offing, 
are  the  "  Scar  Rocks,^  and,  without  reference  to  them,  Worsaae 
mentions  Sker  or  Skjcer  as  the  Norse  for  isolated  rocks  in  the  sea, 
which  those  we  refer  to  are.  Begbie  (Bagbie)  and  Killiness  are 
also  Norse.  The  Norse  names  in  Galloway  are  far  from  being 
exhausted,  as  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  parishes  and 
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lands,  given  in  this  history.  Worsaae  refei-s  to  Tinwald  in 
Dumfriesshire,  as  undoubtedly  identical  with  Tliingvall  or  Ting- 
void,  the  Scandinavian  or  Norse  term  for  places  where  the  Thing 
was  held.  Elsewhei*e  he  states  that  they  settled  their  disputes 
and  arranged  their  public  affairs  at  the  Things.  In  connection 
with  this  he  mentions  Dingwall  in  Cromarty,  Tingwall  in,  the 
Shetland  Isles,  and  Tynewald  or  Tingwall  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
We  will  only  add  here  a  well-known  word  in  Scotland,  viz..  Kirk, 
which  is  from  Kirke,  the  Scandinavian  for  Church.  In  the  old 
Norse  it  is  Kirkja.  In  the  same  language  there  is  Kirke-gaanl 
or  garth,  and  Kirke-giiartl,  a  kirk  or  churchyard.  In  the 
German  it  is  Kirche.  In  English,  Church.  Worsaae  correctly 
mentions  that  old  Irish  authoi*s  called  the  inhabitants  of  Den- 
mark Dublochlannoch— dark  Lochans — the  word  I^chan  with 
them  being  the  usual  appellation  for  Scandinavia.  It  is  also 
given  as  Lochlin  and  Lochlan.  In  the  Gaelic  it  is  somewhat 
similar,  as  in  that  Dubh-Lochlinneach  means  a  Norwegian. 
The  latter  are  also  found  called  P'inngheinte  in  Gaelic. 
Worsaae  repeats  that  the  best  and  oldest  Irish  Chronicles  dis- 
tinguish between  the  light-haired  Finn-Lochannoch  or  Fionn 
IxK*hlannaigh,  the  Norwegians,  and  the  dark-haired  Dubh  I^)ch- 
lannoch  or  Dubh  Lochlannaigh,  the  Danes  ;  or  what  is  the  same, 
lK?tween  Dubligall,  Dubh-Glioill,  and  Finngall,  Fionn-Ghoill. 
In  Gregory'^s  Ht^'hlamlcrs  tlie  supposition  is  expressed  that  the 
distinction  may  have  arisen  from  their  clothing,  or  the  sails  of 
their  vessels.  We  mention  this,  but  do  not  admit  it.  In  con- 
nection with  the  wonl  lorhan^  there  are  lands  so  called  not  far 
from  Garth) and,  in  Stoneykirk  parish. 

We  have  thus  given  what  we  found  in  regard  to  the  full 
possession  of  Galloway  for  some  time,  by  the  Norsemen.  This 
we  i"egi*et  to  say  was  not  received  in  the  way  it  should  have  been 
by  the  authors  of  The  Hvrcditanj  Sheriffs  and  StfuVtes  in  the 
Tojxiffraphy  of  Galloxcay.  The  author  of  the  first-named  was 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  as  personal  intercourse  discovered  to 
us,  yet  in  his  second  edition,  which  following  our  first  edition, 
deals  with  the  subject  as  if  he  were  conversant  with  Norse  history 
and  its  result  in  Galloway  as  first  fully  given  by  us,  the  state- 
ments were  repeated.  The  other  author  has  since  followed  the 
.same  course,  and  as  their  authority,  they  quote   the    Chromea 
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Refptm  Mann'uv^  without   any  reference  to  this  work,  and  the 
exhaustive  research  entailed  in  following  it  out. 


i;alix)way,  an  alleged  kikgdom. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  a  portion  of  Galloway  history  which 
has  been  misrepresented  in  a  strange  manner  by  those  who  have 
wished  to  make  modem  Galloway  a  separate  kingdom  in  ancient 
times.  It  commences  with  Edward  and  Edgar,  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, the  latter  styling  himself  King  of  Britain  when  at  Chester 
in  973.  In  Mackenzie's  History  of  Galloway^  special  attention 
is  directed  to  the  petty  kings  in  attendance  on  Edgar,  but  we 
will  give  what  appears  in  regard  to  both  kings.  The  cause  of 
Edgar  having  been  brought  forward  prominently  arises  from  one 
of  the  petty  kings  being  styled  "  Jacobo  rege  Galwalliae*^ — /.^., 
James,  king  of  Galloway.  Mackenzie  relates  that  this  proves 
Galloway  then  to  have  been  an  independent  kingdom.  He 
quoted  fronfi  Ritson.  The  latter,  however,  guard*  against  such 
an  interpretation  in  a  footnote,  for  he  quoted  from  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  who  wrote  centuries  after  the  events,  and  whom  he 
(Ritson)  did  not  believe.  What  we  will  give  are  from  the 
originals.  "  Anno  gratiae  921,  rex  Eadwardus,  etc.  Quo  utique 
anno  rex  Scotorum,  Reginaldus  rex  North umbrorum,  ex  natione 
Danorum  (et)  dux  Galwalensium,  ad  regem  Eadwardum  vcni- 
entes,  subjectionem  fecerumt  et  cum  eo  foedus  fermissinnun  pcpi- 
gerunt.""  Another  is :  "  Anno  gratia*  924.  Rex  Anglorum 
Edwardus  cogomento  senior,  qui  cunctis  Britanniam  incolentibus 
Anglorum,  Walanorum,  Scotorum,  Cumbroioim,  Galwalensium 
(et)  Danorum,  populis  potentes  prsesuit,  etc.  An  abbreviated 
translation  of  each  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  King 
of  Scots  Reginald,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  of  the 
nation  of  the  Danes  (and)  the  Earl  of  the  Galwcgians, 
coming  to  King  Edward,  made  subjection,  and  entered 
into  a  most  firm  league  with  him.*"  The  second  is  :  *'  Edward 
King  of  the  English,  surnamed  the  Elder,  who  powerfully 
presided  over  all  the  people  inhabiting  Britain,  of  the  Welsh, 
Scots,  Cumbrians,  Galwegians  (and)  Danes.^  What  is  more  to 
the  point,  however,-  is   the  following,  also   from  the  original: 
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**  Anno  gratiae  974,  etc.  Eodeni  anno  rex  Pacificus  Eadgarus,  ad 
urbem  Legionum  veniens,  ab  octo  sub  regulis  suis,  Kinedo,  scilicet 
rege  Scotorum,  Malcolmo  Cumbrorum,  Macone  rege  Monae,  et 
plurimaruni  insularum,  Dufnal  rege  Demetiae,  Sifertho  et  Howel 
r^bus  Walliae,  Jacobo  rege  Galwallia?,  et  Jukil  Westimariae 
juramentum  fidelitatis  accepit*"  Thus  in  the  Flores  Histori- 
arum  per  Matthwum  Westmonasteriensem  CoUedi^  we  have  state- 
ments quite  at  variance  not  only  with  the  more  ancient  chronicles, 
but  also  with  general  history,  and  everything  else  to  be  ti'aced  to 
the  present  time.  He  gives  eight  kings,  when  only  six  are  found 
elsewhere.  Maccus  is  Latinised  into  Macone  ;  but  what  we  have 
specially  to  notice  is  that  the  Jacobo  and  Jacobus  of  other  writers 
is  transferred  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  into  "  a  King  of  Gal- 
loway,"" which  has  no  place  in,  and  is  refuted  by  history.  Ritson, 
to  qualify  so  much  error,  has  the  following  in  a  note : — "Perhaps 
in  both  instances  it  should  have  Stretgladwalensium,  or  the  like, 
no  other  English  author  ever  mentioning  the  Galwegians  at  so 
early  a  period.  The  same  writer  (Matthew)  among  the  eight 
petty  sovereigns  who  rowed  King  Edgar's  barge  up  and  down  the 
river  Dee  in  974,  names  *  Jacobo  rege  Galwallije,"*  by  whom  also 
he  probably  meant  Strathclyde,  if,  in  fact,  that  kingdom  had 
then  existence.""  So  much  for  Ritson  as  an  authority  on  this 
point.  He  was  right,  for  Galloway  at  the  period  was  not  then 
known  by  that  name,  and  how  could  James  be  king  ?  Nor  was 
the  king  of  Strath-Cluyd,  which,  although  then  in  weakness,  con- 
tinued to  exist,  as  we  liave  already  shown.  One  of  the  Chronicles 
by  the  stime  writer  (Matthew)  also  makes  mention  of  the  Karl 
[Jarl]  of  Galloway,  although  the  period  is  l)efore  the  Norse  occu- 
pation, and  such  a  title  then  unknown  in  the  district.  The 
whole  proves  the  want  of  authenticity  and  the  swarm  of  eirors, 
to  l)e  accounted  for  by  having  been  written  by  a  stranger  many 
centuries  afterwards.  What  are  called  the  Anfflo-Sdxon 
Chronicle  ft  were  edited  by  B.  Thorpe  in  1861  by  order  of  the 
Grovemment,  and  are  very  different — not  a  name  is  given  in 
connection  with  King  Edgar's  pageant.  The  translation  is  as 
follows: — "972.  In  this  year  Kadgar  .Etheling  wtis  hallowed 
King,  etc.,  and  he  was  thirty  yeai^s  old,  counting  one,  and  forth- 
with after  that,  the  King  led  all  his  naval  force  to  Chester,  and 
there  came  to  him  six  kings,  and  all  swore  fealty  to  him  that 
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they  would  be  his  co-operators  by  sea  and  by  land.^  Such  is  the* 
ancient  Chronicle,  and  we  have  to  remark  that  nearly  all  of  the 
six  kings,  so  called,  were  only  chiefs. 

The  next  chronicler  was  William  of  Malmesbury,  a  monk  and 
librarian  of  the  monastery  there.  He  died  in  1143.  He  states  : 
"Regem  Scottorum  Kinadium,  Cumbrorum  Malcolmum,  archi- 
piratam  Mascusium,  omnesque  reges  Walensium,  quorum  nomina 
fuere  Dufnal,  Giferth,  Huual,  Jacob,  Judethil,  ad  curiam 
coactos,  uno  et  perpetuo  sacramento  sibi  obligavit ;  adeo  ut,  apud 
civitatem  Legionum  sibi  occurrentes,  in  pompam  triumphi  per 
fluvium  De  illos  deduceret.'*'  The  next  chronicler  who  men- 
tions the  subject  is  Roger  de  Hoveden.  He  lived  prior  to  and 
during  the  lifetime  of  King  Henry  IL,  who  reigned  from  1154  to 
1199.  He  states :  "  Rex  pacificus  Eadgarus  .  .  .cum 
ingenti  classe  Septentrionali  Britannia  circumnavigata,  ad 
Legionum  civitatem  appulit.  Cui  subreguli  ejus  octo,  Kinath 
scilicet  rex  Scottorum,  Malcolmus  rex  Cumbroi-um,  Maccus 
plurimarum  rex  insularum,  et  alii  quinque,  scilicet  Dufnal, 
Siferth,  Huwald,  Jacob,  Juchil,  ut  mandarat,  occurrerunt,  et  quod 
sibi  fideles,  et  terra  et  mari  cooperatores  esse  vellent,  juraverunt. 
Cum  quibus  die  quadam  scapham  ascendit,  illisque  ad  remos 
locatis,  ipse  clavum  gabernaculi  arripiens,  eam  per  cui-sum 
fluminis  [De]  perite  gubemavit,  omnique  turba  ducum  et  pro- 
cerum  simili  navagio  comitante,  a  palatio  ad  monasterium  Sancti 
Johannis  Baptistse  navigavit,^^  etc.  To  make  these  quotations 
intelligible  to  .all  readers,  we  give  the  following  translations. 
William  of  Malmesbury ""s  mention  of  the  subject  in  his  Chronicles 
is  to  the  following  effect: — "Kenneth,  King  of  Scotland, 
Malcolm,  King  of  the  Cambrians,  Maccusius,  the  archpirate, 
and  all  the  kings  of  the  Welsh,  whose  names  were 
Dufnal,  Giferth,  Huual,  Jacob,  Judethil,  assembled  at  the 
palace.""*  Hoveden^s  Chronicle  states :  "  The  King  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Edgar  the  Peaceable,  .  .  .  with  a  large  fleet,  having 
sailed  ix)und  Britain,  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  I^egiones, 
whom  his  eight  sub-kings — viz.,  Kinath,  King  of  Scots,  Mal- 
colm, King  of  the  Cumbrians,  Maccus,  King  of  very  many  islands, 
and  five  others,  Dufnal,  Siferth,  Huwal,  Jacob,  Juchil — came  to 
meet  as  he  had  commanded,  and  swore  that  they  would  co- 
operate with  him  faithfully  by  land  and  by  sea ;  with  whom  on 
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a  certain  (?)  day  he  embarked  in  a  boat,  and  they  being  placed 
at  the  oars,  he  himself  seizing  the  tiller  (/i7.,  key  of  the  helm), 
steered  it  (the  boat)  skilfully  along  the  course  of  the  Dee,  and  all 
the  crowd  of  leaders  and  chieftains,  accompanying  in  a  smaller 
vessel,  he  sailed  from  the  palace  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist.*"  We  will  again  refer  to  this  Chronicle^  which 
abounds  with  nonsense.  At  present  we  have  to  notice  the 
diflTerences  ;  for  in  the  Original  Chronicles  only  six  kings  without 
names  are  mentioned,  and  Malmesburv  and  Hoveden  give  eight 
with  names.  Such  is  all  that  can  be  traced  in  regard  to  the 
subject.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  the 
statement  made  in  regaixi  to  a  King  of  Galloway ;  and  who, 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  distiict,  would 
believe  that  there  was  a  "  Jacobo  rege  Gallwalliae,'"  even  if  we 
had  not  a  clear  refutation  of  the  assertion  ?  It  would  appear 
that  **  Jacobo""  with  no  designation  has  been  transformed  into  a 
•*  rege  Galwalliae.*"  The  truth  is,  the  Annals  were  not  contem- 
porary throughout,  but,  in  not  a  few  instances,  compiled 
centuries  afterwards.  The  ancient  Chronicles  were  compiled  by 
one  after  another,  without  the  writers  names  Ixiing  given,  for  it 
was  then  unnecessary.  When  we  come  to  individuals  we  have 
the  well-known  Bede,  mention  of  whom  has  already  been  made 
by  us,  as  one,  in  our  opinion,  whose  writings  on  each  subject 
require  to  be  sifted  before  being  too  closely  followed.  He  died 
in  735.  We  afterwards  have  William  of  Malmesburv,  an 
account  of  whom  has  already  lx?en  given.  He  wrote  his  portion 
of  the  Chronicles  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  events  to  wliich 
he  drew  attention  occurred.  We  next  have  Roger  de  Hoveden 
(Chaplain  to  King  Henry  H.  of  England),  who  continued  the 
Chronicles  from  the  time  when  left  off  by  Bede  in  731  to  1201. 
As  already  mentioned,  he  lived  prior  to,  and  in  King  Henry's 
reign,  which  extended  from  1154  to  1189.  He  therefore  sur- 
\'ived  the  King.  In  his  case  we  have  a  chronicle  of  events  more 
than  two  centuries  after  they  occurred.  Much  may  be  correct, 
but  how  much  more  incorrect  under  such  circumstances  ? 
Matthew  of  Westminster  is  another  example,  for  he  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century — that  is  fully  three  centuries  afterwards — and 
being  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Westminster  Abbey,  what  personal 
knowledge,  if  any,  could  he  have  had  of  Scotland  .^     He  alone 
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mentions  Galloway  by  that  name.  He  calls  the  inhabitants 
Galwalenftes,  while  all  the  earlier  writers  call  them  Strath- 
Clutenses  or  Strath-Cludwalli,  as  forming  a  portion  of  Strath- 
Cluyd,  the  kings  of  which  are  also  found  as  "  Rex  Streatgleda- 
valorum,"^  and  "  Streddedunalorum.*"  In  entering  on  the  subject 
in  this  way,  we  do  not  wish  to  throw  discredit  on  annals  in 
general,  but  only  to  point  out  those  which  are  opposed  to  correct 
history  as  learned  from  close  research.  Many  errors  have  arisen 
from  the  absence  of  local  knowledge,  or  direct  and  positive  infor- 
mation. We  may  also  allude  to  confusion,  an  example  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Anriah  of  Ulster^  under  date  a.d.  856, 
in  which  appears,  "Cocadh  mor  ettir  gennti  et  Maelsechnaill  con 
Gallgoidhel  leis,^  the  translation  given,  "  great  war  between  the 
Gentiles  and  Maelsechnaill  with  the  Gallwegians  along  with 
them."'  Again,  in  857,  "  Roiniud  ren  Imar  et  ren  Amlaiph,  for 
Caittil  find  con  Gall-gaedhel  hi  tiribh  Mumhain,^  which  is 
rendered,  "  Victory  by  Imar  and  by  Amlaiph  against  Caithilfin 
with  the  Galwegians  in  the  territories  of  Mumhain.**'  The  meaning 
conveyed  that  it  referred  to  Galloway  is  a  mistake.  The  words 
Gall  and  Gaedhil  will  be  found  in  Ireland.  It  meant  there  a 
mixed  race,  and  was  applicable  to  the  population  of  several  dis- 
tricts in  that  country.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  extrava- 
gant wording  of  the  English  Annals,  As  Hume  states  in  his 
History  of  Enffland^  "  Those  annals,  so  uncertain  and  imperfect 
in  themselves,  lose  all  credit  where  national  prepossessions  and 
animosities  have  place,""  etc.  The  various  quotations  we  have 
given  should  show  how  they  expanded,  according  to  the  period 
written,  and  the  mind  of  the  writer.  One  of  the  most  glaring  is 
the  account  given  by  Roger  de  Hoveden  of  King  Edgar's  pageant 
at  Chester  and  on  the  Dee.  The  King  of  Scots  and  his  son  are 
classed  with  a  pirate  and  several  Welsh  petty  rulers,  and  made 
oarsmen  of  a  vessel — of  galley  form,  we  suppose — to  pull  the 
Peaceable  King  of  England  about.  The  crew  of  the  said  boat,  or 
small  eight-oar  galley,  with  the  Peaceable  King  Edgar  as  steers- 
man, thus  numbered  nine,  while  we  are  likewise  told  that  all  the 
crowd  of  leaders  and  chieftains,  thus  conveying  that  they  were  a 
host  in  number,  yet  accompanied  him  in  a  smaller  vessel.  If  his 
own  craft  was  of  the  size  described,  with  a  crew  of  nine,  how 
could  a  crowd  be  accommodated  in  a  smaller  vessel  ?    Our  object 
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in  thus  entering  on  such  a  subject  is  to  expose  the  exaggerations 
9o  customary  in  all  that  related  to  the  exaltation  of  England  and 
detraction  of  Scotland.  In  the  foregoing  case  the  absurdity  tells 
its  own  tale,  for  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  make  the  King  of 
Scots  a  vassal,  whereas  all  th^  homage  due  was  for  Cumberland 
only,  then  held  by  his  son  Malcolm,  who,  to  swell  the  importance 
of  the  story,  is  styled  King  of  the  Cumbrians,  while  he  was  only 
the  prince  over,  or  rather  the  governor  of,  Cumberland.  To  go 
back,  we  may  give  another  example  of  the  want  of  honesty  of 
some  of  the  English  Chronicles.  Hoveden  asserts  that  King 
Constantine  did  homage  to  King  ^Ethelstan  for  his  kingdom, 
but  in  the  Chronicles  translated  by  Thorpe,  it  is  :  "  An.  926. — 
^£thelstan  assumed  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  he 
subjugated  all  the  kings  who  were  in  this  island — first  Howel, 
King  of  the  West  Welsh,  and  Constantine,  King  of  the  Scots, 
and  Owen,  King  of  Gwent,  and  Ealdi-ed,  son  of  Ealdulf  of  Bam- 
borough,""  etc.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  follow  the  early  Scottish 
kings.  Constantine,  however,  is  called  the  third  of  that  name, 
which  points  to  foreign  extraction.  Anyhow,  the  army  which 
was  defeated  by  .Ethelstan  (called  the  base-born  son  of  Edward) 
was  commanded  by  Malcolm,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Constan- 
tine. The  term  subjugation  was  simply  extravagance  of  language, 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  only  being  taken  from  the  Scots. 
TTiis  is  proved,  for  in  another  entry  there  is  :  "  An.  933. — In  this 
year  King  iEthelstan  went  into  Scotland,  with  both  a  land  force 
and  a  sea  force,  and  ravaged  a  great  part  of  it."  Had  King 
^•Ethelstan  subjugated  Scotland  in  926,  he  would  not  have 
required,  seven  years  afterwards,  to  go  there  again,  and  ravage  a 
great  part  of  it.  We  have  in  this  last  entry  the  true  state  of 
matters — viz.,  raids  or  ravaging  expeditions  wlien  the  kings  could 
not  agree — and  the  same  were  as  fre(|uently  returned,  if  not  com- 
menced, by  the  Scots  on  their  English  neigh boui*s. 
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We  have  thus  traced  and  shown  the  rulei-s  of  Galloway  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Malcolm  (Ceanmor)  was  King 
of  Scotland  to  1093,  but  his  power  was  limited  until  he  mamed 
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the  widow  of  Thorfinn,  as  already  mentioned,  and  thus  secured, 
more  or  less,  the  support  of  the  Norse  settlers.  He  had  tried  to 
increase  his  power  by  making  Scotland  a  refuge  for  adventurers 
from  England,  to  obtain  their  support  against  his  own  people, 
for  the  other  districts  remained  as  separate  provinces.  To  this  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  subsequent  rapid  acquirement  of  lands  and 
titles  by  so  many  foreigners.  We  may  add  here  that  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  was  succeeded  by  Donald  (Bain) ;  he  again 
was  dethroned  by  Duncan  in  1094 ;  Donald  (Bain)  restoi'ed  in 
1095 ;  Edgar  succeeded  in  1097 ;  and  Alexander  I.  in  1107.  The 
two  latter  were  brothers.  King  Edgar  left  his  younger  brother 
David  the  whole  district  (excepting  the  Lothians)  south  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  also  proves  that  Galloway  was 
not  independent,  but  seized  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Norse  rule,  ending  with  Magnus.  David,  both  as 
Prince  of  Cumbria,  and  afterwards  as  King  of  Scotland,  may  be 
said  to  have  resided  at  Carlisle  (as  Cumberland  continued  to  be  a 
portion  of  Scotland)  and  sometimes  at  Cadzow  (now  Hamilton), 
Lanarkshire.  The  original  name  of  the  parish  and  barony  was 
Cadyhou,  Cadyou,  or  Cadzow.  It  was  changed  to  Hamilton  in 
1445,  by  a  charter  granted  to  James,  fii-st  Lord  Hamilton,  by 
James  II.  King  David's  love  for  the  South  was  to  the  end,  for 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  Carlisle  on  the  24th  May,  1153. 
Thus  passed  away  one  who  did  irreparable  iujury  to  many  of  the 
Celtic  possessors  of  land  in  Scotland,  by  the  influx  of  needy  ad- 
venturers, and  introduction  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  England, 
which  was  equally  rapacious  and  full  of  roguery.  It  and  the 
adventurers  supported  each  other.  Both,  unprincipled,  were 
eminently  successful  in  the  course  pursued.  King  David's  hold- 
ing of  Galloway  was  important  in  a  historical  sense,  as  the  first 
trustworthy  record  of  the  district  bearing  the  name  it  still  retains, 
which  is  in  a  charter  of  his  when  Earl  David,  to  the  monks  of 
Selkirk  in  1113,  granting  to  them  the  tenth  of  his  can  (cain^  the 
Gaelic  for  tribute,  tax,  etc.)  from  Galloway,  which  was  the  tax 
paid  to  the  superior.  Both  he  and  his  successor,  Malcolm,  also 
enforced  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Galloway  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  in  the  district.  Earl  David  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne 
for  eleven  years  afterwards,  but  that  he  was  prince  over  Gallo- 
way, with  Cumberland,  etc.,  is  certain.     He  could  not  have  held 
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this  position  when  King  Magnus  the  Norseman  ruled  over  the 
people  of  Galloway  with  such  severity,  but  would  appear  to  have 
obtained  it  after  his  death  in  1103,  or,  rather,  after  his  brother 
King  Edgar's  death,  the  10th  January,  1106-7.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  found  to  justify  the  idea  which  has  prevailed,  that  the 
Kenneth  line  of  Kings  of  Scotland  had  power  in  Galloway  pre- 
vious to  the  end  of  the  Norse  rule.  As  Prince  of  Cumbria, 
David,  imder  the  King  of  Scotland  (his  brother)  first  took  the 
place  of  the  old  kings  of  Strathclyde,  excluding  Cumberland.  It 
is  recorded  in  the  Ari-BueUan  that  he  was  styled  David  I.,  King 
of  Alban  and  the  Britons.  He  is  the  first  to  be  found  so-called. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Anglian-Normans,  etc.,  whom  he  bribed  with 
glittering  promises  to  settle  in  the  district  (and  all  other  pai-ts  of 
Scotland),  he  held  and  ruled  Strathclyde,  and  it  is  only  from  that 
period  that  it  became  de  facto  a  part  of  Scotland. 
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The  next  stage  in  this  history  is  in  connection  with  the  Lords 
of  Gralloway,  in  regard  to  whom  the  most  fabulous  statements 
have  been  handed  down.  That  there  were  any  prior  to  Prince 
David's  time  is  purely  ideal.  The  impossibility  of  such  is  clear. 
That  two  chiefs  led  the  natives  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standanl 
in  1138  has  been  seized  on  to  suj)ply  the  fabrication,  and  an 
erroneous  descent  made  out.  The  names  of  the  chiefs  were 
.Ulgric  and  Duvenald.  The  first  has  sometimes  (not  often) 
been  assumed  as  the  progenitor  of  the  M'Cullochs,  while  the 
latter  to  this  day  is  held  (by  some)  to  have  been  a  M'Douall, 
and  the  progenitor  of  the  Fergus  line  of  Lords  of  Galloway.  In- 
vestigation, however,  supported  neither  statement.  We  were 
unable  for  some  time  to  trace  the  race  of  Ulgric  or  Ulric,  but  at 
length  found  it  to  be  Scandinavian ;  several  bearing  the  name 
in  Northumberland,  etc.,  having  Ixicn  discovered,  among  whom 
was  Ulric  or  Elric  the  Dane,  who  succeeded  Uchtred  as  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  an  account  of  which  is  given  under  Mochrum, 
parish  of  Mochrum.  We  may  add  that  there  is  a  parish  in 
Caithness-shire  called  Olrick,  and  another  in  the  valley  of  Bar- 
breck,  near  Drimree,  Craignish  parish,  Argyllshire,  there  is  a  grey 
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stone  which  denotes  the  spot  where  Ulric,  a  Scandinavian  chief, 
was  «lain.  At  the  same  place,  a  tumulus  marks  a  grave  which, 
as  is  said,  is  that  of  Olaf  (Scandinavian)  who  engaged  the 
Scottish  King  in  single  combat,  and  fell.  We  have  next  to  deal 
with  Dovenald,  whom  Chalmers  claims  as  the  son  of  Dunegal  of 
Strathnith,  and  to  have  resided  at  Morton  Castle  on  the  Nith, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  To  complete  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  dates  and  every  other  point,  it  has  also  been  mentioned 
that  Dunegal  of  Strathnith  appears  as  a  witness  to  the  grant  of 
Annandale,  made  bv  David  I.  to  Robert  Brus  about  1224  (this 
must  he  a  misprint  for  1124).  We  have  seen  the  original 
cliarter  several  times,  i*ead  it  carefully,  and  Dunegal  is  not  a 
witness,  but  his  lands  are  mentioned,  and  they  were  only  the 
Strath  or  Vale  of  Nitli.  Galloway  was  the  boundary  of  the 
lands  on  the  west  side  ;  Annandale,  granted  to  Robert  Brus,  on 
the  cast ;  and  Cumberland  (under  the  Meschines  family)  as 
governoi-s)  on  the  south.  The  extent  of  land  owned  was 
therefore  limited.  There  is  an  idea  that  Morton  Castle, 
close  to  Thornhill,  belonged  to  Dunegal.  This  is  im- 
probable. In  Macfarlane's  M.S.  in  the  Advocates  Library, 
the  origin  is  stated  as  uncertain.  During  the  minority 
of  David  Bruce,  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  kept  it 
(probably  built  or  rebuilt  it),  and  afterwards  it  passed  to  that 
branch  of  the  Douglases  who  became  Earls  of  Morton.  Under 
Thi-eave  Isle,  parish  of  Balniaghie,  we  give  a  full  account  of  the 
Douglas  family.  The  ancient  Church  of  Morton  Parish  may 
have  been  built  by  Dunegal  of  Strathnith,  as  supposed  by  some. 
It  certainly  was  given  by  his  gi-andson,  Edgar,  to  the  monks  of 
Kelso.  These  monks  were  transplanted  from  Selkirk  by  King 
David  I.  in  1128.  They  were  of  the  Order  of  Tyrone,  and  taken 
to  Selkirk  in  1113  by  Radulphus,  who  was  the  lii-st  Abbot.  In 
Radulph  or  Randolph  we  have  another  Northman.  Chalmei*s 
was  the  first  to  discover,  or  at  all  events  make  known  to  the 
public,  the  charter  granted  by  King  David  I.  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
give  it  as  it  really  is,  we  do  so  in  full : — "  David  Dei  gratia  Rex 
Scottorum  omnibus  Baronibus  suis,  et  hominibus  et  amicis, 
Francis  et  Anglis:  Salutem.  Sciatis  me  devisse  et  concessisse 
Roberto  de  Brus,  Estrahanent,  et  totam  terram  a  diuisa  Dunegal 
de  Stranit  usque  ad  diuisam  Randulfi  Meschin.      £t  nolo  et 
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concedo  ut  illain  terrain  et  suuin  castellum  bene  et  honorifice, 
cum  omnibus  consuctudinibus  suis  teneat  ethabeat:  videlicet  cum 
omnibus  illis  consuetudinibus  quas  Kandulfus  Meschin  unquam 
habuit  in  Carduill  et  in  terra  sua  de  Cumberland,  illo  die  in  quo 
unquam  meliores  et  liberiores  habuit.  Testibus  :  Eustacio  filio 
J6hannis,  et  Hugone  de  Morvilla  et  Alano  de  Perci,  et  Willelmo 
de  Sumervilla,  et  Berengario  Enganio,  et  Randulfode  Sules,  et 
Willelmo  de  Morvilla,  et  Herui  filio  Warini,  et  Aedmundo 
Camerario.  Apud  Sconam.*"  A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  with 
Chalmers'^s  copy  will  show  that  we  differ  considerably.  The 
original  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  not  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. The  size  is  about  three  by  seven  inches.  Of  this  the 
following  is  a  translation : — "  David  by  the  Grace  of  God  King 
of  Scots,  to  all  his  Barons  and  men  and  friends,  French  and 
English  :  greeting.  Know  that  I  have  given  and  granted 
to  Robert  of  Brus,  Estrahanent,  and  all  the  land  from  the  march 
of  Dunegal  of  Stranit  even  to  the  march  of  Kandulf  Meschin. 
And  I  will  and  grant  that  he  hold  and  have  that  land  and  its 
earth,  well  and  honourably  with  all  its  customs;  to  wit,  with 
whatever  customs  Kandulf  Meschin  had  in  Carduill  and  in  his 
land  of  Cuml)erland,  on  whatever  day  he  had  them  best  and  most 
freely.  Witnesses  :  Eustace  son  of  John  and  Hugh  of  Morvelle 
and  Alan  of  Perci  and  William  of  Sumerville  and  Ikrengar  Engain 
and  Randulf  of  Sules  and  William  of  Morville  and  Herui  son  of 
Warin,  and  Aedmund  the  Clmniberlain.  At  Scone.""  Chalmers 
gives  Dunegal  three  sons,  viz.,  Radulph,  Duvenald,  Duncan,  and 
Gillespie.  Of  the  two  first  mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  as 
their  names  are  found  as  witnesses  to  chartei-s  which  we  will 
quote.  Also,  that  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  whose  name  appears 
in  aftertimes,  was  the  gieat-grandson  of  Dunegal  of  Stratlnnth, 
and  was  designed  Lord  of  Strath nith  before  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Moray.  Of  this  more  hereafter.  Chalmers  goes  on  to  state 
that  Duvenald,  the  second  son  of  Dunegal  of  Strathnith,  appears 
to  have  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  his  father's  lands  in 
Nithsdale,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Edgar,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  King  William  the  Lion  and  Alexander  H.  ;  that  the 
progeny  of  Edgar  assumed  the  name  as  a  suiname  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  that  their  descendants  continued  to  possess 
various  lands  in  Dumfries-shire.     This  is  correct. 
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In  the  Kelso  Cartulary,  in  a  Carta  super  ecclesiam  de  Kyllos- 
born  (Closebum)  as  a  witness  there  is  Edgarus,  filius  Dovenaldi ; 
and  in  a  gift  in  1176-77,  to  Glasgow  Abbey,  as  a  witness  we  find 
"Gilbto  filio  edgari.*"  This  in  the  reign  of  King  William. 
The  leading  point,  however,  to  us  is  in  Chalmers'^s  statement  in 
considering  it  probable  that  in  regard  to  the  two  leaders,  Ulgric 
and  Duvenald,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard  in  1138, 
the  latter,  Duvenald,  was  the  son  of  Dunegal  of  Strathnith.  Now 
this  alone  destroys  the  whole  story  of  the  Fergus  line  of  Lords  of 
Galloway  being  from  the  said  Dunevald,  and  confirms  our  state- 
ment that  they  were  distinct.  It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  charter  of 
Annandale  granted  by  King  David  I.  to  Robert  Brus,  that  Dune- 
gaPs  lands  were  east  of  the  Nith,  that  is,  in  Dumfries-shire,  as  now 
known  ;  that  his  residence,  as  stated,  was  built  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nith,  some  distance  north  of  Dumfries,  known  as  Morton 
Castle,  which,  although  improbable,  may  have  been  the  site  of  his 
fibode.  We  have  already  given  the  succession  of  the  rulers  of 
Galloway  up  to  the  time  of  King  David  I.  without  a  vestige  of 
any  Lords  of  Galloway  to  that  period  from  whom  Fergus  can  be 
traced  as  a  descendant ;  and  now,  as  we  are  able  to  show  from 
the  statements  of  those  who  have  supported  the  idea  that  Duven- 
ald had  nothing  to  do  with  eastern  or  western  Galloway,  that  he 
was  not  a  governor  or  chief,  but  only  a  second  son.  The  silence 
about  Ulgric,  although  the  more  important  of  the  two,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  name  is  Scan- 
dinavian. The  fact  that  Kadulph  or  Randolph  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  the  eldest  of  DunegaPs  sons,  Duvenald  a  junior,  and 
the  lands  owned  by  all  the  branches  being  in  Dumfries-shire,  is 
conclusive  enough  against  the  promoters  and  suppoi-ters  of  the 
Duvenald  line  being  in  Galloway.  Besides,  it  has  been  over- 
looked that,  if  it  had  been  as  stated,  the  senior  son,  Randolph, 
would  have  been  the  leader  of  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  failing 
Dunegal  himself.  In  the  Kelso  Cartulary  we  find  in  grants  by 
King  William,  who  reigned  from  1165  to  1214,  as  a  witness: 
"  Radulph  fil.  Dunegal,""'  also  "  Rad-filius  duneg.'*  As  eldest  son, 
Randolph,  as  superior  of  Dumfries,  granted  a  portion  of  land 
near  the  town  to  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh  in  1147.  That  Ran- 
dolph was  the  eldest  son  no  one  disputes.  Other  opinions  have 
prevailed  about  Duvenald.     As  the  son  of  Dunegal,  he  has  been 
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called  Duvenal.  Another  expressed  idea  is  that  the  Diivenald  of 
the  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138,  is  was  the  third  son  of 
Badulph  or  Randolph ;  that  he  received  from  his  father 
the  lands  of  Sanchar,  EUioc,  Dunscore,  etc.,  and  was  slain 
at  the  above-mentioned  battle  when  quite  a  youth.  Although 
so  young,  as  he  must  have  been  when  killed,  Edgar,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  William  the  Lion  and  Alexander  II.  (a.d.  1165  to 
1214)  is  stated  to  have  been  his  son,  and  to  have  given  the 
church  of  Morton  to  the  Monastery  of  Kelso,  etc.  ■  Now, 
although  possible,  is  it  probable  that  quite  a  youth  when  slain, 
he  should  have  left  any  issue  or  sons,  for  more  than  one  is 
mentioned  ?  We  think  the  following  will  show  how  the  matter 
stands.  Dunegal  is  said  to  have  had  four  sons,  and  we  find 
Randolph,  Dovenald  or  Donald,  Duncan,  and  Gillespie. 
AVhether  Dovenald  was  the  second  or  youngest  son  is  not  clear. 
If  the  latter,  Duncan  and  Gillespie  must  have  died  young. 
Randolph,  as  the  eldest  son,  inherited  the  principal  portion  of 
the  lands  possessed  by  his  father.  Dovenald  received  the  lands 
of  Sanquhar,  etc.  In  one  account,  Randolph  had  only  one  son, 
named  Thomas,  who  died  in  1262,  and  in  another  statement  he 
had  Duncan,  Gillespie,  and  Dovenald.  If  the  latter  were  his 
sons  he  must  have  had  four,  for  Thomas  was  certainly  the  eldest, 
and  his  heir.  It  seems  more  probable  that  Duncan,  Gillespie, 
and  Dovenald,  were  not  his  sons,  but  his  brothers.  Thomas 
succeeded  his  father,  and  married  Isabella  Brus,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Robert  Brus.  Earl  of  C'arrick,  and  had  isssue, 
Thomas,  Riuidolph,  and  Isalx'lla,  who  marrie<l  Sir  William  Moray. 
His  son  was  created  Earl  of  Moray  by  his  uncle,  King  Rol)ert  I. 
(Bruce),  brother  to  his  mother. 

We  will  now  refer  to  Dovenald  the  son  of  Dunegal.  His 
children  are  not  all  mentioned,  but  one  was  called  Edgar.  It 
was  this  Edgar  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  William  I.  and 
Alexander  II.,  and  whose  children  adopted  Edgar  as  their 
surname.  His  son  was  Richard  Edgar,  who  owned  the  castle  and 
half  of  the  barony  of  Sancjuhar.  Dovenald  or  Donald  Edgar 
obtained  from  David  II.  the  captaincy  of  the  Clan  MacGowan. 
To  return  to  Radulph  or  Randolph,  the  eldest  son  of  Dunegal,  it 
is  affirmed  that  he  married  the  heiress  of  Bethoc,  who  brought 
him   Bethoc-rule    (Bedrule),    Burchester,   and    other    lands    in 
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Teviotdale.  A  Confirmation  Charter  of  King  William  the  Lion, 
to  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh  gives  and  confirms  '*the  gift  of  Ralf, 
son  of  Dunegal,  and  of  Bethoc  his  wife,  one  ploughgate  of  land 
in  Rughecestre,  and  the  common  pasture  of  that  town,'^  to  the 
Abbey.  In  this  Confirmation  we  have  his  wife''s  name  given  as 
Bethoc,  from  which  Bethoc-rule,  and  from  it  again  to  Bedrule  in 
Teviotdale.  There  seems  to  be  a  doubt  whether  Rughecestre 
was  not  in  Northumberland,  at  the  ancient  station  called 
Bremenium,  five  miles  south  of  Otterburn,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  Scottish  border,  but  yet  in  England.  Pont  in  his  map  spells 
Bedrule  as  Baddroull,  but  what  he  means  thereby  we  do  not 
inquire  into.  He  is  not  always  correct — in  fact,  often  wrong. 
There  are  several  Chesters  in  Teviotdale  as  well  as  Northumber- 
land, which  may  have  caused  some  confusion  in  tracing.  In 
Teviotdale  there  were  three  places  respectively  called  Boune- 
chester  and  Bunches tersy id.  We  may  add  that  near  to  the 
south  of  Greenlaw,  Berwickshire,  there  is  a  small  property  called 
Rowchester.  Chester  means  a  castle,  having  the  same  sense  as 
caeTy  from  the  Gaelic,  cathair.  To  continue  the  statement, 
Randolph  inherited  the  largest  share  of  Strathnith  from  his 
father,  and  lived  until  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.  His 
name  is  often  met  with  at  the  period  of  which  we  vrvMe.  We 
find  it  borne  by  the  Meschines,  Earls  of  Cumberland,  of  whom 
special  mention  is  made  in  King  David'*s  charter  to  Robert  Brus, 
which  we  have  already  given.  The  first  is  said  to  have  come  to 
England  at  its  concjuest,  and  Cumberland  given  to  Ralf  de 
Meschines  or  de  Mecinis,  whose  eldest  son  Ranulph,  became 
governor  or  lord  over  the  district.  Ralf,  Ranulph,  Radulph, 
or  Randolph,  is  from  the  Noi-se,  and  became  a  favourite  Anglo- 
Norman  name.  Ralf  de  Meschines  or  Miscins,  had  two  brothers, 
Galfridus,  who  had  a  grant  of  the  County  of  Chester,  and 
William,  on  whom  was  bestowed  the  land  of  Coupland.  The 
latter  was  also  granted  Gillesland,  but  he  was  not  able  to  get  it 
from  the  Scots,  for  Gill,  the  son  of  Beuth,  held  the  greater  paii; 
by  force  of  arms.  After  his  death,  King  Henry  II.  bestowed  this 
land  upon  Hubert  de  V'allibus  or  Vaula,  who  had  murdered 
Gillesbuck  to  obtain  it.  In  repentance  he  founded  and  endowed 
the  Priory  of  Lanercost,  and  gave  to  it  the  lands  that  had  caused 
the  quarrel.      Whom    Ralf  de  Meschines  had   married  is   not 
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mentioned.  He  is  stated  to  have  held  the  lands  in  right  of  his 
mother.  The  family  has  long  been  extinct  in  the  male  line,  but 
the  EarLs  of  Chester  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  them. 
To  return  to  Dunegal,  it  is  probable  that  his  eldest  son  was 
named  after  Ranulf  de  Meschines.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
at  this  time  Cumberland  was  held  of  the  kings  of  England  as  a 
part  of  Scotland ;  and  from  the  frequency  with  which  we  find  the 
sons  of  Dunegal  as  witnesses  to  grants  made  by  David  I.  to  re- 
ligious houses,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  of 
Norse  origin,  and  were  l>esides  closely  connected  with  the  Norman 
families  who  had  settled  around.  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  is  stated 
to  have  been  called  Lord  of  Stmthnith  prior  to  his  elevation  to 
the  l^rldom  of  Moray,  but  which  seems  to  rest  on  assumption, 
and  is  not  clear,  as  the  lands  were  then  possessed  by  others. 

We  now  come  to  the  line  known  as  the  Loi-ds  of  Galloway — 
the  first  being  Fergus,  in  regard  to  whom  the  most  erroneous 
statements  have  been  circulated.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he 
succeeded  lineally  to  his  position,  and  that  his  predecessors  in- 
troduced their  <»wn  laws  and  customs,  which  by  the  law  of  tanistry 
provided  that  the  lx?st  qualified  male  in  the  family  of  the  chief, 
whether  a  son  or  a  brother,  was  to  be  fixed  on  as  the  successor; 
and  that  they  appointed  their  own  rulei-s,  wlio  took  the  title  of 
kings,  princes,  or  lords  of  Galloway.  More  erroneous  statements 
have  seldom  been  made,  so  far  as  Fergus  and  his  descendants  are 
c*oncerned.  We  have  shown  that  (yalloway  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Stnithclyde  kingdom  to  the  tenth  century  ;  following  this, 
that  it  was  under  Norse  rule  ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century  that  it 
became  a  j)ortion  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The 
usual  history  of  Fergus  is  that  he  succeeded  Ulgric  and  Duvenald 
after  they  were  slain  at  the  l^ittle  of  the  Standard  in  1138. 
This  in  one  sense  is  correct,  hut  not  as  has  l)een  conveyed.  We 
have  entered  fully  into  the  descent,  etc.,  of  Duvenald,  etc.,  to  try 
and  make  the  subject  as  clear  as  ])ossil)le,  but  as  regards  Fergus 
it  is  hoiK^less.  The  only  correct  statement  which  we  have  found 
is  in  Galloicatj  Topographhcd^  by  Pont  (collections  by  Sir  James 
Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sil)bald),  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
**  Fergu-s,  ye  first  Earle  of  Galloway,  Reg  Da :  1  totil  to  ye 
Monastery  of  ye  Holy  cross  near  Edinburghe,  Baronium  de  Dun- 
rode.     He  gave  for  amies  a  lyone  Ramp.  Arg.  Ground  or,  in  a 
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shield  azure."  Beyond  the  statement  that  Fergus  was  forty-two 
years  of  age  in  1138,  nothing  is  known  to  indicate  who  he  was. 
He  was  a  courtier  of  David  I.,  his  name  appearing  in  several 
charters  granted  by  that  monarch.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
considerable  eminence,  having  for  his  wife  Elizabeth,  bastard 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
an  earl  or  magnate  in  Galloway  is  Earl  Malcolm,  near  Whithorn, 
as  mentioned  in  the  Saga  of  Burnt  Njal,  Before  the  fall  of 
Sigurd  IL  of  Orkney  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  in 
1014,  an  Earl  Gillie,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Sigurd,  acted 
as  his  lieutenant  in  the  Sudreys  and  the  mainland  as  far  as  his 
possessions  extended.  He  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Koln — either 
the  isle  of  Coll  or  that  of  Colonsay.  We  have  already  mentioned 
this  in  our  Norse  account  ;  but  as  a  M'Gille  is  afterwards 
named,  it  may  have  been  that  he  was  a  son  of  Thorfinn^'s 
guardian,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  deputy.  It  is  as  well 
to  state  that  the  prefix  Mac  or  Mc  does  not  in  every  case 
prove  that  its  bearer  is  the  son  of  a  Gael  or  Goidel,  where 
other  evidence  is  wanting,  for  it  has  sometimes  been  taken 
bv,  or  given  to,  those  who  are  of  non-Celtic  origin.  If 
not  one  and  the  same  pei-son,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  Gille  in  Sigurd's  time.  M*Gill 
is  represented  to  be  the  most  powerful  chief  in  Galloway  dur- 
ing Macbeth  s  reign,  which  was  during  Thorfinn'*s  rule.  It  is 
incompatible  with  the  Sagas  and  the  history  of  the  district  that 
any  powerful  chief  existed  in  Galloway  at  that  period^  who  was 
not  subordinate  to  Earl  Thoriinn  ;  and  as  M'Gill  left  little 
or  no  trace  of  lands  being  possessed,  the  opini(m  held  is  strongly 
corroborated  that  he  could  only  have  been  Earl  Thoi*finn''s 
deputy.  The  name  became  one  of  the  Galloway  surnames,  and 
is  now  common  in  the  district.  Our  object  in  introducing  the 
subject  is  from  a  hazy  idea  that  it  is  just  possible  that  Fergus, 
first  Lord  of  Galloway,  of  whose  ancestry  nothing  is  known,  may 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Earl  Gille  or  his  supjwsed  son,  for  the 
Norse  element  must  have  been  strong  in  Galloway  for  a  time.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  1153,  after  the  death  of  King  David, 
the  Northmen  attempted  to  recover  their  supremacy  in  Galloway, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  then  largely  composed  of 
Irish-Scots  (Graels  or  Goidels).     According  to  tradition,  the  last 
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battle  was  fought   on   Glenquicken   Moor,  parish  of  Kirkma- 
breck. 

We  have  shown  that  the  contention  that  Fergus  was  the  des- 
cendant or  next  of  kin  of  Dovenald,  son  of  Dunegal,  is  entirely 
erroneous.  That  he  was  a  native  of  rank  in  Galloway,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  lineal  descent  to  the  position  which  he  held,  is  not 
supported  by  a  single  fact  of  any  kind,  and  is  opposed  to  a  truthful 
history  of  the  district.  Neither  could  he  have  held  supreme 
power  over  Galloway  as  a  prince,  but  only  as  a  governor,  in  the 
same  way  as  Cumberland — then  a  portion  of  Scotland — was  held 
by  the  Meschines  family,  or  until  deposed  by  the  Norsemen.  The 
Moemaer^s  position  when  they  held  the  northern  provinces  of 
Scotland  was  not  analagous,  for  they  had  great  power  with  weak 
kings.  Fergus  was  under  David  I.,  who  was  a  powerful  King. 
David  was  sun-ounded  by  unscrupulous  adventurers  from 
England,  usually  termed  Anglo-Normans,  but  the  progenitors 
of  many  were  called  the  scum  of  Europe.  Fergus  appears  to 
have  been  appointed  Governor  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
Standard,  fought  on  Catton  Moor,  near  Northallerton,  North 
Yorkshire,  in  1138,  in  which  the  Galwegians  served  under  the 
king,  with  other  levies  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  and  Cumber- 
land. The  united  army  is  called  26,000  men.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  Galwegians  claimed  as  a  right  to  lead  the  van  as  the 
principal  fighting  men  ;  but  their  right  to  this  honour  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  One  thing  seems  certain,  that 
they  were  badly  connnanded,  which  no  doubt  caused  their  con- 
duct not  to  l)e  altogether  to  their  credit,  although  at  first  biave 
in  the  extreme.  From  bad  generalship  they  were  exposed  to,  and 
suffered  greatly  from,  the  English  archers,  without  being  allowed 
to  close  with  them.  Thereby  they  had  most  of  their  fighting 
men  slain — their  lines  got  broken  and  they  retreated.  Weakened 
and  dispirited,  no  moi-«  favourable  opportunity  could  have  been 
offered  for  the  king  to  place  a  stranger  over  them,  to  check  their 
turbulent  disposition  and  wild  habits.  During  the  seventeen 
years  that  he  was  Prince  of  Cumbria,  David  received  the  support 
of  all  the  adventurers  on  the  English  border,  and  is  said  by  all 
contemporary  authorities  to  have  been  "  terrible  only  to  the  men 
of  Galloway r  As  king,  after  the  battle,  he  had  them  fully  in 
his  power,  and  exercised  it  by  placing  a  governor  over  them. 
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Fergus,  on  appointment^  at  once  commenced,  as  no  native  would 
then  liave  done,  to  build  religious  houses  in  connection  with  the 
English  Church,  alias  Church  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the 
native  Celtic  Irish-Scottish  Church  of  lona.  He  was  evidently 
of  Xorse  descent,  and  one  of  King  David^s  own  school,  or  so 
appeared  so  as  to  ingratiate  himself.  The  **  Sanct  King,*"  as  he 
is  called,  or,  as  elsewhere,  "  that  Prince  of  Monk-feeders  and 
Prime  Scottish  Saint  of  the  Romish  Calendar  which  procured 
him  Canonisation  from  the  Pope,*"  was  surrounded,  as  already 
stated,  by  adventurei-s  from  England,  preferring  them  to  his 
Scottish  subjects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any 
close  reader  and  searcher  of  history  that  Fergus  was  appointed 
governor  about  a.d.  1139,  after  peace  was  concluded  between 
Kings  David  of  Scotland  and  Stephen  of  England. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  here  that  Fergus  married  Elizabeth, 
the  bastard  daughter  of  King  Henry  I.  of  England.  This  King 
ruled  from  1100  to  1135.  Unless  Fergus  had  been  in  England 
more  or  less  time,  he  could  not  have  become  acquainted  with  her 
and  married  before  he  became  Governor  of  Galloway,  otherwise 
his  descendants — three  generations — would  have  had  very  short 
lives.  Also,  had  he  been  a  native,  from  the  position  apparently 
held  from  the  first,  he  would  have  led  the  Galwegians  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard,  instead  of  Ulgric  and  Dovenald.  That 
Fergus  was  married  long  before  his  connection  with  Galloway, 
supported  by  the  facts  that  Olaf,  King  of  Man,  began  to 
reign  in  1102,  and  that  he  married  Affrica,  the  daughter  of 
Jergus,  but  previously  had  three  sons  and  several  daughters  by 
his  concubines,  one  of  the  latter  becoming  the  wife  of  Somerled, 
the  ruler  of  Argyll.  It  is  known  that  King  David  was  brought 
up  with  English  ideas,  from  his  residence  at  the  English  Court, 
and  his  many  English  connections.  When  Prince  of  Cumbria  he 
founded  in  Cumberland  the  celebrated*  monastery  of  Holm 
Cultran,  and  his  great  desire  was  to  supplant  by  the  English- 
Roman  the  Celtic  Irish-Scottish  Church,  founded  by  St.  Columba 
at  lona.  This  latter  Church  did  not  acknowledge  the  Pope, 
although  about  the  same  in  doctrine  as  the  Church  of  Rome. 
David  succeeded  in  his  desire  with  the  aid  of  the  new  settlers, 
who  as  a  reward  got  grants  of  land  throughout  Scotland,  and 
built  abbeys,  etc.,  to  please  him,  and  also  to  have  the  support  of 
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the  Church  in  its  grasping  policy.  His  mother,  Queen  Margaret, 
had  previously  introduced  the  Popish  Church  into  the  eastern 
parts  of  Scotland.  King  David  also  brought  into  Scotland  the 
Order  of  the  religious  Knights  called  "  Knights  Templars.*"  The 
Older  was  instituted  in  1118.  JVom  Baldwin  II.,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  they  got  a  grant  near  the  Temple,  and  from  this 
obtained  their  designation.  Their  vow  was  to  defend  Jerusalem 
and  protect  strangers  in  the  Holy  Land.  They  became  well 
known  in  Scotland,  and  although  rather  contradictory  to  their 
calling,  they  followed  the  example  of  the  Church  in  accumulating 
wealth.  In  Galloway  they  had  possessions  in  several  of  the 
parishes.  Their  dress  was  a  white  habit,  with  a  red  cross  on 
their  cloaks. 

Fergus  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the  retinue  of  King 
David  when  Prince  of  Cumbria,  and  resident  in  England.  This 
is  not  supposition,  for  it  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the 
founding  by  Fergus  of  St.  Mary's  Priory  at  the  Isle  of  Trahil  or 
Trayl,  Kirkcudbright,  in  token  of  his  reconciliation  with  King 
David,  whom  he  had  sorely  displeased,  arising,  it  is  believed, 
from  complicity  in  the  rebellion  of  Angus,  Earl  of  Moray,  in 
11«S0,  when  David  was  absent.  We  give  an  account  of  this  in  suc- 
ceeding volumes.  The  interpretation  of  the  story  is  the  defeat  at 
Stratcathro  by  Edward,  Constable  of  Scotland  (a  new  office  in- 
troduced by  King  David),  and  that  all  the  after  donations  of 
Fergus  to  the  Church  were  the  price  of  his  escape  from  punish- 
ment. Alwin,  who  was  the  first  Abbot  of  HolyrocKl,  and  con- 
fessor to  the  King,  dressed  Fergus  as  a  monk,  who  through  this 
fraud  obtained  "  the  kiss  of  peace "  from  the  King,  saying, 
**  Peace  be  to  thee,  brother,  with  the  divine  benediction.'*''  The 
religious  feeling  of  the  King  made  him  pardon  the  deceit,  and 
Fergus  was  reinstated  in  favour.  This  was  at  Holy  rood  during 
the  building  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  connnenced  in  1128. 
Alwin  the  abljot,  etc.,  resigned  in  1150,  and  died  in  1155. 
That  St.  Mary^s,  at  Kirkcudbright,  was  founded  subsecjuent  to 
1138  is  certain,  and  from  the  special  mention  made  concerning  it 
in  the  Chronic  on  cccnohii  SancUv  Crnvh  KdinbH?'g'enyi.H{liolyrood)y 
in  connection  with  "the  kiss  of  peace,''  it  is  equally  certain  that  it 
was  the  first  religious  house  erected  by  Fergus  after  his  elevation 
to  the  governorship  of  Galloway  ;  and  making  it  a  cell  at  Holy- 
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roud^  and  the  gnmU  of  land  clone  to  the  priory  bestowed  by  him 
on  that  monactery,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  whole  was  done  in 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  had  received  through  the  fiimdship 
of  the  abbot. 

The  bounty  of  Fergus  to  the  Church  was  great,  not  onlv  as  an 
adheitfnt  to  David  in  support  o{  his  religious  fervour,  but  also  in 
gratitude  for  the  reconciliation  effected.  After  his  settlemeni  in 
Galloway,  he  built  abbeys,  etc.,  and  chapels  in  different  parts, 
richly  endowing  them  with  lands.  The  abbeys,  etc,  were  at  St. 
Mary^'H  I»le,  Tungland,  Whithorn,  and  Saulseat.  An  additional 
proof  that  he  was  a  stranger  is  the  fact  that  he  and  his  de- 
ffcendants  brought  monks  from  England  and  abroad  to  occupy 
the  religious  houses  built.  Of  the  published  monkish  chartu- 
larieH,  Holyrood  in  shown  to  have  had  more  lands  in  Gralloway 
(Kirkcudbrighbihire)  than  any  other  known,  and  Dryburgh 
Ahl)ey  Htood  next. 

FergiiH  as  a  name  has  misled  many  in  regard  to  him,  but 
nothing  is  to  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  Norse  occupation  of  Scotland,  that  they  inter- 
married with  the  Gaelic  natives,  and  specially  so  on  the  west 
coast  and  the  isles.  Not  a  few  of  their  progeny  passed  on  to 
Norway  and  Iceland,  where  Gaelic  names  came  into  use.  It 
in  also  in  history  that  after  the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the 
Komaiis  and  Picts  (northern)  some  of  them  passed  over  to 
Scandinavia  and  married  there.  Also,  Erthus,  or  Ere  (son 
of  Ethodosius,  who  wiis  wounded,  and  specially  mentioned  as 
having  gone  there),  married  in  that  country,  and  had  a  son 
named  Fergus.  The  name  is  no  clue  to  nationality.  During 
the  tenure  of  Fergus  in  the  reign  of  David,  nothing  special 
occurred  worthy  of  mention ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  King 
(Ji4lh  March,  1153),  and  while  his  son  and  successor,  Malcolm, 
was  a  minor,  Tergus  in  1160,  with  much  ingratitude,  threw  off 
his  allegiance,  joining  Somerled  the  ruler  of  Argyll,  who  had 
Ikh.mi  in  open  rebellion,  and  they  ravaged  the  west  coast.  Somer- 
led was  slain  at  Henfixiw  in  1164.  It  is  stated  that  they  counted 
on  the  aid  of  the  North  or  Norse-men  to  place  William  of 
Figremont,  the  great  grandson  of  Malcolm  Caenniore,  on  the 
throne.  In  regaitl  to  Somerled,  as  it  is  a  disputed  point,  we  will 
not  press  it  here,  beyond  stating  tliat  if  he  wei*e  not  of  Norse 
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lineage  on  l>otli  Md^^  (if.*  father  and  mother)  he  ivas  tcrtainlj 
clo?.ely  connected  with  them  by  blocKl.  Tim  tut  ion  with  Fergus 
and  Sonierled  is  another  link  in  th^  evidence  that  Fergus  was  of 
Norse  origin.  They  were  defeated,  and  Fergus  either  resigned, 
m\  B^  more  probable^  had  taken  from  him  the  same  year  (1160) 
the  governorship  of  Galloway*  He  took  refuge  in  Holyroml 
Abbey  as  a  canon  regular,  and  died  in  1161.  It  would  thus 
ap|»car  that  to  Uolyrood,  through  the  ptivserful  in  Sue  nee  of  his 
friend  Alwini  the  abbot*  he  obtaitied  liis  elevation  in  1138  or 
IT- JO,  and  at  the  cWe  of  hh  eaieer  obtajiietl  refuge  there,  and 
tiniH  ended  his  days^  We  iiave  further  to  ol>fierve  that  the 
appellation  of  prince  has  arisen  entirely  from  the  monks  of  Holy- 
roofh  ^^'ho  tiad  refison  to  look  up  to  him,  as  his  grants  to  the 
Abbey  were  princely.  The  Chronicles  were  fnigmentary  and 
were  compiled  by  the  monks^  who,  besides  the  grants  bestowed, 
no  doubt  also  considere<l  his  marriage  vrith  the  ImstaitJ  tlaughter 
of  King  Henry  as  a  plea  for  giving  a  title  which  he  certainly  was 
not  entitled  to.  The  Chronicles  preserved  appear  in  the  Aiigiia 
Sftcra^  by  Wharton,  an  English  divine  born  in  1664,  and  which 
wit-H  published  in  1691*  From  it  the  following  ha*s  jmrtly  been 
giien  in  MackeiiKicl-i  Histon/  of  (kiilotcm/^  which  we  now  give  in 
ft  lit  :^'*  Anno  Mf 'LX,  Hex  Malcohims  duxit  exercitum  in 
(lidwaiani  ter,  et  ibifletn  ininncis  siiis  devictis,  ftcdenitus  est  emit 
fmcc,  ei  SNiiK-  I  Inn  mi  I  suu  reineavit,  Fergus  Princeps  Galwaiie 
hnhitum  ranoidaim  in  ecTlesia  Sancta*  Crucis  de  Ednewburch  sus- 
[jil  ct  eis  viilam,  quae  dicitui'  Dunrotlen  dedit*^  The  title  of 
in«*e  i»  not  to  Ik.*  found  in  any  charter,  where  it  assuredly  would 
liAVf  l)een  inserttHL  It  was  merely  given  by  the  monks,  already 
Kplained,  /is  a  matter  of  courtesy,  in  the  same  way  as  Doniinus, 

■without  title  thereto^  is  j^metinies  found  in  old  records  bestowed 
on  iinnerH  of  land  and  on  eccksiastics,  lliere  is  also  no  pi'oof 
timt  the  Chroiricle  referred  to  is  contemporary,  bat  from  the 

|intix)ductjon  given  hy  Wharton  it  is  rather  to  lie  viewed  as  made 
ap  at  variouj*  periods  afterwanls. 

Ailred  of  Rivatil^,  Vork»hirLs  who  wa^  also  abbot  of  Heva*by» 
I  'hire,  Ijorn  in  1109,  and  who  die<l  in  1166,  wrote  a 
fj  :;y  of  the  English  king^.     He  notices  Galloway,  and  states 

that  it  hatl  princes  of  ita  own  within  the  memory  of  men  i*till 
livmg*    This  wai  an  echo  from  the  monks  of  Holyroodj  if  the 
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Chronicles  were  then  written,  but  anyhow,  it  must  have  becQ 
obtained  from  some  monk  in  that  quarter.  He  is  the  onlv 
writer  who  states  so,  and  located  in  England,  with  onlv  a  short 
sojourn  in  Scotland,  he  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  correct 
information.  He  cannot  Ixj  accepted  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  nie  rulers  of  Galloway  previous  to  David^s  time  were 
Norsemen,  and  they  had  been  dislodged  when  Ailred  was  an 
infant  besides  none  of  them  were  called  princes.  We  have 
already  given  an  account  of  the  occupation  by  the  Norsemen. 

There  is  no  record  that  Fergus  obtained  from  King  David  for 
himself  and  issue  the  hereditary  governorship  of  Galloway.  That 
such,  however,  was  bestowed  by  the  king,  is  proved  by  the  suc- 
cession. It  probably  was  granted  about  the  same  time  that 
Walter,  steward  in  the  king  s  household,  was  so  favoured.  In  his 
cAse  we  have  a  full  record,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  given 
by  us,  in  our  history  of  the  Stewards,  under  Galloway  House, 
parish  of  Sorbie.  It  is  a  wonderful  do(*ument  in  forgetting 
nothing  of  any  value.  No  modern  lawyer  could  eclipse  the  monk 
who  drew  it  up,  an<l  wiote  it  for  signature.  That  a  similar  deed 
was  drawn  up  and  execute<l  in  favour  of  Fergus  and  his  descend- 
ants in  regard  to  Galloway  cannot  l)e  doubtt^d.  Fergus  left  two 
sons,  Tchtred  and  Gillxjrt,  and  his  daughter  Afirica,  who  was 
married  (as  we  have  already  mentioned)  to  Olaf,  the  Norse  king 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides.  By  this  marriage  there  is 
another  Norse  connection.  It  would  appear  from  Benedict  Abbas 
that  L'chtrcd  and  Gill)ert  were  by  different  mothers.  The  first 
is  called  "consangu incus"'  to  King  Henry  II.,  which  Gilbert  is 
not.  It  may,  however,  have  arisen  from  accidental  omission. 
That  Galloway  from  the  Norse  occupation,  which  ended  in  the 
eleventh  century,  belonged- to  and  was  ruled  by  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, has  lx?en  already  shown  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  succes- 
sion of  Tchtred  to  the  governoi*ship  or  lordship  of  the  district 
must  have  been  under  a  hereditary  deed  granted  to  his  father, 
who,  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stewards,  was  largely  aided 
bv  the  support  of  the  Church.  His  father  (Fergus)  granted  in 
addition  to  St.  Marv'^s  Isle,  both  Dunroden  and  Galtweid  (Galt- 
wav)  to  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Holyrood  Abl)ey,  and  Uchtred 
followed  by  giving  to  the  same  religious  house  the  churches  of  St. 
Cuthbert  of -Denesmor  (Kirkcudbright) ;  St.  Bridget  of  Blackhet, 
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t*rr  ;  Tuiigtand  ;  Twenhauie  {Twvnho]iii) ;  Relet  tin  tiiim  Loth- 
letuii ;  Kirkcormac  :  with  the  chapel  of  Bfihiccross.  The  four 
laHt-Eucntioiiecl  had  belonged  to  the  inonb;  of  lona ;  and  here  ive 
have  an  action  of  expuhion  to  favour  the  English  Church  recog* 
liising  the  Pope,  wliich  King  David  determined  to  iatruduce  and 
supports  Ai^  already  stated*  he  was  enabled  to  do  this  thi-ough 
tlxe  aid  of  the  settlen*  from  England,  etc,  amongst  whom  may  be 
cliis^ed  Fergus*  made  governor  as  tlie  fii^t  Eurd  of  Galloway, 
^Ve  ai^  strongly  inclined  to  think,  from  what  we  have  observed 
throughout  our  researches^  that  the  chui'cheH  anil  lands  bestoweil 
by  t  chtred  may  be  laok^i^l  on  as  purdiatse  money,  to  secure  the 
CMintinuation  of  the  support  of  the  Chmx4i  which  his  father  had 
ohtAiiic*],  lie  is  called  pious  which  his  position  necessitatefl  in 
outwnnl  fonr^  e%xn  if  he  had  not  felt  the  power  of  religion,  and 
this  can  not  be  questioned*  He  also  foundctl  the  hi,  Benedict 
Clin  vent  of  Cluden,  where  he  is  j^atcl  to  have  l>een  buried.  This 
(^tjiblislimeut  was  made  rich  with  lands  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
1  mro 1 1  ies  of  C ross ti i ichael ^  an d  D r u ni s^leet ,  {Miri ^ h  o f  Tr at|  u ei^r .  In 
iiildition,  be  seeurKi  the  interest  of  the  powx^rful  monastery  of 
Holni-C  ultran  in  C^umbt^rtand,  erected  bv  David  L»  by  granting 
to  it  the  large  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Grange  of  Kirk  win- 
ning, the  charters  Ijestowing  which  will  be  found  under  the  parish 
nf  KirkgunxeoiL  U  chtred  also  gave  Co  Im  on  ell  in  ( Wrick  to 
UolyroiKi  Ahbey.  The  witnesses  were  :  Mac  Mares  ;  Gillecatfar  ; 
Gilleclu"ist  ?  Gilliewinin  ;  Mactheuel ;  David  HI,  Eriuin,"  It 
may  be  tliat  Mactheuel  is  for  Mac  DoualKand  if  so,  is  iiitei-esting 

Ffrom  iK'ing  the  tirst  mention  of  the  name  found  in  Galloway.  As 
already  stated,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  succession  of  Uehtred 

kims  upheld  by  those  grants.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Gill>ert 
kept  in  the  King's  favour,  and  followed  hiu»  to  England  when 
in  lading  that  country.  By  a  ruse  the  King  was  eaptui*ed  by 
Bernard  Balliol  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry  at  AlnwicL  llie 
pco|ile  in  (talloway^  as  stated,  having  become  trnuhk\sonie  with 
much  fighting  among  themselves^  it  is  mentioned  by  Fordun  that 
the  two  bnithers  returned  from  England  to  the  district  to  quell 
Ihedisturhnnce,  the  King^s  oiticei^  having  been  ex[ielled.  Fordun 
ignorant ly  culls  thcni  Thanes,  such  a  title  Ijeing  unknown  in  the 
district,  a*  in  Scotland*  It  was  used  in  England*  Their  absence 
Els   to  have  been   taken  advatitage  of,  and  the  revolt  have 
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arisen  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  natives  with  the  governors, 
past  and  present,  who  had  been  thrust  on  them  by  King  David, 
and  next  by  King  William,  the  Church  all  powerful  supporting 
them. 

We  have  already  stated  that  King  David  I.  introduced  the 
Church  of  Rome  into  Galloway,  etc.,  and  that  the  Anglian 
Church  was  in  connection  with  Rome  from  the  first,  is  supported 
by  all  that  can  be  found.  The  oldest  church  in  England  (St. 
Martin's  at  Canterbury),  having  Roman  bricks  in  its  walls,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Christian  Roman  soldiers ;  and 
equally  so,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  first  missionaries  bringing 
the  gospel  were  from  Rome,  and  in  connection  with  the  Church 
there.  As  Pearson,  in  his  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages^  states  : — "  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  missionary  in  its 
beginnings,  monastic  in  its  organization,  and  aristocratic  by  its 
connection  with  the  king  and  chief  nobles.  The  traces  of  its 
foreign  origin  were  preserved  in  its  filial  connection  with  Rome. 
.  .  .  In  general,  bishops  and  abbots  were  drawn  from  the 
highest  families  in  the  kingdom.  This  connection  with  the 
nobility  associated  the  Church  in  England  beyond  any  other 
country  with  the  duties  of  civil  government.  By  the  practice 
which  gradually  prevailed,  the  Church  might  be  said  to  exist 
separate  from  the  State,  but  the  State  was  interpenetrated  by 
the  Church.*"  This  was  the  Church  introduced  into  Scotland 
with  such  mischievous  results  by  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son 
King  David  L  Although  there  was  a  mixture  of  classes,  few  of 
the  prosperous  new  families  in  Scotland  failed  to  have  a  son  in  a 
religious  house,  which  brought  to  them  influence  in  secular 
matters.  It  is  mentioned  that  Uchtred's  wife  was  Gwynolda, 
daughter  of  Waldef,  son  of  Cospatrick,  erroneously  styled  Earl 
of  Dunlmr.  (The  history  will  be  found  under  Mochrum,  parish 
of  Mochrum.)  We  learn  also  that  Alan,  son  and  heir  of 
Waldef,  granted  as  a  dowry  with  his  sister  the  lands  of 
Torpenhow.  Uchtred  perhaps  resided  at  Loch  Fergus,  near 
Kirkcudbright,  in  the  castle  erected  by  his  father,  and  from 
whom  it  and  the  loch  were  named.  It  is  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  site  of  St.  Mary's  Priory.  The  loch  is  now  drained  and  not 
a  vestige  of  the  castle  left,  which  until  of  late  years  was  "  use  and 
wont  "^  by  the  new  race  of  owners  in  Gralloway,  as  well  as  in  other 
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paila  of  Seotland.  The  descendants  of  the  perpetmtors  of  t»iich 
vamklism  are  generally  now  to  bo  foutid  as  ineinbers  of  arthavo- 
L'*d  societies  ;  but  even  if  posses^iing  aiiv  real  taste  for  Niich 

jOT»uits,  too  lattr  now  for  the  prvservati on  of  many  iivterest- 
ing  ruins  of  value  in  history*  Another  opinion  is  entertained 
bat  the  rastJe  at  Kirkcudbright  was  there  built,  and  Fchtred 
Kided  ill  it.  It  njav  have  been  tso,  for  it  is  t>elieved  to  have 
been  erected  by  one  of  the  I^rds  of  Galloway. 

The  cruet  murder  of  IVbtred  in  a  most  iwolting  ivav  by  bis 

brother  CTilbert  on  the  ^2^2nd  September,  IH*,  after  their  return 
from  ICngland,  wa-s  perpetrated  in  one  or  other  of  the  castles  we 
liave  mentionetL  They  had  quanx^lled  about  the  right  of  succes- 
sion. Gillx.'rt  then  assumed  the  bmisbip  of  the  district  He 
applied  to  Henry  H.  of  England  (not  to  the  representative  of 
the  King  of  Scotland)  for  protection,  anrl  pronnse<l  a  yearly 
trihote,  which  he  dK*lined.  He  subsequently,  however,  in  1176 
made  his  peace  witli  Henry  at  Fakenliani  in  \Voree.stersliire  by 
paying  one  thousand  nierks  of  silver  and  giving  his  son  Duncan, 
afterwards  ICarl  uf  Ciiinck,  as  a  hostage,  We  have  in  these 
tran^iactinns  e\  idence  that  the  Fergus  hne  were  not  natives.  The 
rourse  pursued  was  identical  with  the  action  of  the  foreigners 
introduced  into  Scotland  hy  Uavid  I.,  which  ultimately  brought 
Huch  trouble  on  St^otland.  In  the  Chnntka  dr  Mailrm^  we  learn 
that  on  the  4th  duh%  1175,  a  battle  in  "  Galweta"'  was  fought 
between  lloiand  and  Gillepatrick,  in  which  many  were  slain, 
iDtwt  of  whom  were  on  the  side  of  the  latter*  Roland  was 
l'chtre<rK  son.  He  had  another  Imttlc  witli  Gillecolum  (fiom 
Gillc  Cnhim,  the  servant  <jf  St.  Colnmba,  whence  Malcolm),  in 
h    h  the  latter  wa?*  slahi,  with    many  of    liis    folhiwers;    and 

Ik  tiid  In^t  a  brother — name  not  given.  Gillecoluni  was  pm- 
tiably  the  ^mc  person  as  CiUlecoIain,  a  son  of  Sonierled'i*  by  a 
pn/^iotis  marriage*  If  so,  he  no  douht  contended  for  the  rule  of 
Galloway.  In  this  there  is  another  link  to  our  statement  that 
Fergus,  Krst  I^rd  of  GallowaVt  and  Somerled  were  connected, 

liev  <*arried  the  saitie  armorial  !>earing8 — vie.,  a  lion  rampant — 

rhteh,  ft>  we  have  dcscrilxii  elsewhere^  -was  of  Scandinavian 
origin* 

Wilt  tarn    the    Lion*   on    lus    liberation,   after   the    treaty   of 
Falai.w,  returncfl  to  Scothtnd,  and  soon  afterwards  led  an  armv 
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into  Gal]o«ay  to  punish  Gilbert,  vho  humUy  waited  on  the 
King  to  puTi:hH?e  an  indemnity  for  his  liiothers  minder,  which, 
thfvugh  the  intercession  of  the  Church,  was  granted.  Thus, 
in<»iead  of  execution  as  he  merited,  the  munier  was  compromised 
by  a  fine,  and  Gilbert  was  allowed  to  retain  the  govemoKhip  or 
lord^hip  of  the  di>trict  until  his  death  in  1185.  Had  he  been  of 
tlje  old  Celtic  stock  he  would  have  been  treated  in  a  veiy 
diSereiit  manner.  \Miom  Gilbert  married  is  not  traced,  but  he 
is  stated  to  have  left  a  son  named  Duncan,  who  assumed  the 
govemor^hip.  and.  as  mentioned.  King  Heniy  IL  assembled  an 
army  at  Carlisle  to  »upport  him,  but  was  too  late,  and  pnidentlv 
gave  way  to  circum>tanfes.  Roland,  son  of  Uchtred,  with  the 
sanction  of  King  William,  recovered  the  district,  and  Duncan 
was  granted  Carrick  in  lieu.  Not  satisfied  with  the  support  of 
his  own  King,  Roland  also  >wore  allegiance  to  King  Henrj*  IL  of 
Kngland  in  1185.  and  from  that  date  Galloway  was  considered 
by  the  Kings  of  England  as  a  portion  of  their  territory,  and  as 
under  their  rule  although  actually  part  of  Scotland,  and  Ronald 
only  a  subject,  w  ithout  the  power  to  make  such  a  concession. 
In  "  Leland"s  Colhctama  ~  is  given :  *'  Also  in  the  month  of 
August,  1185,  at  Carlx?ul,  Rouland  Falvaten,  Lord  of  Gal- 
loway, did  homage  and  fealtie  to  King  Henry,  with  all  that 
held  of  him/'  We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  only  as  an 
individual  could  do  this.  As  a  Scottish  subject  he  had  not 
the  power  to  tmnsfer  Galloway  to  English  rule.  We  have  in 
this  another  example  of  the  degnidatioii  and  trouble  brought  on 
Scotland  by  the  supposed  wisdom  of  David  I.  and  others  in 
encouraging  foreignei-s  to  settle,  to  enrich  them  with  lands  and 
exalted  positions,  to  be  used  against  their  adopted  country  by 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  for  they  never  lost  what  they 
jK>ssessed  from  the  first — a  strong  leaning  for  English  institutions 
and  rule.  Roland  is  said  to  have  slain  many  of  the  influential 
chiefs,  distributing  their  lands  among  his  own  fraternity.  He 
married  Elena,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Morville,  Constable  of 
Scotland,  and  had  issue,  two  sons,  of  whom  hei-eafter.  Tlie  first 
of  the  de  ilorville  family  is  said  to  liave  been  one  of  the 
a<lventurers,  already  described,  who  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England  in  a.d.  1066,  and  were  so  well  rewarded 
at  the  cost  of  the  unhappy  natives.     This,  however,  we  do  not 
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find  to  be  corroborated  by  the  Dive,  etc.,  Lists,  copies  of  which 
we  append.  The  name  is  also  found  as  Morvile,  and  to  be  from 
the  Castle  of  Morville  in  the  Cotentin,  Normandy.  His  son  was 
named  Hughe  de  Morvil,  and  he  obtained  the  governorship  of 
Westmoi-eland  about  the  same  time  that  Ranulph,  son  of  Ralph 
de  Meschines,  was  placed  in  a  similar  position  in  Cumberland. 
Camden  mentions  that  there  was  a  place  called  Hugh  Seat 
Morvill,  or  Hugh  MorvilPs  Hill,  in  Westmoreland.  According 
to  Chalmers  he  was  the  earliest  of  the  colonists  in  Scotland — 
that  is,  of  the  foreigners  who  rose  to  distinction.  The  first  is 
designated  as  from  Burg,  Cumberland.  King  David''s  colonists 
are  said  to  have  been  a  thousand  Anglo-Normans,  whose  origin, 
however,  as  such  is  very  questionable  in  many  instances.  There 
were  many  others,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  Flemings.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  lavish  grants  of  lands  bestowed  on 
them,  and  which  were  all  accompanied  by  charters,  for  no 
foreigner  overlooked  that.  The  Celtic  ownei*s  were  fiercely 
opposed  to  chartei-s,  or  sheepskin-holding,  as  they  termed  it. 
It  was  an  innovation  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  to  give  a  holding  or  grip  to  the  foreigners,  and  largely 
followed  out  by  King  David  I.,  who  was  the  first  to  any  extent 
who  granted  them,  and  thereby  made  numerous  transfers  to  his 
new  supporters.  It  was  a  dishonest — a  most  iniquitous  pro- 
ceding.  The  names  and  other  particulars  of  the  previous  owners 
do  not  appear  on  the  chartei>j  granted — of  course,  purposely 
omitted.  However,  in  numerous  instances  they  could  not  obtain 
possession,  the  Celtic  proprietors  defying  them,  and  continuing 
to  hold  their  own.  The  holders  of  these  deeds  nevertheless  kept 
the  sheep-skin,  and  thus  retained  the  superiority,  which  their 
descendanb),  generations  afterwards,  sometimes  got  the  benefit 
of.  The  Church  was  prominent  in  these  unprincipled  transac- 
tions. Thus  were  the  ancient  families  of  the  land  robbed  of 
their  possessions  for  foreign  adventurers,  supported  by  the 
Church  which  they  largely  endowed. 

Hugo  de  Morville  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  charter  of 
Annandale  (already  given)  granted  by  King  David  to  Robert 
Brus,  and  under  the  auspices  of  David  he  had  obtained  a  strong 
footing,  with  extensive  possessions  in  Scotland.  He  founded 
Dry  burgh  Abbey  about  a.u.  1150,  and  granted  to  it  the  Church 


of  Bm^.  P&r>i  of  Bcrxrat-  »iiit  ii»  infc.  Btttnee.  gm^  the  land 
of  Bopric  piri*i  of  L«-!hrrr:*iii.  Be  1ii»  lud  laads  in  Gallo- 
"■■aT.  Hi*  son  R3  Atri  obuzzKC  lie  krdsiup  or  fsa^fTDorAip  of 
the  di<tric:  of  Cii:iii:n£ii«jxL  AxTsir^  vili  a  ho^  esctent  of 
land  ;  vet,  a*  a  nrortf  rtf  the  irav  in  ^iath  "the  p»l  i*  fofyottcD, 
the  nanie  of  hi*  rliart  of  reaoerK*  "w*^  unknown.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  GjeriparDoci  Ca?iCje.  parii  of  KiDsmie.  or  Soath- 
annan.  in  I^nrs.  r>ow  in  Kbriie,  maj  hi"**  hMn  the  place.  To 
him  the  Abbev  of  KiZ»-:ii:::nc  ow«J  it*  ri*.  and  «a*  Terr  richly 
endc>w«i  bv  him  xn.i  hi*  :ara:>-  He  aj?o  became  Con<table  of 
Scotland,  and  ix>»^es>«rtL  '•~:Th  other  l&rce  estates,  that  of  Hcriot, 
(now  owned  in  part  bv  the  FAri<  of  Stair)  in  Mid-Lothian.  He 
had  a  >on  named  \V:l:iAir..  -^ho  sjoreeded-  At  hi<  death  with- 
out lawful  i»utr,  Ro'.iinxi.  Lori  of  G.iIiLiwaT,  >acK«ded  to  all  on 
belialf  of  hi**  wife,  heiress  of  her  bTv»ther.  Thiou^  this  marriage 
the  position  and  imTX»rtAnce  of  Roland  was  greatly  increased, 
bringing  to  him  land-  in  Awhire  ar^d  many  part*  of  Scotland, 
together  with  the  Con-t^Weship  of  the  realm.  »hich,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned.  w:is  a  new  office  intrvJuixd  by  King  David  L, 
and  borrowed  from  Enirland. 

In  1190  Roland  foundtii  Glenluce  Abbey.  On  the  I9th 
December,  1200,  he  died  at  Northampton  in  England*  and  was 
interrwl  there  in  St.  Andrew^  Chunh.  Thi*  is  other  evidence  of 
the  close  ccmnection  kept  up  with  England.  He  left  two  -^ons, 
Alan  and  Thoma>.  The  Hr*t  -succeeded  a*  Ijonl  of  Galloway. 
His  brother  Thomas  niarrieiJ  Isabel,  second  grand-daughter  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Athole,  by  hi-  eldest  son  who  predeceased  hini. 
In  her  right  Thomas  ultimately  succeeded  as  sixth  Earl  of  Alhole. 
He  is  called  "'ITiomas  de  Galwidia."  He  dietl  in  1231,  and  wa.s 
•^uc<*eefled  by  his  son  ratrick,  as  seventh  earl.  He  was  murdered, 
by  iMfing  burnwl  to  rhulh  in  his  lodgings  at  Haddington  in  1142, 
leaving  no  i-sue.  In  the  Aniuih  of  the  Four  MaMcrx^  we  find 
Thonms  mention*-*!  as  Thomas  .Mac  Teh  try  (that  is,  ITiomas  son 
of  I  'chtn-d,  which  is  an  *-rror)  who  with  the  s<ms  of  Randal  Mac 
SorK'V,  cafiM-  to  Di-ny  with  a  fleet  of  seventy-six  ships,  and 
phnidcM**!  and  distroywl  the  town.  ITicy  passed  thence  to  Innis- 
liowi-n,  luifl  raviigi'd  thi-  entire  inland.  The  date  is  1211.  Mac 
Sorlcy  or  Somhairle,  uI'uim  .Somerlerl,  were  one  and  the  same.  As 
we  hiivenin'Mily  stated,  hin  origin  and  descent  are  open  to  ques- 
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frion.     It  is  asi^ertcd  by  most  writers  that  he  wan  of  C VI tie  lineage 

ill  the  male  line^  hi^  mother  only  being  of  Notse  blood.     We  are 

inclined  to  reverse  this.     The  name  tif  Gillel>ride  en  that  of  hid 

rfethen  and  Gilledomnan  m  that  of  his  grand  father,  are  given  as 

proof  of  their  Celtic  lineage;  but  tlie  Xorsenien  were  so  mixeii 
up  lA^th  the  Celtic  inhabitantn  of  the  we^t  and  north*west  of 
itlund,   that   national   nam  en  becanie  common   to   both*  and 

lerefore  fail  to  con\ey  positive  prcK>f,  particularly  with  so  many 
Nor»e  connections  as  Somerled  had.  His  alliances  and  actions 
also  convey  the  belief  that  he  was  more  of  a  Norseman  than  a 
(foidcL  Gilledomnan  if*  the  Gac^lie,  as  stated,  for  the  servant  of 
Eiinan  ;  and  Gillefrede,  or  Gillehride,  the  servant  of  St.  Bridget, 
but  the  prt*tix  gilli  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Norse.  The  names 
of  hi*  father  anfl  grandfather  were  given  in  I^fac  Vii rich's  Bof)k  of 
ClanramtliU  now  lost.  Jlefercnce  is  hr\A  to  have  lx:en  also  made 
in  it  to  a  conference  held  by  Gillebride  with  the  Mac  Mahons  and 
Mar  Gnires  in  Fermanagh,  and  obtaining  help  from  them  to 
regain  bis  inheritance  in  Scotland.  He  returned  there  uith  his 
son  Somcrled  and  a  band  of  followers,  eventually  defeating  the 

Corwcgian?^  and  driving  them  tnit.     Even  this  is  no  proof,  for  the 

Cijrsemen  as  settle  1  were  known  to  fight  amongst  theinselve?^  for 
bmds»  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  wliich  we  have  already  referred 
to*  Anyhow,  the  event  n>entioned  wns  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
after  Irelantl  lintl  been  conquered  and  annexed  to  Kngland  in 
117SS;  but  a.H  Gregory,  in  hi**  Ili^hiandt'rjf,  admits,  the  followers 
wen*  probably  ()e?*tmen  (men  from  the  east)— that  is,  Norsemen 
iK«!itle<l  in  Ireland,  wlio  wei-e  so  named  thei-e,  a^  we  have  previously 
mentionetK  The  Norsemen  at  the  perioti  we  are  now  dealing 
witli  were  making  gi'eat  eftbrtj*  to  recover  and  retain  what  they 
xi  owned  for  **ome  time  in  Scotland.     If  not  quite  clear  as  to 

[imeried'*i  male  linea^,  it  is  admit ti^l  that  his  mother  was  of 
Noi*se  descent,  and  he  followed  in  this  by  marrying  an  illegitimnte 

■tighter  of  ( >!af,  the  Norw egian  ruler  of  the  T*tles,  etc*,  and  had 

by  her  four  sons»  DubhgaU  Ueginald*  Angus,  and  Olaf*  With 
the  exi^ption,  perhaps,  of  Angus^  the  other  names  are  Scandina- 

i«ji*  Mac  Vn rich  h  said  to  have  written  that  Somerled  was  tlie 
it  distingui^ihetl  of  the  Galls — iu*.^  Norwegians— and  of  the 
Gac'ls  for  pitisperity,  sway,  generosity^  and  feats  of  arms.  How* 
ercr,  whatever  may  lie  the  opinions  of  others,  we  cannot  get  rid 
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of  the  belief  that  Somerled  was  a  Norseman.  In  C^ic  ScoUand 
we  are  told  that  the  gal  in  Dubhgal  means  valour,  and  is  not  to 
be  eonfomided  with  gall^  a  stranger :  but  in  !Mac  Donald*s  Celtic 
Maffazine^  November,  1879,  the  word  is  spelled  in  this  matter  as 
galL  not  gal.  Dubhgal  and  others  of  Somerled^s  family  served 
under  Hakow  (Haco)  prior  to  and  at  the  battle  of  Laigs  in  a.d. 
1283.  The  first  is  easily  understood  as  the  dark  stranger,  the 
dubh  being  for  black  or  swarthy.  The  suffix,  as  valour,  etc, 
coupled  with  other  meaniugs,  is  in  a  different  position.  Any- 
how, he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  M^Dougalls  of  Lorn.  We  enter 
rather  fully  into  the  history  of  Somerled,  as  some  connection 
existed  with  Fergus,  Lord  of  Galloway ,  is  fully  believed,  although 
the  necessan'  information  to  prove  it  is  wanting.  It  is  again  to 
Ix;  noticed  that  the  armorial  bearings  of  Somerled  and  his  de- 
scx'udants  the  M'Dougalls  of  Lorn  and  the  M^Doualls  (a  corrup- 
tion of  M'Dougall)  in  Galloway,  consisted  originally  of  **  a  lion 
rampant,"  which  Fergus  and  his  descendants  also  bore.  As  we 
mentioned  elsewhei-e,  the  *'  lion  rampant  "^  was  specially  Scan- 
dinavian. 

An  idea  has  existed  that  Fergus  and  his  descendants  bore 
M'Douall  as  a  surname,  which  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  fact 
of  L'chtred,  son  of  Fergus,  being  styled  Mac  Uchtiy,  proves  it ; 
and  we  may  add  that  although  Mac  Douall  or  Mac  Dougall  was 
then  known,  it  was  never  borne  by  Fergus  and  his  descendants, 
as  we  will  again  refer  to.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
the  Mac  Doualls  are  included  in  the  Clan  Sorley  (or  Somerled, 
the  Norse  for  Samuel)  with  the  Mac  Donnells  and  Mac 
Dougalls.  In  addition  to  this,  the  MacSweenys  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Scots  Gallowglasses  or  stipendiary  (mercenary) 
soldiers,  who  were  chiefly  Mac  Donnells,  Mac  Dougalls,  Campbells, 
Mac  Sweenvs,  etc.  We  mav  remark  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  following  the  name  of  Campbell.  It  is  relateil  that  the 
chief  family  represent  the  CVDuibne  in  the  male  line,  and 
that  the  present  surname  was  assumed  from  one  of  them 
having  possessed  a  crooked  mouth.  However,  Mac,  or 
O'Duibne,  is  mentioned  when  surnames  were  in  use ;  and 
the  family  being  possessed  of  land,  and  not  wandering  ad- 
venturers, to  have  had  their  surname  dropped  for  another  of 
questionable    attraction    or    advantage,    is    rather  difficult   to 
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understand.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  Norseman 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Mac  or  O'Duibne 
in  the  male  line,  and  that  with  this  marriage  the  name  of  her 
husband  was  taken  bv  her  and  her  descendants.  The  Campbells 
are  said  to  have  been  known  in  Gaelic  as  the  O'^Duibne  Clan. 
This  may  be  so  ;  but  in  Scotland  it  is  found  that  the  0\  also  in 
grandson  or  descendant,  gave  place  to  the  Mac  or  Mc,  which 
was  also  the  usual  prefix  in  Ii-eland  until  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Duncan  Mac  Duibne  is  stated  to  be  mentioned  in  one^  of 
the  Argyll  charters  as  possessing  Lochow  and  Ardskeodnich, 
contemporary  with  Alexander  IL,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  1214  to 
1249,  and  as  Argyll  was  under  his  rule  in  1222,  when  surnames 
were  in  use  and  the  feudal  system  in  force,  makes  it  the  more 
incomprehensible  why  the  family  patronymic  should  have 
been  dropped,  unless  the  line  ended  with  an  heiress,  and  that 
her  husband's  name  was  adopted  by  their  issue.  This  was  the 
usual  course,  and  foreign  names  thus  spread  over  Scotland.  The 
first  of  the  Campbells  on  record  was  Gillespie  Cambell,  who  is 
mentioned  in  1263. 

The  foregoing  digression  is  in  a  measure  necessary,  and  we  will 
now  return  to  the  main  subject.  We  find  in  a  charter,  "  Confir- 
macio  ecclesia  Galweth  Johannes  Dei  gratiii  Cnndide  Case  epis- 
copus  omnibus  Sancti  Matris  Ecclesie  filiis  et  fidelibus  saluteni."''' 
One  of  the  witnesses — "  Dno  Alaiio  filio  Roladi,  Constabulario 
Dni  Reg  Scotto,^  etc.  ;  the  translation  of  which  is — "  The  Con- 
firmation to  the  Church  in  Galloway,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God 
Bishop  of  Candida  Casa,  to  all  the  sons  of  Mother  Church,  and 
to  the  faithful,  greeting.*'  One  of  the  witnesses  signs,  or  as  more 
probably  had  his  name  written  for  him,  merely  touching  the  pen — 
"  Lord  Alan,  son  of  Roland,  Constable  of  our  I^rord  the  King  of 
Scots.'*'  There  is  nothing  of  prince  in  this,  but  only  subject.  By 
following  it  out  in  this  way,  it  should  be  made  clear  to  every  one 
that  the  Fergus  line  were  only  lords  or  governors  over  Galloway. 

Alan  as  a  subject  began  early  to  assist  England.  In  1211  he 
gave  both  men  and  arms  to  King  John  in  his  invasion  of  Iix»land, 
and  as  a  reward  was  granted  the  island  of  Rughie  and  lands  in 
Antrim.  As  an  English  baron  he  was  one  of  those  who  aided  in 
obtaining  the  Magna  Charta  for  England.  When  King  John 
afterwards  turned  on  those  who  caused  him  reluctantly  to  sign 
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the  charter,  and  wished  to  punish  them,  Alan  then  went  to  his 
own  and  proper  sovereign,  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  and  asked 
his  protection.  After  doing  homage,  he  was  not  only  i-eceived 
into  favour,  but  appointed  High  Constable  in  succession  to  his 
father,  and  also  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland.  In  the  record  of 
this  he  is  designated  Alan  of  Dumfries.  How  truly  weak  were 
the  Scottish  kings  in  placing  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  design- 
ing foreigners,  in  m^st  instances  whose  ancestors  a  generation  or 
two  previously,  or  they  themselves,  had  been  raised  from 
obscurity  to  power.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  as  mercenaries 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  they  had  been  knocked  into  shape  as 
well  trained  soldiers,  but  it  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that  of 
those  who  followed  William  the  Conqueror  to  England,  the 
majority  were  of  low  grade,  or,  as  has  been  stated,  "  the  scum  of 
France,'**  etc.,  and  the  high-sounding  names  borne  by  not  a  few 
families  as  their  descendants,  were  the  names  of  the  districts  and 
towns  from  which  they  had  come,  and  bestowed  on  them  as  soubri- 
quets by  their  comrades.  The  most  of  those  who  had  position 
in  France,  etc.,  returned  there  after  the  conquest  of  England 
had  been  effected.  Those  of  standing  (not  many)  who  remained, 
at  once  obtained  large  grants  of  lands,  while  others  were 
squatted  over  England  as  a  military  police,  until  they  were  pro- 
vided with  lands  or  provided  for  themselves  by  forced  marriages 
with  the  widows  or  daughters  of  the  native  owners  who  had  been 
slain  or  had  their  lands  taken  from  them.  As  a  supplement  we 
will  give  the  Dive  lists  of  those  who  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England.  We  repeat  this,  as  it  makes  known 
much  that  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  families  from  the 
absence  of  the  information.  The  success  which  attended  those 
adventurers  has  obliterated  the  ways  and  means  by  which  many 
obscure  followers  of  William  rose  to  position  in  England,  and 
not  a  few  of  whom  afterwards  found  their  way  to  Scotland. 
The  general  belief  that  to  be  of  Norman,  French,  or  Flemish 
descent,  is  a  sure  mark  of  nobility  of  origin,  is  one  of  the  many 
popular  fallacies  which  exist  as  regards  past  history. 

To  return  to  an  account  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  his 
return  to  his  allegiance;  from  his  Connections  in  Scotland  and 
England  he  became  powerful.  He  was  thrice  married.  The 
name  of  his  first  wife  is  not   known.     He  had  issue  an  only 
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daughter  named  Elena,  who  married  Roger  de  Quincv,  Earl  of 
A\''inchester,  the  first  of  whose  family  in  England,  as  a  follower 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  deprived  Clito,  a  Saxon,  of  his  lands, 
previously  obtained  by  the  latter's  ancestors  from  a  native,  much 
in  the  same  way.  A  descendant,  Saer  Quincy,  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  created  Earl  of  Winchester  by  King  John,  and  as  he 
began  to  reign  in  1199,  it  was  thus  over  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years  after  their  settlement  in  England.  His  son  Roger 
succeeded,  and  married  Elena,  the  daughter  of  Alan,  as  we  have 
mentioned.  Ultimately  in  her  right  he  became  Constable  of 
Scotland.  They  had  issue,  Margaret,  who  married  William  de 
Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby.  Also  Elizabeth,  who  married  Alexander 
Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  Elena,  who  married  Alan  de  la 
Zouche. 

Alan  married,  secondly,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  (in  England),  the  third  son  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of  King  David  I.,  who  predeceased 
his  father.  He  had  issue,  a  son,  whose  name  is  unknown.  He 
died  early  in  life.  Also  two  daughters;  Christian,  the  eldest, 
married  William  de  Fortibus,  son  of  the  Earl  Albemarle,  and 
died  without  issue.  Devorgilhi,  who  married  in  1228,  John 
Baliol  of  Barnard  Castle,  Yorkshire,  and  had  issue.  It  is  stated 
that  she  had  four  sons,  but  tlie  only  name  handed  down  is  that 
of  John,  called  the  fourth.  He  ultimately  beaime  the  com- 
petitor for  the  Crown.  Also  one  daughter,  Marjory,  who 
married  John  Comyn  of  liadenoch,  known  as  "  Black  Comyn,"" 
whose  son  John,  the  "  Red  Comyn,""  was  slain  by  Bruce  at 
Dumfries. 

Alan  maiTied,  thirdly,  a  daughter  of  Hugh  de  I^icy,  but  had 
no  children  by  her.  Here  wc  have  an  example  of  the  perishing 
of  names  ;  for  not  only  are  those  of  his  first  and  third  wives 
(excepting  that  she  was  a  De  Lacy)  unknown,  but  also  their 
place  of  burial.  His  last  wife  may  have  lx?en  drowned,  if 
Fortlun's  statement  can  Ix'  relie<l  on. 

Alan,  the  last  of  the  Lords  of  Galloway,  of  the  first  line  of 
sulK)rdinate  rulers  so  styletl,  and  Constable  of  Scotland,  died  in 
A.I).  15^34.  He  was  buried  in  Dundrennan  Abbey.  His  pos- 
sessions in  Galloway  were  then  shared  l)y  his  daughters.  The 
dispute   about    the  succession   to  the   lordship   seems   to   us  to 
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demonstrate  that  during  the  period  of  the  Fergus  line  of 
governors  the  Galwegians  had  been  kept  under  by  the  power  of 
the  sovereign,  and  not  by  right  or  love  to  their  governors. 

Alan  had  a  bastard  son  named  Thomas,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Olaf,  King  of  Man,  etc. ;  and  we  ai*e  told  that 
about  1296,  King  Edward  I.  of  England  (this  must  be  erroneous) 
who  claimed  Galloway,  restored  to  him  the  lands  in  Galloway, 
which  his  father  had  left  him.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  Gal- 
wegians preferred  him  to  having  the  husbands  of  Alan'^s  daugh- 
ters brought  into  the  district,  and  this  appeal  to  King  Alexander 
II.  having  been  refused,  they  revolted,  and  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  This  appears  to  be  another  error.  There  is 
an  idea  that  such  raids  obtained  for  them  the  designation  of 
"  The  Wild  Scots  of  Galloway.*"  The  then  population  was 
principally  composed  of  Irish-Scots,  or  Gaels,  who  had  returned 
from  Ulster.  With  some  among  them  of  high  and  ancient 
standing  as  the  descendants  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster,  if  correct,  it 
would  show  the  absence  of  concentrated  action  arising  from  the 
Rudraighe  and  Dalfiatach  clans  having  kept  up  the  animosity 
which  had  generated  in  Antrim  and  Down,  and  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ulidia,  allaJt  Ulster. 
This,  however,  will  not  pass,  as  the  Dalfiatach,  a  Gaelic  clan,  were 
the  race  who  peopled  Galloway,  and  the  Rudraighe,  were  few  in 
number.  We  arc  next  told  that  to  put  down  in  Galloway  the 
insurrection  (so  called)  in  1235  the  King  led  an  army  into  Gallo- 
way ;  but,  getting  entangled  in  the  wilder  parts  in  the  district, 
he  might  have  met  with  defeat  had  not  the  Earl  of  Ross  gone  to 
his  assistance  by  sea,  and  attacked  the  insurgents  (so  called)  in 
the  rear,  when  they  were  discomfited,  and  next  day  submitted  to 
the  King.  The  leadei-s — Thomas  and  Gilrodh — escaped  to  Ire- 
land, where  they  raised  auxiliaries,  and  were  so  confident  of  suc- 
ceeding, that  on  arrival  they  burned  the  craft  that  conveyed 
them  across  the  Channel.  Hiey,  however,  had  to  sue  for  mercy, 
which  the  king  granted  through  the  mediation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Galloway  and  the  Abbot  of  Montrose.  The  two  leaders  were 
confined  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  but  obtained  their 
liberty.  It  is  mentioned  that  their  followers  from  Ireland  passed 
northward  to  the  Clyde  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  conveyance  to 
Ireland,  but  that  the  people  of  Glasgow  put  them  to  the  sword. 
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excepting  two  chiefs,  who  were  captured  and  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
where  they  were  executed.  The  foregoing  is  the  story  handed 
down,  and  a  muddle.  Two  stories  are  mixed  up.  Thomas  is  stated 
to  have  had  lands  left  to  him,  by  his  father,  who  died  in  1234, 
restored  to  him  by  King  Edward  I.  in  1296,  sixty-two  years 
afterwards.  Is  this  credible  ?  The  so-called  insurrection  was  in 
1235,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  could  not  have 
related  to  the  Irish-Scots  in  Galloway,  but  to  the  Norse  popula- 
tion. Thomas,  the  natural  son  of  Alan,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Olaf,  the  Norse  King  of  Man,  etc.,  and,  as  we  have 
i>tated  elsewhere,  the  Scandinavian  population  in  Ireland  had  not 
been  exterminated,  but  was  sti'ong  in  various  parts.  In  addition, 
those  who  continued  as  Vikings  or  sea-rovers,  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  sovereigns,  were  always  hovering  on  the  coasts, 
with  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  their  position  in  Scotland 
would  be  re-established.  As  known  to  many,  so  late  as  1263 
Haco  of  Norway  made  a  descent  on  Scotland,  and  was  signally 
defeated  on  the  2nd  October  of  that  year  at  Largs,  Ayrshire, 
when  the  elements  favoured  the  defenders  and  scattered  his  fleet. 
This  opinion  of  ours  places  the  story  on  a  footing  to  be  under- 
stood, and  accounts  for  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  Irisli-Scots  in 
Galloway,  of  whom  we  have  given  a  special  liistory.  The  King\s 
army,  as  stated,  committed  gi'eat  ravages  in  the  district,  and 
plundered  Glenluce  and  Tuiiglniid  Abbeys,  killing  two  of  tlie 
principals  belonging  to  these  establishments.  If  so,  they  mistook 
their  opponents,  or  the  narrator  of  the  event  was  ignorant  of  the 
particulars. 

To  proceed  with  our  subject :  if  the  Lords  of  Galloway  had 
been  of  the  ancient  or  Irish-Celtic  stock — that  is,  Gaels — the  law 
of  tanistry  would  have  been  in  force  with  them,  as  with  the 
chiefs ;  and  as  Thomas,  the  brother  of  Alan,  who  in  right  of  his 
wife  became  Earl  of  Athole,  had  a  son  named  Patrick,  who  was 
alive  when  his  uncle  Alan  died,  he  would  have  l)een  selected  to 
succeed  in  the  usual  way,  for  by  the  Buchan  laws  no  female  could 
inherit  landed  property  or  be  in  authority.  Fergus,  Uchtred, 
Roland  and  Alan,  through  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  first 
had  been  installed,  and  the  claims  of  England  which  they 
recognised,  and  in  return  obtained  for  them  recognition  in  that 
country  as  the  governors  or  lords  of  Galloway,  aided  greatly  in 
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giving  them  power  in  Scotland  in  a  treasonable  way,  which  was 
tolerated,  from  the  kings  at  that  period  being  verj'  weak.  Fergus 
and  his  descendants  held  the  governorship  or  lordship  of  the  dis- 
trict from  1139  to  1234,  and  were  clearly  a  foreign  element.  Not 
only  so,  but  they  were  the  ruin  of  the  district  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  so  many  other  foreigners,  which  in  the  end  turned  it  into 
a  debateable  land,  with  constant  strife  for  land  and  power.  The 
Celtic  race,  although  fiere*e  and  warlike,  were  no  match  for  the 
wiles  of  those  strangers,  backed  up  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  aijd 
charters  clandestinely  obtained  under  the  feudal  law  instituted 
to  support  them.  The  Celtic  proprietoi-s  were  unacquainted 
with  the  power  of  charters,  which  they  despised  as  sheepskin — 
very  unfortunately  for  many,  as  the  result  in  the  long  run  proved. 
They  held  what  they  {K>ssessed  as  "swordland^ — that  is,  won 
with  the  swoi-d  iis  waiTiors.  The  new  school  got  possession  by 
intrigues  at  Court  and  Church  favour,  in  an  underhand  way  fall 
of  roguery.     Honour  there  was  none. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  term  of  the  Fergus  line  of  four 
generations  only  extended  to  the  short  space  of  ninety-five  years 
at  the  outside  reckoning.  The  single  lives  of  not  a  few 
(lalwegians  have  been  as  long.  It  is  also  to  Ije  observed  tliat 
with  the  exception  of  Fergus,  his  descendants  had  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman-French  names.  Cchtrwi  and  GillxTt  are  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Roland  and  Alan  Norman-Fre»nch.  Fergus  being 
a  Gaelic  name  is  no  proof  that  he  was  of  Celtic  blood  in 
purity,  if  at  all.  We  have  already  elsewhere  entered  on  that 
subject. 

Of  Alan's  descendants  and  representatives,  Roger  de  Quincy^ 
as  the  husband  of  Klena,  the  eldest  daughter,  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  Constable  of  Scotland.  It  appears  that,  as  with  so 
many  othei-s,  his  father,  Robert  de  Quincy,  obtained  a  footing  in 
Scotland  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  II.,  or  AVilliam  the  Lion.  We  . 
have  already  given  a  brief  account  of  the  fii-st  of  his  family,  as  a 
follower  of  ^^'illiam,  who  concjuered  England,  and  of  a  de- 
scendant having  Iwen  created  Karl  of  Winchester  by  King  John, 
who  from  the  dates  must  have  lK?en  RolK»rt,  the  father  of  Roger. 
Aj)|)arently  not  satisfied  with  his  position  in  FiUgland,  or  from 
other  cireumstances,  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  took  up  his 
quartei-s  in  Fifeshire.     On  his  succession  to  his  wife^s  lands,  he 
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went  to  Galloway,  which  created  a  rebellion  in  1247.  De 
Quincy  died  in  1264,  and  left  three  daughters,  whose  names,  and 
those  of  their  husbands,  we  have  already  given.  The  only  one 
who  continued  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  Galloway  was 
the  wife  of  Alexander  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  an  account  of 
whose  family  will  be  found  under  Buchan  Forest,  parish  of  Minni- 
gaff.  Under  this  heading,  and  also  Cruggleton,  parish  of  Sorbie, 
we  have  had  to  correct  most  unwarrantable  statements  which 
appear  in  the  recent  works — The  Hereditary  Sheriffs  and  History 
of  Diintfries  and  Galloway,  Devorgilla,  Alan's  second  daughter 
by  his  second  marriage,  succeeded  to  her  sister  Christian's  lan^  on 
her  death  without  issue.  When  the  competition  for  the  Crown 
occurred  in  1291,  one  half  of  the  loi-dships  of  Galloway  belonged 
to  John  Baliol,  son  and  heir  of  Devorgilla,  who  died  in  1289. 
The  other  half  belonged  jointly  to  William  de  FeiTcrs,  Alan  de  la 
Zouche,  and  Alexander  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  husbands  of  the 
three  daughters  of  De  Quincy  by  his  wife  Elena.  Besides  the 
lordship  or  superiority  held  by  these  parceners,  they  were  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Eastern  Galloway  (Kirkcudbright- 
shire) was  the  favoured  part  for  their  residences.  With  the 
exception  of  Wigton,  and  that  is  not  quite  certain,  they  Iiad 
none  in  Western  Galloway  (Wigtonshire). 
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We  have  now  to  enter  on  another  point  already  touched  on,  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Lords  of  Galloway,  the 
modem  assumption  being  that  they  had  a  surname,  and  it  was 
Mac  Douall.  This  we  will  further  disprove  by  charters  in  which 
they  appear  as  witnesses.  The  fii-st  is  worthy  of  being  given  in 
full.  There  is  no  date,  and  although  a  surmise  has  been  made 
that  it  was  at  the  dediaition  of  Glasgow  Abbey,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  wa.s  subsequent  to  1138.  It  is  a  gift  from  King 
David  I. : — **  David  Rex  Scotia?  Baronibus  Ministris  et  omnibus 
fidehbus  suis  clericis  et  laicis  totius  regni  sui  salutem.  Sciatis  me 
dedissc  et  concessise  deo  et  ecclesie  Sancti  Kentegemi  de  Glasgu 
terram  illam  in  Perdeyc  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  pro  anima  mea 
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.  i  p.uriN  I't  iiiMlris  nit'jv  et  fmtniiii  et  '^^n.irum  niearuiii  et  salute 
U.  !i:u M  lilii  iiioi  I't  oiniumii  anUve>Miriim  et  ^ucct?ssoriiiii  niet^nira. 
.;  pn  iNiA'linuN  fjuMU'in  iTclcMo  iin-hiili:icona»i  de  me  tenehat  in 
'.  i",'M-  *•!  piano  jiMjuis  ot  inst-inis  prati<  tt  ptiMniis,  et  in  orani- 
'.  ■.  v'v>  liH  Is  yro  ivrtas  divisas  si  Ail>i  et  T1.KXII  ttus  tenebant  die 
.;  ■.»  i»:  vi-,lv*.i  trna  t'uit  in  nK»<)  doniinio  it:\  quLxi  archidiaconus 
•  :,  •  ;'  *i*Mn'.!ui  i'l  NiiU'to  Kente|^»rno  de  Glrv-i^  quixl  111  niihi 
.■...■%     ».v»N.<i        Si'ilicii    annuatiin    unani    marvain    argenti  pro 

''   ,  ,.  1  \  'iiN  i'on»*notinibus  (jiinin  diu  vjxerit.     Past  diM-essiini 

N.    .•  ;x  •  .1  UAMU  ronuinrai  prai'dict;i  terra  eix'lesie  de^^rviemla  ita 
'  '•     .  .     ,.'   ■'  I  li  ipiiola  sii'ut  melius  et  lil)eniis  tenet  su;ls  alias 
.  .  'oxiihn  ejusdem  libeitatibus.      l^es^^^ntibus 

U,'vN»     \bbale    de   Uochesbiiiv,    Willelmo    c-ancel- 
.    W     ■.•'•.»   i"io  dmuH-an,  Malis  Comite,  Dimeean  C'omite, 
»  ■      \«     ^^.'^.    \.ul   runi    baiba,  Maldiiiieni   Mac  Murdiic, 

\'        ■  *^.  .'i.  M.^KmKmu   Mareseal,  Hadulpho  Hlio  dmiei^il, 

»*  .      •   Whtrrd  lilio  ier«^us,  Ilujrone  britone,  Her- 

•»  .\^«    ^ 'v^  NHlndio^a,(iilebertodestriuelin,l'>ufotiT 

*  \-.'  ,1  ii:  \*»:Mi."     The  following  is  a  translation  of 

\^.\  .i.  K".  ^-  of  Si'ollaniK  to  the  baron^,  minister*, 
/» v;;;\    i\\u\    laity   of  his  whole   kinirdonu 
U     '"   >'        ;'   I  hwr  Lciven  and  conceded  to  Gixl,  and 
«  .    ■     «      K«  '    ■•..m  *»!'  (ilast^ow,  that  land  in   Panlyc 

.«  \     .   .      ...  ,  ;m.   tor  ni\  st)ul,  and  that  of  my  father 

»  ■  .  \    '  .'  'u  :  .  A\u\  si>trfs,  aiul  for  the  salvation  of 

w     .  \      .   •■    '•        '■   \n\    Miut'siors  and    successoi*s    which 
.,.«     ^'\  i1\,     .\»ni'  ihnrch,  held  from  mcetcetc. 
M. .  1m  1 .   \hUo\  o(  Uocherbur<^h  (Roxburgh); 
\    I  :>»•...'..,••.     ^oi'    ^loiland);    William,   son    of 
...^^    y\\\\'-.  01    M.iUm',  (\)nu's  de  Strathearn): 
..  .i....l«i     .M\    ol    Ouncan,  half-brother  of   King 
.,   4.  ,;;,«Nx  i\.  .\\\x\  \\\[\\  \\\v  l)card;  Malduuenus  : 
^' "    Mm..i...i,  I  ..n  .•!    il»'   *"  ■'  *'^»^l   **f  \hinleith — .v('t- Mtx'hnim, 
I""  '•   .1    M.-lunin^  M.lod.nu.  oi   Sonc  ;   Malodenus  (Mai-shal 
"'      ••'»l,,..h      U  ..Inlj.l*     •"»   '»'    OnMr;;;aUof  Strathnith);  Duve- 
'"'■*     '"      I'... II,.,       I  ,l»li«.l.    MM»    ol    riTgii>:    Hugo    Briton; 
''"'"•'      U,nMl..,l.,ui     i'»l      N^^tl^nhH;     (;ilbert     of    Strivehn 
'    '"'""■»      H.iImI.,  nM  <d.ilin:»      Mrju'd  al  lllasgow."    The  foR*- 
• *  '•"•!.  ,  ,,  „  „„,„|  ,„..,,.1,|  ndo  llie  ivhgious  filings  of  the 
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Kln|^ :  but  while  he  does  nat  forget  those  who  preceded »  and 
thoMi*  wlio  were  t(i  ftilJow  him^  his  own  self*pre^rvatioTi  in  the 
world  he  was  tm veiling  to  seems  to  Imve  heen  nppermost  in  hLs 
nuiid,  and  not  quite  in  ticcoixlnnce  with  Chmtiati  precept  and 
e3tample.  In  another  C^harter  to  the  snmc  Ahbev,  with  no  date, 
but  prior  to  1I5S,  the  witnesses  are: — Willelino  C*uniin  (William 
Conmi)  Cancellario  ;  Ilugone  <le  inoTOuilla  (Hii^h  de  Morrille)  ; 
fei"gu&  de  Gaiweia  (Ferjfus  of  Galloway);  Hugo  britoue  (Hugh 
Brtton);  Waltero  filio  Akni  (Walter,  son  of  Alan,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Stewarts);  Alwino  Mac  Archil  (Alwin,  Mat' Archil) ; 
Kudulpho  filiu  clunegal  (lladulpli,  5on  uf  Dunegal);  Duvenald 
fratri  iuo  (Dovenald^  his  bi-other).  A  pud  Cadihou  (at  Cadzow). 
In  three  suWequent  charters,  in  the  san^e  Cartular\\  the  sanie 
witne**cs  appean  In  anotlier  signed  at  Jetldeworth  (Jedburgh) 
the  last  three  names  are  Had  fil  Duncgal  (Radulph,  son  of 
l>unegal);  Vhtr  fil  fg.  (t'chtitxl,  s>on  uf  Fergus);  Henr  (Henry) 
— ^P'l  Jeddeworth*  In  another  charter  of  WilHant,  King  of 
Scotland  (1187*89),  annuig  the  witneHses  is  found  Roll,  (ilio 
Vrht'di  (lioland,  son  of  Uchtred),  The  monastery  of  Ulme 
or  Holnic-rultrainc,  fountled  by  King  David  L*  was  at  More- 
cam  be  Bay  (in  British,  crooked  nca),  Cumberland,  The  abbots 
huilt  a  fortress  hard  by  at  Vulstas  to  secure  their  books  and 
cliartefH,  We  give  this  from  Caniden,  To  this  monastery,  lands 
in  Kirkgonzeori  and  Col  vend  ptirishe.s  were  granted  by  Uchtred 
and  Hi}]  and,  and  in  the  char  tens  it  will  be  found  that  Uchtred  is 

h*t\  Hiillredus,  son  of  Fergus,  and  that  the  grants  were  made 
Tlh  the  couisent  of  Roland,  his  heir,  and  Roland,  son  of  Hoh'ed 
(Kchtrt^).  We  have  in  this  another  link  to  the  foreign  extrac- 
tion of  the  Fergus  line,  Cund>eriand  was  especially  Non»e  for  a 
coniiiderabte  period.  The  origin  of  the  name  I  chtixnl  is  fully 
gone  into  under  Mochrum,  pai*inh  of  Mochrujn. 

It  h  conchifiive  that  Fergus,  Uchtred,  Roland,  and  Alan  had 
no  samame.  It  will  be  w^en  in  the  account  of  the  Stewanls  that 
Uicir  had  none  until  W^alter  a&sumud  the  title  of  his  office,  t^ince 
corrupted  to  Stewart  sm  now  known,  {See  Polt^a  aiiajs  Galloway 
HcNlM?,  [lari^h  of  Sorbin)  This  was  sometime  lietween  1S04  and 
and  1246.  Those  who  had  surnames  were  so  mentioned  in  the 
charteiY.  Then,  if  tlje  position  of  the  nwme«  of  witne.sses  in  the 
chartrrs  weii*  according  to  mnk,  as  believed  Ijy  some,  it  is  clear 
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that  YergiiSf  etc,  were  considered  of  inferior  position  to  the 
Comjns  and  others.  In  monastic  eartularies,  the  royal  familV) 
when  a  grant  wtis  made  by  the  C-rown,  came  fh*st ;  next  bishops 
and  officers  of  State^  then  earls j  followed  by  lesser  chorchnien ; 
and  last,  other  lay  witnesses  or  simple  chaplains,  often  diH- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  their  places  of  woi'ship.  In  the 
Charter  from  King  David*  which  we  have  given  in  full,  it  is 
addressed  to  the  barons,  nnnistei^,  etc.,  Ferga^  and  his  son  being 
included.  In  fact,  in  everv thing  that  can  be  traced,  it  is  con- 
firmed in  the  most  indisputable  manner  that  as  Lcjrds  of 
Galloway  they  were  onlv  the  goveniors  of  the  district  without  a 
surname^  and  thix>ugh  Court  and  Church  influence  liad  obtained 
a  hereditary  position  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  Steward 
sccuiTd  his  office  for  his  desceudant.s.  That  they  were  of  Norse 
extraction,  or  Anglo-French -Normans  (Norse  origin)  is  equally 
clear,  to  which  they  owed  thcii-  advancement,  t(»  the  injury  of 
the  Celtic  proprietors  in  the  district  As  Lord  Lindsay  tells  so 
truly,  the  Normans  always^  held  to  e*u*h  otlunv  piushing  one 
another  on  until  they  secured  the  best  of  the  lands  and  the 
highest  postn  mider  the  Scotti?*b  Sovei^eigns,  As  his  own  family 
is  of  Norman-French  origin,  his  statement  come?;  with  more  force. 
It  is,  however,  without  this  sufficiently  clear  to  those  who  go 
earefntly  into  such  points  of  history.  It  has  been  stated  that 
Fergus  wtis  of  ?^axon  descent,  Tlie  evidence,  liowever,  of  Norse 
extmction  is  too  strong  to  allow  of  jsuch  a  supposition*  Until 
ix*centlv,  everything  in  England  was  called  Saxon,  ai'ising  from 
the  want  of  research  and  the  information  which  is  now 
possessed. 

In  regard  to  the  surname  M'Douall,  which  was  ignorantly 
given  to  Fergus;  and  his  desceiulants  without  a  vestige  of 
foundation,  we  find  it  to  l>e  of  a  comparatively  modem  origin. 
In  LelamP^  CoUeeUumu  as  we  ha\e  shou-n,  Rolarid  is  called 
"  llouland  Tat ua ten."  Leland  died  in  London  in  1552.  In 
connettion  with  Glen  luce  Abbey,  Dugdale  in  his  MonaMtcon 
calls  him  Roland  Macdouall.  ]>ugdale  died  in  IfiBB.  From 
these  sources  it  has  been  assumed  that  Mac  Do  wall  or  ^lacDimall 
was  the  surname.  In  the  quotations  given  to  support  this 
assertion t  only  a  portion  lias  appealed.  Dugdalc  states 
"  Roland  us  Macdoual  PriuL-eps  Galiovidije  fundavit  AbUithiani 
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Vallis-lucis,  vulgo  Glenluce,  in  Gallovidia,  cujus  ultimus  abbas 
suit  D.  Laurentius  Gordon.*"  The  latter  portion  is  what  is 
omitted,  and  with  some  reason,  as  Laurence  Gordon  was 
abbot  and  commendator  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  died  in  1610.  Roland  died  four  hundred 
and  ten  years  previously.  The  value  of  the  quotation  is  thus 
gone.  Dugdale  gives  his  authority,  which  is  from  "  Mono- 
logium  Cistertiense,  Autore  Chrisostomo,  Henriquez,  Antwerpia;, 
1630.*"  Another  entry  appears  in  the  same  work,  "  Domina 
Devorgilla  Macdouall,  filia  Alani  Brigantini  Rcguli,  foemina 
devotissima,  fundavit  Monasterium  Dulciscordis.***  The  re- 
mainder of  this  quotation  will  be  found  under  New  Abbey, 
and  an  account  of  the  MacDouall  surname  is  given  under  Kirk- 
maiden  parish.  AVe  have  written  enough  here  to  show  the 
key  to  the  statements  which  have  appeared  about  the  Brigantes, 
and  the  M'Douall  surname,  creating  an  amount  of  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  lords  of  Galloway  which  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  work  published  at  Antwerp 
in  1630,  is  not  the  Chronicle  of  Glenluce  Abbey.  In  conclusion, 
we  have  to  repeat,  as  already  done  in  connection  with  the 
different  races  in  the  district,  that  the  Brigantes  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Galloway — that  the  Fergus  line  of  lords  of  Galloway 
were  foreigners  in  the  district,  believed  to  be  of  Norse  origin, 
and  did  not  possess  the  name  of  M'Douall  or  MacDowall,  or  any 
other  surname.  Lastly,  that  the  subserviency  of  all  of  them  to 
the  kings  of  England,  and  specially  Roland's  swearing  allegiance 
in  the  form  done,  brought  on  the  district  much  ruin,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  who  was  thereby 
induced  to  look  upon  Galloway  as  belonging  to  England.  The 
lands  then  became  owned  to  a  greater  extent  by  those  of 
Anglo-Norman-French  (Norse  extraction)  and  Flemish  origin. 


THE    SL'CCESSIOX    WAIIS WALLACE    AND    BRICE. 

After  the  deaths  of  King  Alexander  III.  in  1286,  and  his 
daughter  and  grand-daughter,  when  the  direct  Scottish  royal 
line  ended,  Galloway  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  constant  war- 
fare, and  civilisation  retarded  to  an  extent  scarcely  ci-edible,  if 
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not  so  well  supported  by  facts.  On  the  death  of  the  King,  it  is 
known  that  a  strong  party  (including  Robert  de  Brus,  the  com- 
petitor, who  died  in  1295,  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  who 
died  in  1304)  was  formed  in  Scotland  ready  to  plunge  the 
country  into  civil  war,  before  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway 
(grand -daughter).  Hence,  according  to  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  the  un- 
easiness of  Bishop  Lamberton  on  the  subject:  "Whereas  our 
Lord  the  King  (Edward  I.  of  England)  is  very  anxious  about  the 
situation  of  the  people  of  Galloway,  on  this  side  of  the  Cree,  to 
save  and  defend  them  from  their  enemies  (?)  it  is  accorded  that 
the  Earl  of  Buchan  look  to  those  parts,  and  is  ready  with  xxx 
men-at-arms ;  also  John  de  St.  John  with  xx  men-at-arms ;  also 
the  Commons  of  Galloway  with  xx  men-at-arms  ;  also  Alexander 
de  Balliol  with  x  men-at-arms;  also  Ingeram  de  Umphraville 
with  XX  men-at-arms.  The  xx  men-at-arms  of  Galloway,  when 
on  duty,  to  be  at  the  King's  charge.  Moreover,  1000  foot 
soldiers  from  Galloway,  this  side  of  the  Cree,  are  to  be  always 
ready  when  the  men-at-arms  mount ;  but  not  to  be  paid  when 
not  employed.  However,  eight  score  men  are  to  be  always  ready, 
receiving  2^-  a  day  from  the  King."  It  should  be  learned  from 
the  foregoing  to  what  a  degraded  state  Galloway  was  bi*ought 
through  the  governors  of  the  Fergus  line,  and  virtually  belonging 
to  England,  and  yet  ignorant  historians  have  asserted  that  it  was 
a  kingdom,  which  position  it  at  no  period  ever  held.  All  the 
nonsense  has  been  dispelled  by  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  which 
we  have  given  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  dissipate  errors,  for  the  read- 
ing of  history,  unless  full  of  sensational  i*ubbish,  is  limited. 
Recent  authors  with  facile  pens  have  done  much  to  make  matters 
worse,  their  principal  object  being  to  publish  emblazoned  notices 
of  their  own  families,  although  foreigners,  and  not  of  Gallo- 
vidian  origin.  It  should  be  known  more  generally,  that,  so 
far  as  can  be  traced,  with  one  exception  (Sir  William  Mac 
Cairill  of  Cruggleton)  all  then  holding  lands  were  not  true 
to  Scottish  rule.  When  Comyn  was  slain  by  Bruce  at  Dum- 
fries, it  should  be  seen  that  those  of  the  English  party  in 
Galloway  were  deprived  of  a  leader.  Wigton  and  other  castles 
in  the  district  were  under  the  custody  of  King  Edward.  That  of 
Cruggleton  had  been  taken  in  1283  by  the  treacheiy  of  a  guest 
(Sir  William  alias  Lord  Soulis)  who  held  it  for  King  Edward  of 
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England.  'I'lic  owiRr,  vvht»  was  not  captured,  joine'd  the  im- 
mortal W^allace  wlicii  the  standard  for  freedom  waj§  raised.  He 
iR  tlit^  only  one  in  Galloway  known  to  liavc  joined  the  patriot, 
He  fougtit  with  him  tlironghout.  In  1^)7 -9H,  Wallaee  went 
mth  him  to  (Tallovvay,  and  hi^  eastle»  a  place  of  gi-eat  strength, 
WHS  retaken,  and  the  English  garrison  of  i^ixty  men  were  slain. 
In  the  following  year,  tradition  hm  h^mdeti  down  that  Mac 
C  air  I II  was  at  the  head  of  500  men  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and 
that  most  of  them  were  s^Iain  in  an  ineffectual  charge  to  rescue 
Sir  John  de  (tneiue.  Wallace  end  Mac (ai rill  wei^  together  to 
the  last.  On  the  5th  July  (August  ?)  1*305,  the  two  friends  went 
to  Robroyston,  near  Glasgow,  to  wait  for  Robert  the  liiaiee,  who 
froTU  havings  beeii  a  traitor,  and  exconnininieated  by  the  Church 
for  nmitlcr,  found  it  necessary  to  take  counsel  with  ^\'allace,  for 
al  though  not  openly  espousing  the  cause  of  independence,  he  was 
evidently  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  do  8o,  for  the  advance- 
itjent  of  his  own  interest.  To  him  may  therefore  be  ascribed,  in 
un  indirect  way*  tlie  loss  to  Scotland  at  this  time  of  the  gi-eate^t 
of  ijatriot:*  and  nulitary  leader?**  The  house  he  and  his  friend 
went  to,  to  await  the  appointed  meeting,  was  surrounded  by 
John  Stewart  of  Huskie's  tijllowers,  when  the  two  fellow  patriots 
werti  asleep,  and  their  arms  havin^^  lK.*en  silently  removed  by  an 
altendant  tmder  tlie  orders  of  the  hc^t raver,  they  wcna  thus 
helpleHf*.  MacCairill  was  slain,  and  Walliice  captured,  l>eing 
ri*tajjied  for  a  worse  fate,  MacCairill,  of  high  Irish  Scot 
lincjigc^  was  one  of  the  few  who  never  acknowledgetl  English 
supremacy.  Would  tliat  others  in  the  district  had  been  as 
independent  I  Aceoitling  to  the  then  nde  of  the  Church,  the 
bishop  of  the  dincT^e,  and  the  prior,  etc.^  at  Whithorn,  became 
the  guardian?*  of  his  only  son,  and  the  monks  (many  of  wliom 
were  foreigners)  w-riting  by  found,  spelled  the  name  Kcrlie,  and 
as  >l*Kerlie  it  has  lK.»en  i^tained.  Out  of  Gallowav  the  name 
ier  has  tx^en  confusixl  with  it.  A  very  good  modern  example  of 
phonetical  spellitig  happenefl  (August,  1890)  in  a  leading 
Scottish  jmper,  in  which  apj>eared  that  Colonel  Tlieaiie  of 
Galloway,  and  the  ofKcen*  of  the  Ayr  and  (»alloway  Militia  had 
given  a  Itall.  If  the  regiment  had  not  tieen  named,  the  Colonel 
Thcarle  prol>ably  would  not  have  la^eri  noticed,  hut  knowing  tliat 
the  f^urt  of  Gallowav  was  in  command,  I  he  error  was  at  once 
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apparent.  Many,  however,  would  accept  it  as  it  was  given. 
In  the  same  manner  in  times  past  were  names  distorted,  and  are 
now  scarcely  recognisable. 

King  Edward  with  cunning  acted  cautiously,  and  therefore 
with  the  greater  danger  to  Scotland.  He  pretended  only  to 
hold  the  castles  in  Galloway  until  a  decision  should  be  come  to 
as  regarded  the  claims  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  looked, 
however,  on  the  district  as  his  own,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  the 
many  tmitors.  As  his  puppet,  in  1292,  Wigton  Castle  was 
ordered  by  him  to  be  given  up  to  John  Baliol  as  King  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  after  he  resigned  the  crown,  Edward  appointed  a 
governor,  etc.,  disposed  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  obliged 
the  sheriffs  to  account  to  his  exchequer  at  Berwick.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1296,  the  castles  of  Ayr,  Wigton,  Cruggleton,  and  Botel 
were  committed  to  the  keeping  of  Henry  de  Percy.  AVe  have 
mentioned  elsewhere  that  King  Edward  is  stated  to  have  restored 
to  Thomas,  bastard  son  of  Alan,  all  the  lands,  etc.,  which  his 
father  had  left  him.  This  was  under  a  formal  charter  dated  6th 
March,  1295-6,  granted  as  emperor  lord  of  Scotland ;  and 
further,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  request  of  the  said  Thomas,  this 
King  of  England  bestowed  a  charter  to  the  men  and  the  whole 
community  of  Galloway,  that  they  should  enjoy  all  the  liberties 
and  customs  which  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  in  tlie  time  of 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  time  of  Alan,  father  of  the 
said  Thomas.  AVe  have  not  seen  the  said  charter,  and  cannot 
understand  how  Thomas  the  son  of  Alan  could  be  the  individual 
referred  to.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  very  improbable.  Alan 
died  in  1234,  and  his  son  Thomas  must  have  been  born  several 
years  previously.  He  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of 
Olaf,  King  of  Man,  etc.,  and  as  he  began  to  reign  in  1102,  his 
said  daughter  must  have  been  rather  an  old  woman,  probably 
one  of  Olave'^s  bastards,  as  he  is  stated  to  have  had  several  (one 
of  whom  became  the  wife  of  Somuld)  before  he  married  AfFrica, 
the  daughter  of  Fergus.  Olaf  and  Fergus  must  have  been 
about  the  same  age.  From  what  we  can  gather,  Fergus  appears 
to  have  been  born  in  1096,  and  to  have  died  in  1161,  aged  sixty- 
five.  Olaf  may  have  begun  to  reign  in  1102,  but  the  difference  in 
age  could  not  be  great,  although  he  got  the  daughter  of  Fergus 
as  his  wife.     That  lliomas,  the  son  of  Alan,  obtained  the  said 
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charter  sixty -two  years  after  his  father'^s  death,  we  do  not  believe. 
There  is  a  blunder  somewhere.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  said 
Thomas  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  and  grandson  of  Alan.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  we  have  not  seen  the  charter,  but  if  contain- 
ing what  is  stated,  the  coupling  the  said  Thomas  and  the  Fergus 
line  with  the  Celtic  population  was  erroneous.  The  policy  of  the 
act  can  be  understood,  in  the  then  approaching  struggle  for 
supremacy. 

Percy,  who  was  also  patron  of  the  benefices  to  the  value  of 
thirty  merks,  had  himself  one  thousand  merks  as  governor  of 
Galloway  and  Ayrshire.  This  discreditable  state  of  affairs  in 
Scotland  was  brought  about  entirely  through  the  descendants  of 
the  foreigners  who  had  been  permitted,  or  rather  encouraged  to 
settle,  and  were  exalted  to  positions  to  which  the  origin,  etc.,  of 
them,  or  services,  presented  no  claim.  It  was  one  of  the  periodi- 
cal manias  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  forms  in  the  past 
and  up  to  the  present  time.  At  the  period  we  write  of  there  was 
this  difference — the  all-powerful  Church  supported  them,  and 
they  supported  the  Church,  which  was  the  strength  on  which 
they  worked  and  exercised  with  enormous  success.  As  for  Scot- 
tish nationality,  they  had  none.  They  cared  not  inider  which 
king  they  lived.  Self-interest  dictated  all  they  did.  If  the 
noble  Wallace  had  not  raised  the  standard  of  independence, 
Scotland\s  fate  as  a  kingdom  was  sealed.  It  is  to  the  great 
patriot,  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  his  small  band  of  brave  fellow- 
patriots,  that  Scotland  as  a  kingdom  was  saved.  Sir  AVilliam 
fought  under  every  disadvantage.  The  jealousy  of  the  foreigners 
who  had  risen  to  power  was  great,  and  the  means  taken  to  throw 
difficulties  in  his  way  were  many.  The  feudal  system  introduced 
for  their  benefit  kept  many  of  the  natives  on  the  lands  which 
they  had  obtained  from  joining  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
yet  Wallace,  with  the  truest  patriotism,  looking  for  nothing  but 
the  freedom  of  his  oppressed  country,  stood  firm  in  his  purpose 
to  the  end  of  his  career.  It  is  known  that  Bruce  fought  against 
this  great  patriot,  joining  the  English,  and  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  defeat  the  hero  of  Scotland.  John  Baliol's  claim  was  founded 
on  being  the  great-grandson  by  Margaret,  the  elder  daughter. 
And  Robert  Bruce  claimed  as  the  grandson  of  Isobel,  the  second 
And  youngest  daughter   of  David,   Earl    of    Huntingdon    and 
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Chester,  youngest  brother  of  King  William  of  Scotland,  usually 
called  the  Lion,  from  having  been  the  first  Scottish  monarch  who 
assumed  the  figure  of  a  lion  rampant  on  his  shield.  We  have 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Norsemen  that  the  lion  rampant 
is  considered  to  be  peculiarly  Scandinavian,  and  borne  in  the  arms 
of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  relative  positions  of 
Baliol  and  Bruce  as  competitors  were  as  described  by  us.  Both 
were  vassals  of  the  King  of  England  for  lands  owned  there,  and 
were  really  foreigners  in  Scotland.  The  Brus  origin  from  a 
Norman-French  (Norse  extraction)  source  was  no  doubt  good ; 
but  being  the  descendant  of  Brusi,  of  the  Norse  Jarl  or  Earl  of 
Orkney  line,  as  has  been  given,  is  untenable,  if  dates  are  consulted. 
When  Robert  Bruce  became  the  champion  of  Scotland,  it  was 
not  until  the  patriot^  and  the  most  of  his  brave  fellow-patriots, 
had  sealed  their  love  of  country  with  their  lives.  They  opened 
the  way  for  Bruce  by  keeping  up  in  their  countrymen  the  feeling 
of  independence.  Few  responded  to  the  call  at  first,  but  as  we 
have  already  mentioned  they  were  kept  back  by  the  foreign 
settlers  whose  ancestors,  or  they  themselves,  had  obtained  lands 
and  influence  under  the  new  feudal  system,  to  the  serious  loss 
of  the  Celtic  inhabitants.  The  author  (Duke  of  Argyll)  of 
Scotland  as  it  was^  and  as  it  is^  is  highly  laudatory  in  his  remarks 
regarding  the  feudal  system,  and  doubtless  he  is  right  so  far  as 
his  own  family  and  others  now  in  possession  of  lands  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  he  overlooks  what  occurred  on  its  introduction,  and 
in  the  carrying  it  out. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  claims  of  Robert  Bruce  to  the 
throne.  It  was  remote,  but,  from  longer  lines,  a  generation  in 
degree  nearer  than  John  Baliol,  an  Englishman.  The  latter, 
however,  was  the  legal  king  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  law  of 
descent.  The  royal  blood  in  either  claimant  was  small  in 
quantity.  Bruce  at  last,  by  the  treachery  of  Comyn,  and  in 
killing  him,  was  forced  to  follow  in  the  noble  steps  of  the  great 
Wallace.  Baliol,  on  the  other  hand,  was  throughout  but  a 
puppet  of  King  Edward,  and  sank  into  degradation.  He 
obtained  the  crown  through  the  support  of  the  King  of  England 
on  acknowledging  him  as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland  :  then  on 
being  crowned  on  the  19th  November,  1292,  he  swore  fealty  the 
next  day,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  was  compelled 
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again  to  do  homage.  So  humiliating  a  position  had  he  placed 
himself  and  Scotland  in,  that  in  the  course  of  one  year  he  was 
summoned  four  times  to  appear  before  King  Edward  in  the 
English  Parliament.  It  was  only  this,  and  other  taunts  that 
roused  his  spiritless  nature  to  throw  oft*  his  allegiance  to  Eng- 
land. Bruce,  however,  might  have  had  as  little  to  be  thankful 
for  as  Raliol,  and  sti*uggled  with  less  chance  of  victory  as 
Wallace,  had  not  King  Edward  with  overbearing  self  value, 
aided  him  in  trying  to  interfere  with  Church  patronage  in 
Scotland.  This  was  the  key  to  the  success  of  Bruce.  The 
Church  was  equally  arrogant,  and  would  not  tolerate  the  inter- 
ference of  Edward  with  its  affairs,  although  previously  in  most 
instances  minions  to  English  interests,  from  being  so  much  mixed 
up  with  the  foreigners  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
Edward  thus  gave  Bruce  the  most  powerful  support,  for  the 
Church  which  had  excommunicated  him  for  the  slaughter  of 
Corny n  at  Dumfries,  not  only  restored  him  to  Church  privileges, 
but  raised  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  which  brought  to  his  support 
many  possessed  of  power  who  had  previously  stood  aloof ;  and  at 
last  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  eleven  bishops, 
a  score  of  abbots  and  priors,  and  a  few  powerful  adherents.  In 
fact,  he  could  not  have  been  crowned,  had  not  the  abbot  of 
Melrose  advanced  him  six  thousand  incrks.  Wallace  and  Bruce 
were  both  great  warrioi-s,  but  the  first- named  far  outstripped 
the  latter  in  every  capacity,  and  without  Wallace  as  the  pioneer, 
Scotland\s  position  as  a  province  of  England  was  cerbiin. 
Such  a  man  as  Wallace  as  a  patriot  and  warrior,  stands  alone. 
Bruce  fought  for  a  crown,  and  Wallace  for  nothing  but  love  of 
country.  Bruce,  a  descendant  of  an  Anglo-French  Xonnan,  has 
been  called  rich  and  noble,  and  W^allacc  stated  to  Ix?  possessed  of 
neither  attributes,  yet  he  was  certainly  of  as  good,  if  not  higher, 
origin,  being  of  the  ancient  Cymric  race,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  for  centuries  his  ancestors  were  chiefs  in 
Kyle,  Ayrshire.  Buchanan  calls  him  a  man  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  but  with  little  or  no  estate. 

In  our  first  edition,  under  Minnigaff*  Parish,  we  give  particu- 
lars as  to  the  supposed  descent  from  Karl  Brusi,  which  we  con- 
sider unnecessary  to  repeat,  and  we  will  proceed  to  state  that  a 
castle  called   Brix  near  to  Cherbourg,  of  which  the  ruins,  as 
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mentioned,  are  still  to  be  seen,  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Adam  de  Brus,  and  called  after  him 
**  Chateau  L'Adam.""  All  that  we  can  corroborate  is  that  the 
name  of  a  Robert  de  Brix  is  on  the  Dive  list  of  those  who  crossed 
the  Channel  with  the  Conqueror,  and  is  considered  to  be  the 
same  as  Brus  or  Bruis. 

It  is  thus  to  be  seen  that  the  said  Robert  de  Brix  was  the  first 
of  the  name  in  England.  As  stated,  he  had  two  sons,  William  and 
Adam,  who  obtained  possessions  in  different  countries.  Adam,  the 
youngest,  is  mentioned  as  having  married  Emma,  the  daughter 
of  a  AVilliam  Ramsay,  and  had  three  sons — Robert,  William 
(who  became  Prior  of  Guisburn),  and  Duncan.  Adam,  their 
father,  died  in  1098.  His  son  Robert  is  styled  of  Cleveland. 
The  confiscations  that  took  place  under  William  the  Conqueror 
may  be  understood  when  it  is  recorded  that  after  the  death  of 
his  father  Robert  Brix  aliuJi  Bmce  had  forty-three  lordships  in 
the  East  and  AVest  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  fifty-one  in  the 
North  Riding,  whereof  Guisburn  in  Cleveland  was  one.  He 
must  have  owned  the  whole  district.  His  first  wife  was  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Fulk  Paynell,  with  whom  he  got  the  lands  of  Carle- 
tun  in  Yorkshire.  They  had  issue,  Adam,  so  far  as  known. 
He  served  with  David  I.  when  Prince  of  Cumbria,  and  with  his 
second  wife  received  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Annandale,  for 
which  he  did  homage  to  the  Scottish  king.  On  his  death  in 
il41,  his  son  succeeded  to  the  English  estates,  and  his  line  failed 
with  Peter  de  Brus  of  Skelton,  etc.,  who  died  in  1271,  his  estates 
going  to  four  sisters  who  were  manned.  Robert  (styled  second 
son,  no  doubt  by  his  second  marriage)  succeeded  to  Annandale. 
His  father  also  gave  him  the  lordship  of  Hert,  etc.,  with 
territory.  He  resided  in  England  for  a  time,  and  conferred  on 
the  Monastery  of  Guisburn  (Guisborough),  in  Yorkshire,  which 
his  father  built,  the  churches  of  Annand,  Lochmaben,  Kirk- 
patrick,  Cummertrees,  Rampatrick,  and  Gretenhow  (Gretna). 
The  bishop  of  Glasgow  claimed  them,  but  an  arrangement  was 
made.  From  King  William  (the  Lion)  Robert  obtained  a 
charter  of  the  district.  His  wife''s  name  was  Euphemia,  but 
nothing  more  is  mentioned.  He  had  issue — two  sons,  Robert 
and  William.  Robert,  the  eldest,  succeeded  to  Annandale,  and 
married  in  1183  Isabella,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  William  the 
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Lion.  He  died  without  issue.  His  brother  William,  however, 
had  a  son  Robert,  who  succeeded  to  Annandale  and  other  lands 
in  England  as  heir  to  his  uncle.  He  married  Isobel,  second 
daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Chester,  younger 
brother  of  William  the  Lion,  and  with  her,  as  a  dowTV,  received 
lands  in  England  and  Scotland.  From  this  marriage  and  indirect 
lineage,  the  ultimate  claim  to  the  Scottish  Crown  was  founded. 
Robert  Bruce  died  in  1245,  and  was  buried  in  Guisburn  Abbev, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert.  He  married 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  had 
issue,  Robert  and  two  other  sons,  with  a  daughter. 

It  was  this  Robert  Bruce  who  claimed  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
He  died  at  Lochmaben  in  in  1295,  aged  eighty-five.  His  eldest 
son,  Robert,  succeeded.  He  married  Margaret  (Marjory  or 
Martha),  daughter  and  heir  of  Neil,  second  Earl  of  Carrick,  and 
widow  of  Adam  de  Kilconcath  (Kilconquhar).  She  was  countess 
in  her  own  right  on  the  death  of  her  father.  Her  second  hus- 
band, Robert  de  Bms,  became  fourth  earl  in  her  right.  He  had 
issue : — 

Robert,  afterwards  King  of  Scotland. 
Edward,  Lord  of  Galloway. 
Thomas. 
Alexander. 
Neil. 

Isalx?!,  mamed  (fii-st)  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  of  Strathnith, 
Chamlxjrlain  of  Scotland;  (secondly)  the  Earl  of  Athole  ; 
(thirdly)  Alexander  Bruce. 
Mary,    married    (first)    Sir    Neil    Campbell    of    Lochow ; 

(secondly)  Sir  Alexander  Eraser,   IIi<rh  Chaml)erlain. 
Christian,  married  (first)  (Jratncy,  Earl  of  Mar ;   (secondly) 
Sir  Christopher  Seton  of  Seton ;   (thirdly)  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell. 
Matilda,  married  Hugh,  Earl  of  Ross. 
Margaret,  maiTied  Sir  ^^'illiam  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald  and 

Cnmington. 
J^lizalx»th,  married  Sir  William  Dishington  of  Ardross,  Eife- 

shire. 
,  married  Sir  David  de  Brechin. 
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Kffbn^^  fjfCi  ^rvrtxfAiTi^  hi*  f&ther.  ako  cLuzoed  the  tfanxie.  He 
^HrWi  «tth  tiMr  King  of  KngUnd,  ukI  foaght  with  Edw^urd  L  He 
4mH  in  ISM.  He  w&»  foUowed  bj  his  eldest  mmu  Robert*  who 
^v>  joirMd  th^  KngiL^h.  bat  altimatelv  joined  the  Scottirsh  side, 
sdi.frT  th#ir  \itL^  befcrajal  of  the  hero  Sir  ^VxIIkun  Wallace.  He 
%xuT9:f^\  WMms:  9ei  the  deliverer  of  Scotland,  the  Chorcfa  haTing 
^.nruhA  in  hU  favocir,  and  adherents  flocking  to  his  standard^  the 
iiMfU^f^iwhiTtch  of  the  country  was  thus  secured. 

King  Hofjert  L  »an  twice  married,  tirst  to  Isabella,  daughter 
of  iJrmalrl,  ^tvlerl  tenth  flarl  of  Mar,  and  had  issue  : — 

Marjrj>r^',  who  married  Walter,  sixth  High  Steward,  and  had 
i-wue — 

HfAp:rf.,  who  Ttucceeded  his  uncle  David. 

He  marriefj  r^:^:onrlIy)  Klizabeth,  daughter  of  Aynier  de  Burg» 
V^r\  of  r'l.^t/rr,  and  Jia/1  issue — 

f)a%id,  who  '*iu,v*:^-derl  to  the  throne. 
Mar^?ir*^,  iriHiri^rfl  William,  fourth  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
Matilda,  rnarriffl  'llioinas  de  Isaac,  squire. 
KlizfiJ^rth,  iiiarri#fl  Sir  Walter  Oliphant. 
M  rider  I'olt.ofi,  [jfirith  of  Sorbie,  the  Steward  or  Stewart  line  will 
U-  fouufl.) 

The  follo'Aifi^  iria%  U:  ^iven  from  Hume"s  Hlxton/  of  Enffland: 
**  The  Svif-.,  ;flr';i/lv  din^fi'.b-d  at  the  great  injustice  and  cruelty 
/•xer/Iv-d  iijMiri  Wnllare  ;  and  all  the  envy  which  during  his  life- 
Hiri^-  ha/I  hfUfttM  that  gallant  chief,  l)eing  now  buried  in  his 
;(ra\e,  h**  wa-t  ijiiiv#r-allv  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Scotland, 
and  Hie  patron  ifif  ln-r  r-xpirin^  independency.  The  pei>ple,  in- 
Hained  wiOi  r#-M'fitnient,  were  everywhere  disposed  to  rise  against 
the  I'ji^^liith  (fov/nimenf.,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  a  new  and 
more  fortunate*  h*m|er  prcMrnted  himself,  who  conducted  them  to 
liU-rty,  t#i  vietorv,  niu\  to  inde|)endence.^ 

lit t\H'i\.  Mrnrr  havin/^  Iweii  so  closely  connected  with  Galloway 
during  hii  Mfni^^le  i'or  the  throne,  and  his  brother  Edward 
haviti;^  JH-en  appointf-d  hy  him  I^ml  of  Galloway,  we  consider  it 
deHirnlile  that,  an  outline  account  of  his  family  should  be  given. 
In  doln^  HO,  howivir,  we  could  not  omit  doing  justice  to  Sir 
William  Wallare.  Such  are  our  reasons  for  tlie  digression  in 
regard   to  them. 
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Before  we  conclude  this  account  of  the  Bruce  family,  we  must 
refer  to  a  statement  which  appeared  in  Sir  Herbert  MaxwelPs 
Dumfries  and  Galloway^  contradicting  what  has  heretofore  been 
believed,  that  King  Robert  was  prevented  from  commanding  the 
force  which  invaded  England  in  1327,  owing  to  failing  health, 
and  therefore  the  Earls  Randolph  and  Douglas  were  given  the 
command.  Sir  Herbert  writes  as  follows  : — "  King  Robert  was 
not  present  with  this  expedition,"  according  to  the  Chronicle  of 
iMtwrcosty  **  because  he  was  ill  with  leprosy,  but  really  l^ecause 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  Ireland  at  the  time.'' 
This  information  he  obtained  from  the  Calendar  of  Documents 
relaiinff  to  Scotland,  edited  by  Joseph  Bain  ;  and  affords  another 
pnwf  of  the  danger  of  following  others  without  investigation. 
We  have  from  the  original,  the  following  reference  to  the  subject 
as  given  in  the  Chronicle,  and  which  is  a  careful  translation  of 
the  passage — "  lA)vd  Robert  de  Brus  because  he  had  become  a 
leper  did  not  on  that  occasion  enter  England  with  them."" 

From  the  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotlandj  Vol. 
III.,  p.  167,  Mr.  Bain  gives—"  July  12,  1327— Indenture  be- 
tween Robert  K.  of  Scotland  and  Henry  de  Maundeville,  Senes- 
chal of  Ulster,  whereby  the  K.  grants  a  truce  to  the  people  of 
Ulster  for  a  year,  from  St.  Peter's  day  in  the  'Goulde  Aust' 
for  100  *cendres '  of  wheat  and  100  '  cendres'  of  barley,  Scottish 
measure,  delivered  free  in  the  haven  of  VVlringfrith,  one  half  at 
Martinmas  and  the  other  at  Whitsunday  following.  The  Irish 
of  Ulster  who  adhere  to  the  Scottish  K.  being  included  in  the 
truce.     The  seals  of  the  K.  and  the  said  Henry  appended. 

Glendouyn.**" 


[Exchequer]  Q.  R.  Miscellanea,  No, 


904 


A  note  states  the  seals  are  lost. 

In  his  index  Mr.  Bain  gives  Glendouyn  as  in  Antrim — prob- 
ably Cushendun  in  Antrim.  In  his  preface,  p.  xxxiv.,  he  writes, 
**  The  editor  has  discovered  a  document  proving  that  while  one 
division  of  his  force  was  occupying  the  attention  of  Edward  III. 
on  the  Marshes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  King  of  Scots  was  making 
a  diversion  in  their  favour  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  By  this 
instrument  he  grants  a  truce  for  a  year  to  the  people  of  Ulster 

K 
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on  condition  of  their  delivering  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  and 
barley  in  the  haven  of  Ulringfrith  (Wlringfrith  in  text). 
(Note. — ^This  is  said  to  be  Larne  Lough,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Carrickfergus. — Reeves  Eccl.  Hut.  of  Down  and  Connor^  p.  225). 

Glendouyn  is  evidently  the  valley  through  which  the  river 
Dun  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Cushendun  in  Antrim  a  few  inilfs  to 
the  south  of  Torhead  "^  (sic)  Bain. 

The  foregoing  is  explicit,  but  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to 
follow.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  very  strange  that  no  mention  of 
this  expedition  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else,  and  in  the  said 
document  it  is  far  from  clear.  In  fact,  we  consider  that  a  wrong 
interpretation  has  been  given,  and  that  the  King  was  not  then  in 
Ulster.  If  he  had  been  able  to  assume  a  command,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  he  would  have  gone  to  the  Marches  to  oppose 
King  Edward  III.  than  to  depute  two  subordinates  to  do  so,  and 
he  to  confine  himself  to  a  minor  affair  in  Ulster.  Also  that  such 
an  expedition  should  have  escaped  recording  in  the  Irish  Annals 
seems  to  us  to  be  extraordinary,  for  the  Annals  of  Ireland  teem 
with  the  most  trifling  incidents,  and  much  is  found  that  will  not 
bear  investigation.  The  very  fact,  if  it  were  so,  that  the  King 
had  passed  over  and  had  made  a  truce,  would  have  appeared  in 
more  than  one  chronicle.     Silence,  however,  prevails. 

For  at  least  two  years  prior  to  King  Robert's  death  on  7th 
June,  1329,  he  is  stated  to  have  resided  at  Cardross  Castle,  about 
a  mile  from  Dumbarton,  and  when  there  was  a  victim  to  leprosy, 
which  embittered  his  life.  Now,  the  supposed  expedition  to 
Ireland  was  in  1327,  and  thus  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  so 
afflicted.  He  is  believed  to  have  gone  more  than  once  to  the 
Priory  at  AVhithorn.  This  of  couree  was  for  absolution,  for 
although  he  was  restored  into  the  Church,  from  which  he  had 
been  excommunicated  for  the  murder  of  Comyn,  yet  he  was 
evidently  uneasy,  for  he  was  again  at  the  Priory  at  Whithorn 
shortly  before  his  death.  This  is  proved  by  a  charter  granted  to 
the  City  of  Aberdeen,  dated  Galloway  the  16th  March,  1329. 

That  King  Robert  went  to  meet  Henry  de  Maundeville,  styled 
the  Seneschal  of  Ulster,  is  not  to  be  credited.  It  is  more  to  be 
believed  that  the  latter  crossed  over  to  Scotland.  We  cannot 
follow  in  Antrim  the  place  where  the  Indenture  is  supposed  ta 
have   been   signed,  nor  the  haven  where  the  grain  was  to  be 
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delivered.  That  Glendouyn  was  there  we  question,  and  are 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  Glendow  (in  Gaelic  Glen-dhu,  the 
dark  glen),  a  valley  in  Dumbartonshire,  is  the  place  referred  to. 

In  regard  to  the  haven  where  the  gi*ain  was  to  be  delivered, 
the  name  Wlringfrith  is  unintelligible.  It  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  stated  to  have  been  Lough  Lame,  but  the  port  there  has 
for  centuries  been  called  Olderfleet,  and  still  bears  this  name.  We 
are  well  acquainted  with  this  part.  If  delivered  there,  it  would 
have  to  be  re-shipped  for  Scotland.  We  have  therefore  an  idea 
that  the  port  may  have  been  in  Galloway,  and  the  name 
corrupted  beyond  recognition.  The  King's  gifts  to  the  Church 
were  many,  and  the  grain  may  have  been  for  the  Priory,  and  to 
be  delivered  at  the  Isle  of  Whithorn. 


SIR    WILLIAM   WALLACE. 


It  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  Wallace'*s  career  and 
end,  and  meet  certain  statements  which  were  discreditable  to  the 
originators,  and  as  much  so  to  those  who  repeat  the  depreciatory 
remarks  found  in  English  documents.  Tlie  great  patriot  was 
detested  by  the  English,  because  he  was  the  obstacle  to  Scotland 
being  degi'aded  to  the  position  of  a  province  of  England. 

In  the  time  of  AVallace,  Scotland  was  ruled  by  the  descendants 
of  the  foreigners  from  England  who  began  to  settle  during  the 
reign  of  King  Malcolm  III.,  Margaret  his  Queen,  encouraging  it, 
she  being  also  from  England,  and  desirous  to  introduce  the 
Church  there,  and  supplant  the  Irish-Scottish  Church  of  lona. 
In  this  she  was  successful  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  was  left  to 
her  youngest  son  David,  who  succeeded  his  l)rothers  as  King,  to 
fully  carry  out  her  scheme,  and  establish  the  Anglo-Koman 
Catholic  Church,  which  was  largely  aided  by  a  fresh  flood  of 
nameless  settlers,  to  whom  grants  of  land  were  given,  and  mutual 
support  between  them  and  the  Church  being  understood  and 
carried  out.  Tlie  governing  power  in  Scotland  thus  in  time  was 
in  the  possession  of  foreigners,  who  cared  not  under  which  king 
they  gave  allegiance  to,  so  long  as  their  own  interests  flourish* 
and  this  was  enjoyed  to  a  marvellous  extent,  with  disa» 
results   to   the  Celtic   population.      Such  was   the   posil 
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affairs  in  Scotland  when  AVallace  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of 
his  degraded  country.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  his  struggle,  but  so  much  of  Scotland  having  become  owned 
by  the  new  settlers,  who  obtained  charters  to  make  their  acquisi- 
tions secure,  and  in  Wallace's  time  held  by  their  descendants, 
under  this  new  feudal  system  the  people  on  their  lands  vi^re  as 
bondagers.  Thus  it  was  that  those  of  position  who  supported 
the  patriot  were  few  in  number,  and  their  followings  small.  It 
is  sad  to  think  that  one  so  gifted  as  the  chief  of  warriors,  and 
as  a  statesman,  should  have  been  foiled  in  his  noble  attempt 
to  free  Scotland  from  the  power  of  the  usurper  King  Edward  of 
England,  and  that  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  foreign  traitors, 
should  from  excommunication  by  the  Church,  have  been  white- 
washed by  it,  to  oppose  King  Edward,  who  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  said  Church.  This  brought  him  the  support 
which  had  been  denied  to  Wallace,  enabling  him  to  win 
Bannockburn,  and  thereby  the  independence  of  Scotland,  with 
the  crown  for  himself.  Wallace  only  fought  for  the  independence 
of  his  country,  and  to  his  endeavour  to  serve  Bruce  his  capture 
may  be  ascribed,  for  it  was  to  meet  him  and  plan  a  line  of 
operations  iigainst  King  Edward,  that  AVallace  with  his  true 
friend  Kerlie  (M'Kerlie),  went  to  Glasgow,  and  was  betrayed. 
Three  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church,  wrote  accounts  of  Scottish 
history,  viz. — Fordun,  Wyntoun,  and  Major,  and  they  all  more 
or  less  mention  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  two  first-named  are 
by  some  considered  to  be  authorities,  and  no  doubt  they  should 
be,  but  not  as  regards  AVallace.  The  Church  did  not  support  him, 
as  it  should  have  done.  His  position  in  relation  to  the  Church 
was  different  to  those  whose  ancestors  hailed  from  England  and 
supported  it.  Fordun,  a  secular  priest,  lived  subsequent  to  1350. 
The  opinion  given  by  candid  critics  of  his  Scotichronicon  is  :  "  It 
would  be  valuable  if  not  disfigured  by  what  is  absurd  and  fabu- 
lous."" The  next,  Wyntoun,  was  prior  of  St.  Serfs,  Lochleven, 
who  was  alive  in  1420.  His  OrygyncUe  Cronykil  of  Scotland  is 
also  considered  untrustworthy.  Major,  born  near  North  Ber- 
wick in  1469,  who  became  professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews, 
also  wrote  a  history  of  Scotland,  which  is,  with  the  others,  as  un- 
trustwoi-thy.  He  died  in  1550.  Heretofore  it  has  been  too 
much  the  custom  to  give  credence  to  these  writers  without  in- 
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vestigation,  while  **  Henrj',  the  Blind  Minstrel^  the  only 
special  chronicler  of  the  caree#  and  deeds  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
has  been  acknowledged  too  often  in  a  depreciatory  way,  while 
Ids  statements  to  a  considerable  extent  are  followed.  Fordun 
and  Wyntoun,  as  the  dates  will  show,  were  prior  to  Henry^s 
time,  but  not  so  with  Major,  who  lived  at  the  same  period,  and 
the  written  remarks  of  this  churchman,  while  acknowledging  his 
gift  as  a  poet,  with  much  pedantry  HToteof  Henry  in  unbec*oming 
language,  when  he  states :  "  Henry,  who  was  blind  from  his 
birth,  in  the  time  of  my  infancy  composed  the  whole  book  of 
William  Wallace,  and  committed  to  writing  in  vulgar  poetry,  in 
which  he  was  well  skilled,  the  things  that  were  connnonly  i*elated 
of  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  give  only  partial  credit  to  writings 
of  this  description.  By  the  recitation  of  these,  however,  in  the 
presence  of  men  of  the  highest  rank  he  procured,  as  indeed  he 
deserved,  food  and  i-aiment.""  The  last  words  from  this  pampered 
ecclesiastic  are  coarse  and  low — '*  food  and  raiment  "^ — (Massing 
him  as  a  mendicant,  and  thus  to  depreciate  the  value  of  what 
Henry  conveyed,  and  only  to  }ye  considered  as  a  picker-up  of 
odds  and  ends  about  Wallace  without  regard  to  truth,  which  he 
recited  to  gain  a  livelihootl.  Now,  this  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  what  has  been  gathered,  not  only  proving  Major  to  have 
been  badlv  informed,  but  a  worthv  cleric  of  the  Cliurch  then 
tottering,  which  from  the  first  was  English  at  heart,  and  the 
herd  of  Anglo-Normans,  and  other  foreign  settlers,  who,  with 
their  descendants,  formed  a  nest  of  traitorous  robl)ers  who  ruined 
the  peace  of  Scotland  through  ambition  and  never-ending  in- 
trigue. It  mattered  not  to  the  Church  and  the  foreign  settlei-s 
under  which  king  they  acknowledged  allegiance,  so  long  as  their 
own  interests  prospered.  The  Church  showed  a  bad  example,  as 
fraud  was  too  common.  Unfortunately,  the  knowledge  of  writing, 
etc.,  was  limited  to  the  monks  for  long,  and  free  course  to 
foreigners  the  result.     This  we  have  already  referred  to. 

In  modem  times,  such  men  as  Ix)rd  llailes,  and  those  of  his 
Mrhool,  followed  in  the  wake  of  Major,  and  did  much  injury 
to  the  narrative  of  Wallace  and  his  deeds  by  Henry  the  Minstrel. 
David  Dalrymple,  aJiiM  Lord  Hailes,  as  a  Lord  of  Session,  also 
created  a  baronet  and  one  of  a  successful  familv,  was  an  astute 
lawyer,  but  as  a  historian  is  not  to  be  trusted  or  followed.     One 
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example  may  be  given  of  his  want  of  knowledge  of  Scottish 
history,  when  he  affirmed  that  the  origin  of  the  Earldom  of  Mar 
was  "  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,^  which  is  entirely  erroneous, 
as  will  be  found  in  our  notice  in  this  history  of  *'  The  First 
Nobility  in  Scotland,^  etc.,  which  shows  that  no  titles  were  in 
force  until  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  then  borrowed  from  the 
Norse  Jarl  or  Earl.  The  first  creations  were  limited  to  seven, 
and  bestowed  on  foreigners.  Such  writers  as  Lord  Hailes  have 
done  much  mischief  to  history,  and  the  desire  to  dispai-age 
Henry  the  Minstrel  cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced.  It 
arose  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  degree  from  their  forbears 
having  had  no  part  in  the  career  of  Wallace  and  the  struggle  for 
the  independence  of  his  country.  Credit  to  the  real  status  of 
Henry  has  not  been  given.  He  was  not  an  ordinary  minstrel, 
but  of  a  superior  class,  of  which  proof  is  given  in  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer's  Accounts.  In  the  payments  made  to  him  by  order 
of  King  James  IV.,  they  appear  as  '*  Item  to  Blind  Harry,'*' 
whereas  to  musicians  the  entries  are  '*  Item  to  a  harper,^  etc., 
without  any  name.  From  1489  to  1491,  six  payments  are  found 
as  made  to  Henry.  That  he  was  a  man  of  ability  is  evident. 
The  entries  are  also  of  value  as  a  guide  to  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  as  differences  of  opinion  have  been  rife.  King  James  IV. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1488,  in  which  year  the  MS.  of 
"  AVallace  "  in  the  Advocates'  Library  is  dated.  This  MS.,  not 
having  portions  which  appear  elsewhere,  proves  that  more  than 
one  existed.  Henry's  statement  that  he  was  indebted  to  Maister 
Blair's  history  of  Wallace  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  said  history 
is  not  extant,  but  that  it  existed  is  beyond  doubt  when  the 
desire  to  do  justice  to  Henry  is  entertained.  All  that  has  been 
found  confirms  this  belief.  Being  in  Latin,  it  would  be  inter- 
preted to  the  Blind  Minstrel  and  turned  by  him  into  rhyme, 
which  accounts  for  mistakes.  The  additional  MS.  which  can- 
not be  found  would  be  given  to  the  compiler  complete  for 
printing  and  publication,  which  was  carried  out  in  Edinburgh  in 
1570  by  Robert  Lekprevik  at  the  expense  of  Henry  Charteris, 
and  of  this  issue  only  one  copy  remains,  so  far  as  known. 
Various  editions  followed. 

The  exact  date   of  Henry's   death  is  not  known,  but   it   is 
believed  to  have  occurred  before  1508. 
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Wallace  fought  only  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  and, 
of  Celtic  race,  he  was  looked  on  with  jealousy  by  the  Church  and 
the  foreigners,  its  supportei's,  who  had  risen  to  power,  although 
most  of  their  progenitoi-s  in  Scotland  wei'c  niercly  nameless 
adventurers.  For  Henry's  "  Wallace  "^  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
descendants  of  such  men  was  not  to  be  expected.  Majorca 
remark,  "  For  my  part,  I  give  only  partial  credit  to  writings  of 
this  description,*"  has  been  seized  on  by  those  who  wish  to  deny 
credit  to  Henry.  It  is  known  that  poets  are  apt  to  take  flights 
and  exaggerate,  but  allowing  for  such,  Henry's  hero  could  not  be 
too  highly  referred  to.  Harbour's  poem  of  "  The  Bruce,"  is 
more  open  to  question  on  that  point,  but  his  statements  have 
passed,  from  his  having  been  a  learned  dignitary  of  the  Church. 
His  remarks  on  the  great  strength  and  personal  daring  of  Bruce 
are  in  many  instances  almost,  if  not  wholly  incredible.  Both 
Wallace  and  he  possessed  great  strength,  with  military  genius, 
but  Wallace  surpassed  him  in  every  (jualificatitm,  and  Henry  the 
Minstrel  should  not  be  underrated  for  giving  way  to  enthusiasm. 
We  are  aware  that  he  gives  some  contradictory  statements,  and 
we  also  know  that  he  has  not  described  much  that  would  be  of 
great  interest,  not  only  as  regards  the  companions  of  AVallace, 
their  positions,  and  the  localities  to  which  they  belonged,  but 
also  in  connection  with  various  other  matters.  This  want  is 
much  regretted,  but  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  Wallace's 
actions  were  carried  out  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  his 
close  associates  and  co-patriots  were  natives  of  diffeient  districts, 
and  therefore  the  wonder  is,  or  should  he,  to  those  who  study 
the  subject,  that  even  with  the  assistance  of  Maister  John 
Blair's  history  of  the  patriot,  so  much  which  can  be  accej)te<l  as 
accurate,  could  have  l)een  gathered  and  handed  down  by  a  blind 
minstrel.  However,  in  modern  times  we  have  examples  of  what 
the  blind  can  accomplish,  and  no  more  notable  case  not  many 
years  ago  than  the  Kight  Honourable  Henry  Fawcett,  not  only 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Connnons,  but  also  holding  the 
appointment  of  Postmaster  General  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom. 
Other  cases  are  known.  In  regard  to  accunu'v  of  description,  we 
can  vouch  for  the  portions  relating  to  Galloway,  which  are  nearly 
correct. 
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The  tendency  to  trust  to  documents  only  is  a  failing  with 
some,  but  the  many  merely  copy  from  books  without  referring  to 
the  originals,  and  in  this  way  most  inaccurate  statements  have 
been  circulated.  In  our  experience,  we  have  found  in  both 
courses  much  false  history  to  have  been  conveyed.  In  matters  of 
importance,  if  the  original  documents  differ  or  are  in  opposition  to 
tradition,  the  closest  investigation  is  necessary.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  early  documents  were  penned  by  ecclesiastics, 
the  consciences  of  not  a  few  of  whom  were  rather  elastic  and 
pliable.  Most  of  the  Scottish  records  were  lost  or  destroyed,  and 
those  of  England  are  followed  without  a  thought,  or  it  may  be 
want  of  knowledge,  of  the  bitter  feeling  towards  Scotland  which 
existed  from  an  early  period.  Careful  examination  will  expose 
that  too  often  falsehoods  were  the  rule.  Hume  in  his  HiMoty 
of  England  warns  his  readers  in  rcgard  to  this.  While 
such  was  general  from  an  early  period,  the  intensity  of  hatred 
to  Wallace  was  at  white  heat.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of 
Scottish  authors,  when  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  in  his  Robert  the  . 
BrucCy  insults  the  memory  of  the  patriot  by  stating  that  he  was 
"  a  thief,"  an  outlaw,  and  a  brigand.  The  following  is  an 
extract  which  appeared  in  T/ic  Galloway  Adverther^  8th 
April,  1897:— 

"  Of  King  Edward'^s  tour  in  the  north,  many  interesting  details 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Placita  Roll  of  his  army.  But  there 
is  one  which  transcends  them  all,  as  being  in  all  probability  the 
first  public  mention  of  an  individual  whose  name  was  soon  to  be 
written  large  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  At  the  gaol  delivery 
of  Perth  on  August  8th,  Matthew  York  was  accused  of  entering 
the  house  of  a  woman  in  company  with  a  thief,  one  William  le 
Waleys  (Wallace),  and  robbing  her  of  3d.  worth  of  beer. 
Matthew  was  a  priest,  and  claimed  benefit  of  clergy.  Wallace 
seems  to  have  escaped  arrest,  for  he  was  not  in  the  gaol.  It  is 
not  possible  to  affirm  to  the  identity  of  this  le  AValeys  with  the 
patriot,  but  it  is  highly  probable,  and  his  escapade  at  Perth  may 
account  for  the  known  fact  that  AVilliam  Wallace  was  an  outlaw 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  national  cause." 

The  foregoing  fully  implies  that  Wallace  was  the  le  Waleys, 
and  is  published  to  the  world  as  a  gi-eat  discovery  by  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  in  his  book  styled  Robert  the  Bruce,  forgetting  that 
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such  a  Wle  pitiful  charge  against  so  illustrious  a  man  required 
very  careful  investigation  before  being  put  in  print.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  one  previously  has  attempted  to  couple  Wallace 
with  such  a  transaction,  and  we  cannot  see  how  they  could.  The 
original  document  is  to  be  found  with  the  Scots  Documents  in 
the  Chapter  House,  Record  Office,  London.  We  have  a  copy, 
which  it  is  useless  to  give,  as  few  are  able  to  read  such  records, 
and  we  have  not  space  to  waste,  but  the  following  is  a  very  careful 
translation,  which  has  been  examined  and  confirmed  by  an  expert 
in  the  Record  Office  : — 

**  Matthew  of  York  was  attached  to  answer  to  Cristiane  of  St. 
Johns  of  plea  of  robbery,  and  thereupon  (she)  complains  that  on 
Thursday  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  Botolph  in  the  year  afore- 
said (24  Edward)  the  said  Matthew  came  to  the  toun  of  St. 
Johns  aforesaid  in  the  company  of  a  certain  thief — William  le 
Waleys — and  in  her  house  in  the  said  toun  took  and  furtively 
carried  away  her  goods  and  chattels  there  found  to  wit,  ale  to  the 
value  of  3d.,  against  her  will  and  to  the  damage  of  the  said 
Cristiane,  and  against  the  peace,  and  therefore  she  produces 
suit,  etc. 

"  And  the  aforesaid  Matthew  says  that  he  cannot  be  held  to 
answer  to  the  said  Cristiane  becaus  he  is  a  Clerk.  Therefore  an 
im|uisition  is  taken  r.r  officio.  And  the  jurors  say  upon  their 
oath  that  the  aforesaid  Matthew  came  to  the  aforesaid  toun  in 
the  company  of  the  aforesaid  William  and  took  away  the  goods 
of  the  said  Cristiane  as  she  has  charged  him.  Therefore  he  is 
adjudged  to  penitence."" 

(Contemporary  endorsement)   "  Pleas  of  the  Army  of  the  King 

in  Scotland  in  the  24th  year 
of  Edward  I.^ 

If  read  with  care,  it  should  be  seen  that  the  charge  is  m«ide 
against  a  priest,  Matthew  of  York,  and  not  against  Wallace. 
He  is  accused  of  having  come  to  the  toun  (Perth)  in  the  company 
of  a  certain  thief,  William  le  Waleys.  Also  the  jurors  refer  to 
the  said  Matthew  as  having  come  to  the  toun  in  the  company  of 
the  aforesaid  William,  and  took  away  the  goods,  as  Cristiane  lias 
charged  him.  Therefore  he  is  adjudged  to  penitence.  In  neither 
statement  does  it  appear  that  together  they  entered  the  woman'^s 
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house.  They  merely  came  into  the  toun  together — that  is,  were 
allowed  to  pass  the  gate,  etc.,  by  the  warder,  for  which  leave  had 
to  be  obtained.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  also  states  that  this 
(imaginary)  escapade  at  Perth  may  account  for  the  known  fact 
that  William  Wallace  was  an  outlaw  when  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  national  cause.  All  that  Sir  Herbert  advances  shows 
his  want  of  knowledge  of  AVaJlace's  career,  even  to  this  latter 
matter,  for  he  was  outlawed  (if  he  could  be  so  by  Edward  I.)  for 
having  wounded  (mortally  ?)  Selby,  son  of  the  English  Constable 
at  Dundee.  This  was  some  years  previous  to  the  Perth  visita- 
tion, by  some  believed  to  have  occurred  between  1291  and  1292. 
The  Perth  affair  was  in  1296. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  should  have  studied  the  subject  before 
classing  himself  with  other  writers  not  worthy  of  credit  in 
historical  matters.  ITiere  is  no  date,  but  as  St.  Botolph^s  feast  is 
mentioned  it  gives  a  clue,  as  it  was  held  on  the  17th  June,  and 
thus  close  on  King  Edward's  arrival  on  the  25th  June.  At  this 
period  AVallace  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  (St.  Johns 
or  Johnston),  and  with  his  co-patriots  took  up  his  quarters 
in  Methven  AVood.  He  left  them  there,  and  went  alone  to  St. 
Johnston,  and  obtained  admittance  under  an  assumed  name. 
His  object,  as  stated,  was  to  ascei-tain  if  the  town  could  l)e  taken^ 
but  found  it  to  be  too  strong.  He  learned,  however,  that  there 
was  a  chance  for  him  at  Kinclaven  Castle  in  the  same  county, 
and  he  returned  to  his  party  in  Methven  Wood,  which  they  left 
for  Kinclaven.  King  Edwaitl  proceeded  to  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
and  Banff*,  retiring  to  Perth  on  the  8th  August.  His  departure 
for  London  from  Berwick  was  on  the  16th  September,  1296. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  attack  on  AVallace  by  trying  to  brand 
him  as  a  thief.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  another  passage  states — 
"  Between  de  Brus,  the  Norman  knight,  and  AVallace,  the  out- 
lawed Scottish  brigand,  there  need  have  been  little  harmony  of 
habit  and  feeling,  so  little  as  to  make  co-operation  between  them 
impracticable,""  etc.  Here  again  we  have  insult.  Also  inaccuracy 
as  regards  Bruce,  for  as  the  descendant  of  the  Robert  de  Brix, 
who  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror 
to  England  in  a.d.  1066,  after  over  two  hundred  years  settlement 
of  his  family  in  England  and  Scotland,  how  can  he  be  called  a 
Norman  knight  ?     Superiority  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  which 
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the  origin,  ctc»,  of  the  Wallaces  will  not  admit  of:  hut  even  if 
otherwise,  the  term  is  erronetiua.  At  the  furthest,  Bmce  could 
only  h<*  classed  as  an  Anglo- Norm  an.  Then  as  to  Wallace  heing 
an  outlaw  and  a  brigand*  it  ii^a  falae  statement*  Purely  Sir  Herhert 
ought  to  have  Ijeen  certain  of  the  truth  of  i^uch  charge.^.  Ed  wan  1 
FirsU  King  of  England^  never  conciueretl  Scotland,  And  therefoi-e 
was  iKit  in  a  position  to  outlaw  any  one.  W^e  have  already  statetl 
that  it  hast  Iieen  supposed  such  a  declaration  was  made  when  Wal- 
W-e  mortalty  (?)  woundt.^1  Selhv,  the  son  of  the  EngHsh  Constable 
at  Dundee,  in  1^91  or  1S92.  Lastlv,  a  hrigand  h  a  fi-eebooter  who 
roves  about  in  isearch  of  plunder— a  robber.  What  j us tifi cation 
is  there  for  using  sucli  obnoKious  terms  to  one  so  noble  as 
Wallace  was?  fie  was  fighting  for  his  country,  and  properly 
seized  all  he  could  get  from  Scotland's  enemies.  We  have  in  all 
this  attempted  crimination  an  example  of  what  was  indulged  in 
by  the  dcscendanb  of  the  foreign  settlers  in  Scotland,  and  which 
H!em^  not  to  he  yc^t  extinct.  It  will  also  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  detestation  in  w  Inch  Wallace's  name  was  held  in  England 
and  thoHC  opposed  to  liitn  in  Scotland,  with  his  name  put  to 
every  kind  of  in^^ult,  as  shown  in  it  being  brought  into  the  pitiful 
jiiory  of  beer  robbery  at  Perth,  which  as  legards  \A^atlace  is 
tnylhical,  n  pure  invention,  worthy  of  his  enemies. 

For  the  ile tails  of  Wallace's  career,  so  far  as  known,  we  cannot 
do  better  tlmn  refer  to  James  Paterson's  Walimr  ami  His  Tmoft 
fkecondf  third,  and  fourth  editions.  The  tii'st  is  wanting  in  some 
intert5«ting  additional  information  omitted,  but  which  will  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  Henry  tlie  MinKtrel's  WaUare  published  in 
1570,  of  which,  so  far  as  known,  only  one  copy  is  extant^  having 

■  been  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Library,  and  now  cai-efolly  pr^^^rved 

tin  the  Ikitish  MusennL 

Anotlier  publication,  styled  Thr  Book  of  WaUace^  written  for 
and  issued  by  Tlie  (trampian  Club  in  1889,  is  too  largi^ly 
devoted  lo  general  sulijeets  and  accounts  of  those  wlui  iierved 
(Mward  First.  Follo\^ing  tlie  Hailes  school,  the  author  (I>r* 
Kogerti)  if»  too  fond  of  c^uentioning  statements  by  Henry  the 
ilinhlj^l^  and  taking  for  granted  what  appears  from  English 
iaurceH^ — a  dangerous  proceecUog.  Much  that  should  have  been 
giiren  is  oniittcd,  for  no  other  reason  apjiarently  than  to  have 

I  liiore  »pace  for  extr^tcts  from  English  documents,  of  the  value  to  be 
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attached  to  which  we  have  already  warned  readers  of  historv. 
Names  unknown  in  Wallace'^s  time  appear  in  abundance,  and  his 
index  is  wanting  in  those  who  fought  with  the  patriot.  The 
title  of  the  publication  should  have  been  '*  The  AVallace  Surname."" 
Wallace  was  an  exceptional  member  of  the  race,  and  not  to  be 
mixed  up  with  all  having  the  name,  who  are  numerous.  His 
kinsmen  were  limited  in  number. 

For  an  account  of  the  patriot's  expedition  to  Galloway  in 
1297,  we  have  to  refer  to  Cruggleton,  parish  of  Sorbie.  The 
capture  of  the  castle  has  l^een  considered  the  mdst  daring  of  his 
many  daring  exploits.  He  went  there  to  reinstate  his  co-patriot 
and  close  friend  Kerlie  (William  M'Cairill  alitis  M*Kerlie),  who 
fought  with  him  throughout.  Companions  to  the  last,  and  alone 
together  when  betrayed  at  Robroyston,  near  Glasgow,  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  August,  1305,  Wallace  was  captured  and 
M'Kerlie  slain.  This  infamous  deed  was  carried  out  by  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Ruskie,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith.  "The 
particulars  will  be  found  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  editions 
of  Paterson\s  Wallace  and  His  Times,  We  will  close  the  subject 
here  with  an  extract  from  the  original  Arundell  MS.  220  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  the  following  is  a  careful  translation: — 

"  In  the  year  1S05  AVilliam  Waleys  was  taken,  who  first  was 
a  rogue  and  a  robber,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  Knight  by  the 
Scots  in  the  War  of  Scotland,  and  becoming  their  leader  entered 
Northumbria  which  for  the  great  part  he  burned,  but  also  that 
noble  church  of  Exilsham.  But  he  was  captured  in  the  house  of  a 
certain  Rawe  Raa  by  the  lord  John  de  Menethet  (Menteith)  and 
taken  to  London  by  the  lord  John  de  Segrave,  And  there  having 
received  judgment,  was  there  also  first  dragged  as  a  traitor,  after- 
wards hung  as  a  robber,  and  being  taken  down  alive  he  was  be- 
headed as  an  outlaw.;  then  he  was  disembowelled  and  his  bowels 
burnt,  As  also  he  himself  had  burnt  the  church  of  men  and 
women.  After  this  he  was  divided  into  four  parts,  just  as  he 
would  have  separated  the  nation  of  the  Scots  from  Edward  their 
King.  And  his  head  was  hung  on  the  bridge  at  London,  his 
right  hand  on  the  bridge  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  beyond  the 
connnon  sewer,  his  right  foot  at  Berwick,  his  left  hand  at 
Stirling,  and  his  left  foot  at  Perth,  that  is,  St.  John's  town."" 
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What  occun-ed  at  Westminster  Hall  at  the  trial  is  not  worthy 
of  repetition.  The  charges  made  against  him  were  false.  What 
we  have  given  is  sufficient  to  show  the  diabolical  barbarity  exer- 
cised by  King  Edward  First  of  England  on  a  noble  hero  and 
patriot,  for  opposing  his  usurpation  of  Scotland.  The  dastardly 
way  in  which  the  patriot  was  captured  at  the  instigation  of 
Edward,  is  an  everlasting  stain  of  infamy  on  his  memory.  So 
powerful  a  King  so  to  act  from  the  lust  of  acquisition  was 
degrading  in  the  extreme,  and  places  him  on  a  footing  with  the 
lowest  of  the  uncivilised.  The  coupling  religion  with  what  was 
vile,  which  the  corrupt  Church  did  not  prohibit,^  was  largely  in 
use  with  the  said  King.  And  what  was  the  end  of  all.? — his 
death  in  a  cottage  in  the  small  hamlet  of  Burgh-upon-Sands,  on 
his  way  to  the  north  on  the  7th  July,  1307,  just  two  years  and 
two  days  after  the  capture  of  his  noble  opponent.  So  bitter  were 
his  feelings  in  regard  to  Scotland  that  he  obtained  promises  from 
his  son  (Prince  of  Wales)  that  he  would  boil  his  body,  detach  his 
bones,  and  carry  them  about  until  Scotland  was  subdued.  This 
was  not  carried  out,  and  his  body  was  buried  at  AVestminster 
Abbey. 

Wallace  was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  c^ery thing  that  was 
vile,  cruelty  being  prominent ;  but  his  nature,  as  can  be  learned, 
was  the  reveree.  The  guerilla  class  of  warfare  which  he  had  to 
carry  out  placed  him  in  a  light  which  was  not  his,  for  he  possessed 
a  noble  disposition,  and  never  swerved  from  the  object  he  fought 
for,  which  was  to  free  his  country  from  a  usurper. 

The  disposition  of  King  P^dward  I.  seems  to  have  pertained  to 
the  Norman  races,  as  largely  developed  in  the  perfidy  which 
existed  among  such  settlers  in  Scotland,  who  were  full  of  cupidity 
and  cunning  intrigue.  John  Stewart  of  Ruskie  was  a  worthy 
example  of  the  race.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Walter  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Menteith  (who  robbed  his  wife's  sister  of  the  earldom), 
and  grandson  of  the  then  Hereditary  Steward,  a  family  which  is 
believed  to  have  sprung  from  a  low  origin  (as  with  most  of  the 
other  foreign  settlers  in  Scotland),  the  first  of  note  from  being 
a  kitchen  page  in  the  establishment  of  King  David  First,  having 
risen  to  be  Steward  of  the  kingdom.  The  Church  had  much  to 
do  with  all  that  happened. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Lords 
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of  Gralloway,  Roland,  son  of  Fergus,  having  swom  allegiance  to 
his  own  king,  William  (the  Lion),  in  1186  did  the  same  to  King 
Henry  II.  of  England,  from  which  time  Galloway  was  considered 
as  belonging  to  England  and  under  their  rule.  We  have  shown 
in  our  account  that  Fergus,  first  Lord  of  Galloway  and  Roland's 
father,  did  not  belong  to  Galloway,  as  has  been  believed,  but  to 
have  been  of  Norse  origin.  The  frauds  so  general  all  over  Scot- 
land are  to  be  traced  to  the  advent  of  those  foreigners. 

The  blood-money  received  by  this  despicable  being  from  King 
Edward  for  his  villainous  conduct,  was  land  valued  at  £100.  To 
the  attendant  who  watched  Wallace,  forty  marks,  and  to  other» 
who  were  at  the  capture,  sixty  marks  were  to  be  divided  amongst 
them.  Such  information  appears  in  documents  in  the  Chapter 
House  (Scots  Documents).  In  June,  1306,  John  Stewart  also 
received  from  King  Edward  the  earldom  of  Lennox  revenues,  and 
the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow  in  Dumbartonshire. 

Immediately  after  King  Edward's  death,  John  Stewart 
(erroneously  called  Menteith)  deserted  England,  and  became  an 
adherent  of  Robert  Bruce.  What  an  exposition  of  duplicity  ! 
\Mh)  can  read  with  respect  the  careers  of  the  foreigners  in  Scot- 
land ? 


WALI.ACK  S    DAUGHTEU. 

As  a  subject  of  historical  interest  we  have  to  refer  to  Henry 
the  Minstrel's  statement  regarding  the  patriot's  issue.  There 
have  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  illegiti- 
macy, but  no  one  expressed  in  such  decided  terms  as  what  appeal's 
in  a  recent  publication  entitled  The  Book  of  Wallace.  In  its 
pages  we  are  told  "  the  entire  narrative  is  baseless ;  the  patriot 
died  im married.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  had  any  illegitimate 
issue."  The  way  this  conclusion  is  arrived  at  is  not  satisfactory. 
Henry  the  Minstrel  states  that  Wallace  was  married  and  left  a 
daughter,  which  information  was  obtained  from  an  account 
written  by  Maister  John  Blair,  who  acted  as  the  patriot's  chap- 
lain; and  his  (Henry's)  naiTative  is  called  a  true  translation  of  the 
"  fayr  Latyn  of  Maister  Blayr.*"  The  original  is  not  now  extant, 
but  that  it  existed  has  never  been  doubted.     One  of  those  who. 
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in  later  times,  seems  to  have  seen  it  was  Thomas  Chahnei*s, 
author  of  A  HiHory  of  the  House  of  Douglas.  The  patriot's 
reputed  wife  was  Marion,  the  daughter  of  Hew  Braidfute  of 
Lamington.  The 'author  of  The  Book  of  Wallace  follows  Dr. 
Jamieson'^s  edition  of  Henry's  Wallace.  The  words  are  (Book 
Fifth):— 

*'  In  Lanryk  diielt  a  gen  till  woman  thar, 

A  niadyn  myld,  as  my  buk  will  declar, 

Off  auchteyn  yeris  aid  or  litill  luor  off  age  : 

Als  bom  Bcho  was  till  part  off  lieretage. 
.    Hyr  fadyr  was  off  worschipe  and  renoune, 

And  Hew  Braidfute  he  hecbt  of  Lammyngtoime." 

Her  father  and  mother  are  mentioned  as  being  dead,  and  in 
Book  Sixth,  page  103,  is  written — 

"  Myn  auctor  sais,  scho  was  his  rychtwyss  wyff." 

And  at  page  104 — 

**  The  werray  treuth  I  can  nocht  graithly  tell, 
In  to  this  lyff  how  lang  at  thai  had  beyne  : 
Throuch  natural  courss  off  generacioune  befell, 
A  child  was  chewyt  thir  twa  lufferis  betuene, 
Quhilk  gudly  was,  a  maydyn  brycht  and  schene  ; 
So  forthyr  furth,  bo  ewyn  tyme  off  hyr  age, 
A  squier  Schaw,  as  that  full  woyll  was  seyne^ 
This  lyflat  man  hyr  gat  in  mariage." 

Next  vei-se — 

**  Rycht  gudly  men  come  off  this  lady  yini;. 
Forthyr  as  now  off  hyr  I  spek  no  mar." 

Dr.  Janiieson's  edition  of  Ileiirv's  Wallace  was  published  by 
the  Bannatyne  Chib  in  1820  from  a  :MS.  dated  a.d.  1488.  The 
author  of  The  Hook  of  Wallace  states  that  in  another  edition 
published  in  1594,  the  following  additional  lines  arc  given  : — 

**  This  vthir  maid  wedded  ane  Squyar  wicht 

Quhilk  was  weill  knawin  as  Cummin  of  Balliors  blude. 

And  thair  airies  bo  lyne  succeidid  richt 

To  Lammintoun  and  vthor  landis  gude. 

Of  this  mater  the  richt  quha  vnderstude, 

Heirof  as  now  I  will  na  mair  proceid  ; 

Of  my  sentence  schortlie  to  conclude, 

Of  vthir  thing  my  purpois  is  to  reid." 
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been  in  Galloway,  his  daring  exploit  there  at  Cruggleton  Castle ; 
lines  also  in  regard  to  his  co -patriot,  our  ancestor,  are  ex- 
cluded from  The  Book  of  Wallace.  Our  ancestor  is  only  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Wallace'^s  marriage,  which  the  said 
author  negatives,  and  his  being  with  Wallace  when  betrayed,  but 
even  both  names  are  excluded  from  the  index.  His  name  is  not 
given,  while  it  teems  with  names  unknown  in  the  time  of  Wallace. 
That  the  said  author  did  not  know  of  the  1570  edition  is  im- 
possible. As  a  professional  writer  he  resided  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  for  several  years,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
British  Museum.  The  edition  of  1594  may  be  considered 
as  mythical.  The  cause  of  his  action  we  are  not  ignorant  of,  but 
history  should  not  suffer.  We  only  value  accuracy,  and  try  to 
attain  it. 

From  the  words  "  other  maid,""  the  author  of  The  Book  of 
Wallace  concludes  that  another  daughter  is  referred  to — that  is, 
the  patriot  is  made  to  have  had  two  daughters,  whereas  in  the  orig- 
inal MS.  only  one  is  mentioned.  He  therefore  declares  the  whole 
to  be  fictitious.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  The  Minstrel  has  fabri- 
cated a  web  of  fiction."  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  Dr.  Rogers 
himself  has  created  a  web  of  confusion,  for  it  has  escaped  his  notice 
that  the  '*  other  maid  *'  might  refer  to  the  daughter  of  Marion 
Braidfute  by  her  husband — Schaw.  The  oral  histories  and  tradi- 
tions in  districts  are  not  to  be  put  aside  because  they  are  not  corro- 
borated by  extant  documents.  The  latter  are  too  often  silent  in 
regard  to  previous  history  and  particulars,  or  give  false  stiitements, 
which  would  never  have  l^een  discovered  had  it  not  been  for  the 
private  accounts  of  families  and  local  traditions  handed  down. 
As  we  will  show  under  our  account  of  the  Church,  charters  were 
obtained  under  false  representations,  and  truthful  history 
suppressed.  We  possess  the  confirmation  (the  original  lost)  of 
one  granted  by  King  Robert  I.  (Bruce)  to  the  prior,  etc.,  of  the 
Priory  of  Whithorn,  when  he  was  lying  sick  there,  and  "  wheedled 
owt  o**  verie  monie  lands,*"  which  was  based  on  fraud,  the  names 
of  persons  being  given  as  the  previous  ownei^  who  are  known  not 
to  have  possessed  an  acre  of  land  in  Galloway.  Our  friend  and 
correspondent,  the  late  well-known  Mr.  David  Laing,  LL.D.,etc., 
Signet  Library,  Edinburgh,  presented  it  to  us.  We  have  given 
it  in  full   under  Whithorn  Parish,  in  iMiuh  and  their  Owners. 
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RetoLirs  are  ali^o  found  with  the  names  of  lands  given  m  belong- 
ing to  intlividnals  while  owned  bv  others,  Burton^s  Hhtorjf  of 
Safiiufid  g\\c^  ^ouw  hmghi  a-s  to  the  vahie  of  ehartci^  for  truthful 
historv.  He  fully  exposed  the  falhiey  of  trusting  iniplieitly  to 
sueh  evidence,  whicii  we  fidly  corroborate  from  research  and 
ex|]erience.  We  therefore  reject  the  fvssertion  niiide  in  ojiposi- 
tion  to  Henry  the  MinstreF^  account.  Had  it  been  falst\  as  now 
asserted,  the  finding  such  ont  would  not  have  devolved  on  the 
author  of  77tc  Book  of  WftUmr  four  hnndix^d  years  after waids. 
The  patriot  wa>  too  much  t>f  a  public  character  for  such  a  state- 
ment as  having  left  issue,  if  false,  to  have  been  allowed  to  renmin 
nncleared  and  unexposed,  more  particuiarly  ^^  as  regarded  the 
Bai]lie!>,  whose  name,  as  mentioned  by  Nisbct  in  hi.s  St/A'tem  f^' 
Herald rtf^  was  Baliol,  and  so  odious  in  Scotland  that  it  w^as 
changed  to  Bfiillie.  Those  of  I^niington  have  always  claimed  to 
lie  the  descendants  of  Wallace's  chikL  We  regret  that  no  desire 
was  felt  by  us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  late  I.^rd 
Lamington  (the  heir  in  line)j  by  making  known  in  time  that  we 
were  also  intei^ested ;  but,  aware  of  The  Book  of  Walltur  being  in 
prograin,  and  the  authors  view  having  le*iked  out,  we  advised 
bini  of  the  same.     His  reply  was : — 

**  S6  ^ViLToN  Chescekt,  Lokbon, 
"  gnd  May,  1888. 

'*  DlIAR    Silt, 

''I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  historic  readei^  that  Sir  William  Wallace  did  have 
a  daughter  who  married  into  the  Baillie  family,  1  fear  that  I 
have  not  time  to  collect  all  the  authorities,  but  if  disputed*  the 
history  will  be  inaccurate. — I  am  faithfully  yours, 

"Lamington*^ 


What  is  wj'itteii  conveys  nothing  special,  but  it  sustains  the 
claim  lx*lieved  for  as  niajiy  centuries,  that  the  IMillies  were  tlje 
representatives  of  the  patriot,  and  tlie  way  this  arose  we  think 
the  context  will  show.  First  of  all,  however,  we  may  men  lion 
that  the  original  name  wn,^  BaillieuL  Renaude  de  BalHeul  is 
given  on  the  Dive  list  as  one  of  those  who  aocompiinied  William 
the  C'cniqucror  to  England  in  1066.  He  appears  to  have 
i^eturfied  to  Norniaudy,  and  his  son  Guy  went  to  England  with 
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William  Rufus  in  1087,  where  he  succeede<l  his  fkther  as  King  of 
England.  Guy's  father  possessed  Baillieul,  Dampicrre,  Harcourt, 
and  other  lands  in  Normandy,  from  the  first  of  wliich  the  sur- 
name  was  derived.  This  was  the  line  from  which  was  John 
Baliol,  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  for  a  short  time  the  puppet  King 
of  Scotland.  There  is  a  small  town  so  called  about  two  miles 
from  Argenton.  The  lands  in  Normandy  were  retained,  and 
large  grants  were  bestowed  in  England.  It  has  been  stated  that 
Sir  Alexander  Baliol  of  Cavei-s  was  the  uncle  of  John  Baliol. 
This  cannot  be  traced,  but  he  certainly  was  of  the  same  family, 
and  his  Chamberlain  during  his  reign  in  1292.  By  his  wife 
Isabel,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  de  Chillam  (widow  of 
David  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole),  he  had  two  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  William,  and  it  was  the  younger  son  to  whom  the 
lands  of  Preston  (also  Hoprig)  in  Haddingtonshire,  were 
granted.  He  was  the  Sir  William  Baillie  who  is  mentioned 
as  having  married  the  heiress  of  Lamington,  and  thereby 
obtained  the  estate.  In  a.d.  1357,  he  obtained  from  Sir  John 
Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Hyndshaw  and 
Walston.  The  "  uther  maid ""  mentioned  by  the  Minstrel 
appears  to  have  been  his  wife,  and  the  granddaughter  of  the 
patriot  and  Marion  Braidfute,  by  their  daughter  who  married 

Schaw.     The  [mtriot's  daughter  must    have  been  lx)rn  in 

1298,  and  thus,  between  that  date  and  1357,  time  fully  admitted 

for Schaw  and  his  wife  to  have  had   a  (laughter  married. 

Because  direct  proof  is  wanting,  the  author  of  TUl  Book  of 
Wallace  calls  it  fiction.  If  so  in  this  case,  in  all  othei*s  should 
positive  proof  Ix?  re<|uired  ;  and  most,  if  not  all  the  ancient  [)ro- 
prietors  in  ScotUuid,  might  be  classed  as  illegitimate,  for  since 
the  Reformation,  when  the  registers  in  the  religious  houses  were 
destroyed  by  interested  individuals,  legal  proof  as  to  marrijiges, 
etc.,  were  lost  to  most  families.  Unchallenged  for  centuries,  and 
nothing  found  to  disprove,  nuist  be  accepted  as  the  proof.  Even 
sinc*e  the  Reformation,  in  too  many  cases  the  {)arish  records  are 
worthless  or  faulty  as  regards  marriages,  births,  and  deaths. 
Some  years  show  blank — not  an  entry — others  with  one  or  two, 
almost  as  if  general  sbignation  had  existed.  Baptisms  in  some 
instancies  were*  attested  by  witnesses.  Without  such  precautions 
how  could  legitimacy  in  aftertimes  be  verified,  if  insisted  on  .'' 
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Yet  attestations  by  witnesses  were  exceptional,  and  not  general. 
With  royalty  illegitimacy  could  not  be  concealed,  but  the 
way  such  issue  were  pro\nded  for  rather  acted  as  an  incentive, 
for  it  brought  no  disgrace.  It  is  too  common,  unfortunately,  to 
fail  in  finding  the  Christian  names  of  wives,  and  in  many  other 
cases  who  they  were  is  in  darkness,  and  cannot  be  traced.  We 
also  know  that  assumed  issue  and  changelings  were  not  infrequent ; 
one  having  occurred  so  late  as  about  the  end  of  last  century  is 
known  to  us.  Our  object  in  introducing  such  subjects  is  to  show 
that  the  want  of  positive  proof  of  Wallace  having  had  a  daughter 
is  in  no  way  opposed  to  what  has  come  down  as  a  fact  to  the 
present  time. 

In  1587  the  male  line  of  the  Baillies  of  Lamington  terminated 
Anth  the  succession  of  Margaret,  who  succeeded  her  father.  Sir 
William  Baillie.  He  had  married  Margai-et,  daughter  of  Lord 
Maxwell  and  widow  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus.  His  daughter 
and  heiress,  the  said  Margaret,  married  her  cousin  Edward 
Maxwell,  Commendator  of  Dundrennan  Abbey,  and  had  issue. 
The  subsequent  ownership  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
heiresses.  Including  Margaret,  already  given,  there  have  been 
five,  with  intermediate  male  descendants,  their  issue.  The  pro- 
perty has  thus  gone  to  five  different  families,  the  last  being 
Cochrane,  from  a  younger  son  of  the  eighth  tiarl  of  Dundonald. 
Until  created  a  peer  in  1880  as  Lord  Lamington,  the  late  baron 
was  well  known  in  Parliament  as  Biiillie-Cochmne.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  Wallace,  now  Ix)rd  Lamington. 
From  1587,  the  direct  male  line  of  the  Baillies  from  the  patriot^s 
daughter  was  carried  on  by  the  Baillies  of  Dunragit  (parish  of 
Old  Luce,  alias  Glenluce),  the  representatives  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  patriot  and  his  wifels  granddaughter.  The  first 
of  Dunragit  was  Cuthbert  Baillie,  who  was  rector  of  Cumnock, 
and  became  Commendator  of  Glenluce  Abbey.  He  was  also 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland  from  1512  to  1514,  when  he 
died.  He  became  the  owner  of  the  Dunragit  estate,  which  is 
close  to  the  Abbey.  Whom  he  mamed  is  unknown,  but  he  left 
male  issue,  which  in  succession  was  continued  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  last  owner,  Thomas  Baillie,  died  without  issue. 
The  next  heir  was  his  cousin,  John  M*Kerlie  (see  Cruggleton, 
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parish  of  Sorbie).     The  particulars  are  peculiar,  and  are  given 
under  Dunragit 

The  tone  assumed  by  the  author  of  The  Book  of  Wallace^  not 
only  as  to  the  issue  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  but  also  as  regards 
Henry  the   Minstrel  as  an   authority,  has  caused  us  to  enter 
into  particulars,  which  we  have  given  in  our  preceding  account 
of  the  patriot.     He  has  followed  David  Dalrymple,  aluis  I^rd 
Hailes,  a  Lord  of  Session,  in  detracting  from  Henry's  position 
and  work  as  a  writer,  to  sustain  mythical  ideas ;  but  it  will  not 
pa^is  when  strict  investigation  is  carried  out.     The  worthlessness 
of  his  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  pen,  as  the  follow- 
ing  extracts   from    his   book    will   show.     He   states : — "  That 
Henry  availed  himself  of  written  narratives  is  entirely  credible, 
and  in  evidence  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  localities  associated 
with  the  patriot  are  described  accurately.     But  whatever  the 
actual  sources  of  his  authority,  the  Minstrel  has  in  utilising  them 
lapsed  frequently  into  error.     His  details  consist  of  a  series  of 
episodes  brought  together  without  order  or  any  approach  to 
chronological   arrangement,   and    many   of   his   statements    are 
inconsistent  with  each  other."'''     He  then  goes  on  to  state: — "But 
while  thoroughly  unreliable  as  an  historical  guide,  Henry ""s  testi- 
mony may  be  freely  accepted  in   relation  to  such  of  the  hero's 
achievements   as   are   confirmed    by    an    intelligent    tradition.^ 
Why,  then,  have  written  so  much  about  it  ?     We,  and  no  doubt 
others,  are   aware    that  the  Minstrel   gives  some  contradictory 
statements,  as  dealt  with  in  our  account  of  the  patriot  which 
precedes    this   of   his   daughter.       We    therein    have    given    an 
example  of  what  the  blind  can  do,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Fawcett, 
M.P.  and  Postmaster-CTeneral  ;  and  to  (irahvegians  we  can  bring 
it  closer  when  we  mention  A.  Denniston,  the  well-known  teacher 
of  music  in  the  district.     He  also  was  known   as  a  writer  <m 
various  subjec'ts,  as  letteiN  in  the  local   prt^ss  have  shown.     Our 
own  experience  of  him  IxMug  peculiar,  may  be  related.     One  fore- 
noon, when  at  Galloway  House,  we  happened  to  take  a  stroll  on 
the   road   to    Whithorn,    and    having    turnetl    back    abreast    of 
Cruggleton  farm,  a  [wdestrian  overtook  us,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation.     He  directed    our  attention    to  places  around,  and 
specially  to  Ciuggleton  Castle,  telling  us  that  it  had  belongwl  to 
the  M*Kerlies,  "  wha  were  aye  fechtei-s,*"     This  was  several  miles 
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from  hin  plare  «rf  re*ideDce.  We  focmd  him  to  be  tctt  intelli- 
Z^fnT-  In  m^ing  up  to  ii>w  it  w&»  b^  he&nzi^  cxir  footstep,  and 
'vr  o>.?  7ou%  Ik:  eririentlT  cixici'viickd  that  we  did  not  bekmg  to 
Gallow^j,  We  dia  not  mciet  him  face  to  £ice.  and  hiMl  not  the 
rr«rAt  remote  idea  that  we  were  cooTer^in^  with  a  blind  man. 
We  Rw^tioned  at  Gallowaj  Hocise  having  met  with  a  Tery  intelli- 
ir^nt  ftran^r.  vhen  the  late  Ladj  GallowAv  at  once  said  it  must 
ha^e  h^iren  I>eTinLston  from  Whithorn,  and  inquirr  confinned 
thL*.  We  have  thus  given  two  example-^  in  oar  own  lifetime  of 
notable  blind  individuals  and  others  no  dcubt  coold  be  foand. 
Knowing  the  Min*trer>  narrative  of  -  Wallace,"  we  condemn  any 
di^fiaragement  of  Henr\-  and  hi*  tnithfulnejciw 

Before  closing  our  remarks  in  regard  to  Sir  William  Wallace 
and  hi.^  daughter,  we  have  again  to  recur  to  the  author  of  TTIr 
Book  of  WalLnc.  and  regret  that  he  should  have  so  misjudged 
what  he  dealt  with,  for  Henry  the  Minstrefs  narrative  is  now 
valued  a*  it  wa-*  wont  to  be  before  Lord  Hailes,  as  a  lawyer  and 
without  sound  historical  knowlevlge,  begim  to  question  its 
accuracy.  In  The  Book  of  IVaiLur.  creilit  is  undoubtedly 
given  to  the  Minstrel,  but  it  would  hiive  been  better  let  alone, 
for  consi-^tencv  i^  wanting.  We  can  all  rai'ie  objections :  and  thus 
following,  <o  far,  the  authors  ex;imple,  we  object  to  his  describ- 
ing Boyd  a-*  WallacvV  lieutenant,  which  no  one  else  has  ever 
done.  ITie  Boyd^  have  been  called  the  descendants  of  Simon, 
the  younger  brother  of  Wallacx-,  the  tii>t  of  the  Stewart  line. 
This  Simon  is  stated  to  have  had  a  -«<in  nanieil  Robert,  who  from 
his  fair  complexion  was  allied  Boyt  or  Boyd,  from  the  Gaelic 
boidh.  Under  Galloway  House,  pjirish  of  Si^rbie,  the  particulars 
will  be  found.  What  we  rx-late  there  of  the  Stewards  and  their 
origin,  does  not  atfonl  any  pretext  for  placing  Boyd,  while  with 
Wallace,  as  holding  a  higher  pi>sition  than  the  others  who  com- 
posed the  >niall  l^and  of  co- pat  riots.  Such  was  not  his  position  : 
others  stood  higher.  Also,  a>  we  have  already  mentioned.  The 
Book  of  IValliur  would  have  conveyetl  in  better  form  what  it  con- 
tains had  it  lK*en  entitled  The  IValliur  ^stirname.  The  bring- 
ing together  so  many  hearing  the  name,  pist  and  present,  and 
coupling  them  with  an  outline  histoiy  of  the  patriot, makes  them 
all  as  one,  and  a  race  of  henx^s  because  he  was  one.  **The 
Vallaoe^  was  an  exceptional  man«  and  should  be  kept  as  such. 
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We  make  these  observations,  as  families  unknown  in  the  patriot's 
time  are  now  thrust  forward  in  his  history,  while  his  conipanions- 
in-arms  are  scarcely  mentioned,  and  those  unknown  in  his  time 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  As  one  example,  Stephen  of 
Ireland  is  not  mentioned.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  an 
expatriated  Irish  chief,  was  one  of  AV^al lace's  most  gallant  com- 
panions, and  is  often  named  in  all  previous  histories  as  a  brave 
warrior.  He  was  one  of  the  three  who  climbed  the  giddy  height 
(the  rock  is  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with  the  sea 
beneath)  when  Cruggleton  Castle  was  retaken.  His  companions 
were  Wallace  and  Mac Cairill,  nUas  M'Keilie,  the  owner.  The 
first  of  the  latter's  ancestors  who  settled  in  Galloway  in  1095  was 
an  Irish-Scot,  and  the  fact  that  Stephen  and  he  are  usually  men- 
tioned as  having  been  together  when  fighting,  leads  to  the 
belief  that  they  were  not  cmly  companions-in-arms,  but  of  a 
closer  tie.  Galloway  was  re-peopled  with  Irish-Scots  of  the 
Goidel  (Gaelic)  race.  Another  omission  in  The  Book  of  Wallace^ 
together  with  the  daring  exploit  at  Cruggleton,  in  the  list  of 
places  bearing  the  patriot's  name,  is  **  Wallace's  Camp  "  on  Bore- 
land  farm,  near  Garlics,  parish  of  Minnigaff,  where,  as  IxJieved, 
the  halt  was  made  Ixjfore  proceeding  to  AVigton  Castle,  and  then 
at  night  to  Ciiiggleton,  about  twelve  miles  further  south. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  answerable  for  another  inconsistency, 
but  as  the  author  of  The  Hook  of  Wallace  had  to  do  with  the 
erection  of  the  monument  at  Abbey  Craig,  we  may  suppose  that 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  misuse  of  the  patriot's  name  in  filling 
it  with  the  busts  of  men  great  in  their  respective  lines,  but  with- 
out any  connection  in  any  form  or  way  with  the  patriot's  family, 
or  as  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  shared  in  the  struggle. 
The  monument  thus  l>ecomes  derogatoiy  to  the  memory  of  the 
patriot  as  a  warrior.  In  a  book  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Argyll,  Scotland  As  It  Was  and  ./.v  It  /.v,  he  writes 
as  follows  : — "  Who  can  com{)ute  or  reckon  up  the  debt  which 
Scotland  owes  to  the  few  gallant  men  who,  inspired  by  a  splendid 
courage  and  a  noble  faith,  stood  by  the  Bruce  in  the  War  of 
Independence  ?  Some  of  these  men  were  the  descendants  of 
ancestors  who  had  held  the  same  relative  service  in  all  the  olden 
contests  which  had  built  up  the  kingdom  of  the  nation."  It  will 
be  observed  that   Wallace's   name   is   not    menticmed,  but   his 
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co-patriots^  services  may  be  hinted  at  in  the  last  sentence,  in 
obscure  language.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  our 
remarks  about  Bruce,  he  was  for  long  on  the  English  side. 
When  at  last  he  fought  for  Scotland  it  was  for  the  Crown,  and 
he  gained  it  through  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  stirring  up 
the  descendanis  of  the  Anglo-Xormans  and  other  foreigners  in 
Scotland  to  join  his  standard,  arising  from  King  Edward  having 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  Church.  Previously  English  at 
heart,  it  then  became  antagonistic  to  England.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  the  Church  then  was.  A  man  excommunicated 
for  murder  being  forgiven  and  put  forward  to  support  the 
Church.  Such  was  Robert  Bruce  at  that  time.  We  have 
already  given  a  short  account  of  his  origin,  and  when  his 
ancestor  left  Normandy,  who,  as  an  Anglo-Norman,  accounts 
for  the  Duke  of  Argyll  placing  him  on  the  pedestal  which 
belongs  to  Wallace,  who  was  of  Celtic  lineage.  So  far  as  can  be 
traced,  the  first  of  the  Campbells  was  a  foreigner — stated  to  be 
an  Anglo-Norman — who  got  in  marriage  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  an  Irish-Scot  name<l  O'Devin.  He  had  settled  and 
obtained  lands  in  Argyllshire.  Thus  by  male  origin  the  chief 
family  of  the  Campbells  are  not  of  Gaelic  blood.  The  people 
under  them  were.  We  have  in  the  Duke'*s  statement  the  usual 
worship  of  Bruce,  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  previous 
conduct.  It  was  with  Bruce  that  CamplxiU  of  I^ocliawe  really 
saw  service  after  the  betrayal  of  the  patriot.  Sir  William 
Wallace  went  to  his  aid  in  Argyllshii-e  in  1297,  and  secured  for 
him  his  position,  but  no  gratitude  was  shown,  for,  instead  of 
following  the  patriot,  he  appears  to  have  remained  at  Lochawe. 
This  also  may  have  caused  Bruce  to  have  been  thrust  into  a 
wrong  position  in  Scotland  A,h  It  Was  and  A.s  It  /.y,  for  the  author 
cannot  deny  that  to  Wallace  and  his  small  band  of  co-patriots 
does  Scotland  owe  its  independence  and  present  position. 
Under  the  feudal  systems  introduced  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Anglo-Norman  settlei-s,  the  people,  and.  especially  those  in 
the  Highlands,  had  sunk  into  bondage,  and  were  unable  to  act  if 
those  in  possession  of  the  land  did  not  favour  it.  The  struggle 
was  thus  a  desperate  one  in  having  pioneered  and  kept  open  the 
way  by  which  Bruce  and  his  followers  reaped  the  benefit.  He 
gained  the  crown,  and  lavishly  did  he  bestow  lands  and  honoui's 
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on  those  who  supported  him  in  the  end,  with  senice  short 
Wallace  and  most  of  his  brave  companions  were  slain,  or  had 
died.  One  of  them,  our  own  ancestor,  left  his  son  too  young  to 
bear  arms,  and  as  a  ward  of  the  Churchmen  at  Whithorn  Priorj'. 
His  existence,  for  reasons  mentioned  under  Cruggleton,  parish  of 
Sorbie,  was  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  Bruce,  and  his  father'^s 
services  were  thus  overlooked.  Scotsmen  would  do  well  to  know 
more  about  the  great  struggle  for  their  countrv'*s  independenc*e, 
and  not  be  carried  away  by  the  eulogiums  heaped  on  Robert 
Bruce,  who,  it  should  be  i*emembered,  was  an  enemy  for  long,  and 
did  not  support  AVallace,  the  hero  of  Scotland. 


KING    KDWAUl)    I. 

When  Edward  I.,  in  a.d.  le3(X),  ovenan  Eastern  Galloway,  he 
sent  a  small  force  across  the  Cree  into  the  western  part  (Wigton- 
shii-e).  The  object  was  to  overawe,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
conciliate  the  inhabitants.  The  success  attending  this  is  not 
known ;  but  as  connections  of  Somerled,  ruler  of  Argyll,  the 
Mac  Doualls  (Mac  Dougalls),  who  had  settled  in  the  district 
from  Argyllshire,  followed  their  ancestor  (Somerled)  in  the 
opposition  given  to  the  Hiiue  chiini,  and  attacked  Thomas  and 
Alexander  Bruce  on  9th  relmiary,  1 30(5-7,  on  their  arrival  at 
Loch  Ryan  with  700  men  from  Ireland  and  Can  tyre.  Dougal 
or  Dungal  Mac  Doiiall  or  Mac  Dougall  was  the  leader,  and  the 
Bruces,  with  Reginald  C'raufurd,  being  severely  wounded,  were 
captured  and  sent  to  Carlisle,  where  they  were  executed  without 
delay.  !Mac  Douall  also  sent  as  trophies  the  heads  of  Malcolm 
M'Kaill,  styled  Lord  of  Can  tyre,  and  those  of  two  Irish  chiefs 
who  had  lK»en  slain.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  three 
were  Irish-Scots  from  Antrim.  For  this  s{K*cial  service,  so 
pleasing  to  King  Edward,  by  "  de  nianu  regis  "^  Mac  Douall  was 
knighted  on  the  26th  March  of  the  same  year.  On  the  7th  July 
following  (1307),  King  Edward  died,  which  was  a  happy  event 
for  Scotland.  Robert  Bruce,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his 
brothers,  went  to  Galloway  in  the  autunni  of  1307,  and  got  the 
inhabitants  to  join  him,  when  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Mac 
Doualls  and  those  of  other  enemies.    St.  John  was  then  governor 
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of  the  district,  to  whom  King  Edward  II.  sent  a  large  force  to 
act  against  Bruce,  who  then  retired  to  the  north.  Next  year, 
however,  his  brother  Edward  went  to  Galloway,  and  defeated  the 
Mac  Doualls  and  others  opposed  to  him  on  the  29th  June,  1308. 
The  slaughter  is  stated  to  have  been  great.  Then  St.  John,  at 
the  head  of  1500  horsemen,  was  surprised  by  Edward  Bruce  near 
the  Cree,  and  totally  defeated.  He  drove  out  the  English  and 
reduced  the  district  to  allegiance.  The  lands  forfeited  by  Baliol, 
Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan  (who  had  fled  to  England),  and  the 
other  heir-parceneis,  together  with  the  Lordship  of  Galloway, 
were  conferred  upon  Edward,  by  his  brother,  Robert  Bruce. 
He  had  also  the  Earldom  of  Canick,  both  of  which  combined 
gave  him  great  power  in  the  south-west.  As  Lord  of  Galloway, 
he  not  only  confirmed  the  possessions  and  privileges  of  the 
religious  houses,  but  confened  upon  them  too  many  additional 
gifts.  His  brother,  the  King,  had  been  greatly  imposed  upon,  and 
especially  by  the  prior  of  Whithorn,  in  regard  to  lands  over 
which  they  wished  to  have  the  superiority.  In  1310,  Edward  II. 
appointed  Ingerham  de  Umfravillc  to  negotiate  with  the  Gal- 
wegians,  but  he  failed  in  his  purpose.  In  1312,  however,  Duncjin 
MacDonald,  son  of  Dunegal,  adhered  to  the  English  interest,  by 
accepting  the  protection  of  King  Edward  II.  In  May,  1315, 
Edward  Bruce,  with  six  thousand  men,  went  over  to  Ireland,  to 
assist  the  Irish  to  free  themselves  from  the  English  rule,  and  his 
brother,  the  King,  followed  him  with  a  reinforcement.  Edward 
Bruce  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  but  not  being  properly 
supported,  after  three  years'  continuous  fighting,  he  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Fanghart,  near  Dundalk,  on  the  14th  October,  1318. 
Little  could  he  have  known  of  Ireland  and  its  history.  He  was 
not  married,  but  Isobel,  sister  of  David,  Earl  of  Athole,  had  a 
bastard  son  to  him,  named  Alexander,  to  whom  the  King  gave 
the  Lordship  of  Galloway,  limiting  the  gift  to  heirs-male ;  but 
he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  on  the  19th  July,  1333, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  Eleanor,  by  Eleanor  Douglas,  who 
inherited  the  Earldom  of  Carrick. 

In  1330,  after  the  death  of  King  Robert  I.,  Thomas  Randolph, 
Earl  of  Moray,  made  a  progress  through  Galloway,  and  held  a 
justice  court  at  Wigton  ;  and  in  1332  the  district  was  ravaged 
by  him  and  Archibald  Douglas,  in  revenge  for  the  share  they 
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had  in  forcing  the  Scots  to  abandon  their  designs  on  Pei-th. 
During  the  minority  of  King  David  II.,  Edward  III.  of  England 
renewed  the  War  of  Succession  by  supporting  the  pretensions  of 
Edward,  son  of  John  Baliol,  who  had  abdicated  the  throne.  In 
the  war  which  ensued,  Galloway  was  peculiarly  involved.  The 
new  connection  of  the  i3aliol  and  other  English  families,  coupled 
with  those  of  doubtful  Celtic  origin,  such  as  the  MacDoualls, 
etc.,  in  the  district,  produced  the  natural  effect.  The  intro- 
duction of  so  many  foreigners  resulted  in  a  numerous  band  of 
uni-eliable  settlers  on  Scottish  soil.  AVhen  King  David  II.  was 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  in  1347,  Sir  ^lalcolm  Fleming 
(who  for  services  had  been  created  Earl  of  Wigton)  and  others 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  Earl,  however,  escapetl.  MacDouall 
and  his  son  Duncan  wei*c  also  captured,  but  liberated  on  giving 
hostages  to  take  part  against  the  Scots.  This  service  of  the 
MacDoualls  with  King  David  was  exceptional,  and  did  not  last 
long.  The  English  victory  at  Durham  encouraged  Edward 
Baliol,  who,  to  obtain  influence  with  the  Galwegians,  took  up  his 
residence  in  Buittle  Castle.  The  MacDoualls  and  MacCullochs, 
with  others,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  the  King  of  England  (Rot. 
Scotiae),  supported  him  in  this  movement.  It  was  futile.  When, 
however,  a  negotiation  was  in  jn'ogress  for  the  release  of  David  II., 
Patrick  Maculach,  William  de  Aldebrugh,  and  John  de  Wiggin- 
ton,  commissioners  for  Baliol.  made  a  {)rotestation  to  Edwanl  III. 
and  his  Council,  against  injuring  his  rights,  who  gave  an  assur- 
ance to  that  effect.  In  1'35»3,  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Douglas, 
entere<l  Galloway  in  connnand  of  a  force,  and  reduced  it  to 
olx^ience.  Duncan  MacDouall,  one  of  the  leaders  who  opposed 
him,  was  compelled  to  renounce  fealty  to  the  King  of  England, 
wliich  he  did  in  Cunmock  church  in  Ayi-shire,  in  presence  of  the 
Regent  Stewart,  and  which  vow  he  faithfully  adhered  to. 

ITie  foreign  blood  introduced  into  the  district,  principally 
through  King  David  I.,  and  the  fii*st  lords  of  Galloway,  produced 
the  evil  effects  mentioned.  The  failure  of  the  Baliol  insuiTcction 
brought  trouble  to  not  a  few  of  his  supportei-s  ;  but  most  of 
them  acknowledged  Bruce,  and  thus  saved  themselves.  The 
AlacDoualls  and  the  MacCullochs  continued  to  exist,  notwith- 
standing all  the  changes  that  (K-curred,  which  may  l)e  ascribed  to 
the  support  they  obtained  from  the  kings  of  P^ngland,   whose 
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vassals  they  naturally  were,  having  received  both  pay  and 
pensions.  Even,  however,  after  the  disturbances  mentioned  had 
been  got  over,  still  it  did  not  bring  peace  to  the  district.  Sir 
Malcolm  Fleming,  the  firxt  Earl  of  Wigton,  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Thomas,  his  own  son  having  predeceased  him.  This 
successor,  as  appears  by  a  charter,  dated  8th  February,  1371-2, 
disposed  of  the  Earldom  "  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,''  to  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  having  been  induced  to  sell  it 
on  "  account  of  grevious  feuds  that  had  arisen  between  him  and 
the  more  powerful  of  the  ancient  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the 
Earldom.  (Robertson's  Index),  The  word  indigenoiut  is  erro- 
neous. The  said  charter  was  confirmed  by  Robert  II.,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.  The  feuds,  as  the  language  of  the 
charter  implies,  would  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  Celtic 
feeling  against  titles  and  charters,  and  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  Flemings  and  the  Douglases  were  both  of  Flemish  origin^ 
and  strangei-s  to  Galloway.  The  whole  district  was  thus  dealt 
with  as  a  business  affair;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
superiority  over  the  lands  was  thus  conveyed  under  royal 
authority,  it  is  not  to  ha  wondered  at  that  the  "  Galwegians 
wild  as  ocean  gale,"*  as  described  in  Marmiou^  had  every  reason 
to  protest  against  such  intruders.  As  for  "  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants,''  cdias  the  aborigines,  we  question  as  to  the  then  existence 
of  any  remnant.  As  a  then  distinct  race,  it  was  not  possible,  as 
should  Ije  learned  from  what  we  have  already  wiitten.  That 
they  were  principally  absorbed  by  the  Goidcls  (Gaels),  and  after- 
wards such  as  remained  by  the  (  ymri,  is  to  he  believed.  Sir 
Archibald  Douglas  now  assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wigton. 
His  designation  after  his  elevation  in  rank  in  1*389,  was  P'arl  of 
Douglas,  and  Lord  of  Galloway.  He  had  the  ftonhrlquet  of 
"  Archibald  the  Grim.""  He  died  at  Threave  Castle  on  the 
3iti  February,  1400-1.  The  history  of  his  family,  from  their 
origin  to  their  fall,  will  be  found  under  Threave,  parish  of 
Kelton.  Their  rule  over  Galloway  was  oppressive,  extending 
from  1569  to  1455,  in  all,  sixty -eight  years,  during  which  short 
period  several  of  them  were  in  possession  in  line.  On  the 
9th  June,  1455,  James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  condemned,  and 
his  possessions  forfeited.  The  King  then  led  an  army  into  the 
district,  and  after  a  short  siege,  the  castle  of  Threave  was  taken. 
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On  the  4th  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Lordship  of  Galloway 
(including  the  Earldom  of  Wigton)  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 
Subsequently,  the  Lordship  of  Galloway,  with  the  castle  of 
Threave,  and  the  customs,  etc.,  of  the  burghs  of  Kirkcudbright 
and  Wigton,  were  conferred,  with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  on 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  whom  the  King  married  in  July,  1469,  as 
part  of  her  dowr}'. 

In  the  Parliament  held  after  the  death  of  King  James  III., 
Hailes,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  appointed  governor  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Wigton  shires,  until  James  IV.  should  attain  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  on  the  10th  March,  1493-4.  At  the  battle  of 
Sauchie,  in  1488,  Tytler  states  that  "  the  first  division  (of  the 
rebel  army)  was  led  by  Lord  Hailes,  and  the  Master  of  Hume, 
and  composed  of  the  hardy  spearmen  of  East  I^thian  and  the 
Merse.  Lord  Gray  commanded  the  second  line,  formed  of  the 
fierce  Galwegians,  and  the  more  disciplined  and  hardy  Borderei-s 
of  Liddesdale  and  Annandale,  men  trained  from  infancy  to  arms, 
and  happy  only  in  a  state  of  war.*"  Among  the  Galloway  men 
on  this  occasion  was  Alexander  M'C'ulloch  of  Myrton,  who  was 
master  of  the  King's  hawks,  and  a  favourite  at  the  court  of 
James  IV.  He  was  given  a  pension  of  i?100  a  year.  In  after- 
times,  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary,  the  loyalty  of  Gallo- 
way was  conspicuous. 

'We  have  mentioned  the  riemings  as  Earls  of  Wigton  ;  and  tlie 
grasping  of  lands  when  an  opportunity  offered  was  again  shown 
about  the  Reformation  time  by  Malcolm,  third  Lord  Fleming, 
who  was  in  favour  at  court,  and  who  tried  to  get  a  re-settlement 
in  Galloway.  In  a  charter,  a.d.,  1540,  in  coiniection  with  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Margaret,  he  is  called  brother  to  Malcolm, 
the  prior  at  Whithorn.  How  two  brothers  alive  could  l)ear  the 
same  ('hristian  name,  has  yet  to  be  solved.  We  read  the 
charter,  which  (with  other  papers)  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  W.S.,  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh.  It  must 
have  been  mis-written. 


THE    STEWARDS    (sTEWARlT?). 

Some  recent  writei-s,  from  motives  which  we  understand,  have 
described  the  Wallace  race  as  vassals  of  the  Stewarts ;  but  it  is 
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unfair  to  make  such  assertions,  without  giving  the  full  history, 
or  at  least,  a  correct  outline.  We  have,  therefore,  to  state  that 
it  is  only  from  the  twelfth  century  that  the  Stewarts  are  known, 
and  first  in  the  person  of  Walter,  who  entered  the  household  of 
King  David  I.  as  Skutilsveinar — i,e,^  kitchen-page.  His  grand- 
father's name  was  Flaad,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  William  the 
Conqueror's  army,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  he  came  from  Brittany,  but 
without  success.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  not  of  note,  for 
the  Conqueror  was  lavish  in  giving  lands  to  his  followers,  and  as 
admitted  by  Eyton  in  his  History  of  Shropshire  and  Its  Antiquities^ 
neither  Flaad  nor  his  son  Alan  were  possessed  of  any  lands  in 
England  before  the  begiimi ng  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.,  the 
Conqueror's  grandson.  The  first  infeftment  of  lands  was  in 
Norfolk  in  a.d.  1100  and  1101,  and  next  in  Shropshire  after 
1102,  and  before  1109.  Domesday  Booh  was  commenced  subse- 
quent to  1080,  and  completed  in  1086.  After  the  Conquest, 
William  the  Conqueror  did  not  reside  much  in  England  ;  and  as 
he  died  in  a.d.  1087,  this  precludes  the  supposition  that  some 
after  infeftment  may  have  been  made  by  him.  With  Flaad's 
son  their  history  commences.  He  was  evidently  one  of  those 
scattered  over  England  as  military  police  to  keep  down  the 
natives,  or  rather  the  Anglo-Saxons,  so  called.  He  was  located 
at  Oswestry,  Shropshire,  married  well,  and  founded  the  Fitz- 
Alan  family.  His  youngest  son,  Walter,  as  we  have  stated, 
entered  the  service  of  King  David  I.  He  was  apparently 
possessed  of  ability,  as  he  rose  to  be  daplfer — i.e^.,  dish-bearer — 
then  steward  over  the  household,  culminating  in  having  as 
steward  the  control  of  the  national  revenue.  As  the  title  of 
daplfer  was  retained  for  some  time,  it  may  have  been  coupled 
with  the  house  stewardship.  Anyhow,  when  the  control  of  the 
revenue  was  obtained,  the  fortune  of  the  family  was  made. 
They  secured  the  superiority  of  certain  lands,  and  the  actual 
ownership  of  others  situated  in  various  districts,  amongst  them 
being  that  portion  of  Kyle  (therefore  called  Kyle-Stewart),  where 
the  Wallaces  were  originally  located.  Thus  as  a  superior  he  was 
raised  over  the  Wallaces,  who  thereby  could  be  called  vassals ; 
but  such  did  not  make  the  latter  the  inferiors  in  origin  and  in 
original  position,  of  one  who  had  sprung  from  obscurity.     These 
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aggressive  charter-givings  we  have  already  several  times  mentioned. 
A  great  deal  of  rbmantic,  but  ignorant  sentimental  feeling,  has 
emanated  from  various  episodes  in  the  Stewart  family  history, 
while  the  troubles  they  brought  on  Scotland  have  been  largely  over- 
looked. As  foreigners,  and  first  known  in  England,  they  imbibed 
fmm  the  Anglo-Norman  and  other  followers  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  were  settlei-s  in  England,  all  the  bad  qualities  of  greed 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  power,  coupled  with  cunning  and 
intrigue,  which  was  so  largely  exercised  in  Scotland  by  those  who 
crossed  the  border.  Under  Polton  (Galloway  House),  parish  of 
Sorbie,  we  have  given  copies  of  original  charters,  the  most 
interesting  being  that  bestowing  on  Walter  Fitz-Alan  the 
stewardship  as  hereditary. 

The  Stewarts  acted  as  traitoi-s  during  the  Succession  Wars, 
and  without  entering  into  particulars,  we  will  merely  repeat  here 
that  the  betrayer  of  Wallace  was  John  Stewart  of  Ruskie,  son  of 
Walter,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Walter,  the  third  High  Steward. 
His  father,  Walter,  maiTied  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Monteith,  and  got  the  earldom  and  lands  taken  by  force 
from  her  elder  sister  in  1258.  She  had  married  Walter  Comyn, 
second  son  of  William  of  Buchan,  in  1231.  The  issue  failed,  but 
during  her  lifetime,  or  of  her  issue,  had  she  any,  the  title  and 
lands  were  her  property.  She  was  defrauded  of  her  rights. 
Walter  of  the  Steward  line,  who  did  this,  had  two  sons  by  his 
wife — Alexander,  who  succeeded,  and  throu<rh  his  mother  became 
sixth  Earl  of  Meiiteith  ;  and  John,  the  betrayer  of  Wallace, 
^rhe  name  Meiiteith  was  impro[)erly  put  forward,  and  assumed 
bv  them,  and  thus  for  long  detested  in  Scotland,  whereas  the 
culprit  was  a  Stewart.  The  author  of  The  Book  of  Wallace 
conveyed  to  us  that  he  first  learned  in  our  Account  of  the  Earl- 
dom ()f  Mai'y  who  the  real  betrayer  was ;  yet  we  regret  to  find 
that  while  giving  the  truthful  narrative,  in  his  speech  delivered 
at  Stirling  Castle  on  the  17th  November,  1888,  when  the  supposed 
sword  borne  by  the  patriot  and  handed  over  to  the  traitor,  was 
delivered  to  be  lodged  in  the  monument  at  Abbey  Craig,  he  has 
not  adhered  to  his  proper  name. 

In  regard  to  Menteith  as  a  surname,  it  is  still  viewed  with 
feelings  of  reproach.  On  two  occasions  we  have  been  appealed 
to  in  a  very  serious  form,  asking  if  from  bearing  the  name  they 
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should  be  exposed  to  insult.  When  we  stated  that  a  Menteith 
did  not  betray  the  patriot,  but  that  a  Stewart  was  the  miscreant, 
the  relief  given  was  very  great. 

We  were  told  of  a  man  driving  a  horse  and  cart,  being  asked 
his  name  by  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  when  informed  that  it 
was  Menteith,  he  was  requested  to  remain  where  he  was,  until  a 
gun  to  shoot  him  as  a  Menteith  was  obtained.  As  the  story  was 
told,  the  man  bolted,  leaving  his  horse  and  cart,  so  great  was  his 
fear.  The  perpetrator  was  a  gallant  officer,  bearing  the  name  of 
Wallace,  but  only  by  assumption.  No  doubt  it  was  in  the  way 
of  amusement.     A\Tiat  we  state  happened  in  Wigtonshire. 


KKLIGIOK. 

We  have  thus  dealt  with  the  general  history,  more  or  less,  con- 
nected with  Galloway,  and  we  have  now  to  enter  on  other 
subjects  aftbcting  the  district,  one  being  the  ecclesiastical,  which 
accompanied  the  warlike  character  it  has  held.  Religion  from 
the  earliest  times  had  a  gi-eat  hold  over  the  district.  Relics  of 
the  Druids  arc  still  to  be  found,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
temples,  cairns,  and  rocking-stones.  The  particulars  will  be 
found  under  the  different  parishes.  As  stated  by  Annstrong, 
the  Druids  were  priests  or  philosophers  among  the  Celts  (Cymri); 
but  among  the  Goidels  or  Gaels,  the  name  generally  applied  to 
a  magician.  As  priests  they  exercised  regal  power,  the  kings 
having  but  the  semblance  of  it ;  yet  those  Druids  bore  none  of 
the  burdens.  They  possessed  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  and 
educated  those  who  required  it.  They  believed  and  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  stilted  that  when  Columba  arrived 
at  loiia  (Ithoun,  the  Isle  of  Waves),  they  were  not  quite  extinct. 
They  retired  to  that  island  when  their  power  was  at  an  end.  In 
Christian  times  it  was  about  a.d.  397  (when  Rome  was  relaxing 
her  grip  on  Britain)  that  the  celebrated  Ninian  was  at  Whithorn 
to  preach  Christianity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Valentia,  which 
under  Roman  rule  was  so  named,  and  comprised  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  and  Northumberland.  Octa  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
successor  of  Ninian  in  his  missionary  and  scholastic  labours  ;  but 
the  Cymric  (British)  population  appear  to  have  been  adverse  to 
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the  missionary.  As  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  Ninian  was  of 
the  Cymric  race,  and  had  travelled  as  far  as  Rome.  Patrick, 
who  went  to  Ireland,  is  now  generally  allowed  to  have  been  also 
of  the  Cymric  race.  He  is  stated  in  the  Chronicon  Scotonim  to 
have  been  born  in  a.*d.  353,  and  his  death  to  have  occurred  in 
489.  In  a  treatise  by  R.  Steele  Nicholson,  M.A.,  it  is  urged  as 
proved  that  St.  Patrick  existed  in  Ireland  in  the  third,  and  not 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  period  seems  to  have  been 
more  a  matter  of  calculation  than  certainty.  How  dates  have 
been  worked  out,  as  given  in  Skene'^s  Chronicles  i)f'  the  Picts^  is 
shown  in  the  following: — *'Flann  Mainistreach  gives  the  date  of 
this  settlement  (Irish-Scots  in  Argyllshire).  Thus  he  states  that 
forty- thi-ee  years  had  elapsed  from  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  to 
the  battle  of  Ocha,  and  twenty  years  from  that  Imttle  to  the 
arrival  of  the  sons  of  Ere  in  Britain.  Taking  the  date  4f3^  as 
that  of  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  and  adding  sixty-three  years, 
will  give  us  the  year  495  as  the  date  of  the  colony.  .  .  . 
Almost  all  the  chronicles  iigree  that  he  (Fergus)  reigned  three 
years,  and  this  gives  the  date  of  the  colony  498.""  We  will  not 
follow  the  point  further,  and  will  only  add  that  we  arc  rather 
sceptical  of  the  first  statement — viz.,  that  he  was  bom  in  353, 
and  died  in  489.  Such  a  lengthened  existence — 13()  years — is, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  same  footing  as  some  of  his 
alleged  miracles.  He  was,  however,  a  Stratlulyde  liriton,  alia.s 
one  of  the  Cymric  race.  It  is  mentioned  tliat  his  father  was  a 
deacon,  and  his  grandfather  a  priest.  Another  statement  is  that 
his  father  was  a  dccuno  or  councillor  in  a  Roman  provincial 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  Tlie  son  was,  therefore,  entitled 
to  the  title  patrinns^  patrician,  or  noble.  It  is  believed  that 
he  converte<l  Ireland  from  heathenism  to  Cln*istianity  ;  but  this 
does  not  agree  with  wliat  Colgan  says,  tliat  at  a  place  called 
Duma  Graid,  in  a  cave,  an  altar  was  found  by  St.  Patrick,  with 
four  chalices  (communion  cups)  of. glass.  In  return  for  St. 
Patrick  going  to  Ireland,  the  latter  country  gave  Colum-Cille  to 
Scotland.  According  to  the  Irish  Annals,  he  was  born  in  a.d. 
520,  and  the  rc»cord  of  his  death  is  thus  translated  under  a.u. 
595 — "  Quies  of  Colum-Cille  on  the  night  of  Whitsunday,  the 
fifth  of  the  Ides  of  June,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  j)eregrina- 
tion,  and  the  seventy-seventh  of  his  age.""     A  note  states  that 
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the  date  should  be  597.  In  a.d.  563,  there  is  recorded — "Voyage 
of  Colum-Cille  to  the  island  of  Hi  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age  ;  ^  and  under  a.d.  574,  "  Death  of  Conell,  son  of  Comgall, 
King  of  Dalriada,  who  presented  the  island^  of  Hi  to  Colum-Cille.'" 
The  usual  date  given  for  the  settlement  of  St.  Columba  at  lona, 
is  565  ;  a  difference  of  two  years  thus  appears.  The  establish- 
ment was  monastic;  but  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  as  therein  directed  was  carried  out.  As 
rendered  by  Bede: — "In  565  there  came  into  Britain  (Scotland)  a 
famous  priest  and  abbot,  a  monk  by  habit  and  life,  whose  name 
was  Columba,  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  provinces  of  the 
northern  Picts,  who  are  separated  from  the  southern  parts  by 
steep  and  rugged  mountains.  .  .  .  Columba  came  into 
Britain  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Bridius,  who  was  the 
son  of  Meilochon,  and  the  powerful  king  of  the  Pictish  nation, 
and  he  converted  that  nation  to  the  faith  of  Christ  by  his 
preaching  and  example,  whereupon  he  also  i-eceived  of  them  the 
afoi'esaid  island  for  a  monastery,  for  it  is  not  very  large,  but 
contains  about  five  families,  according  to  the  English  computa- 
tion. His  successors  hold  the  island  to  this  day  ;  he  was  also 
buried  therein,  having  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and 
thirty-two  years  after  he  came  into  Britain  to  preach.  Before 
he  passed  over  into  Britain,  he  had  built  a  noble  monastery  in 
Ireland,  which,  from  the  great  number  of  oaks,  is  in  the  Scottish 
(Irish)  tongue  called  Dearmach,  tlic  field  of  oaks.*"  This  was 
Durrow,  which  was  built  when  he  was  thirty- two  years  of 
age.  Seven  years  previously  he  founded  the  Church  of  Derry. 
To  give  a  further  quotation  from  Bede: — "Bishop  Dagan  and  the 
Scots  who  inhabit  Ireland,  like  the  Britons,  were  not  truly 
ecclesiastical,  especially  that  they  did  not  celebrate  the  solemnity 
of  Easter  at  the  due  time,  but  thought  that  the  day  of  the 
resuiTection  of  our  Lord  was  to  be  celebrated  between  the  four- 
teenth and  twentieth  of  the  moon."*'  Also,  "  The  Scots  who 
dwelt  in  the  south  of  Ireland  had  long  since,  by  the  admonition 
of  the  bishop  of  the  Apostolic  See,  learned  to  observe  Easter 
according  to  the  canonical  custom.**^  Again,  as  regards  lona: — 
"  The  island  has  for  its  ruler  an  abbot,  who  is  a  priest,  to  whose 
direction  all  the  province,  and  even  the  bishops,  contrary  to  the 
usual  method,  are  subject,  according  to  the  example  of  their 
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first  teacher,  who  was  not  a  bishop,  but  a  priest  and  monk. 
But  whatsoever  he  was  himself,  this  we  know  for  certain,  that  he 
left  successors  renowned  for  their  continency,  their  love  of  God, 
and  observance  of  monastic  rules."^  He  also  mentions  that, 
"From  the  island  Hi  and  college  of  monks  was  Aidan  sent  to 
instruct  the  English  nation  in  Christ,  having  received  the  dignity 
of  a  bishop,  at  the  time  when  Segenius,  abbot  and  priest,  presided 
over  that  monastery."" 

Such  are  some  of  the  accounts  which  are  to  be  found  about 
Coluni-Cille,  etc.  Anglicised,  the  founder's  name  is  Columba, 
and  the  actions  of  his  early  years,  as  given  by  Bede  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  what  we  find  from  other  sources.  As  we 
have  shown  under  our  notice  of  the  Irish-Scottish  colonisation  of 
Galloway,  the  original  kings  of  Ulster  were  from  the  Rudraighe 
and  the  Dalfiatmrh  tribes,  who,  having  given  offence  to  a  supreme 
king,  he,  assisted  by  the  Hy-Niall  and  kindred  tribes,  greatly 
crippled  the  kings  of  Ulster,  and  finally  got  possession  of  that 
kingdom  on  the  eve  of  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  England. 
It  was  only  about  914  a.d.  that  the  Hy-Niall  sept  became  known 
as  CVNeill.  To  the  Clanna-Conall  branch,  which  in  after-tinres 
obtained  the  name  of  (yDonnell,  did  Columba  belong.  His 
origin,  etc.,  was  good.  When  in  Ireland  he  wiis  constantly 
engaged  in  intrigue,  which  caused  much  bloodshed,  and  his 
clerical  brethren  in  the  Church  were  so  much  displeased  with  his 
actions,  that  a  penance  was  passed  on  him,  to  avoid  which  he 
proceeded  to  Scotland  with  his  companions.  Even  when  there, 
at  first  he  did  not  desist  from  his  then  love  for  intrigue.  As 
belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Hy-Niall  sept,  he  was  on  their  side, 
and  used  his  influence  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  line 
of  the  kings  of  Ulster,  which,  as  we  have  described  elsewhere, 
was  in  the  end  attended  with  success.  His  clerical  animosity 
was  specially  marked  against  St.  Comgall  of  Bangour  (the  ruins 
of  his  celebrated  monastery  are  still  visible — the  situation  is  close 
to  Belfast  Lough),  who  was  of  the  race  and  the  friend  of  the 
ancient  Ulster  line  of  kings.  Eroni  the  establishment  at  lona 
preachers  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  Galloway 
had  its  share  of  their  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people.  The  connection  with  Galloway  long  continued  to  exist. 
The  original  monastery,  constructed  of  wood,  was  spoiled  and 
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burned  in  a.d.  802,  and  several  times  afterwards  by  the  Norse- 
men. The  literary  loss  by  these  ravages  is  great,  for  many 
valuable  records,  Irish  and  Scottish,  must  have  been  destroyed. 
The  ruins  now  existing  are  by  many  eiToneously  believed  to  be 
the  same  as  raised  by  Columba.  This  Saint  having  been  an 
Irish-Scot,  and  the  people  then  returning  to  Gralloway  being 
countrymen,  account  for  the  extent  of  intercourse  kept  up  long 
after  the  death  of  him  and  his  followers  between  the  monks  and 
the  Galwegians,  as  well  as  the  lands  which  the  monastery  had 
become  possessed  of  in  the  district.  Great  changes  were,  however, 
introduced  by  King  David  I.,  when  he  supplanted  all  by  the 
Anglo  branch  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  nunnery  was  attached, 
which  followed  tlie  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  This  saint,  who 
arrived  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  sixth,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  as  a  disciple  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  called  the 
Great,  is  generally  understood  to  have  introduced  the  Church  of 
Home  into  England.  What  we  have  given  from  Bede  proves  the 
reverse,  and  research  further  shows  that  the  Church  in  England 
was  in  connection  with  Rome  from  an  early  period,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Besides,  it  is  shown  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Aries,  A.n.  314,  at  which  British  bishops  (so  styled) 
were  present  as  members,  wei'e  sent  to  the  Pope  at  Rome  as  the 
head  of  the  Church.  Pearson  states: — "The  early  history  of 
Rome  is  not  more  pregnant  with  mystery  and  fable  than  are  the 
antiquities  of  the  British  Church."*' 

The  silence  of  contemporary  history  reduces  the  inquiries  to 
the  level  of  conjecture;  and  while  a  school  is  still  found  to 
believe  in  a  primitive  Church  of  pure  doctrine  and  apostolic 
ancestry,  more  than  one  experienced  antiquary  denies  that  there 
was  any  Church  at  all.  (VVrighfs  Oft,  Romany  and  Scuron). 
There  is  a  statement  that  the  Apostle  Paul  or  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  founded  the  British  Church,  which  is  wanting  in 
truth.  As  Pearson  states,  the  early  British  Church  was  through- 
out a  missionary  establishment,  but  neither  enlightened  nor  pure 
in  doctrine.  The  delegates  to  all  appearance  "  consented  to  the 
Arian  apostasy  at  Rimini.""  Distance,  no  doubt,  created  differ- 
ences, for  Easter  was  not  kept  on  the  same  day.  As  given  in 
Brand'^s  Antiquities^  the  pagan  festivals  were  duly  observed,  as 
the  Saturnalia  or  advent  of  the  sun  at  Christmas,  present-giving 
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on  New  Year  s  Day,  May -day  in  connection  with  the  flowei's,  and 
All  Hallow's  Eve  with  the  fruits  of  the  season — the  two  last 
being  old  festivals  of  Flora  and  Pomona.  Or,  as  Pearson  gives 
it,  "  Christmas,  Easter,  May-day,  and  the  Eve  of  St.  John,  pre- 
sented for  many  centuries  the  tradition  of  pagan  observances 
under  Christian  names.*"  Father  Innes  has  it  that  the  faith 
b^an  to  be  preached  in  the  Roman  part  of  Britain  even  in  the 
Apostles'*  time,  about  a.d.  71.  We  have  already  dealt  with  this, 
which  is  taken  particularly  from  the  authority  of  Eusebius, 
whose  writings,  as  one  of  the  ancient  fathers,  are  cherished  by  the 
members  of  some  Churches;  but  as  he  did  not  live  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  having  been  burned  about  a.d.  270,  when  the 
Church  was  corrupt,  what  he  wrote  cannot  be  received  as  autlio- 
rity  without  confirmation,  which  is  wanting,  liede  states  that, 
**  In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  156,  Marcus  Antoninus 
Verus,  the  fourteenth  from  Augustus,  was  made  Emperor,  to- 
gether with  his  brother,  Aurelius  Commodus.  In  their  time, 
whilst  Eleutherus,  a  holy  man,  presided  over  the  Uoman  Church, 
Lucius,  King  of  the  Britons,  sent  a  letter  to  him,  entreating  that 
by  his  command,  he  might  be  made  a  Christian.  He  soon  ob- 
tained the  object  of  his  pious  request,  and  the  Ikitons  preserved 
the  faith  which  they  had  receive^,""  etc.  During  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  there  was  a  fierce 
persecution  carried  on  against  the  Christians  for  ten  yeai*s,  wliich 
extended  to  Britain,  and  many  were  slain.  It  may  have  l>een 
from  this  cause  that  iiTegularitics  crept  into  the  British  Church 
in  regai-d  to  the  proper  day  for  keeping  Easter,  etc.,  as  found  by 
St.  Augustine  when  he  arrived  as  the  delegate  of  Pope  (iregory. 
At  this  time  tlie  principal  monastery,  as  mentioned,  was  called 
in  the  English  tongue  Bancornaburg.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lingard,  in 
his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anfflo-Siuion  Churchy  mentions: 
**  It  has  l>een  maintained  with  gi-eat  parade  of  quotation,  and 
equal  confidence  of  assertion,  that  at  a  very  early  pericxl  a 
Christian  Church  was  established  by  one  of  the  Apostles  in 
Britain.  But  this  opinion,  most  improbable  of  itself,  is  totally 
unsupported  by  proof,  and  rests  on  no  other  ground  than  the 
forced  and  fanciful  interprebition  of  a  few  ambiguous  passages  in 
ancient  writers.  Again,  it  was  about  the  year  43  that  the 
Roman  power  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Britain.     From 
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some  of  these,  already  proselytes  to  the  new  faith,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Christian  (ioctrines  were  silently  disseminated  among 
the  natives.""  This  has  for  long  been  our  opinion,  and  the 
further  the  subject  is  gone  into,  the  more  it  is  confirmed.  St. 
Ninian,  as  already  mentioned,  was  the  first  churchman  of  note  in 
Scotland,  who,  although  a  native  of  Gralloway,  and  of  the  Cymric 
race,  was  educated  at  Rome.  He  died  in  a.d.  432.  St.  Patrick, 
a  brief  account  of  whom  we  have  already  given,  is  understood  to 
have  visited  Gaul  and  Italy  before  his  mission  to  Ireland.  The 
Rev.  P.  J.  Carew  of  Maynooth  states  that : — "  In  a  part  of  the 
country,  in  a  place  whether  Palladius  or  his  associates  had  not 
penetrated,  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar  were  discovered  almost 
immediately  after  St.  Patrick  had  commenced  his  apostolic 
labours.*"  According  to  Prosperous  (who  died  about  463)  narra- 
tive, "Palladius  was  the  first  bishop  ...  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  Irish  Mission  was  confided.  .  .  .  He  received  episcopal 
consecration  from  Pope  Celestine.""  The  latter  was  Pope  from 
A.D.  422  to  432.  We  have  already  given  an  extract  from  the 
Tripartite  History  of  St.  Patrick^  in  which  is  related  a  somewhat 
similar  narrative  to  what  we  have  given  as  mentioned  by  the 
Rev.  P.  J.  Carew,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  refer 
to  the  same  articles,  if  really  found,  for  neither  saw  them.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Lanigan  also  mentions  that  St.  Patrick  had  been  to 
Rome.  Walcott  in  his  Scot i-Mo?iast icon — the  ancient  Church  of 
Scotland — states: — "The  Church  of  St.  Columba  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  which  derived  its  teaching  from 
St.  Patrick,  and  occupied  the  country  of  the  northern  Picts  and 
Scots,  was  wholly  a  Monastic  Church.  Priests,  deacons,  singers, 
readers,  every  ecclesiastical  oixler,  including  the  bishop  himself, 
observed  the  niona:»tic  rule.""  We  give  the  foregoing  to  show 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  said  Church  did  not 
acknowledge  the  Pope;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  doctrine  was 
the  same,  and  scriptural  simplicity  did  not  exist ;  rituals,  with 
monkish  establishments,  had  usurped  its  place.  As  believed, 
parishes  were  first  instituted  in  the  reign  of  King  Malcolm  III., 
who  died  in  a.d.  1093.  The  ruin  of  the  Irish-Scottish  Church 
was  commence  by  Margaret,  his  Queen.  She  was  sister  to 
Edgar  ^Etheling,  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line  of  kings.  She  may 
be  called  a  saint,  but  must  also  be  classed  as  an  interfering 
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woman.  She  is  stated  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  at  the  same  time,  she  was  well  versed  in  the 
ways  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  arrogated  to  herself  the 
position  of  holding  conferences  with  the  Gaelic  clergy.  The 
subject  assumed  was  the  right  season  for  keeping  Lent ;  but 
Turgot,  her  confessor,  who  doubtless  was  the  instigator,  had  a 
larger  object  in  view\  King  Malcolm,  her  husband,  it  is  related, 
acted  as  interpreter,  knowing  both  Gaelic  and  the  langutige 
spoken  at  the  Court  in  P^ngland.  Malcolm  is  called  of  the  Big 
Head,  but  evidently  he  did  not  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
countrymen.  Queen  Margaret  and  her  Confessor  prevailed,  and 
the  Gaelic  clergy,  through  royal  mandate,  for  it  could  not  have 
been  by  argument,  were  defeated.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing wanting  in  them  to  submit  so  quietly.  Through  Queen 
Margaret  the  Church  of  Rome  met  with  success  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  her  son  David  followed  it  up  in  the  other 
parts  of  Scotland  when  he  became  king.  The  after-troubles  of 
Scotland,  and  much  of  the  misery  to  which  the  natives  were  sub- 
jected, may  be  laid  to  his  charge  in  intrmlucing  so  many 
foreigners  and  other  adherents  from  England,  to  support  and 
carry  out  his  acquired  English  views,  in  establishing  the  Roman 
Church  ver.siuH  the  lona  establishment,  which  had  flourished  for 
over  five  centuries.  The  clergy  being  Gaelic-speaking  Celts, 
were  in  harmony  with  the  Celtic  population.  They  interfere<l 
with  King  David\s  desire  to  colonise  the  country  from  England. 
The  Church  of  lona  was  therefore  doomed,  and  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished.    Even  the  religious  books  disappeared. 

We  may  mention  that  prior  to  a.d.  1102,  the  clergy  in  Eng- 
land were  allowed  to  marry,  which  was  prohibited  by  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  rule  which  still  continues  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  monks  of  lona,  with  tlie  ruin  of 
their  Church,  lost  their  lands  in  Galloway,  and  had  either  to  go  to 
Ireland,  or  Ix^come  converts.  It  is  impossible  now  to  trace  all  the 
lands  in  the  district  held  by  that  Cliurch,  but  what  has  been  learned 
will  be  found  in  the  separate  histories  of  each  parish.  Every 
parish  in  Galloway  has  its  tale  of  the  power  of  the  Church  in  the 
district,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  enter  into  ecclesiastical 
history.  We  have  mentioned  that  the  monks  of  lona  had  either 
to   go  to   Ireland  or  become  converts,  and  we  may  therefore 
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relate  that  the  Church  there  also  underwent  a  revolution  in  a.d. 
1148-52,  when  the  clergy  solicited  and  obtained  the  headship  of 
the  Pope.  This  was  also  the  result  of  English  colonisation, 
which  ended  in  Ireland  being  fully  conquered  by  England  in 
1172,  and  so  remaining  ever  since.  Galloway,  from  the  time  of 
King  David  I.,  and  Fei^s,  first  lord,  was  truly  priest-ridden. 
Previously  there  were  some  Celtic  ecclesiastical  buildings,  notably 
St.  Martinis  at  Whithorn,  and  some  small  chapels,  one  of  which, 
Cruggleton,  although  ruinous,  still  stood  as  an  interesting  relic^ 
until  considerably  spoiled  by  attempted  restoration  by  the  third 
Marquess  of  Bute,  whose  interference  is  to  be  regretted.  With 
the  advent  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  abbeys,  priories,  churches,  and 
chapels,  were  erec*ted  everywhere,  until  the  district  became  studded 
with  them.  The  Church  ruled.  In  addition  to  their  clerical  duties, 
the  clergy  l)ecanie  the  l)est  agriculturists  of  the  time,  and  were  also 
found  as  commercial  men  of  much  note.  The  profession  of  arms, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  assuming  the  command  of  annies,  was  another 
characteristic.  As  truly  Niiid  by  MacKenzie  in  his  History  of 
Gtdlonmj^  "  The  clergy  were  the  great  depositories  of  learning, 
without  being  very  profound,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they 
could  read  and  write.  I-iilin  was  understood  by  most  of  them. 
Among  the  monks  and  secular  clergy  were  some  of  the  most 
skilful  mechanics."'  In  fact,  churchmen,  or  rather  tlie  clergy,  did 
everything ;  and,  Mieved  to  possess  the  keys  of  entrance  into  the 
next  world,  brave  as  well  as  weak  men  trembled  under  the  rebuke 
of  the  Churih.  This  power  was  made  use  of  not  to  good 
purpose  for  others,  for,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  Church  of 
Rome  held  one-third  of  the  land,  with  the  lx.'st  soil  in  Scotland. 
In  charteiN  granted  by  the  Chui'ch,  men  were  given  titles  long 
before  they  were  granted  by  the  Crown,  thus  proving  that  the 
latter  was  dictated  to.  I^mds  were  sometimes  foolishly  lost  by 
their  owners  placing  them  under  the  care  of  the  Churc-h,  or  in 
feudal  times  withdrawing  them  from  feudal  teinire  to  be  placed 
imder  its  care.  It  was  sometimes  done  to  avoid  burdens  and 
services.  Sometimes  to  ensure  (.'')  their  descent  to  posterity.  In 
crown  holdings,  which  were  forfeited  for  mere  trifles,  often  to 
please  avaricious  favourites,  there  was  some  excuse  in  trusting  to 
the  Church.  But  in  all  cases  it  was  a  most  dangerous  security, 
for  if  the  lands  were  near  to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or 
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anywhere,  and  worth  possessing,  the  Church  generally  took  care 
"to  save  heirs  the  trouble  of  ownership,  by  obtaining  possession 
"through  charters  which  the  ecclesiastics  of  these  times  had  little 
difficulty  in  getting.  The  following  appears  in  a  footnote,  Book 
of  Deer^  preface,  p.  viii. : — "  The  forged  charters,  which  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  among  the  records  of  religious  houses, 
seem  to  have  been  in  many  cases  attempts  to  give  a  legal  form  to 
grants  which  had  originally  been  made  by  unwritten  symbolical 
gift,  and  in  others  to  replace  some  written  grant  which  had  been 
lost.*"  This  is  a  very  charitable  way  of  dealing  with  the  rapacity 
and  villany  shown  in  obtaining  lands,  for  the  power  exercised  over 
the  minds  of  men  in  regard  to  their  future  state  was  the  means 
of  getting  unwritten  symbolical  gifts  of  lands.  In  many 
instances  were  the  gifts  ever  made  ?  In  the  great  repository  for 
ancient  charters,  etc.,  in  I^ndon,  we  were  shown  by  the. chief,  of 
the  clever  way  in  which  seals  were  in  those  times  transferred 
from  charter  to  charter.  A  genuine  seal  l>eing  possessed  for  lands 
of  inferior  value,  or  the  ownership  indisputable,  and  an  opening 
occurring  for  obtaining  others  of  large  extent  and  value,  a  forged 
charter  was  written  out  with  the  usual  tag  for  the  seal,  to  which 
wax  was  put  on.  Then,  with  (as  is  supposed)  a  heated  knife,  the 
genuine  seal  was  cut  horizontally,  and  put  on  to  the  wax  on  the 
tag  of  the  forged  charter,  which  was  ready  for  its  reception,  and 
the  sides  carefully  smoothed  round  to  ])revent  suspicion  and 
detection.  A  passage  in  Dr.  Hill  Burton\s  History  of  Scotland^ 
is  so  much  to  the  point  on  this  subject  that  we  will  give  it. 
"  Among  those  who,  like  Prynne,  think  there  is  nothing  so 
ravishing  as  records,  tliere  is  sometimes  an  inclination  to  place 
absolute  reliance  on  the  import  of  genuine  charters.  Yet  we 
shall  have  to  meet  many  instances  in  which  they  tell  false  tales. 
Whoever  had  a  claim  which  was  disputed,  had  an  interest  in 
having  it  properly  recorded.  Claims  which  were  repudiated,  yet 
found  their  way  to  the  records.  Sometimes  exemption  from  a 
claim  or  an  obligation  is  recorded,  when  the  real  difficulty  was 
that  it  could  not  be  enforced.  Every  magnate  having  pretensions 
to  sovereignty,  kept  some  cunning  clerk  in  his  '  Chapel  of 
Chancery,"*  ever  preparirig  documents,  which  were  aptly  termed 
Munimenta^  or  fortresses  round  their  master's  prerogatives  and 
powers.     The  churchmen  thus  gifttnl  did  not  neglect  themselves ; 
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the  ecclesiastical  chartularies,  or  collection  of  title  deeds,  are  the 
most  perfect  in  existence." 


THE    REFOIIMATIOX. 

The  collapse  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Scotland  need  not  be 
entered  on  here.  Under  Cruggleton,  parish  of  Sorbie,  we  have 
given  two  interesting  letters  to  us  from  the  late  Archbishop 
Strain,  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Scotland.  As  the 
registers  of  lands  and  family  histories  wei'e  kept  in  the  religious 
houses,  a  serious  blank  is  occasioned  by  their  loss.  We  are  told 
that  many  of  the  records  were  removed  abroad,  and  a  vast 
quantity  wantonly  destroyed,  being  made  use  of  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes,  household  and  otherwise.  Bale,  bishop  of  Ossory, 
writes  the  following  on  the  uses  made  of  convent  libi;aries  at  the 
Reformation: — "  I  know  a  merchantman  (who  at  this  time  shall 
be  nameless)  that  bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries  for 
forty  shillings  price — a  shame  be  it  spoken.  This  stuff  hath  he 
occupied  in  the  stead  of  grey  paper  by  the  space  of  more  than 
these  ten  years,  and  yet  has  store  enough  for  as  many  years  to 
come.'^  The  total  loss,  in  whichever  way  it  happened,  of  the 
chartularies,  but  above  all  of  the  records  and  registers  of  the  six 
abbeys  and  the  three  priories  which  flourished  in  Galloway  in 
the  twelfth  and  subsequent  centuries,  has  thrown  a  darkness  over 
the  early  history  of  the  district  that  does  not  extend  to  the  same 
extent  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  There  were  the  Chartularies 
and  Black  Books  kept  in  religious  houses.  The  first  contained  a 
record  of  the  charters,  donations,  and  rights ;  and  the  other  the 
annals  of  the  country.  The  destruction  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Reformers,  and  truly  so  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  eiTone- 
ously  as  to  those  who  so  acted.  The  words  ascribed  to  John 
Knox,  "  of  burning  the  nests  in  order  to  hinder  the  rooks  coming 
back,"''  are  rather  to  be  understood  as  coming  from  highly 
interested  individuals  who  took  advantage  of  the  Reformation 
for  their  own  sordid  purposes.  The  demolition  or  ruinous  state 
of  the  abbeys  and  other  religious  houses  was  never  charged  to  the 
wrong  source,  and  we  were  glad  that  the  late  Marquess  of  Bute 
refuted  this  fallacy  in  his  speech  at  the  archaeological  gathering 
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held  at  Glasgow  in  1888.  We  have  for  long  known  it  td  be  one  of 
these  popular  mistakes,  but  the  denial  coming  from  him  gave  it 
force.  By  CromwelPs  army  great  injury  was  done  to  such  edifices 
as  were  within  reach  when  he  was  in  Scotland,  but  the  largest 
share  of  ruin  has  been  the  result  of  culpable  neglect.  Those  who 
should  have  had  them  looked  after,  not  only  left  that  undone, 
but  placed  no  hindrance  in  their  pulling  down  for  local  purposes. 
In  fact,  the  ancient  religious  buildings  and  castles  on  estates  have 
been  used  as  quarries — country-houses  and  villages,  farm-houses 
and  dykes,  etc.,  having  been  built  with  the  materials  ;  and  as  we 
know  of  some,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  many  others  with 
inscriptions  and  armorial  bearings  have  l>een  lost  by  being  built 
into  new  structures.  This  practice  was  the  rule  until  recent 
times,  and  therefore  known  to  us. 

It  is  related  that  the  Mac  Doualls  of  Garthland,  the  Mac 
CuUochs  of  Myrton,  the  Mac  Kies  of  Larg,  and  the  Mac  Clellands 
of  Bomby,  claimed  the  privilege  of  canying  the  Host  in  religious 
processions,  as  being  descended  from  the  indigenous  nobility  of 
Galloway.  The  source  of  this  statement  is  not  known,  and  of 
little  consequence,  as  the  word  "  indigenous,"*"*  meaning  originally 
of  the  country,  proves  its  fabrication,  as  will  l)e  found  in  their 
separate  histories  in  this  work,  none  of  them  having  any  claim  to 
be  so  considered.  Tlie  carrying  of  the  Host,  if  they  did  so,  must 
have  arisen  from  some  other  cause.  The  first  of  the  ^lac  Cullochs 
and  Mac  Clellands  found  by  us  were  comiected  with  the  Church 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  neither  of  them 
traced  as  originally  belonging  to  Galloway.  Tlie  Mac  Doualls 
or  Mac  Dougalls  were  from  Argyllshire,  and  the  Mac  Kies  only 
known  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Church  of  Home  came  another  class  of 
land  graspers,  even  worse  and  more  unscrupulous,  viz.,  court 
favourites,  and  others  with  court  influence — wlio  shared  largely 
in  the  seizure  of  lauds  which  belonged,  or  were  supposed  to 
belong,  to  the  superiors,  or  had  been  wrested  by  fraudulent 
charters,  or  in  other  ways,  by  the  Church  from  their  rightful 
owners.  Under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  the  administrators 
of  religious  houses  had  estates  confiscated  in  the  most  arrogant 
manner,  and  during,  or  after,  a  mock  in(juiry,  generally  managed 
to  secure  what  was  desired  to  themselves.     The  administrators  to 
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the  abbeys  and  priories  were  specially  careful  of  their  own 
intei^estsy  and  the  loss  of  all  previous  records  in  regard  to  the 
lands  must  he  viewed  with  grave  suspicion.  In  fact,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  they  acted  dishonourably.  We  are  satisfied  that  it 
was  so  in  Galloway.  Neither  the  true  Reformers  nor  the  monks 
are  to  be  blamed  for  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  records. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  monks  conveyed  the  valuable  portion 
to  the  Continent,  but  after  much  research  we  fully  believe  that 
the  interested  individuals  already  mentioned  destroyed  most  of 
them.  It  is  known  that  after  the  Act  of  Annexation  of  1587, 
the  holders  of  Church  lands  (in  many  instances  incorrectly  so 
classed)  wei'e  borrowing  money  to  pay  fines,  and  to  bribe  the 
Commissioners.     It  was  a  discreditable  period  in  history. 

We  now  come  to  another  serious  loss — the  disappearance  of 
fifty  volumes  of  charter  books,  for  periods  between  1424  and  the 
8th  March,  1628.  What  became  of  them  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  that  they  were  lost,  destroyed,  or  made  away  with  is  certain. 
Some  have  been  since  found  in  private  hands,  but  they  are  few  in 
number.  Although  relating  to  a  subsequent  period,  we  may 
mention  here  that  in  addition  to  the  Charters,  sixty-five  volumes 
of  Registers  of  General  Sasines,  between  1617  and  1649  inclusive, 
with  thirty-eight  volumes  of  Particular  Sasines,  from  July,  1617, 
to  July,  1650,  are  stated  to  have  been  shipped  to  London  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  and  lost  in  Yarmouth  Roads.  The  ship  in 
which  it  is  supposed  they  were  shipped  was  no  doubt  wrecked 
there.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  belief  among  those  who 
inquire  closely  into  such  subjects  that  the  Sasines,  as  well  as  the 
Charters  now  missing,  were  unfairly  dealt  with.  The  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  lands  with- 
out any  legal  or  formal  rights  by  those  already  mentioned,  who 
pretended  to  support  the  Reformation,  but  more  for  selfish  pur- 
poses than  religious,  occurred  within  the  period  to  which  the 
records  pertained,  and  all  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  each  case 
were  conveniently,  and  in  many  cases  for  the  new  ownei-s 
fortunately,  concealed.  We  refer  specially  to  Galloway,  but  in 
other  districts  in  Scotland  similar  acts  were  perpetrated-  The 
subject  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  CromwelPs  Council  by 
Alderman  Titchborne. 
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The  Rerormation,  as  regards  religion,  has  been  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  Scotland.  John  Knox  became  connected  with  Gallo- 
way in  March,  1554,  from  his  second  wife  being  Margai*et, 
youngest  daughter  of  Andrew,  third  Lord  (3chiltrec  (see  Castle 
Stewart,  Penninghame  parish) ;  and  again  from  the  Rev.  John 
Welsh,  minister  of  Kirkcudbright  parish,  having  mai lied  Eliza- 
beth Knox,  his  daughter.  The  difficulties  he  had  to  cpntend 
with  were  many  and  in  present  times  are  overlooked,  and  wanting 
in  ecclesiastical  historical  knowledge,  which  is  a  serious  defect  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  A  new  school  of  English  copyists 
in  Scotland  have  attempted  to  make  out  that  John  Knox  not 
only  framed  a  liturgy,  but  intended  to  introduce  it  for  permanent 
use.  This  is  altogether  erroneous.  From  the  sensual  service  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  wished  to  have  simple  Scriptural  wor- 
ship, as  in  the  early  years  of  the  Church.  This  should  be  learned 
from  the  following  fiu'ts  : — The  first  is,  that  after  his  captivity  in 
France  he  passed  over  to  England,  and  arriving  in  I^ndon  was 
licensed  either  by  Cranmer  or  the  Protector,  Somerset,  as  a 
preacher.  In  1552,  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  boy 
King,  Edward  VI.,  was  given  to  him,  before  whom  he  preached  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  King  then  reconnnended  Cranmer  to 
bestow  on  John  Knox  the  living  of  All-Hallows  in  London. 
This  he  declined.  And  why  ?  Because  he  could  not  conform  to 
the  liturgy.  He  subsequently  was  tried  to  be  brilx^d  with  a 
diocese,  which  he  rejected,  declaring  the  prelatic  office  destitute 
of  Divine  authority.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  called  the 
*'  Bloody  Mary,*"  he  returned  to  the  Continent,  proceeding  to 
Geneva  and  afterwards  to  Frankfort.  When  in  the  latter  place 
he  took  an  active  part  with  the  exiles  from  England,  who  would 
not  agree  to  the  liturgy.  In  1559,  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
come  to  England,  but  fortunately  for  Scotland  the  ire  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  caused  him  to  return  to  his  native  land,  which 
has  since  been,  or  ought  to  be,  under  a  debt  of  gratitude.  These 
{Mirticulars  may  be  considered  foreign  in  a  history  of  Galloway, 
but  they  are  not  so.  They  are  introduced  to  prove  that  John 
Knox  was  not  in  favour  of  a  liturgy,  or  to  prelacy.  In  regard 
to  the  first,  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  such  were  unknown  in  the 
early  Church.  Let  any  one  truthfully  study  Christian  anti(|uities, 
and  he  will  find  it  so.     To  quote  from  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle's 
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work  : — '*  The  liturgy  of  Basil  can  be  tmced  with  some  degive 
of  certainty  to  the  fourth  t^iitiiry,  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
any  other  earlier  than  the  fifth  century/^  The  Scriptures 
refute  the  idea  of  a  forniulary,  and  the  threefdld  ministry  of 
bishop,  priest,  aud  deacon.  On  the  latter  subject,  A leh bishop 
Craniner,  in  his  In.^tUidiott  of  n  Chrlvfmti  Mfuu  published  in 
l*S37j  and  subseril>ctl  by  two  archbishopji,  nineteen  bishops,  and 
the  whole  Lciwer  Hou^  of  Convot-ation,  made  the  following 
declaration  : — 

**  Yet  the  tnitlie  is  tliat  in  the 
Newe  Test  am  en  te  there  is  no 
meiiti<in  in  fide  of  ajiy  degrees 
or  distinctions  in  orders*  but 
only  of  de neons  or  ministers, 
and  nf  priefita  or  byfllmpa. 
Nor  tlitra  is  any  wurde 
spr^ktfn  of  any  cittier  cere  in  <  my 
Tised  in  the  conferring  of  this 
Swcrarneiil-  ;  but  only  of  prayer 
and  ilie  imposition  of  the  by  shops-  handea.'^ 

Klders,  presbvteis,  bishops,  arc  one  and  the  same  as  ministers* 
and  deacons  took  charge  of  the  temporal  affairs.  The  retention 
of  prelacy  in  the  Church  of  England  aro^^e  solely  from  the  stAte 
of  matters  at  the  time,  which  ret|aireil  a  convenient  t^-cle^iastieal 
polity-  It  bus  been  ascribed  to  the  a.ssinnption  of  the  headship 
of  the  Church  bv  King  Henry  \  IIL,  eonpled  with  the  indecision  of 
Cmnnier  and  the  early  Reforjners.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  do 
not  hint  at  the  neeessity  of  prelatie  oixlf nation,  A  talented 
Presbyterian  clergyman  lias  stated,  '■  When  we  examine  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  Epistle*^,  we  find  the  rnlers 
and  teaehcn^  of  the  primitive  Church  (exchisive  of  the  deacon- 
ship)  called  by  three*  different  words  {in  Greek)  each  of  which  is 
in  Engli^sh  represented  by  two  words : — 

"1.  I'ronouneed  in  Kngliiili,  -  -  Presbyter, 

Translated  into  English,  -  l''ldcr. 

S.  Pronounecd  in  Englis^h,-  -  Bishop, 

Translated  into  English,  -  Overseen 
3.  Pnmoinued  in  English, 

Tninslated  into  Engli?sh, 


Pastor  (from  the  Latin). 
Shepherd." 
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This  last  word  is,  however,  kept  almost  exclusively  for  the  Chief 
Shepherd  of  our  Souls,  and  is  hardly  an  official  name  for  the 
Church  office-bearers  so  much  as  a  description  of  that  function — 
the  care  of  souls — which  earthly  office-bearers  are  permitted  to  dis- 
charge as  the  ministers  of  Christ.  As  strictly  official  designations, 
therefore,  we  have  really  only  two — one  rendered  in  one  tongue 
either  presbyter  or  elder,  the  other  rendered  indifferently  bishop 
or  overseer.  The  former  name  occurs  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
fourteen  times,  the  latter  occurs  four  times,  and  in  two  of  these 
four  it  is  applied  to  the  same  persons  as  are  at  the  same  time 
called  presbytei-s  or  elders.  Every  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  a  bishop,  (dicus  presbyter  or  elder,  and  it  might  have 
been  better  had  the  designation  been  retained.  The  Church  of 
the  first  century,  founded  by  the  Apostles,  had  only  two  ordei-s — 
presbyter,  bishops  and  deacons.  Scripture  tells  that  elders  were 
appointed  over  the  Church  in  every  city.  In  congregations 
chiefly  of  Hebrew  origin  they  were  called  eldei-s  or  presbyters  ;  in 
those  of  Greek  origin,  bishops  or  overseers.  That  presbyter  and 
episcopos  (elder  and  bishop)  were  at  first  one  and  the  same  is  now- 
admitted  by  several  Church  of  England  writers.  Dean  Alford 
complained  of  the  unfairness  of  the  English  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  rendering  of  the  meaning  of  bishop  and  elder.  He 
remarks  :  "  Here,  as  everywhere,  it  should  he  rendered  bishops, 
that  the  fact  of  elders  and  bishops  being  originally  and  apostoli- 
cally  synonymous  might  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary  English 
reader."**  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  his  Commeutanj  on  the  Epistles^  is 
clear  on  the  subject,  (anon  Lightfoot,in  his  dissertation  on  the 
Christian  ministry,  admits  that  in  the  apostolic  writings  presbyter 
and  bishop  "  are  only  different  designations  of  one  and  the  wime 
office,""*  and  also  recognises  the  existence  and  action  of  the  primi- 
tive presbyteries,  '*  and  that  as  late  as  the  year  a.d.  70,  no 
distinct  signs  of  episcopal  (prelatic)  government  have  hitherto 
appeared  in  Gentile  Christendom.'"  Again,  as  regards  the 
liturgy  which  was  repudiated  in  Scotland,  we  are  well  aware  that 
an  origin  was  claimed  for  such  formulary  which  is  not  acceded  to 
by  all  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  we  have  clearly  shown.  AVe 
read  of  a  dementis  liturgy,  very  ancient ;  and  no  doubt  it  would 
Ik;,  if  it  could  be  proved,  as  the  first  of  the  name  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  Apostle  Paul.     Others  believe  that  the  Apostles^ 
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hari'i'fl  t.h^rrn  flown — ttiat  they  were  a-^,  but  not  written. 
A<'t't,rf\'\u*jf  to  Sriptiin.-,  the  revern?  appear*.  Then,  a?  regards 
yiK  Auj^ii-tifi'r'-,  a  helief  i->  eritert.-iined  by  'wjiiie  Kpin^^palians 
thaf,  lu^Urful  n\'  it  hH\in^  lieeii  framed  from  the  Sacramentary 
of  P#»jK:  (rrt't^nvy  thf:  Great,  a>  stated  by  ^ood  authorities^,  and 
ifitrr»fliir«-d  by  him,  that  the  ^*aint  found  the  Gallican  Liturg;\'  in 
?!«<*'  ill  Mribiiii  wh«:ii  he  arri\i.-<l.  Whichever  source  it  came  fronu 
on*-  fWiui^  U  r-i-rtaiii,  that  liturgies  were  framed  titter  Apoe^tolic 
pririU  h/i/l  n-ivtfil  ti>  exi-^t,  for  all  the  ancient  oncN  had  prayers 
for  thfr  rh-ad,  witli  other  conuptions.  As  mentioned  by  Uiddle, 
*''rh«y  ur'r*'  pnihably  all  con^'tnicted  upon  the  baMs  of  the  fonn 
pn-H<rili<'fl  ill  thir  A po^^tolic  Constitution,  or,  at  all  events,  were 
rompo^fd  in  ronfoniiity  with  some  model  of  the  third  or  fourth 
centiiiy.  Th*-  pray <  is  f«)r  the  dead  which  they  all  contain,  are 
un^rriptural,  aiirl,  then:fore,  unwarrantetl  and  vain.  ^H)nie  ex- 
pnr>^ion>  in  Ww  r-oiisecration  of  the  elements  are  obvious  depart- 
uro^  from  priiiiitivir  d(M*ti'ine,  and  the  appi*opriation  of  false  tales, 
introdijcfd  iifter  the  composition  and  firet  use  of  the  fonns  them- 
selves, i>  ft>  plainly  opposed  to  Christian  simj)licity  and  truth."" 

Kiddle,  in  his  Annnhofthv  Christian  Churchy  states  that  the 
primitive  worship  consisted  of  '•  fretjueiit  as>emblies  by  day  and 
uit^lit.  Hire  the  Holy  Scripture^,  and  other  books  tending  to 
religiou>  edilication,  were  rea(i.  upon  which  the  bishop  or  pi-es- 
hyter  delivered  a  discoui-se.  Then  all  stotKl  up,  and  prayed  for 
themselves,  the  brethren,  ami  the  world  at  large.  Psalms  and 
hynnis  were  sung."  The  Rev.  K.  S.  lYoulkes,  M.A.,  Oxford, 
states:  '•  Prayers  on  the  Lord's  Day  were  otteix»d  standing,  as 
well  in  lK)nour  of  the  ri'surrection  as  in  conformity  to  the  stations 
of  the  Jew>.  Otherwise,  they  were  accustomed  to  kneel,  especially 
upon  fast  days — upon  extraordinary  occasions,  pmstnition  on  the 
ground.  Sitting  was  a  jiosture  disowned  equally  by  one  and  the 
other  (Christians  and  Jew>)."  'i'he  woi-ship,  in  fact,  was  simple, 
and  the  forms  devout. 

W'v  will  soon  ri'tmn  to  the  so-calU^  A'no.rs  Liturffi/^  which 
was  nothing  more  than  the  liooh'  of  Common  Ordcr^  first  used  by 
tin*  Knglish  Church  at  (iene\a.  This  book  contains  forms  of 
prayers  for  the  diflerent  parts  of  public  worship,  and  is  the  only 
resemblance  which  it  In-ai-s  to  the  l\nglish  service  liturgy.  In 
the  Knglish  service  the  clergyman  is  restricted  to  the  exact  words 
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printed ;  but,  in  the  one  used  for  a  time  in  Scotland,  as  a 
necessity^  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  vary  from  them,  and  to  give  prayei-s  of  his  own.  The 
directions  were,  "  as  lyke  in  effect,^  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  "  or  such  lyke."'  They  were  merely  intended  as  a  help  to 
those  not  able  to  pray  without  a  book,  and  not  as  a  restraint  on 
those  who  could  do  so.  This  arose  from  the  want  of  properly 
qualified  ministers  alias  elders,  presbytei-s,  or  bishops.  The 
change  was  great,  and  a  sufficient  number  were  not  available,  as 
even  those  priests,  etc.,  who  volunteered  from  the  Church  of 
RomO  were  not  at  first  efficient.  This  is  learned  from  John 
Knox's  explanation,  viz. : — "To  the  Kirkis  quhair  no  ministeris 
can  be  haid  presentlie  must  be  appointed  the  most  apt  men  that 
distinctlie  can  read  the  Cominone  Prayeris,  and  the  Scripturis,  to 
exercise  boyth  themsclfis  and  the  Kirk  till  they  growe  to  greattar 
perfectioun.*"  So  great  was  the  dearth  of  properly  ciualified 
ministers  that,  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people,  pious  men,  who  only  possessed  a  conniion  education,  were 
appointed  as  readers  and  exhorters,  to  whom  the  Book  of  Prayers 
was  necessary,  and  used  by  them;  but  even  they  were  encouraged 
to  perform  the  service  in  the  extemporary  form.  The  readei-s 
were  employed  in  extraordinary  and  temporary  charges,  and  also 
in  large  parishes,  to  relieve  the  cjualified  clergy  from  a  part  of 
the  public  service.  If  thev  advanced  in  knowledge  they  were 
encouraged  to  add  a  few  plain  words  of  exhortation  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  Such  were  then  called  exhorters,  but 
were  examined  before  being  so  employed.  Another  temporary 
expedient  was,  instead  of  fixing  all  the  ministers  in  particular 
charges,  it  was  considered  necessary  after  supplying  the  principal 
towns,  to  assign  to  the  rest  the  superintendence  of  a  large  district, 
over  which  they  were  appointed  regularly  to  travel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching,  of  planting  churches,  and  inspecting  the 
conduct  of  ministei-s,  exhortei's,  and  readei*s.  They  were  called 
superintendents ;  in  John  Knox's  words,  "  To  whome  charge  and 
commandiment  shal  be  givin  to  plant  and  erect  churches,  to  set 
ordour  and  appoint  ministeris,"  etc.  Their  election  is  men- 
tioned as  follows  : — "  In  this  present  necessitie,  the  nominatioun, 
examinatioun,  and  admissioun  of  superintendentis  can  not  be  so 
strait  as  we  require,  and  as  afterward  it  must  be.''     All  these 
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measures  were  only  provisional  until  the  Church  could  be 
established  on  the  scriptural  basis  which  Knox  so  much  desired. 
Of  the  existing  Churches,  the  one  at  Geneva  came  nearest  to  John 
Knox's  idea  of  a  divinely  authorised  pattern ;  but  he  did  not  al- 
together approve  of  it.  It  was  only  in  such  a  way  that  a  Church 
with  pure  worship  in  simplicity  and  truth  could  be  arrived  at. 
After  the  gixjat  Reformer  died,  it  was  obtained  by  the  determi- 
nation of  those  who  followed  him.  A  little  reflection  should 
show  to  eveiy  one  even  of  the  most  ordinary  intellect,  that  to 
lead  a  nation  from  the  sensational  worship  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  the  simple  Presbyterian  form,  was  an  undertaking  un- 
exampled ;  and  even  the  temporary  adoption  of  the  Church  of 
England  service,  until  ministei*s  could  be  obtained  for  each 
church,  would  have  been  excusable. 

Queen  Margaret,  followed  by  her  son  King  David  I.,  introduced 
the  Church  of  Rome  into  Scotland.  King  James  VL  tried  the 
same  course  to  foist  tlie  Reformed  (partially)  Church  of  England 
service  on  the  people  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
Kings  Charles  L  and  II.  The  object  was  to  undo  in  Scotland 
what  John  Knox  and  his  able  supportei-s  and  successors  had 
introduced.  To  resist  this,  Scotsmen  subscribed  a  Covenant 
(many  doing  so  with  their  blood)  as  ready  and  willing  to  seal 
with  their  blood  the  truth  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  only  guide.  Galloway  stood  prominent,  and  entered  warmly 
into  this,  and,  as  the  result,  the  people  wei'e  hunted  and  shot 
down,  in  a  way  which  should  never  be  forgotten.  The 
Western  rebellion,  as  it  was  called,  which  Dalyell  defeated  at 
Rullion  Green,  Pentlaiid  Hills,  originated  at  the  clachan  of 
Dairy,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  in  a.d.  1666.  If  in  retaliation  they 
were  guilty  of  sanguinary  acts  at  times,  tliey  were  driven  to  it  by 
cruel  pei-secution.  No  people  more  loyal  than  the  Presbyterians 
then  existed,  and  it  is  incoiTect  to  say,  as  niAny  have  done,  that 
they  betrayed  Charles  Fii-st,  and  delivered  him  over  to  Cromwell. 
Charles,  from  mistaken  religious  feelings,  was  their  enemy ;  but 
they  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Connnon wealth  in 
England  in  regard  to  him ;  and  when,  their  protest  disregarded, 
he  was  executed,  the  Presbyterians  declared  for  his  son,  and  were 
ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  support.  He  was  declared  King  by 
them  in  Scotland — a  deputation  proceeded  to  Holland  to  wait 
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upon  him — the  only  condition  was  that  he  should  uphold  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.  His  Church  ideas,  however, 
were  not  to  be  overcome,  and  the  mission  was  unsuccessful. 
Afterwards,  seeing  that  his  only  hope  of  restoration  was  in  Scot- 
land, he  promised  to  uphold  their  Church.  He  arrived  in 
Scotland  on  the  16th  June,  1650.  After  many  vicissitudes,  his 
actual  restoration  was  on  the  29th  May,  1 660.  The  licentious- 
ness of  the  King,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Presbyterians,  made 
him  detest  the  religion.  The  Church  of  England  suited  him 
better,  as  altered  by  Archbishop  I^ud  when  in  power,  whose 
Popish  wishes  and  views  made  the  religion  bearable  to  such  as 
the  King.  Charles  thi*ew  off*  the  Church  of  Scotland  entirely. 
The  English  service,  as  he  is  stated  to  have  said  (we  think  by 
Bishop  Burnet),  "  was  the  only  one  for  a  gentleman.'*'  It  was, 
however,  far  from  complimentary  to  the  Church  of  England. 
His  actions  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  Scotland.  His 
indebtedness  to  Scotland  was  alL  forgotten,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  scheming  Churchmen,  and  court  favourites,  the  persecu- 
tion was  carried  to  excess.  That  Charles  also  deceived  the 
Church  of  England  is  believed,  for,  if  what  has  been  stated  is 
correct,  he  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  attended  in  his  last 
moments  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  came  from  Paris,  and  undei'stood 
to  have  been  one  of  his  numerous  base-born  (as  the  old  writers 
style  such)  sons,  who  have  added  so  largely  to  the  peerage,  from 
very  questionable  maternal  ancestoi-s.  His  reign  was  a  black  one 
for  Galloway.  The  district  had  passed  through  much  in  previous 
centuries,  and  its  prosperity  was  at  a  standstill.  As  truly  stated 
by  Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia^  to  such  a  state  of  wretchedness  was 
Galloway  reduced  by  successive  misfortunes  (culminating  with  the 
persecution)  that  farms  which  in  16J^5  were  let  for  i:^00  yearly, 
were  offered  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  rent  free, 
merely  on  condition  of  paying  the  public  burdens.  Some  estates 
were  sold  for  two  years'  purchase.  The  bloodthirsty  persecution 
is  well  held  up  to  reprobation  by  the  poet  Wordsworth  in  the 
following  lines : — 

**  When  Alpine  vales  threw  forth  a  suppliant  cry, 
The  majesty  of  England  interposed, 
And  the  sword  stopped,  the  bleeding  wounds  were  closed, 
And  faith  preserved  her  ancient  purity. 
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Hnw  little  booU  t h it t  precedent  of  good, 
Sciiriietl  or  fot^ijtteii  tlimi  canat  testify ^ 

Fur  £ii(^ljind'fl  ahunie^  O  siater  rea.hu.     From  woodj 
Muuut>ain  nnd  mnur,  and  crowded  atrBt^t^  where  He 

The  headless  rnartyrs  of  the  Co v truant, 
Sintn  by  impatrmt  PrntestiintB  that  draw 

From  Councila  senaeless  aa  intulerunt 
Tlieir  warrant,     Bodiea  fall  by  wild  sword  law  ; 
But  who  would  force  the  aoul  tilts  with  a  straw 

Against  a  champion  caaed  in  adamant." 

The  niisery  and  ruin  to  so  ill  any  was  perpetrated  that  the 
Chui'ch  of  Engknd  should  te  QstahHshed  in  Scotlarid^-A  Church 
sprung  fnnii,  and  retaining  too  many  customs  and  forms  of  the 
Churcii  of  Rome.  As  ah^ady  mentioned,  we  believe  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Gi^at  Bt^itain  and  Ireland  to  liave 
been  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  in  a  missionary 
form,  Nininn,  who  established  himself  at  Whithorn  in  the 
foiii-th  eenturv!,  was  in  close  connection  with  Saint  Martin  of 
Tours,  who  is  stated  to  have  introduced  tnonastie  establishments* 
The  Church  of  Knglnnd  claims  great  antit[uity  and  superiority  as 
a  Church,  from  the  writings  of  tlie  Ancient  Fathers  and  other 
human  authorities,  but  which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  negatived  by 
not  a  few  of  its  uwa  clergy,  including  Areh bishop  Craniner  and 
others  of  note.  An  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Ancient  Fathers 
may  be  gathered  fronj  the  mention  of  the  first  (abbreviated  by 
us)  in  Riddle's  Chrhtmn  J nftquitk^'t  '-—ClGmcnt^  styled  bishop  of 
Rome.  Neither  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Church,  nor  the  time  of  his  death,  can  be  exactly 
ascertained,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  succeeded  two  former 
bishops,  Linus  and  Anacletus,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, perhaps  about  a, a  91  or  92,  and  died  about  the  year  100. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  probably  written  by  him 
al>out  the  year  96^  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth*  He  was  not  aware  of  a  distinction  between 
bishops  and  presbyters,  terms  which,  in  fact,  he  uses  as  synony- 
mous. It  has  been  disfigured  by  interpolations  in  later  times, 
and  various  jmssages  are  supposed  to  iiiive  Ix'en  transferred  from 
the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (died  about  a. a  218).  It 
is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  may  have  arisen  from  Clement 
himself     Among  them  we  niay  reckon  various  misapplications  of 
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Scripture ;  and  an  allusion  to  the  fabulous  story  of  the  phcenix 
and  its  restoration,  in  proof  of  the  possibility  of  the  future  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.*"  In  pursuing  this  subject,  it  will  be  found 
that  more  than  one  version  exists  of  the  writings  of  these 
Fathers.  They  are  now  within  the  reach  of  all,  having  been 
specially  translated  by  order  of  a  Committee  of  Scholai-s.  We 
have  gone  over  them,  and  will  briefly  state  that  Clement  does 
not  mention  prelates,  but  only  bishops  (ministers)  and  deacons 
(laymen  in  charge  of  the  temporal  matters).  He  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  Apostle  Paul.  We  next  have  Poly  carp,  a  disciple 
and  friend  of  the  Apostle  John,  who  only  mentions  presbyters 
(ministers  or  elders)  and  deacons.  Then  comes  Ignatius,  a  con- 
temporary and  disciple  of  the  Apostles.  His  reputed  writings 
have  been  the  basis  for  the  three  orders,  viz.,  prelate,  priest,  and 
deacon,  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
truth,  the  most  of  those  given  as  his,  are  now  found  to  be 
forgeries.  Of  fifteen  epistles,  the  fii-st  eight  have  been  condemned 
as  spurious,  and  the  remaining  seven  were  considered  by  the 
learned  examiners  to  be  questionable  and  doubtful.  Since  then, 
they  have  also  been  condemned.  The  next  was  Justin  Mart>T, 
but  as  he  was  bom  about  a.d.  114,  and  therefore  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  he,  and  those  after  him,  appeared  when 
the  Church  was  in  a  corrupt  state. 

With  the  first  of  the  Ancient  Fathei-s,  we  certainly  would 
expect  to  find  indispuhiblc  evidence  of  prelacy,  had  it  existed, 
as  well  as  purity  of  doctrine  ;  but  it  is  otherwise.  That  a 
Church,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  as  now  understood, 
existed  in  Rome  in  a.d.  96,  has  as  much  truth  in  it  as  that 
it  can  be  shown  in  Scripture  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  the  first 
pope,  or  even  bishop,  there  ;  or  that  the  Church  of  Kngland  is 
the  representative  of  the  Church  founded  at  Jerusalem,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Apostle  James.  The  Apostle  PauFs  cathedral 
at  Rome  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  hut,  used  as  his 
abode  and  prison.  The  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was 
crucified  at  Rome  head  downwards,  and  his  remains  deposited 
where  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  now  stands,  there  is  no  proof  of, 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

We  enter  on  these  subjects  to  show  that  the  Covenanters  in 
refusing  prelacy  and  liturgies,  knew  more  about  early  Church 
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history  than  the  many  now  appear  to  da  The  ignoFaiioe  and 
bitterncsH  exhibited  towards  Presbyterians  in  the  seventeenth 
(X'utury,  can  be  understood,  when  the  following  oould  be  issued  in 
1H77  in  a  well  known  Church  of  England  paper: — ^^ We  deeply 
ti'irrei  to  observe  that  our  most  religious  and  gracious  Majesty 
the  (^iiocn,  has  thought  it  consistent  with  her  duty  to  Almi^ty 
(iod,  and  to  the  faithful  of  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  to 
piirtiike  of  l)ivml  and  wine  at  the  so-called  communion  of  the 
Scotch  Pix^sbytcrinns — an  event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  Niitiouiil  rium-h.""  Or  again,  in  the  same  journal,  in  rqjard 
to  the  huii/il  of  Dr.  David  i^ivingstone^the  distinguished  African 
missionary  and  tmvcller  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  following 
a|)|M'iirc(l :-  "  He  lived  and  died,  I  believe,  a  Presbyterian.  He 
had  forsaken  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  and  associated  himself 
wil.li  a  sect  which  (on  a  {)ar  with  Dissenters  in  England),  from 
having  no  divinely  appointed  ministers  or  teachers,  can  have  but 
one  avaihihle  s^ununent,  that  of  htiptism.  Such  an  one,  then,  at 
his  decciiM-  oiifrht  to  find  no  place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As 
well  ui'i^hl  we  inter  there  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  His  Majesty  of 
Ashantee,  or  t  lie  Kin^r  of  tlie  Cannilwil  Islands.^  The  individual 
who  wrote  the  fore^roing  seems  to  have  l>cen  a  bom  fanatic  of 
ueak  intellect,  and  we  could  not  re[)eat  his  melancholy  ignorance, 
were  it.  not.  that  in  what  is  called  the  High  Church  of  England 
similar  sentiments  prevail  in  the  minds  of  many  of  its  adherents 
who  are  iiiiNled  by  the  elerfry.  The  absence  of  historical  know- 
lcd^r(.  is  well  known.  Tlwiv  has  been  no  attempt  in  the  Church 
to  try  and  meet  this  discreditable  ignorance.  As  regards  ignor- 
ance, the  bite  Kev.  James  Maefarlane,  D.D.,  of  Duddingston, 
near  Kdinbur^rj,,  wlio  died  in  1846,  when  Moderator  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  told  us  about  a  ^ood  man  gone.  Sir  Robert 
II.  In^lis,  Hjuf.,  who,  when  M.P.  for  Oxfoi-d,  did  not  know  that 
the  Tresbyterians  were  Protestants,  llic  Rev.  Dr.  was  one  of  a 
deputiition  to  I^mdon  in  rc»gard  to  grants  to  the  Scottish  clergy 
in  Canada,  and  as  the  Church  of  England  was  alone  considered 
to  l)e  IVotesbmt,  the  dmrch  of  Scotland  had  been  excluded. 
However,  the  mistake  was  found  out,  and  valuable  aid  was  given 
by  Sir  Rol)ert  Inglis  to  put  it  right  with  Goveniment.  As  Dr. 
Maefarlane  in  a  jocular  way  told  him,  "  I  thought  it  was  known 
that  our  Church  protested  mosf    ITie  absurd  assumption  of 
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the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  true  Apostolic  institution  is 
sad,  and  to  have  tried  to  force  it,  first  in  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  centuries,  proves  how  infatu- 
ated the  promoters  were.  Ireland  would  now  have  had  a 
Protestant  population,  had  it  not  been  for  the  overbearing  con- 
duct of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Churchmen,  appointing  an 
Archbishop  to  Dublin  in  1535,  and  the  Bible  and  Church 
Service  introduced  in  English  instead  of  being  in  Irish.  As 
regards  Scotland,  ruin  and  misery  in  a  special  degree  was  again 
brought  upon  Galloway,  a  district  which  had  so  often  suffered 
previously  from  other  causes.  Both  in  Scotland  and  Ii'eland  the 
attempt  to  force  on  the  peoples  the  Anglican  Church  failed.  It 
is  now  ascertained  beyond  question  that  the  Presbyterian  is  the 
largest  Protestant  Church  in  the  world.  We  may  mention  that 
the  term  Protestant  is  now  repudiated  as  pertaining  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  High  Church  section.  The  clinging 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  fonns,  is  the  cause.  The  fact  as  to  the 
Pi-esbyterian  being  the  largest  Protestant  Church,  was  ascertained 
at  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  held  in  London  in  July,  1875. 
This  Congress  had  delegates,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  They  came  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  France,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  the  Established  and  other  Churches  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  those  in  England.  The  delegates  from 
Australia  had  not  time  to  arrive.  The  different  Churches 
throughout  the  world  wlmc  then  forty-eight,  with  20,000  con- 
gregations, some  srtiall,  but  others  very  large,  some  in  America 
having  1400  communicants  on  the  roll.  Of  delegates  there  were 
about  200  present.  The  Churches  are  of  the  siune  Evangelical 
Faith  and  Scriptural  Church  Order,  [)reserved  by  those  on  the 
Continent  through  much  persecution.  Some,  such  as  the 
Hungarians,  were  unknown  in  this  country.  Their  struggles 
have  l)een  many  and  great,  but  this  Council  will  now  be  on  the 
alert  to  succour.  The  Apostolic  Church  is  now  rising  into 
eminence.  It  was  attempted  to  be  crushed  on  the  Continent,  as 
also  in  this  country,  but  all  in  vain.  We  wei-e  present  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  this  first  Congress,  held  now  in  different  parts 
and  places.  As  stated,  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  best  to 
cope  with  Romanism,  Ritualism,  infidelity,  and  indifferentism. 
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Attached  to  it  are  the  benefits,  antiquity,  and  Apostolicity  of 
Presbyterianism. 

The  Church  of  England  at  the  Reformation  retained  the 
Church  of  Rome  system  in  early  times,  of  attaching  to  it  the 
King,  and  those  who  had  obtained  power.  This  was  the  policy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  continued  by  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England,  which,  with  wealth  to  attract  to  its  ministry,  has 
enabled  it  to  carry  out.  Many  great  scholars  have,  consequently, 
adorned  that  Church,  but  as  a  body  the  Presbyterian  clergy  have 
the  advantage,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  every  student  having 
to  go  through  a  long  coui-se  of  study.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
it  is  left  more  to  individual  inclination ;  a  friendly  bishop  can 
overlook  much,  and  pass  a  candidate.  We  have  heard  of  some 
curious  cases.  Other  qualifications,  in  addition  to  classical  re- 
quirements are,  however,  specially  required  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Many  a  minister,  by  study,  attains  to  the  highest 
scholarship.  Buried  in  his  study,  a  proficiency  is  arrived  at 
which  would  be  invaluable  if  given  to  the  world,  but,  in  general, 
it  is  selfish  pleasure,  and  never  made  known.  Sometimes  it  is 
communicated  to  the  public,  when  he  departs  this  life,  but  rarely. 
With  scholarly  attainments  of  the  highest  oi-der,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  also  requires  to  be  a  man  of  power  in  the  pulpit,  and 
out  of  it,  going  amongst  his  flock  as  their  spiritual  adviser. 
Eloquence  and  good  reading  are  also  specially  required.  It  is 
painful  to  listen  sometimes  to  the  drawling  and  want  of 
accentuation,  with  a  bad  dialect  in  addition,  which  some  indulge 
in.  The  Church  of  Rome,  with  all  its  sensual  service  to  cap- 
tivate, yet  takes  care  to  select  those  to  pfeach  who  are  gifted  with 
eloquence.  In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  is  a  professorship 
of  Oratory,  and  why  should  there  not  be  one  in  the  Scottish 
Universities  ?  One  of  the  members  of  the  Baiixi  (Gartsherrie) 
family,  which  stands  pre-eminent  for  munificent  contributions 
for  the  extension  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  stated  publicly, 
"  that  while  the  amount  of  work  done  by  some  of  the  ministers 
is  almost  superhuman,  and  others  may  be  said  to  do  their  duty 
well ;  there  are  others  who  habitually  neglect  their  duties.*"  The 
study  ,of  vocal  music  would  also  be  of  importance,  and  men 
and  boys  only  in  choirs  would  have  a  finer  effect.      The  voices  of 
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y^i  cai'efullv  cultivated  and  ranged,  cnimot  be  equalled  by  thoise 
of  fenmleii. 

We  liavts  jierliaps^  devoted  too  iiiaeli  space  to  ecclesiastieal 
histary  and  Cimrch  iimttertt,  but  from  the  earliest  tiniej^  within 
the  range  of  history,  Galloway  waji  essentially  an  eeelesiastieal 
diHlriet  ;  ridefl  by  one  Ciiureli  after  anotlier  until  we  come  to  the 
seventeenth  century*  with  the  cruel  pei-^iTution,  and  the  misery 
that  attendetl  it.  The  stern  attitude  which  Oalloway  held  had 
much  to  do  with  tlic  IVcsbyterian  t*hurch  being  at  last  ncknaw- 
ledgetl  atid  settled  by  law.  While  advocating  the  Presbyterian 
as  the  ncaiTi^t  to  t!ie  Church  founded  by  the  Apostlcs^^  we  arc  of 
apinion  that  hcareis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  j^hould  go  to  the 
Chnrch  that  suit.^  theui  lx*st,  and  will  make  them  trueChristiiins, 
The  Church  of  ICngknd,  with  all  its  faults*  has  circulated  the 
Bible  far  and  wide,  and  is  thci'cforc  viewed  with  resjject  by  Pi'es- 
byterian^.  It  is  to  lie  iTgretted  that  tfie  san^e  feeling  should  not 
exist  to  tlic  saEuc  extent  with  KpiNCopalians, 

lk*foiT  closing  tlie  subjcTtt  we  wish  to  ["efer  to  the  vaiious 
Secede rs  from  the  jiarcnt  Churches,  In  England  there  are 
gieveral,  antl  also  in  Scotland,  [larticidarlv  in  Galloway,  Those 
in  Etiglaud  separated  from  the  fonn  of  service  ai^  well  as  Church 
govennrient  not  tH.'ing  approved  of;  while  a  ft*vv  in  Scotland  left 
from  uhjcction  to  being  in  any  way  connected  with  tlie  Sbite, 
and  the  othei's  fnnn  repudiating  patnjnagL*  to  livings,  whieli  it 
wan  lield  Hliould  t^nt  with  theconf^x*^atioiis»  Thegi-eat  Secession 
in  IH4H,  when  the  Free  Chnn^h  spmtig  into  existence,  was  in 
regaitt  to  thi-  patronage  question.  The  then  Kail  of  Aberdecii  (in 
Sir  llobert  PeelH  Cabinet)  could  by  timely  uctioii  have  averted  it 
then,  ns  it  was  thie  to  tht*  Churcli,  and  had  to  he  ctineeded  after- 
wards The  dissciitiijg  element  was  t!ius  largely  recruited  by 
difFenent  sects  of  Original  Seeedei's,  who  lietaine  united^  and  till 
recent Iv  wl-ic  known  as  tin.'  ^^  I  jiited  l*iv?*hyterians.'^  Tlius  the 
Chureh  of  Scotland  has  l>econie  hurrouutled  witli  dis**eiitcrs,  not  in 
fonnb  of  woi>ilnp  and  doctrinal  truth,  but  from  a  cause  which  no 
longer  esistiii,  patronage  li4?ing  alM>lished.  It  would  naturally  have 
been  siippo^-d  that  a  return  to  the  pat^^nt  Church  wuuld  bike  pUice, 
but  im^^  agitations  have  npi'ung  up,  and  the  cry  has  Ijeenvand 
continucii  to  be,  to  diHehtahlish  the  ancient  Chureh,  and  make  u«e 
of  it»  endowments  for  secular  purposes.     It  is  advanced  that  the 
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State  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  Church  matters.  They 
lay  hold  on  the  fact  that  the  sovereign,  or  representative,  should 
not  in  any  way  preside  at  the  General  Assembly,  alias  Church 
Parliament — that  religion  should  not  be  upheld  by  the  Crown, 
but  left  to  the  people.  The  fact  is  ignored  that  in  Scotland  the 
Church  is  ruled  by  its  ministers  and  elders ;  royalty  has  no  voice. 
As  to  the  endowments,  these  were  inherited  by  the  Church  at  the 
Reformation,  as  the  successor  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
ignorance  on  this  subject  is  deplorable.  If  the  Church  is  stripped 
of  its  heritage,  on  the  same  principle  all  now  holding  lands  as 
the  descendants  of  ancestors  who  possessed  them  prior  to,  and  at 
the  Reformation,  should  have  them  seized,  sold,  and  the  money 
handed  to  the  State  for  geneml  purposes.  That  the  property  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  became  owned  by  the  Reformed  Church  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  although  passed  by  Parliament,  yet 
payments  could  not  be  made  to  the  clergy  until  Queen  Mary^ 
signature  was  obtained,  which  she  was  afraid  to  give  for  fear  of 
excommunication.  The  clergy  had,  therefore,  to  be  paid  from 
the  Privy  Purse,  and  this  continued  until  James  VL  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  The  delay  proved  a  serious  loss  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland,  for,  by  interest  and  intrigue  at  court,  many 
valuable  estates  were  meanwhile  obtained  by  favourites,  and  are 
now  held  by  their  descendants.  Very  few  in  any  class  of  society 
know  history,  and  the  dissenting  Churches  have  as  adherents 
those  whose  historical  knowledge  is  of  tlie  smallest.  They  cry 
out  against  the  constant  call  for  money  to  support  their  Churches, 
and  from  sheer  spite  wish  to  bring  the  Established  Church  down 
to  the  same  beggarly  position.  Their  clergy  should  show  a 
better  example.  It  is  within  their  power,  by  the  exercise  of 
common  sense,  the  subjection  of  jealousy  of  the  most  paltry  kind, 
and,  crowning  all,  with  true  Christian  feelings,  to  move  with  all 
might  the  bonds  of  unity,  and  thus  have  in  Scotland  a  noble 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  what  remains  of  the  Church  property 
retained  as  a  nucleus  for  its  support. 


CAMEBOX    AND    m'MILUAX. 


We  must  touch  on  another  point  before  ending  our  remarks 
on  the  ecclesiastical  history,  which  applies  specially  to  Galloway 
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nn  it  WHS,  W^  refer  to  the  idea  entertained  by  mtiny  that  tht; 
Covenanters  were  Canierdnians,  This  u  a  mistake.  The  first 
heard  of  the  Covenanters  in  Galh>wrty  vva^  in  Kj'38,  after  signing  the 
National  C*oventint,  and  in  lf)39  the  War  Committee  eonnnenced 
to  levy  an  army  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  next  nHing  was 
eaused  through  the  exasperating  re  induct  of  Mildiers  at  Dairy,  (ni 
the  l*ith  Noveniljer,  l(Mi(i,  to  wliicli  we  have  already  I'eferrciJ, 
Richard  Cameron,  from  wlioin  the  Cameronians  got  their  name, 
behinged  to  Fifediire,  and  was  at  one  time  an  Episeopalinn.  Ills 
lifenne  to  preaeh  the  Gospel  as  a  meodK^r  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  eonfurred  on  htm  in  Haughhead  House,  Roxburghsihire. 
He  at  once  Ix'came  a  s^trong  uphohli^r  of  the  spiritual  indepeudenee 
of  the  ChuiTh,  and  having  liad  tHtfert^uees  with  tho^e  of  tlie 
Moderate  jjarty,  he  proceeded  to  Ilollantl,  and  wan  thei'e  ordaine<L 
In  IfiHO  be  returned  to  Scotland,  and  on  the  20th  June  of  that 
year,  at  Sanquhar,  Uq  ami  hi^  !>rother,  witli  about  twenty  othei^* 
puhtiely  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Charles*  IL  IVom  thence 
they  were  tracked  to  Airdino«<«i,  surprised  *  and  defeated  on  the 
80th  Julv-  Cameron  wa8  slain.  Of  hin  brother  we  have  no 
pai'ticulai'^i*  All  tbi^  happened  in  a  few  months.  He  and  I  lis 
brother  bad  no  connection  with  Galloway-  He  had,  in  a 
measiu'c,  xv'it!»drawn  from  the  t^liureh  of  Scotland,  The  Church 
did  not  repudiate  royalty,  but  only  would  not  acknowledge  the 
King  as  it*  heatl  in  spiritual  matters.  Tlic  Test  Oath,  ftrired  on 
and  rcfu}*ed  bv  the  people  (even  by  some  l^piscopalians)  was  a 
great  nii^takc^  a^  it  virtually  was  to  make  them  abjnre  their 
rehgion,  which  is  always  a  dangerous  proceeding  in  any  countrv. 
About  the  begiiming  of  the  eighteenth  eentury,  another 
ccrlt^ia^itical  di.^turbant*e  in  Gallowav  attniclcd  attention, 
arising  from  the  Rev.  pJohn  McMillan,  of  Halmaghie  Parii*b, 
ilii^^tieying  the  laws  of  the  Church*  He  was*  deposed,  hut  be 
wtntld  not  retire  in  favour  of  liis  appointed  succe"t^or,  tlie  Kev, 
William  M*Kie.  His  adherent^  on  some  i3cca.sion»  apjx^ai'ed 
armcii,  and  so  weak  were  tlie  autiioritie**  timt  for  about  fifteen 
yciai-H  Mn  M*Millan  kepi  po^%ei>sion  of  the  [mrish  in  delJance  of 
thane  in  jiuvvcr.  He  at  last  vuluntarily  gave  it  up  and  left,  Hih 
followers  were  callal  the  ^t^Millanites,  but  their  principles  were 
the  »*ame  as  those  of  the  Cameronians,  and  after  leaving  hi.s 
parish  he  was  a  wandering  pi^nicher,  and  those  who  adhered  to 
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him  were  called  Cameron ians.  Afterwards  they  became,  and  still 
are  known  as  Reformed  Presbyterians.  We  may  add  that  the 
26th  Regiment  were  styled  "The  Cameronians,^  and  so  continue 
under  the  teiTitorial  system.  Why  so  called  we  have  been  unable 
to  learn.  All  men,  when  enlisted,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  was  repudiated  by  the  followers  of  Cameron  and  McMillan. 
Also,  when  the  regiment  was  raised  in  1689,  the  said  followers 
were  few  in  number.  It  is  evident  that  ignorance  prevailed,  and 
all  Presbyterians  classed  as  one  and  the  same.  The  word 
"  Covenanters  ^  would  have  been  more  correct,  as  no  doubt 
many  had  been. 


OWNERSHIP   OF   LAND. 


In  regard  to  the  possession  of  lands  in  Galloway,  the  superi- 
ority and  ownership  in  early  times  were  one,  from  having  been 
obtained  with  the  sword,  and  wrested  from  previous  owners  by 
force  of  arms.  Such  were  known  as  "  swardland  *"  holdings,  and 
free  in  every  sense.  Afterwards  with  the  settling  of  foreigners 
from  England,  encouraged  to  do  so  from  the  eleventh  century, 
the  feudal  system  was  introduced  and  charters  granted  for  occu- 
pation, subordinate  to  a  superior,  generally  the  Crown,  the 
Church,  and  sometimes  to  newly  exalted  individuals,  such  as  the 
Lords  of  Galloway.  The  superior  had  great  power  over  the 
owner,  if  desirous  of  exercising  it.  This  caused,  in  the  many 
periods  of  turmoil  with  which  the  district  was  visited,  trouble 
to  those  of  the  most  ancient  families  who  did  not  happen 
to  l)e  hangers-on  or  favourites  at  court,  or  had  not  a  member  as 
one  of  the  clergy  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Investigation  brings 
this  out  in  a  very  marked  way.  Then,  to  proceed  to  later  times, 
it  is  stai-tling  to  find  the  number  of  charters  granted  to  one  or 
two  families  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  land  in  nearly  every 
parish,  while  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  owners.  The 
Gordons  of  Kenmure,  and  the  Maxwells,  both  of  foreign  origin, 
figure  conspicuously  in  this  way.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
task  of  following  the  real  owners  is  now  most  difficult.  It  is  to 
be  found  throughout  Galloway  history  from  the  time  that 
charters  first  appear.  However,  a  Church  or  court  favourite 
might  obtain  a  charter  of  lands  which  he  or  his  descendants  never 
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obtained  possession  of.  This  did  happen  on  some  occasions. 
Dr.  Hill  Burton  gives  somewhat  similar  information  in  his 
Hintory  of  Scotland,  He  writes : — "  With  the  Celts,  who  loved 
the  patriarchal  system,  and  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  feudal,  the 
process  lasted  down  to  the  Revolution.  Some  of  the  proud 
chiefs  would  not  hold  by  royal  charter,  or  *  the  sheepskin  title,^ 
as  they  called  it.  The  fief  would  then  be  forfeited,  and  trans- 
feneil  generally  to  some  aggrandising  house.  Even  in  such 
hands  the  sheepskin  title  might  not  at  once  be  available,  but  it 
would  be  put  by,  and  when  the  right  time  came,  it  gave  the 
legitimate  influence  of  the  law  to  the  necessary  coercion."^  It 
was  the  same  with  the  Church,  when  abbots,  priors  and  priests 
cast  an  envious  eye  on  a  good  tract  of  land,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  When  only  power  was  desired,  and  not  possession, 
they  obtained  the  superiority,  which,  in  most  cases,  brought 
trouble  to  the  real  owners,  sooner  or  later,  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  in  Scotland  as  It  Was 
and  as  It  Is^  takes  a  different  view.  The  author  belongs  to  one 
of  the  fortunate  families,  and  what  he  writes  confirms  to  some 
extent  what  we  have  given  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  his  own 
family  as  chiefs  of  the  name,  which  the  natives  on  the  lands 
by  degrees  assumed.  The  following  extract  from  page  99  will 
show  what  we  refer  to  : — "  Never  perhaps  has  there  been  a 
morc  honourable  origin  for  the  tenure  of  land  than  that  which 
was  consecrated  afresh  by  the  charters  of  the  fourteenth  and 
following  centuries  in  the  lands  of  those  chiefs  in  Scotland  who 
had  then  already  won,  and  had  always  held  them  for  many 
generations.  In  some  cases  the  same  lands  are  to  this  day 
owned  by  lineal  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought  with  Bruce. 
In  others,  derivative  tenures,  coming  from  those  charters  as  their 
legal  source,  have  been  the  sulyect  of  inheritance,  of  exchange, 
and  of  sale  during  the  course  of  five  hundred  years.  It  was  they 
who  introduced  the  Anglo-Saxon  culture,  and  endowed  the  Latin 
clergy,  and  brought  in  the  Roman  law,""  etc.  Again,  at  page 
117: — "The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Scoto-Norman  earls  and 
chiefs  and  knights  imbibed  the  spirit  of  their  age."*  And  again, 
at  page  140  : — "  lliose  happier  developments  of  feudalism  under 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Scoto-Roman  law.""  Lastly,  at  page  199 : — 
"  Powerful   chiefs   of  Norman   name   and   Norman   blood    had 
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penetrated  into  the  remotest  districts.'*'  The  foregoing  extracts 
are  laudatory  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  Flemings,  and  various  other 
foreigners  having  been  granted  lands  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
who  with  their  Church,  that  of  Rome,  became  the  rulers  of 
Scotland,  causing  the  Succession  Wars,  and  constant  turmoil  for 
centuries.  The  author  in  his  remarks  only  looks  at  the  subject 
from  his  own  family  history,  and  omits  the  other  side.  Let  us 
ask,  was  it  right  that  the  Celtic  owners  should  be  rooted  out  of 
their  inheritances,  and  cast  adrift  for  foreign  adventurers,  through 
the  English  training  of  King  David  I.,  and  his  mother's  pre- 
ference for  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
use  his  power  as  King  in  treating  Scotland  as  William  the 
Conqueror  treated  England  when  he  conquered  it,  and  estab- 
lished his  mercenary  followers  as  owners  of  the  soil  in  all  parts  of 
England  ?  Foreigners  could  have  been  received  and  preferment 
given  to  such  of  them  when  found  to  merit  it ;  but  that  the 
bribe  of  lands  to  be  wrested  from  the  Celtic  owners  should  have 
been  held  out  as  a  lure,  and  thus  bring  in  a  horde  of  adventurers, 
was  far  from  honourable — patriotism  there  could  have  been  none 
— and  that  it  should  now  meet  with  approval  in  the  nineteenth 
century  from  one  who  claims  to  be  patriotic,  can  be  understood, 
as  we  have  shown  in  our  notice  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  as  the 
author  of  Scotland  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is  omits  the  mention  of 
that  hero,  while  he  eulogises  Bruce,  who,  after  Bannockbum, 
certainly  distinguished  himself  by  the  lavish  bestowal  of  lands  to 
the  many  who  deserved  nothing. 

In  all  parts  of  Scotland  the  foreign  element  was  introduced, 
and  felt  more  or  less,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  in  the  Highlands  assumed  the  name  of  those  placed 
over  them,  by  being  put  in  possession  of  the  lands  where  they 
were  located.  This  was  peculiar  to  the  Highlands,  for  whether 
of  Celtic  or  foreign  origin,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
old  or  new,  was  assumed.  That  all  those  of  Celtic  blood  bearing 
the  same  name  were  of  the  same  tribe  originally,  is  not  so,  but 
they  became  as  one.  Galloway  likewise  had  a  Gaelic  population, 
but  as  in  Ireland,  from  whence  they  returned,  they  principally 
got  individual  surnames  by  degrees,  after  such  were  introduced 
about  the  twelfth  century.  Many  of  the  ancient  landlord  sur- 
names in  Galloway  are  borne  by  the  inhabitants.     While  some 
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may  have  been  assumed,  othere  are  no  doubt  from  branches  of 
one  and  the  same  family  at  some  period  or  other,  although  from 
the  destruction  of  the  records  and  Bibles  during  the  persecution 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  latter  book  a  record  of 
births,  etc.,  was  often  kept  by  families,  all  trace  of  descent  has 
been  lost.  It  may  be  remarked  that  most  of  the  ancient  names 
in  Galloway  are  peculiar  to  the  district,  and  are  only  to  be  found 
in  Ireland.  ITie  old  system  of  younger  sons  getting  farms  to  till 
as  kindly  tenants,  and  their  descendants  increasing  in  number, 
and  still  continuing  as  agriculturists,  or  in  other  occupations  in 
the  district,  fully  accounts  for  those  of  the  same  name  being 
found  amongst  all  grades.  We  must  also  refer  to  illegitimacy, 
which  in  the  district  is  not  small  in  repute  as  to  number,  and 
the  father'^s  name  is  often  taken.  The  Anglo-Normans  and  other 
foreigners  who  crowded  into  the  district  left  descendants  who 
may  now  be  said  to  represent  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  With 
an  exception  here  and  therc,  the  Celtic  owners  have  disappeared. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state  that  the  leading  foreign  families 
who  rose  to  so  much  power  in  tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
also  disappeared  after  a  short  existence.  Those  families  were 
possessed  of  surnames  before  settlement,  thus  showing  that  they 
were  of  good  origin  ;  whereas  the  many  who  followed  from  the 
thirteenth  century  downwards,  and  whose  descendants  continue 
to  be  landowners,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  can  only  be  traced 
from  the  time  they  obtained  a  footing.  In  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, many  of  them  obbiined  their  surnames  from  the  lands  of 
which  tliey  received  grants. 


ANdl.O-XOUMAX    LINKAGE. 

It  has  IxK-'U  the  practice  for  families  to  try  and  trace  their 
descent  from  Norman  ancestors  who  were  at  the  concjuest  of 
Kngland  with  William  the  Conqueror,  affirming  that  thereby  they 
are  of  superior  blood  from  that  period  at  least.  This  is  a  fallacy. 
It  is  now  becoming  better  known  that  the  mass  of  the  invading 
army  was  composed  of  the  scum  of  France'^s  adventurers,  and,  as 
mentione<l  by  Thierry,  were  only  known  by  the  names  of  the 
towns  or  the  districts  from  whence  they  came,  as  St.  Quentin,  St. 
Maur,  Gascoine,  etc.      ITie  majority  did  not  even  obtain  such 
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names,  and  had  none  until  they  were  placed  in  possession  of  lands 
taken  from  some  previous  proprietor.  From  the  lands  so  ob- 
tained the  most  of  the  new  settlere,  called  Normans  (which  in 
most  cases  is  incorrect),  obtained  their  surnames. 

We  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal  about  "  The  Baronage,"' 
but  the  feudal  system  was  only  gi*adually  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Normans,  as  thought  by  some 
commencing  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  but,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  we  think  more  correctly  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Instead  of  Galloway  having  been  a  Celtic  district,  one  would 
suppose  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  Baronage  "^  in  connection  with 
it,  that  the  said  Anglo-Normans,  etc.,  had  always  been  the  pos- 
sessors, and  not  the  successors  to  the  Celtic  proprietors.  The 
esteem  entertained  by  some  in  England  for  these  fresh  intruders 
is  to  be  learned  from  writings  on  the  subject.  From  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  papers,  printed  for  J.  Peele,  London,  in  1747, 
we  give  the  following  extract : — "  William  the  Norman,  im- 
properly called  Conqueror,  invaded  England  at  the  Head  of 
Forces  mixed  and  collected  from  many  countries,  allured  by 
Promises  of  Plunder  and  Settlements  in  this  Kingdom,  which 
when  subdued,  was  to  be  turned  into  spoil,  and  parted  amongst 
the  Spoilers,  with  proper  Preference  and  Allotment  to  the  prin- 
cipal Spoiler.  He  seized  a  great  number  of  Estates  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  mercy.  When  by  this,  and  every  furious  Oppression 
he  had  the  Miserable  Nation  stark  mad,  his  next  step  was  to 
punish  them  for  being  so.  He  therefore,  besides  infinite  Ven- 
geance, Corporal  and  Capital,  at  once  seized  into  his  own  Hands 
all  Baronies,  and  all  Fiefs  of  the  Crown.  ITius  he  reduced  all 
the  Nobility  and  Landholders  in  England  to  Nakedness  and  want 
of  Bread.  Their  misery,  which  seemed  complete,  had  yet  a  heavy 
Aggravation.  Their  Estates  were  granted  to  Favourites  and 
Champions  of  the  Usurper,  desperate  adventurers,  and  the  needy 
Hunters  of  Fortune.  These  Upstarts  and  Spoilers  were  in- 
credibly exalted.  Some  of  them  rioted  in  the  Revenues  of  whole 
Counties ;  many  of  them  counted  their  Manors  by  Hundreds. 
Others  were  made  Lords  of  Cities,  others  Proprietors  of  Great 
Towns  ;  the  rest  connnanded  strong  Forts  and  Castles,  now  pur- 
posely built  to  ensure  the  everlasting  Bondage  of  the  wretched 
English.     All  these  lofty  Upstarts  had  it  now  in  their  Option,  to 
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starve,  at  t«  ft^ed  the  genuine  Lords  and  Ownen*,  1  mean  such 
^f  them  as  the  Cruel  Merey  of  the  Invader  had  left  to  live  Wreft 
of  Di^t^rutv  and  Bread.  When  William  had,  m  it  were^  ex- 
tiriguii^hed  tiic  Knglish  NubiUty  and  Landholdei^,  he  extended 
his  Savtt|^  St4ieme  to  the  English  Clergy,  despising  tlieir 
Privileges,  tmmpling  upon  their  Cliartei^,  and  subjeeting  thL*m 
to  what  bnnleuK  he  pleased,  and  pnt  Normans  in  tlieir  room. 
Some  he  ha  niched*  others  he  imprisoned,  and  supplied  all  the 
vacaneie«e  witli  strangers^  Creatures^  of  his  Own,  or  of  the  l\)pe, 
Sncfi  was  the  I'etmn  to  the  English  Clergy  for  their  early  ftub- 
niismon  to  liim,  and  their  Treachery  to  their  Country,'*' 

Without  being  at  all  gnidetl  by  the  foregoing  extract,  every 
jH>iTit  wc  hrive  lulvanreil  is  mure  or  les-s  in  unisun  with  it,  and 
arrived  at  fjy  independtmt  research.  His  reference  to  the 
treachery  of  the  Church  is  a  matter  of  hif*toryj  and  a  gm>d 
specimen  of  wltnh  the  Chiircli  liecanie  in  Scotland,  wJien*  re- 
cruited with  foivignei^^  the  Anglo-Homnn  Church  wais  intro- 
duced into  North  llribiin  nnder  the  auspices  of  King  David, 
supported  by  his  Anglo*Norinan  and  other  adheRnits,  Mae- 
Ken  jeie%  in  his  Hlstonj  of  North innherhmU  mentions  how  profuse 
the  Conqueror  was  in  Ivi.t  gifts,  and  that  to  one  of  hisi  binhops 
he  gave  two  hundred  and  eighty  manors.  *'Tlujs  Ntrangers,^'*  says 
a  Norman  eecleftia^lic,  "were  enricheil  hy  the  wealth  of  England, 
who&e  (inhabitantn)  for  them  were  nerariously  killed  or  tl riven 
out  to  wander  wretched  exiles  abroad"'  {Ord.  ViL^  521).  The 
foivgciing  depicts  the  manner  in  which  the  followers  of  William 
rose  to  such  eminence.  When  we  read  of  them  having  married 
heiresste**,  the  duughter^  and  widows  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Welsh 
ownei-^i  of  lands,  let  it  alway.s  t>e  considered — was  it  not  by  force? 
The  hatred  inslilled  into  the  breasts  of  the  other  natives  would 
not  have  allowi?il  willingly  such  unions  with  the  invaders  and 
tpo]ler»  of  the  land.  It  it«  true  that  the  Norsemen,  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes  hud  dcme  the  same  to  other  occupiers  of  the 
country  in  previous  timers;  htit  the  period  was  over  five  centuries 
sinc*e  that  oceui*red.  Civilis^iticn  consequent  on  Christianity  had 
prevailed  throughout,  and  tlie  ticcu{jation  by  tlic  mixeil  popnla- 
tion  was  tenure  u!i  a  wry  different  footing.  The  foregoing 
relates  to  England,  and  was  repeated  in  a  different  way  in  Scot- 
land through  the  at- tion  of  Queen  Mar^ret^  followed    by  her 
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son,  King  David  First.  It  has  been  stated  that  his  father,  King* 
Malcolm  III.  (a.d.  1057  to  1093),  first  introduced  surnames  to 
break  up  the  clans  ;  also,  that  in  his  reign  parishes  were  defined,, 
and  came  into  general  force. '  In  regard  to  the  fii*st  statement^ 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  referred  to  the  tribes,  which 
thereby  got  broken  up  into  clans,  and  became  more  amenable  ta 
the  new  owners  of  the  soil  on  which  they  dwelt.  In  fact,  aa 
already  mentioned  by  us,  in  many  instances  this  is  proved,  for 
afterwards  the  native  Groidels  or  Gaels  became  known  by  the 
surnames,  assumed  or  otherwise,  of  their  foreign  landlord.  One 
surname  thus  prevailed,  while  no  blood  connection  existed* 
They  were  taken  over  with  the  land  as  bondsmen,  as  if  they 
were  cattle.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Anglicised  Scottish 
Kings  to  give  effect  to  the  charters  which  were  first  issued  to  pro- 
cure stability  to  the  holdings  granted  to  those  foreigners.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  such  strangers  as  the  Gordons,  Frasei's,  etc.^ 
obtained  surnames  in  the  Lowlands,  before  they  went  farther 
north,  having  had  lands  previously  bestowed  there.  The  Low- 
landers  had  their  names  from  various  sources,  but  not  on  the  clan 
system.  They  were  then  mixed,  for  with  much  Celtic  blood,  it 
was  in  various  parts  blended  with  the  Norse  to  some  extents 
This,  however,  also  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  on  the  west  and 
east  coasts.  The  Saxon  element  is  a  mistake,  which  subject  we 
have  already  dealt  with.  Some  of  the  people  near  the  Border 
formed  small  clans,  but  they  were  not  massed  as  one,  without 
being  to  some  extent  of  the  same  stock,  and  thus  connected  by 
name.  In  the  Highlands  in  many  clans  they  were  unconnected 
by  relationship.  The  growth,  however,  of  the  Border  clans  must 
have  been  quick,  for  the  Scotts,  one  of  them,  only  settled  at 
Branxholm  about  1446.  The  Armstrongs,  Elliots,  etc.,  are  not 
found  mentioned  until  after  the  Succession  Wars.  Galloway  was 
on  a  different  footing.  Norse  and  other  blood  intermingled,  as 
we  have  stated  elsewhere ;  but  the  Goidel  or  Gael  was  dominant, 
and  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  language  spoken  until  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  clan  surname  system  was,  however, 
never  in  force  in  the  district,  where  the  numerous  surnames  which 
exist  are,  as  we  have  stated,  peculiar  to  Galloway. 

The  idea  that  the  Celtic  races  were  barbarians  is  not  borne 
out  when  research  is  made.     Even  the  Britons  must  have  beea 
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more  or  Icsa  cultivated  when  they  could  construct  aiid  use  war* 
chariots  in  battle.  We  will  ilejil,  however,  with  the  races  in 
Ireland,  fnim  which  country  the  Irish -Scots  returned  to  Galloway* 
In  Ulster,  the  Kings  had  tlxeir  palace  built  of  stone  prior  to 
(*hristian  time,  and  the  Church,  which  took  root  very  early,  built 
monafiterieH,  etc.  Now,  all  tins  could  not  have  been  done  by 
barliarians,  nor  could  they  have  made  the  l>eautii\il  gold  and  other 
articles  of  tlie  finest  workniHUHhip,  which  have  beeu  found  from 
time  to  time  in  various  places.  The  Church  was  introduce 
fi-om  Rome,  and  the  advantagcn  obtained  by  tlie  Noivicmen  who 
settled  in  Normandv  were  to  sonic  extent  shared  l>v  tlic  various 
races  in  Ireland. 

We  have  thus  m  the  foi*egoii>g  remarks,  given  the  projier 
Yahie  to  lie  attached  to  what  h  termed  x\nglo-\orman  lineage* 
and  to  ijhow  who  were  of  any  importance  or  pofiition  in  William 
the  Conqueror's  invading  army,  we  w  ill  give  the  names  of  those 
four  hundred  and  forty-nine  individuals  who  accompanied  him* 
a^  iuHcriljed  on  a  marble  tablet  at  Dive  Church,  the  place  where 
he  and  they  embjtrketl  for  England,  As  so  many  names  take 
a  good  deal  of  sp^tce,  we  will  give  the  list  as  a  supplement 
to  this  '*  General  History  ''  *»ection. 


HR&T  soBuaTV  IX  sroTi.Axn* 

*Vhv  attempt  to  ehiim  deMeut  for  the  first  earls  in  Scotland 
from  the  Alormaers  in  the  Highlands,  who  were  of  Celtic  hlood. 
ret] u ires  notice.  The  Norsemen  in  most  instances  supplanted 
tho«e  earlv  governors  or  nders  of  distticts,  and  when  their 
power  ceased,  the  title  of  carl,  taken  frou)  the  Norse  /Vir/,  pro- 
nounced tfiirl^  was  introduced,  and  given  to  the  new  settler-s  then 
abounding,  who  had  no  cormection  with,  and  were  quite  distinct 
from  the  Miinnaei^.  The  Morniaers  held  a  nuich  higher 
[KiKition  than  the  carls  who  subsequentW  appeared.  We  will 
give  UiP  nanieii  ntid  origin  of  the  first  so  far  as  can  l^e  learned, 
and  arrange  tlie  titles  alplmlietically  : — 

^AxGi^,  I*lftrlj*  of. — llic  first  to  be  found  was  Gilchrist,  in 
Gaelic  Gille  Criosd,  the  senant  of  Christ.  GU  is  a  prefix 
frtjtn  the  Xorse,  genera!ly  given  to  names^  and  particularly 
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in  Ireland,  where  the  Norsemen  held  sway  for  a  consider- 
able period.  From  the  close  connection  which  existed,  it 
also  extended  to  several  located  in  Scotland.  In  the 
Irish  Annals  will  be  found  Gilcondul,  son  of  Gilmichel ; 
Gillemakepoc,  son  of  Gillemore ;  Gillemartyne,  son  of 
Gilmichel ;  Gillemichel,  son  of  Gilmichel ;  and  Gille- 
patrick,  son  of  Malbride.  GU-modr  in  Norse  means  a 
libertine.  In  Gaelic,  gille  means  lad,  etc.,  a  servant. 
The  Earl  of  Airlie  claims  descent  from  Gillibude,  Mor- 
maer  of  Angus,  or  from  Gilchrist  already  mentioned — 
which  of  them  is  uncertain.  His  ancestor  is  stated  to 
have  been  Gilbert,  the  third  son,  who  about  1163  had 
bestowed  on  him  the  barony  of  Ogilvy  in  Forfarshire, 
from  which  the  family  name  was  assumed.  The  period 
creates  doubt  as  to  this  claim,  and,  even  if  allowed,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  both  Gillibrede  and  Gil- 
christ were  were  rather  earls  than  Mormaers,  who  were 
not  hereditary  holders,  and  of  mixed  blood.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  descent  arose  from  the 
supposition  that  Gillibrede  and  Gilbert  were  the  same, 
which  so  far  is  conect,  as  the  Gaelic  for  the  latter  is 
Gileaburt  and  Gillebride  ;  but  Gilbert  is  not  a  Gaelic, 
but  a  Norse  or  Saxon  name.  It  is  claimed  as  Anglo- 
Saxon.  In  an  interesting  work  first  published  in  1605,^ 
Gilbert  is  said  to  be  Saxon,  and  anciently  spelled  Gila- 
beright,  which  is  ffild  free.  By  abbreviation  it  became 
Gilbert.  The  meaning  was  liberally  or  bountifully  dis- 
posed. The  first  Earl  of  Angus  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  IV.,  and  was  alive  in  a.d.  1157.  It  passed  in 
marriage  with  the  heiress  to  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  an 
Anglo-Norman  in  1243.  Forfeited.  Passed  to  the 
Stewai-ts,  and  then  to  the  Douglases,  both  of  whom  were 
also  of  foreign  extraction.  Now  held  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  of  Flemish  origin. 


^A  Eestitutioii  of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities,  by  the  study 
and  travel  of  R.  Y.,  London.  Six  editions  :  the  first  at  Antwerp  in  1605, 
and  the  last  in  London  in  1673.     Our  copy  is  1634. 
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Athole,  Earls  of. — Created  by  King  Edgar,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  1097  to  1107.  Passed  by  marriage  to  Thomas, 
the  brother  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway.  Afterwards 
passed  to  six  distinct  families,  the  last  being  the  Murrays, 
of  Flemish  origin.  The  present  holders  created  Earl  of 
Athole  in  1626,  and  Duke  of,  in  1703. 

BucHAN,  Earls  of. — First  possessed  by  Fergus  between  1166 
and  1210.  Who  he  was  is  not  known,  but  as  we  have 
shown,  the  name  was  in  use  by  Norsemen,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  Celtic  blood.  In  a.d.  1210,  it  passed  by 
marriage  to  William  Comyn,  of  Norman  origin,  and  since 
then  the  title  has  been  borne  by  three  distinct  families  of 
foreign  extraction,  the  present  holders  being  a  branch  of 
the  Erskine  family,  and  obtained  by  marriage  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Caithness,  Earls  of. — Originally  Norse.  Passed  to  different 
families.  Obtained  in  1455  by  William  St.  Clair,  of 
Anglo-Norman  descent.  Still  retained  by  the  Sinclairs, 
as  now  spelled. 

Carriok,  Earls  of — First  held  by  Duncan,  son  of  Gilbert,  son 
of  Fergus,  Lord  of  Galloway,  whom  we  consider,  and 
have  shown  to  be  of  Norse  blood.  Passed  by  marriage  to 
Robert  Brus,  father  of  King  Robert  I.,  of  Anglo-Norman 
origin. 

Dunbar  axd  March,  Earls  of. — Research  causes  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  of  Anglo-Norse  blood,  the  particulars  in 
regard  to  which  we  give  under  Mochruin  in  Lamls  and 
their  Owners.     The  creation  was  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Fife,  Earls  of. — The  first  family  in  the  male  line  ended  about 
A.D.  1356.  There  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  their 
origin;  but  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  basis  for  believing 
that  they  were  descended  from  the  Mormaers,  as  some 
have  asserteil.  As  in  other  cases,  it  has  been  overlooked 
that  (Earl)  Thorfimi  was  in  possession  of  Fifeshire  at  the 
time  when  Duncan  Macduff  is  mentioned  as  the  Mor- 
maer.  The  district  was  also  apparently  largely  colonised 
by  Norsemen,  and,  as  conquered,  Thorfinn  no  doubt  put 
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in  his  own  people  as  rulers,  subordinate  to  himself.  The 
names  of  places  prove  the  power  exercised.  After  1356, 
the  earldom  passed  with  an  only  daughter  who  was 
heiress.  She  had  four  husbands,  but  died  childless.  It 
next  passed  to  the  Stewarts,  Earls  of  Menteith,  of  Anglo- 
Norman  origin.  The  present  holders  obtained  the  title 
by  creation  in  1769,  and  claim  descent  from  the  first  earls. 

Lennox,  Earls  of. — Of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  origin.  They 
first  appear  in  the  twelfth  century.  As  in  so  many  other 
cases,  it  passed  by  marriage  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  a 
branch  of  the  Stewarts.  The  title  was  afterwards  given 
to  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  Charles  II.,  whose  de- 
scendant is  Duke  of  Richmond  and  I^nnox.  We  give  an 
account  of  the  Lennox  family  under  Cally,  parish  of 
Girthon,  in  Lands  and  their  Owners, 

Magnus,  Earl. — Of  Norse  origin,  and  became  extinct  at  an 
early  period. 

Mar,  Earls  of. — Very  fabulous  statements  have  been  cir- 
culated in  regard  to  this  earldom,  arising  in  some  degree 
from  Lord  Hailes  giving  forth : — "  This  is  one  of  the 
earldoms  whose  origin  is  lost  in  its  antiquity.  It  existed 
before  our  records,  and  before  the  era  of  genuine  history.'' 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  living  in  more  enlightened 
times,  Lord  Hailes  did  not  profit  by  it ;  for  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  matters  of  historical  importance,  he 
made  great  blunders,  which  his  position  as  Lord  of  Session 
gave  credence  to,  and  have  been  followed  by  those  (many 
in  number)  who  take  everything  for  granted,  if  written 
by  some  one  with  a  name  as  a  writer.  Starting  with 
Earl  Martacus  in  a.d.  1065,  a  connection  with  the  Mor- 
maers  is  wished  to  be  made,  and  which,  research  shows, 
never  existed.  That  Martacus  was  of  Celtic  origin,  we 
do  not  believe,  and  certainly  no  connection  with  the 
Mormaers  can  be  discovered.  In  no  instance  will  this  be 
found.  From  Martacus,  first  earl,  we  will  pass  to  Grat- 
ney,  who,  as  alleged,  was  the  eleventh  earl.  He  died  in 
A.D.  1300.  With  two  sons  as  issue,  he  had  also  a 
daughter,  who  is  said  to  have  married  Sir  E.  Keith,  and, 
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again,  wliose  dau|,^hter  mamed  Sir  Thoma^s  Krskinc ;  but 
this  information  is  in  inextricable  darkness  when  proof  is 
refjua^^ted.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  fnmilies  in 
tjue^tinn  Here  at  the  time  very  Hoiirishinir,  and  conse- 
quently with  no  lack  of  recorders  to  register  every  event, 
and  more  partieulnrly  such  as  were  of  iniporbinfe,  it  is 
remarkable  that  nothing  authentic*  nor  any  good  guide, 
can  be  found  to  su Instantiate  these  mannages,  if  ever 
it^alitieg.  The  male  line  l>ecame  extinct  with  Earl  Tliomas, 
who  died  in  1371  or  1379,  It  has  been  overlooked  in  tlie 
<|uestion  €)f  suecesnion,  that  VVilliann  Earl  of  l>ouglas> 
married  Margaret,  sister  of  E/irl  Thomas,  and  at  his 
death  I  through  thin  marriage,  he  Ix't-ame  Karl  of  Mar. 
He  was  nehexl  of  the  territoria!  eriitdinii,  and  not  as  a 
tenant  in  right  of  his  wife.  She  had  by  him  Jainesi,  who 
succeederl  nn  Far!  of  Douglan  and  Mar,  and  ffll  in  battle 
in  A.n.  1S88,  without  leaving  legitimate  i^sue,  whun  his 
sUter  iHabella  was  seized  of  the  Earldom  of  Mnr  in  1  SSI- 
She  was  unmrtrried,  and  is  stated  to  have  died  in  A.n. 
1407'H  (U1748f^),  vilien  the  line  ended.  The  real 
claimants  for  the  eaildoni  should  l)e  those  of  the  Douglas 
family*  of  the  same  line  as  William,  Earl  of  Douglas  and 
Mar. 

'llie  Lyles  and  the  Ei-skines  afterwards  claimed  each 
one  half  of  the  territory,  but  not  the  title,  which  being 
territorial  rtH|Uii\'d  all  the  lands,  and  therefore  only  one 
heir.  As  the  Eyles  are  siiid  to  have  quartered  thtf  Mar 
armorial  Ijearings,  a  eorniection  in  some  way  or  other 
must  have  existed.  Ulth  tiie  Stewart.s  iif  Alenteith  there 
was  also  a  connectifni.  Also  King  Jiujas  MI.  granted 
the  earldom  with  tJie  lantLs  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  ritiniately,  it  pasMnl  to  the  Crown.  Next  to 
Jfunes,  eldi'^t  illegitimate  son  of  King  Jamei  V.,  who 
afteiward?*  rentmneeil  it,  and  was  createil  Earl  of  ^loray, 
and  finally  I  in  15G3»  the  earldom,  with  sueh  lands  m^  re- 
mained^ under  a  new  ereation,  were  lM.'<itowed  on  John^ 
Loitl  Er&kine,  for  ^^er vices  j>erformed,  a^s  sjaeially  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  Hay,  who  wa^  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
4^*onnciI,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  March,  1564^ 
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and  who  was  afterwards  Clerk-Register,  and  a  Lord  of 
Session  in  1679,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Easter- 
Kennet.  In  his  Estimate  of  the  Scottish  NobiHty^  he 
states  that  John,  Lord  Erskine,"for  his  goode  service  and 
truthe,  created  Erie  of  MaiTe,  and  last  was  Regent  of 
Scotland.''  This  evidence  is  contemporary,  and  unfor- 
tunately was  not  discovered  in  time  to  be  of  use  when  the 
case  was  before  the  House  of  Lords.  When  we  found  it^ 
we  at  once  made  it  known  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Earl 
Selborne)  who  was  pleased  at  the  proof  it  afforded.  The 
peerage  of  1565  had  then  been  decided  as  the  only  one  of 
Mai'  ever  possessed  by  the  Erskines,  and  acknowledged  to 
be  theirs  by  male  line  to  which  it  is  limited,  but  the 
want  of  positive  evidence  in  the  records,  opened  the 
way  to  the  early  earldom  (male  or  female),  which  the  son 
of  Lady  Frances  Jemima,  daughter  of  John  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Mar  and  Kellie,  who  died  in  1828,  claimed  in  right  of 
his  mother.  After  much  unpleasant  altercation,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1885,  granting  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goodeve,  her  son  by  her  husband,  Dr.  Goodeve  of 
Clifton,  near  Bristol,  an  earldom  entitled  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  but  specified  as  not  being  in  any  way  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  one  held  by  the  Erskines,  the  representative 
family.  Thus  this  curious  peerage  controversy  was 
settled  in  a  curious  manner.  We  were  told  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Eraser  of  peerage  renown,  that  when  a 
visitor  at  Dalmeny  Park,  near  Edinburgh,  the  late  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  also  a  guest,  and  to  elicit  information  he 
started  the  Mar  question.  Sir  William  supported  the 
Erskines,  and  at  last  Mr.  Gladstone  exclaimed,  "It  would 
be  a  pity  to  keep  such  a  pretty  woman  from  being  a 
countess.*"     She  did  succeed  in  making  good  her  claim. 

Having  during  life  known  the  Erskines  as  intimate 
friends,  and  having  been  asked  by  the  late  Earl  of  Mar 
and  Kellie  to  assist  them,  we  did  what  we  could,  and 
afterwards  wrote  an  Accoimt  of  the  Earldom  of  Mar  for 
private  circulation,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  giving  so 
much  of  it  here. 
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Menteith,  Earls  of. — Murdoch  was  the  first  earl,  in  the  reign 
of  King  David  I.— that  is,  from  1124  to  1153.  It  passed 
with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  third  earl  to  Walter  Comyn, 
second  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Buchan*  Afterwards  it 
was  obtained  by  Walter,  third  son  of  Walter,  the  third 
High  Steward,  who  had  married  the  youngest  daughter, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  he  had  the  title,  etc.,  wrested 
from  her  elder  sister,  already  mentioned.  Their  second 
son,  John,  was  a  worthy  son,  being  the  infamous  scoun- 
drel who  betrayed  the  noble  patriot.  Sir  William  Wallace, 
and  who  to  shelter  his  proper  name  of  Stewart,  has  passed 
into  history  as  John  Menteith,  thus  bringing  odium  on 
those  with  a  surname  quite  free  of  the  crime. 

The  earldom  next  passed  to  the  Grahams  by  marriage. 
Again  to  a  Stewart,  and  again  to  a  Graham,  who  was 
Malise  Graham,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  with  whose  descendants 
it  remained  until  direct  heii's  failed.     Now  dormant. 

Ross,  Earls  of. — The  first  was  Malcolm,  in  the  I'eign  of  Mal- 
colm IV. — that  is,  Ijetween  a.d.  1153  and  1165.  Next 
was  Ferquhard,  called  the  son  of  the  Priest.  Then  in  the 
fourteenth  century  it  passed  by  a  daughter  and  heiress  to 
other  families  in  line  from  her.  In  1424,  it  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  and  was  vested  in  1476.  In  1T78,  it  was 
claimed  by  Munro  Ross  of  Pitcalnie,  as  the  male  de- 
scendant of  Hugh,  brother  of  the  last  earl,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  No  decision  was  arrived  at.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  there  could  be  no  claim 
for  Malcohn  as  a  descendant  of  the  Mormaers  of  Rass  and 
Moray. 

Strathkaux,  Earls  of. — The  first  known  was  Malise,  of  Norse 
blood,  who  appears  in  a.d.  1114  to  1138.  The  earldom 
was  granted  in  1343  to  Sir  Maurice  Moray,  the  nephew  of 
Malise,  the  seventh  earl. 

The  Stewarts,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  got  this  earl- 
dom also,  from  whom  it  passed  by  a  female  to  the 
Grahams.  In  1427,  the  heir,  Malise  Graham,  was  created 
Earl  of  Menteith. 
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Sutherland,  £arls  of. — Nisbet  states  that  Walter,  son  of 
Alanus,  Thane  of  Sutherland,  killed  by  Macbeth,  was  the 
first  earl,  to  which  he  was  raised  by  Malcolm  Canmore  in 
A.D.  1061.  The  title  of  Thane,  purely  Saxon,  we  do  not 
believe  ever  existed  in  Scotland.  It  may  on  an  occasion 
have  been  expressed  by  Malcolm,  as  with  other  mistakes 
and  innovations,  gathered  from  his  Saxon  spouse,  Queen 
Margaret,  but  it  could  be  nothing  more. 

The  Walter,  son  of  Alanus,  has  so  much  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  form  and  sound,  that  even  if  correct  his  having 
held  the  position  ascribed,  we  must  regard  him  as  a 
foreigner.  The  starting  point  seems  to  us  to  be  William, 
the  son  of  Hugh  Freskin,  a  Fleming,  who  was  created 
earl  about  a.d.  1228.  The  male  line  failed  in  1766,  and 
was  carried  on  in  the  female  line  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  last  earl.  She  married  in  1785,  G.  E. 
Leveson-Gower,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Stafford,  whose 
descendant  as  the  fourth  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is  the 
present  representative,  a  dukedom  having  been  bestowed 
in  183S. 

The  foregoing  were  the  earldoms  in  Scotland  in  1283-84, 
then  forming  the  entire  nobility  in  the  country.  They  all 
failed  in  the  male  line.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they  were  of 
foreign  extraction,  and  the  same  may  be  stated  of  those  who 
followed,  extending  to  the  holders  of  titles  in  the  present  day. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  Celtic  families  of  position 
in  early  times  were  so  completely  put  aside  and  kept  down.  This 
may  safely  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  exercised  from  the  time 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  England  was  introduced  by 
Queen  Margaret,  and  established  by  her  son.  King  David  L  The 
Celtic  population  was  no  doubt  attached  to  the  Scottish-Irish 
Church,  which  was  crushed  and  then  obliterated  by  those  we  have 
named.  The  power  of  the  new  Church  was  vast.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  family  of  rank  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time  who 
can,  with  any  degree  of  truth,  lay  claim  to  descent  from  the 
ancient  Morniaers  in  the  Highlands,  or  othei-s  of  high  standing 
at  the  same  period,  in  the  Lowlands.  The  oldest  peerage,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  and  it  was  originally 
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lieiitawed  on  a  Fleming,  which  a  century  ago  passed  to  the 
Gow€9^,  ati  English  faiuilji  We  have  to  ask,  ^Vhere  are  the 
tlt«<cendants  of  the  early  and  powerful  foreign  families  who  (irst 
were  known  in  Scotland  ?  How  soon  the  Morviiles  disappeai'ed, 
who  were  the  firnt  Constables  of  Scotland,  which  high  position 
they  had  necuit'd  with  lands  in  niany  counties,  including  Gallo- 
wftv.  Not  only  did  they  entirely  di^iappcar,  as  \vc  have  already 
tnen tinned  eW' where,  but  even  where  their  castle  was  .situated,  in 
whieii  they  principally  resided,  is  unknown.  They  were  also 
Lords  of  C\iniiinglinm  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  supposed  pl*u*e  ha*^  been 
mentioned,  hut  nothing  certain  can  be  iLscertaincd.  Tlieir  name 
done  remains  in  history.  The  po\*(pr  of  lloland,  and  his  son 
Alan,  I  jOJ'd  s  of  (lal  1  o  w  ay ,  was  p  ri  n  c  i  jml  1  v  acc|  u  i  red  f t'O  n  i  the  fi  ist  - 
named  having  nmrried  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  de 
Morville,  the  last  of  the  famtlv  in  the  male  line.  Again,  whei*e 
art*  the  De  S«>uk*s  or  Sonli^,  the  first  of  whom  was  Hannlph*  a  fol- 
lower of  King  David  I.  from  England^  from  whom  a  gmnt  of  the 
district  of  LiddeMlale,  etc.,  was  obtained  ?  Sir  William,  a 
den-endant,  playe<i  a  traitor's  pirt  in  Wigtonshire,  where  he  and 
hh  never  ownetl  an  aci*e  of  land  ;  tint  whose  name  was  tnade  nse 
of  by  t  he  f r iai  *s  ji  n  d  m  t  j n  k  s  of  VVh  1 1  h  or n ,  ko  d  eee  i  ^  e  King  H olK?r  t 
the  Bruje  in  regard  to  lands.  Where  also  are  the  representatives 
of  the  VijHmts  or  Vitn^ponts,  wh«  obtained  land?^  in  Galloway? 
41  r  Hie  L'mfruvilles^  wlio  lieeanie  IvirU  tif  Angus,  with  mueh 
jKiwer,  and  lost  it  jilt  f  Their  last  direct,  descendant  died  in  the 
presient  eentury  in  poverty.  Sevend  othct*s  of  note  rould  l>e 
named*  Most  tif  them  had  but  short  tenore  of  the  territory  and 
power  lavisihnl  on  them  by  Seotlantrs  kings.  I'he  past  histories 
of  MH'h  families  are  now  unknown,  cxce|iting  to  the  inquiix'rs  into 
the  tilings  that  are  now  shrouded  in  darkness,  I  Jttle  iutei-est,  if 
any,  if*  taken  in  them  by  the  world  at  large.  The  present  peerage 
list  ban  manv  hi?*tt»ric  titles  and  names,  but  they  are  not  held  by 
the  male  descendants  of  the  original  families.  Some  hnve  come  to 
Uie  pj"*?scnt  holders  through  female  dest^t-^nt  —  that  is,  marriages — 
and  not  a  few  in  the  most  indireet  manner;  while  in  other  case«, 
old  titles  have  been  Tevived  bv  being  a!isumeil  by  fresh  creations 
in  serai*modern  times*  Another  source  of  confuj^ion  is  thati  in 
new  creations,  minianies  and  titles  have  been  transposed — that  ia, 
an  ancient  i^nrnamc  ha^  been  taken  to  the  title,  and  the  title  w^ 
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the  surname.  This  we  find  in  inegitimate  descents  in  England. 
Whether  as  peers  or  commoners,  the  assumption  of  surnames 
other  than  their  own  causes  many  a  family  to  sail  under  false 
colours.  The  changes  in  England  have  been  so  vast,  that  in  the 
present  House  of  Lords  there  is  not  a  single  male  descendant  of 
any  of  the  barons  who  were  chosen  to  enforce  the  Magna  Charta 
in  A.D.  1215,  or  who  fought  at  Agincourt  in  1415. 

The  necessity  for  giving  particulars  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  Galloway,  where  so  many  new  people  are  to  be  found, 
we  have  heard  the  present  Earls  of  Galloway  called  the  successors 
of  the  Douglas  family  as  Lords  of  Galloway.  This  ignorance  is 
not  exceptional. 

The  present  Earls  of  Galloway  obtained  the  lands  of  Garlics 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  With  the  lordship 
of  Galloway  they  never  had  any  connection.  Such  position 
ceased  with  the  Earls  of  Douglas  when  they  fell  in  a.d.  1455,  and 
they  only  held  it  for  eighty-six  years,  having  been  possessed  by 
several  of  them  in  succession  in  that  brief  time.  About  150 
years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and 
I.  of  England,  it  is  historical  that  the  titles  of  earl,  viscount,  and 
baron  were  sold  at  different  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Robert  Ker,  stated  to  be  a  handsome  young  Scotsman,  was  put 
forward  by  certain  intriguing  Scottish  courtiers  as  a  puppet  to 
attract  the  King'^s  attention,  and  thus  to  keep  the  latter  from 
taking  up  with  able  and  dangerous  Englishmen  at  court.  How- 
ever, he  got  beyond  the  object  in  view,  by  obtaining  a  hold  of 
the  royal  favour  far  exceeding  what  was  intended  by  the  in- 
stigators. Young  Ker  had  nothing  but  a  good  pei*sonal  appear- 
ance to  recommend  him.  The  bait,  however,  took  with  the  weak, 
uncouth  King,  who  became  attached  to  Ker,  and  made  him  a 
knight,  as  well  as  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  bedchamber.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  created  Viscount  Rochester.  His  career 
became  an  infamous  one.  His  connection  with  the  Countess  of 
Essex,  and  as  the  instrument  of  the  murder  of  his  friend  who 
trusted  in  him,  was  a  crime  of  the  blackest  character.  As  with 
many  other  court  favourites,  his  time  of  disgrace  also  arrived. 
It  is  believed  that  King  James  was  not  only  aware  of  his  pro- 
ceedings with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  but  connived  at  what  was 
going  on,  for,  as  stated,  he  was  charmed  to  hear  of  the  amours  of 
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hh  ctjurt*  On  Ker^s  niRrriage  with  the  Cotinte^iH  of  Essex,  he 
vfa^  cii*iiteil  Karl  uf  Somt^rHet. 

In  ranneetioii  with  Gallaw/iy,  Sir  Juhti  M*Di>wa]l  of  tiarth- 
land  married  Marg/iret  Ki*i%  daughter  uf  LoimI  Jud burgh,  and 
thus  the  friendshij)  uf  llt>bert  Ker,  Lord  SomerHet*  wjis  obtaiued* 
Tiiroiicfh  this  iutJueiicet  M'Dovfeall  was  kuightLHl,  who  theu 
brilx^tl  the  ear]  to  get  him  a  peerage  an  Lurtl  or  Karl  uf  Gallowav? 
and  he  probably  would  have  obtained  it,  had  not  the  earl  at  the 
time  fallen  into  disgmee.  M*  Don  all  lost  bt*tb  iiiouey  *md  title. 
The  nioneyt  ^^e  lielieve,  was  ubtaiiieil  by  the  i»ale  of  some  laud. 
Another  applicant  at  the  sauie  titne  was  Sir  Alexander  Stewart 
of  Garlich,  with  the  interest  of  Ludovick  Stuart,  who  in  the 
Stewart  line  was  the  eighth  EarK  anil  f^econd  Duke  of  Lennox, 
and  tbroiTgh  hinij  Sir  Alexander  was  created  Lord  Garlics  in  a.d* 
MHfl*  When  the  favourite  at  court  had  fallen,  the  way  was 
clear  for  Loi^d  Garlics,  and  through  the  saine  source  he  obtniucd 
further  elevation,  by  being  cruated  Earl  of  (jail o way  in  lb'S«'3* 
Keyoud  original  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  some  eetittiries 
previously,  tbei'e  was  no  cotuieetiou  with  the  senior  brancb,  who 
bv  marriage  founded  tfie  royal  house  of  Stewart*  yet  from  Hie 
absence  of  connect  information,  it  was  erroneously  claimed. 

King  James  also  m»1cI  one  huijdreil  Immnetfies  in  England, 
The  creations  were  granted  under  the  plea  to  mairitaiu  a  certain 
numlier  of  soldiers  in  Ireland,  which  was  a  blind,  and  the  service 
(ummuted  for  money.  In  this  way  in  IHiiij,  in  Seotlaiul  the 
Nova  Scotia  baronetcies  were  sold  fur  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  ea<b,  with  a  nominal  six  thousand  mres  of  land  in  Nortli* 
America.  The  farce  of  infeftment  was  by  royal  warrant  eaiTied 
out  on  the  CWtlehill,  Winburgh, 


A  into  in  A  L  iiEA  It  I  X(;.^« 

Another  topic  of  some  interest  is  the  fact,  as  known  to  those 
Iwbo  have  gone  closely  into  such  research^  that  the  Ijonl  Lyon's 
'registers  ilo  not  contain  the  armorial  bearings  of  manv  of  the 
ancient  families  in  Scotland.  This  arises  from  the  downfall  of  so 
many,  and  the  consequent  indifference  to  such  matters.  During 
the  time  of  the  persecution,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  ]mi#ed  to 
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compel  registration,  but  it  failed  to  obtain  the  required  attention 
in  a  general  way.  As  Nisbet  in  his  book  on  Heraldry  states^ 
"  Anno  1672,  Act  of  Parliament,  altho'  ordained  and  instituted 
to  prevent  irregularities  in  Heraldry,  yet  at  this  day  (1772)  is 
not  so  complete  as  is  to  be  wished,  many  of  our  most  ancient  and 
considerable  families  having  neglected  to  register  their  arms, 
notwithstanding  the  Act  of  Parliament,  partly  thro'  indolence, 
and  partly  thro**  an  extravagant  opinion  of  their  own  greatness, 
as  if  the  same  could  never  be  obscured,^  etc.  This  no  doubt 
was  the'  case  in  various  instances,  but  so  far  as  Galloway  was 
concerned,  the  troubles  that  had  accumulated  on  the  Celtic  and 
other  families  was  the  true  reason.  In  addition,  the  district  in 
those  times  was  in  a  measure  isolated  from  Edinburgh,  where  all 
such  things  were  carried  out.  The  prosperous  families,  from 
habits  of  intrigue,  etc.,  alone  kept  communication  with  the 
Scottish  capital.  Another  point  is  that  those  neglected  to  be 
registered  at  the  time  specified — now  over  two  hundred  yeare 
ago — the  ancient  armorial  bearings  borne  by  some  families  for 
many  centuries,  would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
registers  as  the  most  modern.  This  to  ancient  families  who 
possessed  armorial  bearings  from  their  earliest  institution  was 
naturally  not  agreeable  to  their  feelings. 

The  innumerable  new  families  with  wealth  who  now  exist,  and 
who  consider  that  they  must  have  armorial  bearings  of  some 
kind  or  other,  has  created  a  great  impulse  in  the  trade,  for  the 
making  comes  under  that  designation,  and  many  absurdities 
appear,  by  appropriating  (without  authority)  what  is  ancient  to 
blend  with  the  modern.  From  ancient  armorial  bearings,  much 
that  is  historical  can  be  gathered. 


THE  LAXGUAGK. 

'ITie  languages  in  use  in  Galloway  from  first  to  last  have  been 
various,  occasioned  by  so  many  different  peoples  who,  in  more  or 
less  numbers,  were  at  different  periods  the  inhabitants.  The 
Celtic,  however,  was  always  in  the  ascendant.  Buchanan  tells  us 
that  Gaelic  was  the  spoken  language  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  having  been  in  existence  for  many 
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reuturie^  ju'e^'iously,  an  what  wc  have  jjtated  ai>out  the  eoloni^a* 
ticiti  from  Ireland  will  show,  and  l>eforx*  that  the  Cymric  Celtic 
dialect.  Celtic  seholai-s  eon  si  dor  that  in  tliose  early  tiiiies,  the 
(loidelic  and  the  Cynnie  did  not  gi^^atly  differ,  eacivpting  in  the 
»uh*dialectH.  Some  writei's,  howtver,  have  questioned  the 
(ioidolic  ((laelic)  language  having  been  !»j)oken  in  Gallaway. 
Such  entmeous  viewh  arise  from  the  ab^^'nce  of  a  full  knowledge 
of  tlie  inhabita]it£  at  different  periotlKj  and  alsKi  beeiiiise  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  all  the  proelamations,  Uwv  prcneedings, 
etc.*  WQix  in  the  Lowland  St^ottish  ;  that  the  Bi!>lo  was  U^ans- 
lated  into  the  vernaeiilar,  and  the  General  Assejubly  in  1579 
aay^  **  There  was  a  copy  in  every  church,  and  the  l>ook  of  God's 
law^  is  read  and  undeiH*tood  in  our  vulgar  language,  and  alnio^t  in 
every  private  houjic/^  It  ha^  Iiecn  forgot terj  that  "I'lu*  Book  of 
Comiiion  Order "^  of  the  Chuirh  was  translated  into  Gaelic  by 
Cjii^well,  Supenntcndent  of  Argyll,  and  printed  in  15fi7.  The 
Bihte^  however,  wa**  not  translated  and  printed  in  tlie  htmie 
language  ;  and  it  was  not  until   U>90  that  n   translation  into 

Irish  wa^  made  by Beadle,  an  Knglinhman,  born  in  EKseat, 

wliieli  the  Gaelic  population  in  Scotland  made  use  of  until 
1T3G,  when  the  Bcv,  Jame^  Stewart  of  Killin  parif*l^  Perthshire, 
tran?tlatetl  the  New  Testament  into  Gaelic,  and  Im  fton,  the  He  v. 
Pitt  rick  Stewart,  followed  with  the  Old  TL*stamcnt,  tliereby  com- 
pleting the  Bible  in  the  Gaelic  language.  In  18^0^  the  latter  had 
a  grant  fixim  (ioverninent  of  ilOtK>  for  tliis  important  work* 
ITiert*  i*^  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  against  what  we  state  as  a  fact 
in  i^eganl  to  Cialloway,  The  writci's  to  whom  wc  have  referred 
evidently  were  ignorant  of  the  subject  they  assunicil  to  deal  witK 
'ITiev  ought  to  have  known  that  all  the  enact  men  t»>  we  have  given 
were  framed  in  Mdinburghi  where  the  lAiwland  Si-otti^h  was  the 
language  aimed  at.  They  ought  nl>io  to  have  known  that  all  the 
public  docuuieiils,  eharter^,  etc.,  in  Kngland  at  one  time  were  in 
Norman- French,  yet  the  people  did  not  sjx^nk  that  language. 
AlsOt  what  we  quote  did  not  appl y  to  Galloway  spt*c4ally,  but  to 
Scotland  gi-ncrally*  Surely  the  HighlimrlN  might  have  enlightenccl 
them.  There  cannot  Ix;  a  dcmbt  with  tho^e  who  have  studied 
GaUowAV  hiatoryt  and  known  the  district  from  jier^md  connec- 
tion* that  Gaelic  for  long  wils  the  language  spoken.  Its  placi*- 
luiine^  alone  should  I'onvev  much.     At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  it  is  probable  that  both  Gaelic  and  Lowland-Scottish 
were  spoken,  the  latter  gradually  creeping  into  use  from  the 
proximity  of  the  district  to  the  Lowlands,  in  the  same  way  as  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Highlands.  We  need  scarcely  refer  to 
Buchanan.  In  the  early  portion  of  his  History  of  Scotland^  like 
the  other  historians'^  dealing  with  that  period,  he  cannot  be  relied 
on  ;  but  he  was  living  at  the  period  to  ^hich  we  refer,  and  his 
position  enabled  him  to  know  what  he  was  writing  about. 

From  what  we  have  given  of  the  history  of  Galloway,  it  may 
be  accepted  that  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  Celtic 
blood,  and  although  great  changes  have  taken  place  during  the 
present  century,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  population  may  still  be  so 
classed.  The  augmentation  to  the  Cymric  Celts  by  the  colonisa- 
tion from  Ireland  was  chiefly  a  return  of  the  Goidelic  or  Gaelic 
people,  by  whom  for  a  time  the  whole  of  Scotland,  to  a  large 
extent,  was  inhabited.  The  natives  of  Strathclyde  were  Cymric 
Celts,  and,  as  stated  in  its  proper  place,  for  centuries  were  ruled 
by  their  own  kings.  It  is  known  that  most  of  the  names  of 
places  in  Galloway  and  Ayrshire  are  purer  Celtic  and  better 
undei'stood  by  the  Gaelic  scholar  than  they  are  in  Breadalbane 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  Highlands.  There  are  also  many 
words  of  blended  Cymric  and  Gaelic.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  in  1672,  when  Highlandei*s  were  quartered  on  the  Galloway 
Presbyterians,  they  were  surprised  to  find  themselves  addressed 
by  the  natives  in  Erse,  or  Gaelic.  The  Goidels  only  brought 
back  the  Gaelic  language  as  spoken  by  their  ancestors  prior  to 
Cymric  occupation,  and  as  it  had  continued  in  the  Highlands 
from  an  early  period. 


LEGAL  ^GOVERNMEXT. 

The  framework  of  legal  government,  at  least,  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Galloway  as  early  as  in  any  other  portion  of 
Scotland.  As  is  to  be  learned  from  the  Chartulary  of  Glasgow, 
before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  is  a  precept  of  the 
King  commanding  his  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  of  Galloway,  Carrick, 
And  the  Levanachs  to  allow  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  to  collect  the 
tithes  and  dues  in  those  counties.  At  the  same  time,  the  Gallo- 
way men  adhered  to  their  own  Celtic  laws  in  so  far  as  their  local 
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transactions  wei-e  concerne<l,  and  had  proper  judges  aj^pointed 
for  that  purpose.  This  continued  to  the  reign  of  James  VI., 
when  the  practice  of  caHljH',s,  or  gifts,  from  the  tenantry  to  their 
landh)rds,  wtis  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  A.D.  1J^92  and  1296,  various  individuals  in  the  district 
swore  fealty  to  King  Kdward  I.  of  England,  and  obtained  writs 
to  have  their  property  ix»stored.  In  the  latter  year  Edward 
appointed  UogtT  de  Skoter  as  justiciary.  Thomas  MacKuloch, 
about  the  same  time,  wits  macte  sheriff,  and  Roger  de  Kirkjjatrick 
and  Walter  de  Burghton  justices.  Still  the  old  laws  were  not 
interfei-ed  with.  One  of  the  first,  gi*antetl  by  RolK»rt  the  Bruce, 
was  a  charter  confirming  the  new  liberties  bestowed  by  the  King 
on  the  Galwegians.  In  1341  it  was  seriously  abridged  by  the 
<Teation  of  the  Earldom  of  Wigton  (see  under  Mochrum), 
which  included  the  whole  county,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
regality.  By  the  said  charter,  Wigton  was  confirmed  as  the 
shire  town.  Douglas,  who  purchased  the  earldom  in  1372,  pos- 
sessed the  same  privileges  as  Fleming.  William  Douglas  of  Les- 
walt  was  Sheriff  of  Wigtonshire  and  KeejKT  of  the  Castle  of 
Lochnaw,  Ix.»swalt,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  1426,  the  latter 
was  ac(]uired  by  Andrew  Agnew,  scutifer  or  squire  to  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Douglas,  etc.  He  was  the  first  of  the  .Vgnews  known 
in  Scotland.  Galloway  at  that  time  was  in  a  broken  down  state, 
and  as  a  retainer  of  the  Douglases  (then  Ix)nls  of  Galloway) 
the  Keepership  of  Lochnaw  Castle  (a  tower  in  a  ruinous  state) 
with  the  5 A  merkland  (a  farm  in  acreage)  was  l)estowed.  Next, 
the  Sheriffdom  was  given,  which  allowed  other  lands  to  be 
obtained  by  degrees.  In  1452  his  s<m,  Andrew  Agnew,  was 
styled  of  Lochnaw,  and  as  scutifer  to  James  II.  the  office  of 
Sheriff  was  granted  to  him.  The  Agnews  thus  rose  in  position. 
Their  origin,  which  was  French,  will  be  found  under  Loch- 
naw, parish  of  lA»swalt.  Their  history  has  been  confused  with 
that  of  the  (TGniews  in  Ireland,  and  the  Agnew  spelling 
foolishly  adopted  by  not  a  few  in  Ulster  and  Galloway.  The 
Sheriffship  was  retained  by  the  Agnews  until  1682,  when  the  then 
holder  was  superseded  for  refusing  to  take  "The  Test  Oath.'" 
Colonel  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse  was  appointed  in  his  stead, 
and  the  next  year  (168S)  his  brother,  David  Graham,  was  ap- 
pointed   conjunct   Sheriff.      When   the   Revolution   came,   the 
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Sheriffship  was  restored  to  the  Agnews,  and  remained  with  them 
until  the  abolition  in  in  1747,  when  ,f  4000  was  allowed  in  lieu 
of  the  office.  As  shown  by  Pitcaim  in  his  Criminal  Trials^  the 
Agnews  greatly  abused  the  power  which  they  possessed  as  Sheriffs^ 
and  were  severely  dealt  with  by  him.  Other  claims,  such  as  the 
bailiaries  of  regalities,  were  in  the  same  way  bought  up  or 
repudiated,  and  the  Sheriffship  came  to  be  an  appointment  by 
the  Crown,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  burghs  continued  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  functions  unmolested.  In  1706,  when 
the  Articles  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  were 
publicly  burned  at  Dumfries  by  an  armed  mob,  it  does  not 
appear  that  those  in  Galloway  took  any  share  in  the  proceedings. 
The  fii-st  and  immediate  effect  of  the  measure  was  injurious,  and 
it  was  not  for  half  a  century  that  Scotland  began  to  feel  the 
benefit.  But  for  an  accident  the  Union  would  have  been  dissolved 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords,  brought  on  by  some  of  the 
Scottish  peers  in  1713 ;  and  it  was  mainly  the  discontent  occa- 
sioned by  the  Union,  and  not  so  much  from  affection  to  the 
Stewarts,  that  produced  the  rebellion  in  1715.  The  sasine  books 
of  Galloway  for  the  period  bear  evidence  to  the  burdening  of 
estates  and  the  changes  in  the  ownership  of  land.  Added  to  this 
was  the  failure  in  1772  of  the  Douglas  and  Heron  Bank,  which 
brought  additional  ruin  to  many. 


DESClUKriOX    OF    GALLOWAY. 

The  woi-d  Galloway  has  had  various  derivations  applied  to  it, 
and  appears  in  various  forms,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 
We  will  merely  repeat  here  that  the  name  implies  a  mixed 
population,  viz..  Gall,  a  stranger,  evidently  refemng  to  the 
Norsemen,  and  Ghadal  applying  to  the  Cymric  and  Gaelic  Celtic 
natives.  The  present  counties  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright 
comprise  the  district  known  as  Galloway.  There  is  an  idea  that 
the  first  should  be  spelt  with  the  letter  V,  which  is  probably 
correct,  and  it  is  so  given  in  Ponfs  Gcdlaway  Topographised, 
His  survey  of  the  district  was  made  between  1608  and  1620.  In 
his  map,  published  by  Blaeu,  the  town  is  spelled  with  a  W,  and 
not  a  \,     This  change,  however,  may  have  been  copied  from  the 
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Kagman  lloll  of  the  year  1296,  in  which  we  find  the  sliiiie  spelled 
VVygeton,  Wyggeton,  and  Wiggeton.  If  originally  spelled  with 
the  \\  it  woiikl  be  from  the  Norse  ?*o  far  as  regards  the  ih'st  part 
of  the  name,  which  in  that  language  is  Vigg,  and  means  a  huuse^ 
althougli  aI§o  found  as  the  name  of  an  island  in  Norway.  There 
h  i^lgi^  a  stronghold^  which  might  be  applied.  The  general  im- 
pression is  that  the  first  syllable  is  derived  from  the  bay,  yet  in 
tlie  Danii^ht  as  inentiotied  by  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson,  then?  is  vig^ 
for  a  small  creek,  inlet,  or  bay.  It  is  further  at^^ted  that  the 
form  tdck  or  wich  in  British  local  natiies  is  partly  of  Noi*se,  partly 
of  Latin  (vkim)  origin,  and  that  all  inland  places,  of  etnirse, 
belong  to  the  latter  class.  The  next  syllable^  ion^  is  in  Norse 
fw«,  which  applies  to  a  town  as  well  as  to  a  fann  or  buildings. 
The  Earldom  of  Wigton,  granted  to  Malcolm  Fleming  in  1341, 
i!<  in  J^atin  *^  Comes  de  Vygton,^  It  was  so  transferred  by  pur- 
chase to  Sir  Archilmld  Douglas,  who  became  Ixird  of  GalloMay. 
In  the  oldest  of  the  bttrgli  charters  extant,  dated  28th  April, 
1457,  it  h  spelled  in  Lowland  form  an  Wigtonn.  The  Hnal  *■ 
is  jiionietiines  used.  In  the  burgh  ?HaHines  from  1479^  it  is  given 
as  Wigton,  and  usually  so  continued  for  over  three  t^nturies,  and 
1%  the  corret»t  fonn  of  spelling. 

'Hic  town  of  Wigton  in  Cumberland  is  found  as  Wygton  in 
tht*  seventeenth  century ^^  and  the  same  in  the  twelfth  century 
connected  with  a  bai-ony,  and  also  a  chui*eh  so  named.  From 
what  we  have  given*  the  fact  that  the  Wig  tons  known  are  in 
(ialluway  and  Cuinlicrland,  wliere  the  Norsemen  rulefl  for  about 
a  couple  of  centuries,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  in  both  districts 
the  name  had  a  Norse  origin,  Wigtonshire,  or  Western  Gallo- 
way, has  im  the  e^iat  Kirkcudbrightshire  as  its  iMumdarv,  '^'"^g 
divide*!  theref'nitn  by  tlie  river  (lee  and  the  Bny  of  Wigton* 
On  the  north  side  it  has  Carrick,  Ayrshire,  with  the  Irish  Channel 
and  the  Sol  way  Firtfi  on  the  west  ami  south,  thereby  being 
largL*ly  sea-girt.  The  I  Length  of  the  eoutity  varies,  being  twenty- 
three,  twenty -five,  and  twenty-nine  miles,  the  whole  eompri^^iug 
*)09,087  acres.  The  priucipal  rivei^  are  the  (Vee  as  a  boundary , 
which  hau  iXb  rise  from  two  sti-eanis  t*ree  proper,  which  is  small, 
from  l*och  Dornal  in  Penninghauie  parish,  ai>d  the  other  near 
Eldrig^hitl  in  Can'ick^  Ayrshire*  tlie  direct  di>*tance  of  which  to 
Newton'S^tewart  h  eighteen   miles.      Of  the  full   length,  with 
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windings  until  discharging  into  Wigton  Bay  at  Creetown,  we 
have  not  the  mileage.  ITie  next  river  is  the  Bladenoch,  flowing 
from  Loch  Mabberry  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Penninghame, 
being  joined  below  Craichlaw  by  the  Tarf  flowing  from  Airtfield 
in  the  moors  of  Luce.  The  Bladenoch  then  flows  on  until  its 
discharge  into  the  Bay  of  Wigton  in  Wigton,  nearly  opposite  to 
Creetown.  Formerly  it  came  close  to  the  town.  The  Luce, 
another  fine  river,  flows  from  the  Carrick  march  for  twelve  miles 
ere  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Luce  near  Glenluce.  The  rivers  men- 
tioned are  frequented  by  salmon  and  sea-trout.  The  Cree  and 
the  Bladenoch  have  also  that  delicate  fish  the  spirling.  There  are 
many  smaller  streams,  with  more  or  less  trout,  etc.,  the  largest 
of  which  are  the  Malzie,  the  CVoss,  the  Sole,  and  the  Piltanton, 
etc.  The  old  religious  houses  were  the  Abbeys  of  Glenluce, 
Saulseat,  Wigton,  and  the  Priory  of  Whithorn,  while  the  remains 
of  ancient  chapels  still  stand,  or  can  be  traced.  Of  the  latter, 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting  is  at  Ciniggleton,  near  Garlieston, 
a  portion  of  which  still  exists.  It  has  much  similarity  to  the 
style  in  early  use  in  Ireland,  and  evidently  was  erected  during  the 
period  when  the  Irish-Scottish  Church  at  lona  was  in  existence. 
The  owners  of  the  castle  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  having  been  Irish-Scots  will  account  for  this.  When 
last  in  Ireland  we  got  a  photograph  in  Dublin  of  an  arch  to  a 
doorway  leading  to  a  burial-ground  at  Castle  Dermot,  County 
Kildare,  which  shows  much  similarity  to  the  chancel  arch  at 
Cruggleton  Chapel.  The  principal  difference  seems  to  be  in  the 
cutting  of  the  stones,  if  so  cut  as  appears  in  the  photograph. 
We  had  not  time  to  see  the  ruin.  There  are  other  examples 
elsewhere.  From  the  usual  want  of  interest  shown  until  recently 
in  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings  in  Galloway,  in  1884,  when 
a  heavy  storm  passed  over  Galloway,  the  eastern  gable  wall  was 
blown  down,  which  was  much  regretted,  as  it  formed  the  portion 
of  the  chancel  where  the  altar  stood,  and  above  which,  in  the 
most  primitive  form,  with  a  largely  splayed  space  with  a  loophole 
18  inches  high  and  9  in  width,  which  furnished  light.  We  took 
a  sketch  of  the  chapel,  including  the  gable  which  then  stood,  but 
in  our  description  the  word  ** niche""  was  erroneously  given,  and 
the  engraver  did  not  show  the  outside  wall  in  a  straight  line. 
We  refer  to  what  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
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The  Piesbyteries  are  two  in  niniiber— Wigtoti  and  Stranraer — 
with  nine  parisheii  in  the  first^named*  and  ten  in  the  latter, 
I^^chrvan  u  the  only  land-lcjckcd  salt-water  loch*  Wigton  and 
Loee  hftvs  have  been  also  j^o  enlled.  They  are,  howevtr,  really 
bays  or  arms  of  the  sea  ;  but  as  hx'h  also  bears  the  latterj  the 
ti*rni,  when  applied,  is  not  wrong.  Loehryan  runs  from  north  to 
smith  inland  about  ten  miles.  Wigton  Hay  is  fonr  tnile*  broad 
am!  eight  in  length,  Lnee  liay,  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to 
alkHit  the  head  of  Craignarget  is  alxiut  sixteen  miles  in  length, 
and  as  to  widths  it  can  scarcely  be  deHnod,  mi  it  may  be  ealied 
open  sea  between  the  Mull  and  the  Burrrow  Head  on  the  opposite 
eoasL  At  the  present  mouth  of  the  river  Bladenoc*h  there  h  a, 
hank  of  shells  that  has  exintetl  for  the  last  two  eenturies  at  least* 
and  does  not  seem  to  diniuiish.  The  shells^  burned  wnth  |)eat, 
furnished  lime  for  tiie  country  aromid.  Tlie  fre.sh- water  loihii, 
in  regard  to  which  ii*e  will  again  refer,  m*v  numerous.  Some  of 
them  Imve  islets.  Some  also  have  trout,  wliile  others  have  pike, 
perch,  etc.  I'lie  royal  borghii  are  Wigton,  Wliitliorn,  and 
Stranraer.  Tlie  liarboui's  are  Stranraer,  Wigton,  Garlie^ttMi, 
l*oH|mtrick,  Isle  of  Wtii thorn,  Druinure,  and  Fort  William. 

The  eastern  portion  of  <Falloway  is  K  i rk  cud bright.si lire, 
dialmers  and  others  have  stated  that  it  had  iU  name  from 
(*ii.'reuthbert,  the  Saxuns  huving  founded  the  burgh,  and  given  it 
that  naine  in  honour  of  their  tutelary  *saint,  CuLhl>crt  of  Lindis- 
fame.  The  Saxon  ocLnijmtion  we  have  alrtmdy  deiilt  with  as 
l)t?ing  erroneous ;  but  even  had  it  been  no,  we  tliink  that  the 
usimt  practice  of  honouring  a  **ftint  was  to  build  and  detlicate  a 
ehuiTh,  rather  than  a  fortiM^'s?*  or  butghi  to  him  or  hen  llesidea, 
it  was  overlooked  or  unknown  that  the  ancient  name  of  the 
parish  of  Ballantme  was  Kirkudbnght-InneTlig,  from  the  ehorth 
whictu  dedicated  to  St*  Cuthlx-rt,  stood  on  the  etHifluencc  of  the 
Tig*  'ITic  name  was  changetl  to  Ballantrae  in  1617*  The  po«i- 
lion  of  *aints  hns  lieen  reversed,  for  by  the  Scriptures  they  am 
found  on  earth,  instead  of  which,  by  ^n^ug  canon iseil,  they  are 
made  so  after  death.  Anyhow,  the  history  of  St,  CuthWi't  is 
w-orthv  of  notice,  for,  as  wc*  have  shown  under  our  remarks  alxint 
till*  Sajgons,  tlicir  nfime  htts  been  u'M.'d  in  the  usual  exfiggerated 
form.  That  Cnthliert  was  n  Saxou  we  do  not  ci*edtt.  As  we 
haTt*  nientione<h  the  people  in  the  lowlands  who  were  not  Celtic, 
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when  temporarily  held  by  those  south  of  the  Tweed,  were  more 
of  Scandinavian  origin  than  Saxon.  Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Saints  J  states  that  he  was  bom  not  far  from  Mailros  (Melrose), 
and  his  name  signifies  illustrious  for  skill,  or  Guthbertus,  worthy 
of  God.  These  two  meanings  are  rather  wide  of  each  other.  It 
seems  a  strained  explanation,  and  based  on  a  Saxon  supposition. 
Following  the  above,  another,  but  very  different  account,  is 
given  in  the  same  work,  viz.,  that  according  to  the  saint's  MS. 
life  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  he  was  bom  at  Ceannes  or  Kells, 
in  Meath ;  his  mother  was  Suba,  a  princess  who  led  a  holy  life  ; 
and  that  he  was  grandson  of  Murertach,  King  of  Ireland,  a.d. 
533.  This  latter  account  may  not  be  quite  correct  in  the  par- 
ticulars, but  we  are  inclined  to  give  more  credence  to  it  than  the 
Melrose  pedigree,  for  it  was  about  this  time  that  Colum-cille 
settled  in  lona ;  and  also,  as  we  have  shown,  Galloway  was  being 
colonised  by  the  return  of  Irish-Scots  from  Ulster.  Anyhow, 
wherever  bora,  he  is  as  a  saint  first  known  in  history  as  being  in 
Scotland  and  as  a  monk  at  Melrose.  After  different  movements, 
he  succeeded  as  prior  of  Melrose  in  664,  and  some  years  after- 
wards he  was  removed  to  Lindisfarne.  He  next  became  a  hermit 
on  Fame  isle,  and  ended  as  bishop  of  the  district,  the  office  being 
forced  on  him.  He  died  on  the  26th  March,  687.  Such  is  an 
outline  account.  More  particulars  are  given  by  us  in  the  Lands 
and  their  Owners  portion  of  this  work.  That  he  was  a  good 
man  is  apparent,  and  that  the  shire  and  town  bearing  his  name 
got  it  from  him  as  a  native  of  Ireland,  we  credit. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Irish-Scottish  Church,  with  its 
Celtic  clergy,  was  the  Church  at  that  time,  and  its  influence  was 
not  only  in  Galloway  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  but  also  in  the 
north  of  England.  Aidan  and  some  companions,  in  the  time  of 
Colum-cille,  journeyed  from  lona  to  Lindisfarne,  and,  as  men- 
tioned by  Bede,  they  were  constantly  employed  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  learning  psalms.  The  saint's  name  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was  written  Cudbright,  and 
Kirkcudbright,  as  applied  in  Galloway.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Kirkubry.  In  Reginald  of  Durham  it  is  given  as  Cuth- 
brictis-Khirche,  and  St.  Cuthbert  of  Denesmore  in  the  Chartulary 
of  Holyrood.  It  is  also  found  as  Kirkcuthbert,  Kirkcubree, 
and  Kirkcudbright     Most  of  the  spellings  show  their  phonetic 
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origin^  so  ixitiiitimi  in  early  timesi*,  KirkiHulbrightshire,  or  I*^tiT 
Galloway,  is,  from  north-west  to  south*emit,  forty -four  tiiiles 
long;  the  extreme  Im^mlth  is  thirty-one  miles,  the  nniiitmim  m 
twenty-one  mile-s.  The  ati*eage  is  5Tl>y50,  t*f  which  a  large  pro- 
portion is  niouiitainoiH.  It  is  sepai'ated  fmtn  Western  Gallowny 
(Wii^tonshire)  on  the  west  side  hv  the  river  (*ree  and  VVigton 
Bay,  On  the  mx^t  hide  it  in  bomided  by  Uini> fries- shire  and  the 
river  Nith ;  on  the  north  and  the  north-west  by  Ayrshire ;  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Sol  way  Firth.  The  coafit  genemlly  in  btild 
and  iron -bound*  Oft'fhe  paj'ish  of  Col  vend  are  the  Barnhoiirie 
Sands  which  extend  from  five  to  Jive  and  a-half  miles.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  shire  U  very  moontainousj  the  hills 
ranging  from  ^764  to  1142  feet  !iigh.  This  tract  of  country 
extcnd>.  to  Ayr^lnre,  and  is  a  wild,  pictureHi|nc  district,  principally 
ot^*upied  with  cattle  and  sheep*  Here  and  there  arc  amble  lands 
scattered  thronghont,  but  the  chief  grain *gro wing  portion  is  in 
the  southern  paiishcs.  There,  as  to  be  expected,  are  tlie  n^mains 
of  the  ri^Iigious  establishments  which  existed  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation— viz.,  Dundrcnnari,  Tungknd,  Hahnncro.ss,  New  Ahl>ey* 
and  Lincluden  ;  also,  the  Priory  of  St*  Mary's  Isle-  An  in  Wig- 
tonshire,  the  ruins  or  hites  of  various  small  chapels  can  fiitill  be 
osen  or  traced.  The  principal  river  is  the  Kcn^  which  runs  into 
and  forms  I.ot^h  Ken,  l>eIow  New  tiallowfvy%  and  delK>uching 
thei'efin>in,  fiecome?*  the  Dee.  The  total  length  of  the  two  rivers 
united  is  ibrty-six  miles*  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
*'ounty,  and  discharging  into  the  Sol  way  l>elow  Kirkcudbright. 
*rhe  L'rr  is  another  river  to  he  noticed,  which  has  its  rise  from 
Loch  VvTf  in  and  on  the  south-western  Iioundary  of  Dumfries- 
slit  rt%  It  ha*^  a  coui'Ht*  of  twenty -six  miles,  and  disc*hnrgej«  east- 
wanl  of  Hestan  Island  into  the  Sol  way  Firth.  The  river  Fleet 
comprises  the  Uig  and  Little  watei-s  of  Fleet,  The  first  has  ite 
source  near  Cairnsmuir,  (wirish  of  Kirkmabreckt  and  the  other  in 
Loch  Heet.  The  latter  joins  near  Castramont.  They  flow 
through  a  beautiful  country,  and  discharge  into  Wigton  Buy, 
near  Gatehonsc-on-Flcet.  In  all  the  foregoing  rivers  salmon  and 
trout  art*  to  Ix*  foimd.  There  are  many  small  streams  with  trout, 
etc.  The  lochs  inland  are  also  muuerous,  in  whith  trout,  pike^ 
anil  perch  arc  to  be  got  In  fiu-t,  in  no  other  district  in  Scot- 
land are  so  manv  hxhs  as  in  Gal  low  av.     Thev  are  to  be  met  with 
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of  diiFerent  sizes  in  every  parish.  As  we  will  state  under 
"  Crannogs,*"  of  late  years  these  have  attracted  much  interest,  as 
in  those  with  islets,  most  of  the  latter  have  been  discovered  to  be 
of  artificial  construction,  and  on  which  in  prehistoric  times  were 
the  abodes  of  the  then  natives.  As  we  have  mentioned  else- 
where, Caesar  relates  that  the  aborigines  in  England  had  their 
dwellings  in  the  forests,  no  doubt  where  lakes  did  not  exist. 

The  character  of  Kirkcudbrightshire  being  much  more  moun- 
tainous, is  sufficient  to  prove  that  so  far  it  was  a  wilder  district 
in  ancient  times  than  the  western  part  of  Galloway,  now  known 
as  Wigtonshire.  The  latter  has  also'  many  hills,  but  the  ranges 
are  not  very  high,  and  they  rise  abruptly.  As  seen  from  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, it  has  a  rather  flat  aspect.  In  former  times  it 
was  covered  with  trees,  forming  a  vast  forest,  and  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  may  be  described  as  a  vast 
moorland  stretch  of  country,  with  here  and  there  cultivated  land 
interspersed.  In  the  same  way,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  there 
were  fertile  strips  of  land,  especially  on  the  south  coast,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  must  have  been  raised,  for,  during 
the  occupation  of  King  Edward  I.,  wheat  was  exported  from 
Kirkcudbright  to  Cumberland  and  Ireland,  to  be  made  into 
flour,  and  re-shipped  for  the  use  of  his  army.  This  shows  that 
the  primitive  mode  of  grinding  was  then  in  force  in  the  district. 
In  after-times  various  mills  are  to  be  found,  particularly  men- 
tioned in  charters ;  with  "  thirlage ""  over  lands  named,  which 
was,  that  the  tenants  were  bound  to  send  all  their  grain  to  be 
ground  at  the  said  mill.  This  is  still  in  force,  if  not  in  actual 
performance,  by  a  percentage  being  levied  on  the  rental  of  lands 
owned  by  others  embraced  in  the  charter.  Although  possessed 
of  so  large  a  seaboai-d,  Kirkcudbrightshire  has  only  one  port  of 
any  consequence,  and  that  is  Kirkcudbright,  which  maintains  a 
harbour-master,  and  has  a  good  many  small  vessels  belonging  to, 
and  coming  to  the  port.  Creetown,  Gatehouse,  and  Palnackie  on 
the  Urr,  have  a  few  small  coasting  vessels.  Tlie  first  and  last- 
named  are  principally  for  vessels  in  connection  with  the  freight 
of  granite  to  Liverpool  and  London. 

When  John  Maclellan  wrote  his  Account  of  Galloway  for 
BlaexCs  Atla^  Scotice^  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
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ftrtcient  faiinlies  and  the  history  of  the  district.  Those  bearing 
his  name  were  chieH y  located  in  Eastern  Galloway^  Kirk- 
cudbri^htshirt*.  A%  we  show  in  lAtnds  ami  their  (hctiem  section 
of  thi.'^  work,  the  origin  and  oarlv  history  of  the  fanuly  name 
which  he  bore  hiis  hitherto  Ijcen  erroneously  plat^*d  in  a  position 
which  research  negatives?. 


FOKTS. 


( >ne  of  the  race  features  in  Galloway^  from  which  more  or  less 
is*  to  be  learned,  are  the  circular  earthworks  or  forts,  with  ram- 
parts and  ditches.  They  arc  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  are 
numerous^  The  largest  in  sixe  rvc  calletl  dum^  the  Gaelic  for  a 
foi-t.  The  word  moai  h  also  used  for  a  fort,  which  h  distinct 
from  moh'^  an  unforttfii*d  mound  for  courts  of  justice,  of  which 
there  are  sevei'al  in  Gallowav,  and  stated  to  be  from  the  Gaelic 
f«fW,  a  council  or  court  of  juiitice.  In  Wales  the  forts  are,  or 
wt*i*c,  very  numerous,  and  as  those  in  Galloway  are  usually  called 
British,  it  tends  to  support  our  statement  that  the  Cymri  wei'e 
for  M>nie  time  in  possession  of  the  district,  and  were  foimd  there 
by  the  Romans,  i>iniilar  fort^  ai-e  also  to  l>e  found  in  Dumfries, 
Pee  I  lies  (over  one  hundred),  Selkirk,  and  Berwick  shires,  as  well 
as  ill  other  parts,  Perthshire  and  Argyll ;  but  in  the  latter  dis- 
trict they  differ  in  form,  etc.  Even  as  far  north  as  Hoas -shire 
they  are  to  lie  found  on  its  bonlers,  but  not  always  on  high 
land,  as  usually  found  in  Gal  low  a  v?  which  latter  site  is  also 
generally  found  in  Ireland,  where  the  sanxe  kind  of  forts  are  very 
numerous  in  nearly  every  county »  particularly  in  Ulster  and 
Coniiaught,  I'hey  are  called  rath^  tlieie,  the  Irisli  for  a  tort ; 
but  the  common  name  is  Um^  which  means  a  fortress.  The  con- 
struction of  those  in  Ireland  an*  itientical  with  tliost-  in  the  south 
of  Gotland,  witli  one  exception,  vvhidi  was,  that  the  latter  wbvq 
usually  con  lined  to  one  ram[mrt  and  ditch,  i^hereas  those  iti 
III  laud  had  one,  twoj  and  sometimes  three  in  trench  men  ts»  of 
wliieh  latter  kind  thei-e  h  one  exauipk*  in  Galloway — tm  Chipper- 
more  farm,  parish  of  MoehruiiL  It  is  close  to  the  shore.  Bay  of 
Luce,  and,  instead  of  one,  it  has  two  inner  circular  ramparts. 
This  fort  has  pU7,zled  many  iuquii-ei*h,  and,  as  too  often  the  case 
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in  questionable  structures,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Saxons. 
That  it  was  the  work  of  the  Irish-Scots  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  considerable  intercourse  in  eai'ly 
times  seems  to  have  existed  between  the  peoples  in  Wales  and  in 
Ireland,  which  will  account  for  the  similarity  in  the  forts  found. 
Two  or  three  vitrified  forts  have  also  been  found  in  the  district. 
In  what  way  the  stones  were  vitrified  has  not  been  discovered. 
The  material  as  found  has  all  the  appearance  of  slag  from  fur- 
naces, and  it  is  known  that  certain  stones  do  melt  with  a  high 
degree  of  heat.  This  was  specially  explained  to  us  by  the  owner 
of  an  extensive  foundry  at  Dundee,  who  accidentally  met  us  when 
visiting  the  finest  specimen  of  the  vitrified  fusion,  on  the  range 
of  high  land  between  Dingwall  and  StrathpefFer,  in  Ross-shire. 
We  may  also  mention,  before  closing  this  subject.  Camp  Hill,  on 
the  borders  of  Hereford  and  Worcester  shires,  near  to  Malvern. 
The  hill,  which  is  1096  feet  high,  has  its  name  from  the  extensive 
earthworks,  with  a  citadel  50  yards  in  diameter,  on  the  north  and 
highest  point.  Tradition  connects  this  extensive  range  of  forti- 
fications with  Caractac^us.  It  is  said  to  have  been  stormed  by  the 
Romans  in  a.d.  75.  We  found  it  easy  to  ascend,  and  from  the 
summit  a  great  extent  of  country  is  to  be  seen,  with  some  of  the 
mountains  of  Wales  in  the  distance. 


CRANKOGS. 

As  now  generally  known,  the  early  inhabitants  in  Galloway 
had  their  strongholds  on  the  isles,  many  of  which  are  found  to  be 
artificial,  in  the  lochs  which  abound  in  the  district.  It  is  only 
about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  that  they  were  discovei-ed  in 
Ireland,  which  led  to  similar  investigations  in  Gallowaj  with 
success,  when  Dowalton  Loch  was  drained.  Since,  they  have 
been  traced  in  various  other  lochs,  and  some  remain  to  be 
explored.  These  lochs,  or,  as  Anglicised,  lake-dwellings,  are 
known  as  Crannogs,  and  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland  ;  also  in  England  and  Wales,  Switzerland,  and  Southern 
Africa.  Probably  many  more  discoveries  sooner  or  later  will  be 
made. 
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CAIRXS. 

Other  objects  of  interest  in  Galloway  are  the  numerous  cainis. 
Those  of  the  Druids  were  usually  surrounded  with  circles  of 
stones,  a  large  flat  one  being  on  the  top,  where  the  sacrifice  was 
made.  Of  this  class  it  is  doubtful  that  any  are  in  Galloway. 
They  are  distinct  from  the  cairns  raised  over  the  dead.  As  cam 
or  cairny  in  Gaelic,  is  for  a  heap  of  stones,  so  carnach  or  cainieach 
is  a  Druid,  a  heathen  priest,  a  priest.  As  mentioned  in  Colonel 
Forbes-Leslie's  Early  Races  of  Scotland,  cairns  are  known  from 
the  time  of  Jacob,  when  he  raised  one  at  Mizpah,  and  set  up  a 
pillar.  Darius,  on  certain  occasions,  caused  each  one  of  his 
soldiers  to  throw  a  stone,  and  thus  immense  piles  were  raised. 
We  all  know  that  some  were  as  records  of  dark  or  infamous 
deeds;  others  as  honourable  memorials.  Colonel  Forbes-Leslie 
states  that  in  Ceylon,  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  and  in  various 
countries,  to  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  it  was  the  custom  of 
every  one  who  passed  to  add  a  stone.  Having  been  in  the  East, 
Colonel  Leslie\s  observations  are  based  on  much  that  he  saw. 


ROCKING    STON'ES. 


The  "  rocking  stones  **'  are  very  remarkable.  ITiere  is  no 
positive  information  as  to  which  people  placed  them  in  the 
positions  found  ;  but,  as  stated,  they  have  been  usually  found  in 
thase  parts  of  Europe  where  Celts  and  Druids  existed  longest, 
and  where  other  monuments  and  superstitions  have  been  most 
enduring.  Although  principally  in  Scotland,  they  are  also  found 
in  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 


rrP    AND    KING    MARKINGS. 

The  interesting  discovery  in  Galloway  of  "cup  and  ring  mark- 
ings,"" of  late  years,  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  They 
bear  a  resemblance,  as  some  consider,  to  egg  shells  or  cups  en- 
circled by  rings,  and  are  found  cut  on  rocks.  A  good  many 
examples  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  but 
as  yet  the  history  is  in  darkness.     We  may  remark,  however,  that 
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rock  tracings  in  Scandinavia  have  also  been  made  public.  They 
are  considered  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  ITiey  are  different  from 
the  "  cup  and  ring  markings  ^  in  this  sense,  that  they  depict  sea- 
fights,  etc.,  or  attacks  on  shore  from  afloat — in  fact,  pictures 
traced  on  the  rocks.  An  account  will  be  found  in  The  Viking 
Age. 


STEWARTRIKS. 

In  regard  to  the  term  "  Stewartry,""  by  which  title  Kirkcud- 
brightshire continues  to  be  known  to  many,  it  arose  from  the 
King's  Steward  taking  up  his  quartei-s  in  the  town  of  Kirkcud- 
bright when  collecting  the  revenue.  Some  believe  that  the 
Stewartries  were  not  constituted  until  after  the  Stewards 
(Stewarts)  succeeded  to  the  throne.  This  the  Kenmure  titles 
disprove,  as  it  was  a  Stewartry  in  the  time  of  Walter,  High 
Steward,  who  married  Marjory  Bruce.  Annandale  was  a 
Stewartry.  Also  the  estates  in  Fifeshire  of  Robert  Stewart,  Earl 
of  Menteith,  second  son  of  King  Robert  IL,  who  became  Duke 
of  Albany,  were  called  "  the  Stewartry.*"  The  general  opinion 
has  been  that  the  person  holding  the  position  was  more  of  a 
magistrate  appointed  by  the  King  over  the  latter's  own  private 
lands.  Erskine  tells  us  that  the  Stewartries  consisted  of  small 
parcels  of  land,  and  not  counties.  Kirkcudbrightshire,  however, 
and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  both  Stewartries,  are  counties, 
and  send  repi-esentatives  to  Parliament.  ^Fhere  were  several 
other  lands  called  Stewartries  throughout  the  country,  but  they 
were  only  baronies.  We  consider,  as  already  stated,  that  it  had 
more  to  do  with  what  are  now  called  rents  than  anything  else. 
The  administration  of  justice  could  be  connected  with  that.  It 
is  not,  however,  known  when  Kirkcudbrightshire  altogether  be- 
longed to  the  King.  It  must  have  been  assumed  as  private  pro- 
perty by  King  Robert  after  the  confiscation  of  BalioPs  lands,  and 
his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  was  made  Earl  or  Lord  of  Galloway. 
The  name  of  Stewartry  was  no  doubt  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Walter,  sixth  Steward,  from  his  having  charge  of  it  on  behalf  of 
the  King.  This  is  confirmed  from  the  lands  first  obtained  by 
the  Gordons  having  been  granted  by  charter  on  behalf  of  the 
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King  by  his  son,  Robert  the  Steward.  We  may  further  mention 
that  royalties  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King  and 
his  judges,  whilst  regalities  were  subject  to  the  Church,  or  lay- 
men to  whom  they  pertained.  The  clergy  first  obtained  this 
privilege,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  laymen. 


THK    TIDES. 


The  rapid  flow  of  the  tides  in  the  Solway  Firth,  and  off*  the 
coast  of  Galloway  generally,  has  been  made  known  to  the  public 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Kedffauntld.  So  far  as  we  recollect,  a 
horse  at  full  gallop  could  l>arely  escape  being  overtaken  by  the 
flood-tide.  With  all  allowance  for  exaggeration  in  a  work  of 
fiction,  yet  the  Solway  tides,  and  all  along  the  Galloway  coast, 
require  caution.  The  average  velocity  is  four  knots  in  spring, 
and  two  knots  (oft*  Creetown,  three)  with  neap  tides,  which, 
respectively,  is  over  four  and  a-half,  and  two  and  a-quarter  miles 
an  hour ;  but  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast  the  velocity  is  much 
greater.  Oft*  the  Burrow  Head  there  is  a  heavy  race  when  the 
ebb  is  opposed  by  a  strong  westerly  wind  ;  and  from  the  advanced 
positions  of  the  Mull,  and  the  consequent  concentration  of  the 
tide-streams,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  character  of  the  bottom  near 
it,  there  are  dangerous  rat*es  and  overfalls  extending  for  two 
miles  oft*,  especially  when  the  tide-streams  are  opposed  by  strong 
winds.  Between  Annan  Foot  and  the  opposite  shore  (i.r.,  at  the 
head  of  the  Solway,  and  therefore  out  of  Galloway),  which  is  the 
ideal  ground,  no  doubt,  of  Redgauntlet's  ride,  the  flood-stivam 
during  spring- tides  is  at  the  rate  of  five  and  six  knots  an  hour, 
which  is  equal  to  over  five  and  three-cjuarter  and  six  and  three- 
quarter  miles.  We  may  mention  that  the  nautical  knot  is  6000 
feet,  or  2000  yards ;  the  English  mile  is  1760  yards.  We  can 
easily  understand,  with  a  gale  from  the  south-west,  how  greatly 
the  rate  is  inci'eased.  The  same  extreme  velocity  of  the  tide- 
stream  is  at  times  experienced  oft*  Creetown,  and  at  the  ferry 
higher  up.  The  average  there  is  five  knots,  or  about  five  and 
three-quarter  miles  at  springs,  and  three  knots,  or  over  three  and 
a-half  miles  during  neaps.  As  already  stated,  these  are  materially 
influenced  by  the  wind,  which,  however,  may  be  with  or  against, 
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and  above  the  ferry  by  spates.  The  tidal  stream  reaches  within 
a  mile  of  Newton-Stewart.  The  foregoing  information  is  taken 
from  the  Admiralty  survey  of  the  coast,  and  Sailing  Directions. 


MINERALS. 


Galloway  has  little  mineral  wealth,  which  has  been  the  making 
of  both  proprietors  and  lessees  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  So 
far,  however,  as  others  are  concerned,  the  absence  of  minerals  to 
any  extent  is  pleasing,  having  been  the  nieans  of  preserving  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  and  excluding  a  mining  population, 
which  does  not  add  to  the  respectability  of  a  rural  district. 
Lead  and  iron  have  been  found,  but  not  coal.  Lately,  however, 
the  latter  has  been  discovered  near  to  Sanquhar,  Dumfresshire, 
w  hich  is  close  to  Galloway.  A  stratum  of  lead  is  believed  to 
extend  from  MinnigafF  to  the  Leadhills  at  Sanquhar.  The  mine 
at  Blackcraigs,  near  Newton-Stewart,  has  been  worked  lately ; 
but  the  other  shafts  in  the  same  neighbourhood  have  not  been 
successful.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  parish  of  Rerwick,  on  the 
farms  of  Culnaughtrie  and  Auchenleck,  and  has  been  worked,  but 
not  with  much  success.  The  absence  of  coal  near  to  is  against 
the  working,  even  if  the  ore  was  found  in  abundance,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  so  in  the  parish  of  Urr,  but  it  has  to  be  proved. 

The  mountains  are  principally  composed  of  grey  granite.  This 
stone  is  also  found  in  the  moors  of  both  counties.  In  some  parts 
whinstone  is  also  found  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  is  the 
best  understood  name  for  what  we  believe  is  called  "  schistus*"  by 
geologists,  combining  in  Galloway  schistus  proper  and  greywacke. 
The  granite  quarries  at  Kirkmabreck  and  Dalbeattie  are  well 
known.  P'or  many  years  a  good  many  brigs,  schooners,  and 
sloops  have  been  employed  conveying  the  stone  from  the  fii-st- 
named  place  to  Liverpool,  of  which  the  docks,  etc.,  at  that  port 
were  constructed.  The  same  stone  has  also  been  conveyed  to 
London,  the  River  Thames  Embankment  wall  being  built  of  it. 
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FORKSTS    AND    WILD    AXIMAI,s. 

Galloway  in  early  times  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  This 
now  is  more  appai'ent  to  the  eye  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  where 
the  remains  of  such  are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts.  In  Wigton- 
shire  it  is  different ;  but  those  who  traverse  the  moorlands  which 
remain,  and  study  the  peat  bogs  or  flows,  will  see  plenty  speci- 
mens of  oak  and  birch  trees  embedded,  to  prove  incontestably 
that  the  whole  country  was  at  one  time  covered  with  trees.  The 
flames  of  not  a  few  places  relate  to  woods  which  existed.  With 
so  much  forest  land,  the  result  was  that  various  animals  now 
unknown  in  Scotland  were  then  to  be  found — such  as  the  wolf^ 
wild  swine,  and  the  urus,  which  is  stated  to  have  resembled  a 
bull,  but  larger  in  size  and  swifter.  It  is  now  believed  to  have 
been  the  white  or  buff  ox  which  used  to  range  through  the  forests 
of  Scotland,  and  was  very  wild.  Jamieson  states  that  urus  is 
derived  from  the  Grerman  Auerochs,  ox ;  Ur-ochs,  an  ure-ox,  a 
buff,  a  wild  bull.  It  may  be  so,  but  Jamieson  was  full  of  the 
Teutonic  as  regards  Scotland,  which  was  wrong.  Anyhow,  the 
description  of  the  ox  agrees  with  the  wild  cattle  preserved  at 
Chillingham,  Northumberland,  and  the  park  at  Hamilton  Palace, 
Lanarkshire.  There  were  a  few  at  one  time  in  Dalkeith  Park, 
near  Edinburgh.  In  their  instincts  and  habits  they  are  tiiily 
wild.  In  colour  white  or  buff,  with  the  inside  of  the  ears  reddish- 
brown  ;  eyes  rinnned  with  black,  muzzle  brown,  hoofs  black,  and 
horns  tipped  with  black.  The  breed  is  different  from  the  Gallo- 
way ox,  which  is  black,  and  hornless.  In  shape  straight  and 
broad  in  the  back,  and  from  head  to  tail  nearly  level,  closely  put 
together,  with  breadth  at  the  loins,  depth  of  chest,  and  short- 
legged  ;  the  head  not  large,  with  ears  large  and  shaggy  ;  the  hair 
long  and  soft.  We  follow  MacKenzie  in  this  description.  Deer 
were  also  connnon  in  Galloway,  but  have  long  since  disappeared. 
\'arious  remains  of  these  have  been  found  in  the  flows  or  bogs 
throughout  the  district,  and  particularly  in  the  Moss  of  Cree. 
The  elk  also  appeai-s  to  have  existed  ;  the  left-side  antler  of  one 
was  brought  up  in  a  salmon-net  from  the  bottom  of  the  river 
Cree,  between  Newton-Stewart  and  Creetown.  The  discovery  is 
mentioned  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society^  ISSJ-So, 
'Vhe  oak  forests  everywhere  supplied  food  for  the  heids  of  wild 
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hogs,  which  the  abundance  of  acorns  are  supposed  to  have  kept 
in  the  district.  Their  flesh  is  beheved  to  have  l>eeii  the  animal 
food  in  general  use  among  the  people.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
also  abounded ;  a  few  of  the  latter  are  still  to  be  found  on  the 
mountains.  King  Malcolm  gave  the  monks  of  Kelso  Abbey  "  a 
tithe  of  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  cheeses  of  my  can  (cain  in  Gaelic) 
of  four  Kudrees  from  that  Galloway  of  which  in  the  lifetime  of 
King  Alexander,  my  grandfather  had  each  year.*"  Also,  herds  of 
horses  are  mentioned  as  having  been  in  the  woods  in  a  wild  state. 
An  idea  has  been  entertained  by  some  that  the  forest  trees  of 
Galloway  were  small,  stunted,  gnarled  productions.  This  opinion 
is  derived  from  ignorance,  and  could  only  apply  to  rocky  parts, 
where  the  soil  was  not  capable  of  producing  good  timber,  and 
where  the  sea- blast  prevailed.  The  remains  of  the  natural  forests 
with  this  description  of  timber  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  wild 
northern  parts  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  In  other  places  natural 
wood  of  the  oak  and  birch  species  is  still  to  be  seen,  which  would 
compare  favourably  with  good  specimens  on  the  morc  genial  soils 
of  the  kingdom.  The  forests  in  ancient  times  afforded  abundance 
of  fuel  to  the  inhabitants,  and  this  continued  for  many  centuries. 
The  fierce  conflicts  which  were  carried  on  with  the  English  were, 
however,  the  chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  timber,  as,  to 
clear  the  country  for  advancing  into  it  with  safety,  they  felled 
and  burned  vast  (juantitics.  From  being  a  well-wooded  country, 
it  and  other  southern  districts  in  Scotland  at  last  became  the 
I'evei'se,  which  was  deplored ;  and  in  the  reign  of  King  James  II. 
an  Act  was  passed  compelling  the  owners  of  land  to  make  their 
tenants  plant  woods,  trees,  and  hedges,  and  sow  broom.  Another 
Act,  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  declares  that  "  the  wood  in  Scot- 
land is  utterly  destroyed.""  It  enacted  that  those  who  cut  or 
sold  gi*ecn  woikI  or  burned  heather  after  the  month  of  March 
were  to  he  fined  five  pounds ;  and  lairds  were  to  plant  one  acre 
of  wood  at  least.  Again,  under  an  Act  of  King  James  V.,  every 
man  having  a  hundred-pound  land  of  new  extent,  on  whidi 
there  was  no  wood,  had  to  plant  trees,  and  make  hedges,  etc, 
extending  to  three  acres  ;  and  their  tenants,  for  every  merk  land, 
to  plant  a  tree,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  to  be  paid  by 
every  lain!  that  failed.  Another  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.,  provided  that  wilful  destroyers  and  cutters  of  trees 
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^ere  to  be  put  to  death  as  thieves.  All  this  proves  the  change 
that  came  over  the  country,  originating  with  English  aggression. 
Of  course,  with  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  wolves,  swine, 
•and  other  wild  animals  became  extinct.  The  boars  were  very 
ferocious  when  pressed,  but  they  were  held  in  a  very  different 
light  to  the  dangerous  wolf.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
James  VI.,  1581,  it  was  enacted  the  sheriff  and  bailie  should 
hunt  the  wolf  thrice  a  year  betwixt  St.  Mark's  Day  and  Lambes, 
^nd  that  the  people  should  go  with  them  for  that  purpose. 
Probably  James,  who  was  more  garrulous  and  interfering  than 
•courageous,  feared  them  in  his  hunting  expeditions. 


PROOUCTS,   ETC. 


In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  chief  Galloway  products  were 
•cattle,  small  horses,  sheep,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  moors  goats, 
wool,  and  woollen  cloth  ;  also  here  (coarse  barley),  oats,  and  hay. 
From  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  was  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage.  England  was 
the  great  market  for  the  cattle ;  the  sheep  were  principally  sent 
to  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  horses  and  woollen  cloth  were  disposed 
of  at  the  district  fairs.  The  wool  was  mostly  taken  to  Ayr, 
Glasgow,  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  etc.  At  this  period  the;  people 
were  so  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  that  they  thought  it  no 
shame  to  take  a  chew  from  any  one.  Symson  (whose  account  is 
interesting)  says  :  "Let  a  stranger  carry  an  ounce  or  two,  and  he 
will  not  want  for  a  guide  by  night  or  by  day."  Another  prac- 
tice was  to  barrel  up  whey  for  drink  in  the  winter  time,  when 
milk  was  scarce.  Properly  skimmed,  it  would  keep  for  a  year. 
Another  custom  was  to  tan  the  cowhides  with  heather  instead  of 
bark  ;  and  the  shoemakers  went  to  the  houses  of  their  customers 
to  make  shoes  for  the  family,  where  they  resided  while  so 
employed. 

In  the  year  1811  the  following  was  written  : — "  Farming  has 
advanced  rapidly  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years ;  so  much  so, 
that  farms  in  my  knowledge  are  now  giving  twenty,  some  fifteen, 
and  some  ten  per  cent  more  than  they  then  paid.  The  tenants 
■are  paying  on  an  average  property  tax  and  other  public  burdens 
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fully  equal  to  the  rents  sixty  years  ago.  In  my  time  at  this 
season  (November)  a  ewe  was  bought  for  2s.  6d. ;  milk  cow  and 
calf  from  30s.  to  40s. ;  horses  of  our  own  breed,  two,  three,  and 
four  years  old,  from  ^£^1  10s.  to  £3  8s. ;  and  oatmeal  was  as  low 
as  9d.  or  lOd.  per  stone  of  17J  English  lb. ;  beef  and  mutton 
under  Id.  per  lb.,  and  everything  else  in  proportion.*"  The 
improvement  of  the  district  has  continued.  The  making  of 
cheddar  cheese  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  so  much 
so  that  the  Galloway  cheese  is  now  on  a  par  with  the  best  quality 
in  England.  The  breeding  of  horses,  and  particularly  Clydes- 
dales, is  another  new  feature.  The  small  breed  called  "  Gallo- 
ways *"  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Scandinavia, 
when  the  Norsemen  had  possession  of  the  district.  They  are 
described  as  short  and  active  on  their  legs,  hard  in  hoofs,  and 
large  in  arm,  and  good  in  temper.  They  were  for  long  admired 
as  a  handsome  breed  ;  and  being  fit  for  both  saddle  and  harness, 
the  demand  seems  to  have  exceeded  the  supply.  The  Clydesdale 
draught  breed  at  present  seems  to  attract  most  attention  in 
Galloway ;  and  very  fine  animals  are  yearly  foaled,  possessed  of 
high-class  pedigrees,  many  of  which  are  sold  at  high  prices.  The 
old  Galloway  breed  of  cattle  has  been  rather  shunted  for  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  the  cows  being  considered  better  milkers;  but 
other  qualities  of  value  belong  to  the  Galloway  breed,  and  cross- 
ing is  much  in  practice.  I^rge  dairy  farms  are  now  numerous. 
This,  with  the  low  prices  for  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  have 
caused  extensive  acreage  to  be  kept  in  grass  for  grazing  purposes, 
which  is  against  the  rural  population,  and  many  now  leave  the 
district,  which  is  to  be  regretted.  A  new  line  of  business  is  the 
fattening  of  Irish  cattle  for  the  market.  A  good  many  are 
received,  and  pay  well,  being  large  animals.  The  two  hours' 
passage  from  Larne  to  Stranraer  facilitates  this  trade.  A  great 
deal  of  moor  and  rough  land  has  been  brought  under  tillage.  In 
truth,  the  appearance  of  the  district  has  been  greatly  changed 
through  these  operations,  with  the  object  of  yielding  more  rent ; 
but  so  far,  they  have  of  late  yeai-s  fallen  greatly ;  and  even  with 
this,  the  tenants  find  it  difficult  to  pay  their  rents  regularly. 
For  many  years  the  competition  for  farms  was  too  great,  and 
absurdly  high  rents  were  offered  and  accepted  from  outsiders, 
who,  haung  made  money,  envied  the  life  of  a  farmer,  thinking 
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ilukt  they  wauld  l>e  capable  to  act  a.s  cultivators,  a  delusion  which 
many  fount!  to  their  cost  when  too  late. 

The  increaiie  of  aimnumication,  first  by  steam  vessels  with 
Liverpool,  Cilasgow,  and  Belfast,  and  latterly  by  railroads  to  ail 
jmrb,  has  brought  prosperity  to  some  i  but  the  times,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  against  the  agriculturists  and  the  retention  of  a 
rural  populRlioii,  which  is  to  he  regrettetl.  The  fanning  in  many 
cases  is  good>  but  the  difficulty  is  to  make  it  pay. 


GAME,    ETC. 

The  various  improvements  in  reclaiming  land,  and  the  many 
dairy  farms^  etc.^  and  finalty  the  Ground  Game  Act,  have 
taken  from  Gidloway  the  high  repute  it  had  a*s  pckssessing  the 
Ijcsit  mixed  shootings  in  Scotland,  That  is  now  of  the  past. 
It  h  litill  tolcrablv  gcnxl  in  %ome  parta,  but  such  is  wot  the  rule; 
and  the  fashion  now  being  for  n^en  who  have  made  money  to 
become  sportsmen,  although  new  to  it,  by  forming  shooting 
imHies,  causGji  a  large  quantity  to  be  killed,  or  wounded  to  die, 
leaving  too  feu  for  breeding,  and  thus  keeping  up  a  gotwl 
supply.  Also  the  old  style  for  real  sport,  of  shooting  over  with 
trauie*!  dogs^  is  now  excepLtoiml,  having  been  shunted  for  the 
new  svstern  of  ranging  the  land  in  large  parties  extended  with 
keepei*s  or  watchers  at  short  distances  between  those  shooting, 
thus  scouring  the  land,  and  affording  no  chance  to  the  game« 
excepting  the  many  bad  shots,  but  continuous  firing  is  the  result, 
and  long  iiight^s  not  unusual*  Another  new  form  is  driving,  so 
that  slaughter  mny  be  enjoyefi  without  much  exertion*  Such 
new  ways  liuit  the  new  school,  which  is  destructive  of  real  and 
fair  sport,  llie  object  now  is  to  boast  of  the  numl>er  killed, 
llie  pletisure  of  seeing  trained  dog?  work  well  is  of  the  past.  In 
Galloway  the  mooi^  are  getting  smaller,  and  the  Imgs  ecjually  so^ 
from  the  tmuses  given.  Grouse  hold  on  better  than  the  othei' 
kinds  of  game ;  the  early  hatching,  and  where  the  birds  nest,  have 
omcthing  to  do  with  this.  The  eggs  are  not  of  much  use  to  the 
rher  in  his  new  trade.  It  is  different  with  those  of  partridges 
and  pheasants,  for  which  twopence  and  sixpence  respectively  are 
givctu     Th^y  are  sent  to  England,  where  a  ready  market  offers. 
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The  purchasers  forget  that  they  are  equally  guilty  with  those 
who  steal  them.  Some  think  that  this  egg-lifting  is  on  a  small 
scale,  but  our  experience  in  results  causes  us  to  differ.  Galloway 
used  to  abound  with  partridges  on  the  moors  and  arable  lands  ; 
it  is  the  i*everse  now.  In  some  places  black  game  continue  to  be 
tolerably  plentiful,  but  they  may  be  classed  as  on  the  decline. 
In  addition  to  what  we  have  written,  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  land,  and  poaching  a  regular  business  with  a  number  of 
men  and  lads,  game  must  become  scarce.  The  facilities  for 
getting  their  spoil  off  to  the  English  and  Glasgow  markets  are 
now  many  by  rail  and  sea.  The  Ground  Game  Act  has  largely 
increased  poaching  Hares  are  rapidly  disappearing ;  not  killed 
for  doing  damage,  but  for  the  pot,  or  to  be  sold ;  and  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  feathered  game  is  too  often 
mistaken  for  hares  and  rabbits  when  the  gun  is  carried  under  the 
mischievous  Ground  Game  Act.  To  conclude,  Galloway  as  a 
first-class  shooting  country  has  now  lost  that  position.  It  is  not 
suitable  for  hounds.  In  our  time  two  small  packs  of  harriers 
were  kept,  but  their  movements  were  limited,  and  with  the  deaths 
of  their  owners  they  also  went. 


A  D  D  K  u  s. 


St.  Patrick,  before  leaving  Strathclyde  for  Ireland,  omitted  to 
clear  Galloway  of  these  venomous  reptiles  called  adders.  Some 
of  considerable  size  are  met  with,  but  in  general  they  are  not 
very  large.  Whatever  their  size  may  be,  their  bite  is  the  same. 
They  rise  and  hiss  with  forked  tongue  distended  in  true  serpent 
fashion  when  attacked  or  disturbed.  ITieir  bite  is  far  from 
agreeable,  and  may  prove  dangerous ;  only  recently  a  little  boy 
had  to  lose  his  foot  to  save  his  life.  Various  remedies  have  been 
recommended,  even  to  the  cutting  out  of  the  part  bitten.  We 
cannot  prescribe  for  man,  but  we  can  for  animals,  having  had  a 
valuable  setter  bitten  on  the  neck,  which  immediately  became  so 
swollen  that  the  animaPs  head  and  body  seemed  one,  without 
connecting  neck.  Various  antidotes  were  applied  without  any 
relief,  and  his  death  seemed  inevitable,  when  our  attendant,  a 
noted  poacher  previously,  but  who  had  become  a  valuable  man. 
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ncioiiiiziiended  the  leAvei*  of  the  coraman  ash-tiee  to  be  boiled  in 
water»  fttid  applied  to  the  part  affected  m  a  warm  fomentation. 
This,  with  ft  little  in  tern  al  medicine  (caiitor  oil),  saved  the  dog*s 
life,  and  in  a  week  he  was  fit  for  work.  We  ihitik  that  such 
A  simple  remedy  should  he  made  known.  We  may  mention  that 
we  have  in  our  pofiscssion  a  petrified  adder  which  Mr,  M'Neil,  the 
Sitp€riiitendeiit  of  the  \A' igtowiishire  County  Police,  gave  to  us. 
It  is  cotled«  and  must  have  been  of  considerable  size.  LTnfor- 
tunateUsa  p<Jrtion»  with  the  liead^  is  gone.  The  girth  mund  the 
c*t*frtre  is  over  four  and  a-half  inches.  We  refer  to  this  as  a 
curiosity*  We  at  one  time  had  one  or  two  preserved  in  spirits, 
to  show  what  adders  really  were,  for  in  other,  or,  say?  many  parts 
of  S^cotland,  they  were  not  known.  We  may  also  remark  here 
that  to  Superintendent  M'Neil  the  constabulary  in  Scotland  are 
in  a  measure  indebted  for  the  pension  system  in  England  having 
been  extended  to  Scotland.  He  informed  us  that  he  would  soon 
be  retired,  and  to  our^ remark,  "  But  you  will  get  a  pension,''  his 
reply,  '*  Not  a  penny,  sir,"  brought  the  subject  under  notice. 
The  m ember  far  the  county  informed  us  that  Parliament  would 
not  pass  a  BilL  Try,  waii  our  opinion,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  ScotlatuI  we  wrote,  and  to  others.  At  lost  a  Bill  w^aa 
passe<L     It  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  correspondence. 


QALWEQIAK   CKAttACTKiltsncS,   AUD   SCOns   KOVKLS. 

W^hat  attracts  the  attention  of  not  a  few  is  the  fine  race  of 
men  to  be  seen,  even  yet,  in  Galloway,  and  particularly  in  the 
Uhinns.  Tlie  average  height  is  considered  to  be  about  five  feet 
ten  inches,  with  good  nnL**cuiar  development.  A  good  many  of 
and  over  s*ix  feet  in  height  are  constantly  to  be  seen.  Strange  to 
way»  however,  that  fewer  Golwegians  enlist  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Scotland,  This  may  arise  from  the  absence  of  the  sight  of 
regular  troops  in  regimeiits,  which  are  unknown  there*  A  few 
stri^iers  oti  furlough  now  and  then  are  only  to  be  seen.  A 
smart  recruiting  party,  going  from  tow^n  to  village  with  pipers  or 
fifes  and  drums,  in  the  old  style,  might  stir  up  the  old  fighting 
ardour,  and  cause  men  to  enter  th«  service.  It  is  to  be  admitted 
that  the  old  Celtic  characteristics  of  the  people  are  disappearing 
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through  the  influx  of  strangers.  For  long  the  land  has  been 
principally  owned  by  those  of  non-Celtic  origin,  and  now,  from 
so  many  Ayrshire  farmers  with  labourers  following  their  cows, 
yearly  the  population  is  becoming  more  and  more  mixed,  with 
new  ideas  and  customs  not  always  advantageous.  This,  no  doubt, 
will  be  called  by  the  questionable  title  of  Saxon  progress.  We 
have  shown  in  its  proper  place  how  the  appellation  Saxon  has  been 
misapplied.  With  the  changes  in  Galloway  it  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  the  old  Celtic  feeling  of  affection  for  the  district  does 
not  decrease.  Many  of  the  present  inhabitants  whose  names  alone 
tell  that  they  are  not  of  the  ancient  stock,  and  whose  ancestors 
consequently  had  no  share  in  the  troubles  of  past  times,  yet  talk 
and  write  of  Galloway  in  rapturous  strains.  In  no  other  part  of 
Scotland  has  the  feeling  of  love  of  country  been  suipassed,  and  it 
has  spread  to  the  new  settlers.  It  is  the  same  in  Ireland,  which  to 
a  large  extent  has  a  new  non-Celtic  population.  The  character, 
aspect,  and  the  history  of  Galloway  must  have  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  The  district  is  rural ;  the  few  small  towns  are 
influenced  thereby,  and  the  people  are  as  one.  The  population  is 
gradually  decreasing;  the  cause  we  will  not  enter  on,  beyond 
stating  that  the  fall  in  the  farmers'*  prosperity  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  The  population  of  Wigtonshire  in  1881  was  38,611 ;  in 
1901  it  was  32,863.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire  in  1881  it  was 
42,127,  and  in  1901  it  stands  at  39,4f07. 

Galloway  has  provided  subjects  for  three  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels — Gwy  Mannering^  Old  Mortality^  and  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  also  a  heroine  for  the  Heart  lyf  Midlothian. 
Redgauntlet  is  a  little  connected.  The  great  author's  position, 
however,  with  Galloway  has  been  misrepresented  in  more  ways 
than  one  since  his  departure  from  this  life.  If  he  had  been  spared 
in  health  for  some  time  longer,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  have  given  the  true  version.  Helen  Walker, 
the  original  of  his  Jeanie  Deans  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian^  was 
bom  and  buried  in  the  parish  of  Irongray.  In  the  churchyard 
Sir  Walter  Scott  raised  a  memorial  stone  with  an  inscription 
written  in  London  on  the  18th  October,  1831. 
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?;ill    WALTER    *irOTl% 

The  sabjett  hinted  at  in  the  foiTgoing  TCinarks  i;*  of  some 
interes^t,  and  we  will  briefly  give  an  outline  nccouiit  The 
cpiestion  has  been  raised,  was  Sir  Walter  ever  in  Galloway  P  An 
idea  has  existed  that  he  visited  the  tiistrict  in  March^  179ii,  when 
In*  u'jyii  twenty* two  yeans  of  age  and  had  juiit  passeil  as  an 
Advoc'jite  lit  tlie  Scottish  Bar,  He  was  then  engaged  as  I'ounisel 
for  the  niiniiiter  of  Girthon  Parish,  who  had  got  into  trouble. 
The  church  and  njanse  arc  dose  to  the  countv  town^  Gatehouse* 
€>n-Fleet,  wlikh  niarthes  with  the  parish  of  Anwotli.  To  this 
place  he  ih  Htated  to  lia%e  gone.  If  so,  it  must  have  l>een  a  very 
hurried  and  hidden  vi»it ;  for,  strange  to  say,  neither  his  own 
iamily  nor  the  M*C'ul lochs  of  Aixlwall  (afterwards  comiections), 
within  a  mile  of  the  said  town,  ever  heard  of  his  ha\'ing  teen  in 
tlie  district.  His  hrotlier,  Huunas  Sc^tt^  W.S.,  married  Eliza* 
Ijeth,  youngest  daughter  of  David  M'Cullo€*h  of  Ardwallj  to 
wboni  Sir  Waltei*  must  have  been  largely  indebteil,  for  *«he  waa 
known  to  jMJs^ess  a  largi^  sttii*e  of  the  old  traditianH  of  the 
dii^trict.  Had  Sir  W'alter  visited  that  part,  as  ha.s  been  stated, 
it  could  not  have  been  forgotten  by  everybody*  We  may  further 
state  that  t^ap tain  Denniston^  author  of  the  Lr^rmhofCtnlkmnt/^ 
who  was  a  native  of  that  part,  and  a  contemporary  knowing 
everything  that  transpired,  distinctly  stated  that  Sir  Walter 
never  wa^  in  Galloway,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  his  nephew^ 
who  died  at  Whithorn.  I^ckhai't^  the  originator  of  the  assertion, 
is  supposed  to  have  had  an  object  in  it.  He,  again,  is  stated  to 
have  obtainiii  it  from  a  inemorandnni  written  bv  Josejih  Train 
iifter  his  visit  to  Al>bot4.foi*d,  whieh  is  to  the  effect  that  Sir 
WnU*?r  sard  to  bin* — "Neither  had  he  visited  Galloway  further 
Umn  being  once  in  Gatehouse ;  but  he  said  I  had  raised  his 
curiosity  so  much  respecting  thes4*  places  that,  if  his  health  per- 
mitted, lie  wa^i  ix*sohed  to  take  a  journey  to  that  tjuarter  the 
following  season,^  The  next  summer  Sir  Walter  was  at  Dumfries, 
but  no  further.  -  Tlie  foregoing  appears  in  I-rx-khart's  Life  af 
Scoiit  which  is  open  to  question  on  various  ntlier  matters,  Mr, 
Train,  the  supervisor  of  excise  at  New  ton -Stewart,  was  not  a 
Gallovidian  by  jjareutage  or  birth  ;  but  he  was  a  ?^alous  anti- 
qunfmn,  and  Sir  \\  alter  soon  got  hold  of  him  as  a  useful  corres- 
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pondent.  No  one  served  Sir  Walter  with  greater  earnestness^ 
Even,  however,  if  admitted  that  he  (then  Mr.  Scott)  did  visit 
Galloway  in  1793,  it  does  not  advance  the  main  point — that  to- 
his  own  observations  and  research  at  that  time  the  after- written 
novels  were  due.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
around,  and  the  locality  where  the  scene  of  Guy  Manneriiig  is 
laid.  Although  only  two  or  three  miles  from  Gatehouse,  yet 
being  in  a  direction  out  of  his  beat,  unl&ss  he  had  some  special 
object,  which  is  most  improbable  and  is  unknown,  he  would  then< 
be  unaware  of  anything  to  excite  interest  for  such  an  exploration. 
In  fact,  the  very  words  given  by  Lockhart,  "  that  I  (Mr.  Train)* 
had  raised  his  curiosity  so  much  respecting  these  places,**'  show 
that  he  had  never  visited  the  country.  Waverley^  his  first  novel,, 
was  not  written  for  twenty  years  afterwards ;  and  Guy  Marnier- 
ififfy  the  first  one  connected  with  the  district,  and  now  being 
referred  to,  was  not  published  for  twenty-two  years  afterwards — 
viz.,  24th  February,  1815.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
statement  of  Lockhart  that  it  was  only  begun  about  Christmas, 
1814 — actually  a  work  of  only  six  weeks"  labour.  This,  if 
correct,  was  certainly  "  pro-di-gi-ous.*"  Train  is  said  to  have 
supplied  Sir  Walter  with  most  of  his  materials  for  his  novels  on 
Galloway  subjects.  This,  we  question,  as  we  will  hereafter  refer 
to.  Doubtless,  to  some  extent,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  not  always^ 
correct ;  for  example,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  scene  at  Baldooiv 
is  fiction.  The  bride  died  some  months  after  her  marriage  in  an 
ordinary  way,  and  her  husband  not  only  survived  her,  but  married 
again,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress  was  the  wife  of  the  founder 
of  the  Earls  of  Selkirk  family  in  Galloway.  Her  father,  the  hen> 
of  the  tale,  was  killed  from  his  horse  stumbling  and  throwing  him 
in  Leith  Wynd,  Edinburgh.  We  possess  a  fac-simile  copy  of  the 
marriage  contract,  given  to  us  by  tlie  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who- 
possessed  the  original.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor'*s  signature  is^ 
so  firm  that  no  dislike  to  the  union  is  apparent  therefrom.  The 
original  was  found  at  St.  Mary's  Isle  among  the  family  papers/ 
The  particulars  we  have  given  under  Baldoon,  parish  of 
Kirkinner,  in  Lands  and  their  Owners  section.  Lockhart 
omitted  to  do  justice  to  the  position  held  by  Thomas,  Sir 
Walter's  brother.  As  we  have  already  stated,  he  married  the 
youngest  daughter  of  M*Culloch  of  Ardwall,  which  property  is  a 
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mile  or  so  from  the  scene  depicted  in  Guy  Manneringy  and  also 
Kirkdough  within  the  bounds,  belonging  to  another  of  the  same 
family.  A  little  further  on  is  the  old  castle  of  Barholm,  which 
shares  with  Carsluith  (a  few  miles  nearer  to  Creetown)  as  having 
been  the  ideal  Ellangowan  in  the  novel,  and  on  the  shore  is  Dick 
Hatteraick  the  smuggler's  cave.  In  fact,  all  along  the  road  and 
ooast  in  that  part  the  scene  is  laid.  Thase  on  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  claim  the  honour  for  their  coast,  where  there 
are  caves,  etc.,  but  to  the  parishes  of  Kirkmabreck  and  Anwoth 
it  must  be  considered  to  belong.  Elizabeth  M^Culloch,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Scott,  was  noted  for  her  fondness  in  picking  up  the 
ancient  Galloway  traditions,  and  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  great 
favourite  of  Sir  Walter's.  Then  her  husband,  as  described  by 
Sir  Walter,  was  unsurpassed  in  delineating  Scottish  humour.  Sir 
Walter,  when  offering  him  literary  employment,  ^Tote  on  the 
19th  November,  1808—"  Now,  as  I  know  of  no  one  who  passesses 
more  power  of  humour  or  perception  of  the  ridiculous  than  your- 
self, I  think  your  leisure  hours  might  be  pleasantly  passed  in  this 
way.**  Afterwards,  when  appointed  as  Paymaster  of  the  70th 
Regiment,  then  stationed  in  Canada,  Sir  Walter  wrote  to  him 
there,  after  Waverky  came  out : — "  Send  me  a  novel  intermixing 
your  exuberant  and  natural  humour  ....  You  have  more 
fun  and  descriptive  talent  than  most  people,  and  all  you  want — 
that  is,  the  mei-e  prac^tice  of  composition — I  can  supply,  or  the 
devil's  in  it.*"  Several  of  the  characters  in  the  Antiquary  are 
stated  to  have  been  taken  from  officers  in  the  70th.  We  consider 
that  with  so  much  talent  there  is  every  ixjason  to  believe  that, 
through  his  wife  and  her  relations  in  Galloway,  Thomas  St*ott 
obtained  and  forwarded  to  his  bix)ther  the  rough  groundwork  of 
that  fine  novel,  Guy  Mannering,  This  may  account  for  its  pro- 
duction in  six  weeks,  if  that  period  was  not  only  a  figurative 
expression.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  dis- 
parage Sir  Walter's  enormous  i*esources  and  jiower,  but  to  do 
what  he  would  have  done,  in  not  allowing  his  brother  Thomas's 
actions  to  be  overlooked.  In  Edinburgh  in  1826,  when  acknow- 
ledging himself  as  the  author  of  the  novels,  he  is  i-eported  by 
Lockhart  as  having  said,  "  that  every  sentence  was  composed  by 
himself,  and  taken  from  his  own  i-eading  and  observation.^  This 
was  correct  in  one  sense,  but  it  could  not  have  been  in  strict 
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form ;  for  he  could  not  avoid  obtaining  his  subjects  and.informa- 
tion  from  others,  and  then  working  them  into  shape.  His 
interest  in  Galloway  subjects  arose  in  that  way,  otherwse  he 
could  have  known  nothing.  It  has  not  yet  been  made  out  that 
he  was  in  the  district  in  1793,  and  certainly  it  was  the  only  time 
when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  being  in  Galloway.  Although 
Irongray  marches  with  Dumfriesshire,  and  the  church,  etc.,  not 
far  from  Dumfries,  where  the  remains  of  Helen  Walker  are 
interred,  he  never  visited  the  spot.  We  have  already  referred  to 
this.  He  received  the  information  about  her  and  her  sister  from 
Mrs.  Goldie  of  Craigmerie,  whose  history  is  immortalized  in  the 
pages  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  we  are  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  Galloway.  This 
was  not  in  a  casual  way,  but,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Maxwell,  from  having  been  for  several  years  an  annual 
visitor  at  Cardoness,  which  residence  stands  between  Ardwall  and 
Kirkclough,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  know  the  locality  in  a 
way  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Another  subject  is  the  interest  taken  by  Sir  Walter  in  the  gun 
so  well  known  as  "Mons  Meg,*"  whose  birthplace  he  and  others 
alleged  to  have  been  in  Galloway.  This  error  we  correct  in 
iMnds  and  their  Owners^  parish  of  Kirkcudbright,  where  the 
particulars  will  be  found.     She  was  forged  at  Mons  in  Flanders. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  now  refer  to  Sir  Walter's  statement  that 
those  of  his  name  had  a  Gallovidian  origin,  and  were  called  Scotts 
from  Galloway,  that  district  having  been  inhabited  by  the  clan 
to  whom  that  name  properly  belonged.  Let  our  readers  refer  to 
what  we  give  under  "  Irish-Scots,''  and  they  will  gather  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  such  an  assertion.  Sir  Walter  started 
with  the  first  found  mentioned,  who  is  described  as  "  Uchtredus 
filius  Scoti " — Uchtred,  the  son  of  a  Scot — and  which  appears 
between  1107  and  1130.  At  the  same  period  there  was  also  a 
Herbei-t  Scot,  and  between  1165  and  1214  a  Rob.  Scot.  They 
were  all  witnesses  to  Church  charters,  etc.  Sir  Walter,  while 
claiming  for  Uchtred  a  Galwegian  origin,  and  consecjuently  Gaelic 
blood,  yet  negatives  it  by  stamping  him  with  a  Norman  prefix,  as 
Uchtred  Fitz-Scott,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  court  of  King 
David  I.  In  regard  to  this,  De  Gerville,  a  Fi-ench  writer,  states, 
"What  is  curious,  the  Duke  (Buccleuch)  seeks  his  surname  in 
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Normandy,  and  pretends  that  it  was  TER^ot.^  We  are  not  sur- 
priited  at  the  Prenchniaii's  remark,  but  greatly  so  that  a  craving 
for  Nonnan  extraction  should  have  extended  to  the  great  Scot- 
tish vv  riten  We  will  b  He  fly  state  that  the  account  given  by  Sh* 
U^alter  is  erroneous.  Whem  the  first  of  those  l^earing  the  name 
of  Scott  sprung  from  is  not  known.  Their  connection  with  the 
Bortler  commenced  with  the  half  of  the  Bran?? holm  estate  in 
1446*  They  were  previously  in  I^markshire.  The  moss-troopef 
career  begun  with  Walter,  fii'st  of  Hmiixhohn,  who  exerted  him- 
self againjit  the  falling  house  of  Douglais^  ami  he  proiited  l>y  their 
ruin  in  1455.  This  was  the  starting-point  of  the  great  good 
fortune  of  the  Scotts  of  Branxhohn  and  the  Bucclcucb  family, 
their  descendants  in  the  female  IiiR% 

The  Southern  Scotts  had  no  share  in  the  struggle  for  indejjend- 
ence  under  Wallace  and  Bruc^e.  Henry  the  Minsti-el  mentions  a 
John  Scott  in  Perthshire,  who  joined  Wallace  while  he  was  in 
that  district,  but  nothing  nioi^.  His  name  dcx?.s  not  again 
appear*  As  Douglas  correctly  states,  those  of  the  name  in  the 
North  and  those  in  the  South  wei'e  not  in  any  way  connected^ 
jtnd  their  annorial  bearings  were  distinct*  The  name  first 
appeaDi  to  have  been  t^^ually  given  as  a  soubriquet  to  different 
individuals  belonging  to  ScotlancL  However* it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  give  the  history  of  the  Scotts  here,  which  will  be  found 
fully  gone  into  in  the  Lands  and  Thar  Owners  portion  of  this 
work,  under  Polloaddock»  parish  of  Dalrv.  Also,  of  the  Queens* 
jjerry  and  Bucclouch  families — the  latter  j^till  retaining  a  small 
porticHj  of  the  land  whieli,  by  irdieritance,  they  obtiiintd  with  the 
Dukedom  uf  QueenslxTry*  Tlie  subject  h  ratlier  delicate  for  us 
io  deal  witli,  owing  tu  the  close  intimacy  with  three  generations 
4if  the  Buccleuch  family  and  a  near  relative  (our  late  father), 
which  commenced  when  he  was  young,  Tbi«  included  Duke 
Henry,  and  the  Duchess.  (The  latter,  as  the  only  cliild  of  the 
Duke  of  Montagu,  brought  with  her  the  Montagu  estates.)  Witli 
their  family  the  fi*iendship  was,  and  e*i|:»ec]ally  so  with  the  Eai^I 
of  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duke  Charles)  and  Ins  brother,  Loj^d 
Montagu,  who  were  his  close  companioin.  Although  of  the 
past,  and  all  of  them  gone^  yet  from  what  we  mention,  it  is  witli 
he»iitation  and  reluctance  that  we  enter  on  the  subject ;  but  an 
the  [leriod  embrafed  Sii*  Walter's  advent  as  an  author*  and  as  bis 
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statements  affect  Galloway  history,  we  cannot  avoid  giving  the 
correct  acc<^unt.  We  are  in  possession  of  interesting  information, 
but  such  is  private,  and  we  confine  our  remarks  to  what  we  have 
learned  from  independent  research.  At  the  period  we  refer  to 
the  gi'eat  author  was  working  his  way  into  public  favour ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  so  far  stating  that  he  not  only  went 
wrong  in  trying  to  trace  a  Galwegian  origin  for  the  Scotts,  but 
in  regard  to  the  Buccleuch  family  he  caused  a  departure  from 
correct  descent  in  ascribing  to  them  and  allowing  them  to  assume 
the  position  which  strictly  belongs  to  male  lineage,  and  not  to 
female,  as  in  this  case.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  has  led 
both  the  Buccleuch  family  and  the  public  to  believe  that  they 
were  and  are  the  real  representatives,  whereas  the  male  line  and 
representation  exists  with  another  branch.  It  was  a  weak- 
ness which  we  would  have  thought  the  great  Scottish  writer 
was  above  yielding  to.  Instead  of  giving  to  Uchtred,  the 
son  of  a  Scot,  who  existed  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Norman  prefix  which  did  not  apply  to  him.  Sir  Walter 
should  have  shown  where  it  could  be  correctly  bestowed. 
Thus  he  would  have  removed  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  from  the  surname  of  the  Buccleuch  family  not  having  been 
taken  as  Fitz-Charles-Scott,  or  as  Scott-Fitz-Charles.  The 
dropping  of  the  proper  patronymic,  when  lands  have  been  ob- 
tained with  an  heiress,  is  much  too  common.  Various  families 
in  Galloway,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  are  now  known  by  sur- 
names not  borne  by  their  own  male  ancestors.  The  sooner  it  is 
con-ected  the  better.  No  family  should  disown  in  public  form 
their  forefather'*s  surname  for  another  which  may  stand  higher  in 
a  historical  or  social  sense.  Let  them  be  coupled,  when  the 
heiresses  name  has  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  inheritance. 
We  enter  on  this  subject  owing  to  the  confusion  which  it  has 
occasioned  in  many  ways,  past  and  present. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


The  value  attached  by  many  to  Norman  lineage,  with  the  con- 
fusion which  prevails  in  regard  to  those  of  note  who  accompanied 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  England  in  a.d.  1066,  induces  us 
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to  annex  the  list  prepared  by  Leopold  de  Lisle,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  torn.  2  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de 
Normandie,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  conqueror  of 
England,  held  a  festival  at  Dive  (the  Norman  port  at  which  he 
had  embarked)  to  inaugurate  the  inscription  on  a  tablet  of 
marble  in  the  church  there  with  the  449  names  of  those  of  more 
or  less  position  who  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to 
England.  The  date  is  not  given,  but  it  must  have  been  after 
the  Conquiest,  and  therefore  most  unlikely  that  any  of  his  com- 
panions were  forgotten.     The  King  died  in  1087. 

•  When  M.  De  Lisle  prepared  the  list  he  was  Director  (Presi- 
dent) of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a  profound  archaeologist. 
It  was  published  in  Paris  : — 


Achard. 

„       dlvrie. 
Aioul. 

Aitard  de  Vaux. 
Alain  Le  Houx. 
Amauri  de  Dreux. 
Anguetil  de  Cherbourg. 
„        de  Grai. 

„        de  Ros. 
Anscoul  de  Picquigni. 
Ansfroi  de  Corneilles. 

„       de  Vaubadon. 
Ansger  de  Montaigu. 

„       de  Senarpont 
Ansgot. 

y,      de  Ros. 
Amoul  d'^Ardre. 

„      de  Perci. 

„       de  Hcsdin. 
Aubert  Greslet. 
Aubri  de  Couci. 

„      de  Ver. 
Auvrai  de  Breton. 

„       d'^Espagne. 

„      de  Merlcberge. 


Auvrai  de  Tanie. 

Azor. 

Baudoin  de  Colombieres. 

„        de  Flamand. 

„        de  Meules. 
Berenger  Giffard. 

„        de  Toeni. 
Bernard  d'Alencon. 
Bernard  du  Neufmarche. 

„        Paucevolt. 

„       de  Saint  Ouen. 
Bertran  de  Verdun. 
Benselin  de  Dive. 
Bigot  de  Loges. 
Carbounell. 
David  d'^Argentau. 
Dreu  de  Ia  Beuvriere. 

„     de  Montaigu, 
Durand  Malet. 
Ecouland. 

Eugenouf  de  L'Aigle. 
Enguerrand  de  Raimbeaucourt. 
Erneis  de  Buron. 
Etienne  de  FontenaL 
Eude,  Comte  de  Champagne. 
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Eude,  Eveque  de  Bayeux. 

„  Cul  de  Loup. 

9,  Le  Flamand. 

„  Le  Foumeaux. 

„  Le  Senechal. 
Eustache,  Comte  de  Boulogne. 
Foucher  de  Paris. 
Fouque  de  Lisors. 

„       de  Appeville. 

9,       Le  Bourguignon. 

„       de  Caen. 

„       de  Claville. 

„       de  Douai. 

„       Giffard. 
Gautier  de  Grancourt. 

„        Hathet. 

„        Hense. 

„        d'Incourt. 

„        de  Laci. 

„       de  Mucedent. 

„       d'Omontville. 

yy       de  Hisbon. 

„        de  Saint  \'alerie. 

„       Tirel. 

„       de  Vernon. 
Geoffroi  Alselin. 

„        Bainard. 

„        du  Bee. 

„        de  Cambrai. 

„        de  La  Guierche. 

„        Le  Mar^chal. 

„        de  Mandeville. 

„        Mai*tel. 

„        Maurouaixl. 

„        de  Montbrai. 

„        Comte  du  Perche. 

„        de  Pierrepoint. 

„        de  Ros. 

,,       de  Runville. 


Geoffroi  Talbot 
„        de  Toumai. 
„       de  Trelli. 
Gerboud  de  Flamand. 
Gilbert  Le  Blond. 
9,       de  Blosseville. 
„       de  Bretteville. 
„       de  Budi. 
„       de  CoUeville. 
9,      de  Gand. 
9,       de  Givard. 
9,       Malet. 
„       Maminot. 
9,       Tison. 
99       de  Venables. 
9,       de  Wissant. 
99       Girard. 

99       Genfroi  de  Cioches. 
„       de  Mauduit. 
Goscelin  de  Cormeilles. 
„        de  Douai. 
9,        de  La  Riviere. 
Goubert  d'Aufai. 
Goubert  de  Beauvais. 
Guemon  de  Pois. 
Gui  de  Craon. 
99   de  Raimbeaucourt. 
99   de  Rainecourt. 
Guillaume  Alis. 

9,         d'^Ansleville. 
,9         L'Archer. 
9,         d'Argues. 
9,         d'Audrieu. 
„         de  L'Aune. 
99         Basset. 
,9         Belet. 
99         de  Beaufou. 
,9         Bertran. 
,9         de  Biville* 
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Guillaume  Le  Blond. 

„  Bonvalet. 

„  du  Bosc. 

99  de  Bosc  £i*ard. 

.,  de  Boumenlle. 

„  de  Brai. 

,9  de  Briouse. 

99  de  Bursigni. 

9,  de  Cahaignes. 

„  de  Cailli. 

99  de  Cairon. 

,9  Cardon. 

99  de  Camet. 

99  de  Castillon. 

99  de  Ceance. 

„  La  Chevre. 

99  de  CoUeville. 

99  Corbon. 

99  de  Daumerai. 

99  de  Despensier. 

99  de  Dun'ille. 

99  d'Ecouis. 

9,  Espec. 
d'Eu. 

9,  Comte  d'Evreux. 

99  de  Falaise. 

„  de  Fec€unp. 

„  Folet 

„  de  La  Foret. 

9,  de  Fougeres. 

„  Froissart. 

„  Goulaftre. 

„  de  Letre. 

„  de  Loucelles. 

„  Lou  vet. 

„  Malet. 

99  de  Malleville. 

99  de  La  Mare. 

99  Maubenc. 


Guillaume  Mauduit. 

9,         de  Moin. 

99         de  Monceaux. 

9,         de  Noyers. 

„         fils  d'Osberne. 

,9         Pantoul. 

„         de  Parthenai. 

„         Peche. 

„         de  Peri. 

9,         Pevrel. 

„         de  Picquigni. 

9,         Poignant. 

,9         de  Poillei. 

„         Le  Poitevin. 

,9         de  Pont  de  TArche. 

,9         Quesnel. 

9,         de  Reviers. 

„         de  Sept  Meules. 

9,         Taillebois. 

„         de  Toeni. 

„         de  Vattenille. 

„         de  Ver. 

„         de  Veoli. 

„         de  Warenne. 
Guimond  de  Blangi. 

„        de  Tessel. 
Guinevond  de  Balon. 
Guinemar  de  Flamand. 
Hamelin  de  Balou. 
Hamon  Le  Senck'hal. 
Hardouin  d'Ecalles. 
Hascouf  Musard. 
Henri  de  Beaumont. 
Henri  de  Ferrieres. 
Herman  de  Dreux. 
Herve  Le  Beirnier. 
„      d'Espagni 
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Honfror  de  Biville. 
,9        de  Bohon. 
„        de  Carteret 
,,        de  Culai. 
„        de  VUe. 
„        du  Tilleul. 
„        Vis  de  Louis. 
Huard  de  Vernon. 
Hubert  de  Mont  Canisi. 

„  de  Port. 
Hugue  U  Ane. 

„  d'*Avranches. 

,,  de  Beauchamp. 

„  de  Bemieres. 

„  de  Bois  Hebert. 

„  Bolbec. 

„  Bourdet 

„  de  Br^beuf. 

„  de  Corbon. 

„  de  Dol. 

„  Le  Flamaud. 

„  de  Gournai. 

„  de  Greuteraesnil. 

„  de  Hodenc. 

„  de  Hotot. 

„  dlvri. 

„  de  Laci. 

,,  Maniinot. 

„  de  Manneville. 

,,  de  La  Mare. 

„  Mantravers. 

„  de  Mobec. 

„  de  Montfort. 

„  de  Montgomerie. 

„  Musard. 

„  de  Port 

„  de  Rennes. 

„  de  Saint  Quentin. 

,,  Silvestre. 


Hugue  de  Vesli. 

„      de  Viville. 
Iberti  de  I-Aci. 

„     Toeni. 
Ive  Taillebois. 

„   de  Vesci. 
Josce  de  Flamaud. 
Jukel  de  Toeni. 
Landri. 
Lanfrauc. 

Mathieu  de  Mortque. 
Mauger  de  Carteret. 
Maurin  de  Caen. 
Mile  Crespin. 
Murdac. 
Noel  d'^Aubigny. 
„     de  Berville. 
„     Fossard. 
„     de  Gournai. 
„     de  Muneville. 
Normand  d'Adreci. 
Osbeme  d'^Arques. 
„       du  Breuil. 
„       d^Eu. 
„       Giftard. 
„       Paseforeire. 
„        du  Quesnay. 
„        de  Saussai. 
„        Wanci. 
Osmond. 

„         de  Vanbadon. 
Ours  de  Abbetot. 

„     de  Bercheres. 
Picot 

Pierre  de  Volognes. 
Rahier  d'Avre. 
Raoul  d'Aunon. 
„      Baignard. 
„     deBaiuk 
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Baoul  de  Bapaumes. 
y,      Bttsset. 
n      de  Beaufou. 

Bemai. 

Blouet 

Botin. 

de  La  Bruiere. 

de  Chartres. 

de  Colombieres. 

de  Couteville. 

de  Courbepine. 

L'Estoumii. 

de  Fougferes. 

Framau. 

deGael. 

de  Hauville. 

de  rile. 

de  Languciot. 

de  Limesi. 

de  Marci. 

de  Mortemer. 

de  Noron. 

d^Ouilli. 

Painel. 

Knel. 

de  La  Pommeraie. 

du  Quesnai. 

de  Saint  Sanson. 

du  Saussai. 

de  Savigni. 

Taillebois. 

du  Theil. 

de  Toeni. 

de  Tourisville. 

Toumeville. 

Trauchard. 

fils  d'Unspac. 

Vis-de-Loup. 
Ravenot. 


Renaud  de  Bailleul. 

„       Croc. 

•,       de  Pieirepont. 

,«       de  Saint  Helene. 

„       de  Torteval. 
Renier  de  Brimou. 
Renouf  de  Colombelles. 

,,       Flambard 

„        PejTd. 

„       de  Saint  Waleri. 

„       de  Vaubadon. 
Richard  Basset. 

„       de  Beaumais. 

.,       de  Bienfait. 

„       de  Bondeville. 
de  Courci. 

„       d'Engagne. 

„       L'Estourmi. 

„       Fresle. 

„       de  Men. 

.,        de  Neuville. 

„        Poignant. 

„       de  Riviers. 

„       de  Sacquennlle. 

.,        Saint  Clair. 

„       de  Sourdeval. 

„       Talbot. 

„       de  Vatteville. 

„       de  Vernon. 
Riche  d'Andeli. 
Robert  d'^Armentiferes. 

„       d'^Auberville. 

,,       d'Aumale. 

„       de  Burbes. 

„       Le  Bastard. 

''       de  Beaumont. 

"'      Le  Blond. 

„       Blouet. 

„       Bourdet. 
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Robert  de  Brix. 

„  de  Buci. 

„  de  Chandos. 

„  Corbet. 

„  de  Courcon. 

„  Cruel. 

„  Le  Despensiei'. 

„  comte  d'Eu. 

„  Fromentin.   ^ 

„  fils  de  Geroiid. 

„  de  Glanville. 

„  Guemon. 

„  de  Harcourt. 

,,  de  Larz. 

„  Malet. 

,9  comte  de  Meulan. 

„  de  Montbrai. 

„  de  Monfort. 

„  comte  de  Mortain. 

„  des  Montiers. 

,,  Murdac. 

„  d'Ouilli. 

„  de  Pierrepont. 

„  de  Pontechardon. 

„  de  Hhuddlan. 

„  de  Romenel. 

„  de  Saint  Leger. 

,.  de  Thaou. 

„  de  Toeni. 

„  de  Vatteville. 

„  des  Vaux. 

„  de  \'eci. 

„  de  V  esli. 

„  de  Villon. 

„  de  Vitof. 
Roger  d'Abemon. 

„  Arundel. 

„  d'Auberville. 

..  de  Beaun>ontr 


Roger  Bigot. 

„      Boissel. 

,9      de  Bosc  Normand. 

9,      de  Bosc  Roard. 

„      de  Bretuil. 

,9      de  Bulli. 

9,      de  Carteret. 

,9      de  Chandos. 

99      Corbet. 

„      de  Courcelles. 

9,      d'Evreux. 

9,      d'lvry. 

„      de  Lacie. 

9,      de  Lisieux. 

9,      de  Meules. 

9,      de  Montgomerie. 

99      de  M ogaux. 

99      de  Mussegros. 

,9      d'^Oistreham. 

,9      d'Orbec. 

,9      Picot. 

9,      de  Pistres. 

9,      Poitevin. 

9,      de  Rames. 

99      de  Saint  Germain. 

99      de  Sommeri. 
Ruana  d'Adoube. 
Sanson. 

Seri  d'Auberville. 
Serlon  de  Burci. 

,9      de  Ros. 
Sigar  de  Cioclies. 
Simon  de  Senlis. 
Thierri  Pointel. 
Tiliel  de  Hferion. 
Toii5*taiTr>. 

„        de  Grien  y, 

,9        de  Stiintc  Heiliue* 

,,        fll  de  Rou. 
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Toustain  Mantel. 

Tinel. 
Turold. 

„       de  Grenteville. 


Turold  de  Papelion. 
Vanquelin  de  Hosai. 
Vitel. 
Wadard. 


Supplementary  Ivd^  principally  furnished  by  the  Abbe  De  La  Rtu\ 


D'Auvrecher  d'Angerville. 

De  BaiUieul. 

De  Brigueville. 

Daniel. 

Bavent. 

De  Clinchamps. 

De  Courcy. 

Le  Vicomte. 

De  Tournebut. 

De  TiUy. 

Dauneville. 

D'Ai^uges. 

D'Auvay. 


De  Cananville. 

De  Cussy. 

De  Fribois. 

D'^Hericy. 

D'Houdstot. 

De  Mathan. 

De  Montfiquet. 

D'Orglande. 

Du  Merle. 

De  Saint  Germain. 

De  Saint  Marie  d'^Aignaux. 

De  Touchet. 

De  Venois. 


Several  of  the  names  given  in  the  above  list  will  be  found  in 
the  original  one. 

Another  list  was  prepared  by  Comte  £douard  de  Magny, 
entitled  the  "Nobiliaire  De  Normandie.*"  He  is  called  a  dis- 
tinguished genealogist,  etc.  It  was  published  in  Paris,  1863. 
The  particulars  are  not  so  full  as  we  would  desire. 

Bernard,   fils  de   Herve    due     Beaujeu  (de)  Eude. 


Orleans. 
Alain     Fei^nt,     Comte     de 

Bretagne. 
Nfl,  Vicomte  du  Cotentin. 
Odon,  Eveque  De  Bayeux. 
Aigneaux  (d**)  Herbert. 
AmUeville  (d^)  Eustache. 
Avoid  des  Biards. 

i(de)Martel. 
-*^Uin. 


Ike  (du)  Toussaint. 

Breante. 

Briey  (de). 

Cayeu  (de)  Hanion. 

Chambray  (de). 

Courtenay  (de). 

Coville  (de). 

Creuilly  (de)  issuxde  la  race  dues 

de  Normandie. 
Dognel. 

Errard,  Etienne. 
Espinay  (d'). 
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Estonville.  Mallebranche  (de). 

Folleville  (de).  Mauvoisin  (de). 

Gace  (de).  Montior  (du)  Payen. 

Grouhier.  Niel  de  Saint  Sauveur. 

Grante,  Robert.  Roumare  (de). 

Gruel,  Robert.  Rupien*e  (de). 
Harenc  (tige  de  la  maison  de      Russel  alias  Rozel. 

Gauville.)  .  Tancarville  (de). 

Haye  (de  la)  Robert.  Tesson,  Raoul. 

Haye,  Malherbe  (de  la).  Thomas  (de)  Amaury. 

Herce.  Tilliferes  (de). 

Houel.  Tracy  (de). 

Janville  (de).  Umfraville  (d*"). 

Malherbe  (de).  Vieux,  Pont  (de)  Guillain. 

We  will  now  refer  to  "  The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,''  which  is 
the  most  familiar  by  name  to  many.  The  Abbey  was  conse- 
crated by  William  Rufus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England  in  a.d.  1087.  He  then  deposited  there  as  relics  his 
father's  sword  and  pallium.  The  Roll  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  out  at  or  about  this  time.  Its  authenticity,  however,  rests 
on  a  questionable  basis.  By  many  it  has  been  considered  as  an 
after-forgery.  Even  if  authentic  at  first,  it  soon  became  value- 
less from  the  interpolations  made  by  the  monks,  who,  for  cen- 
turies, to  please  individuals,  had  added  names  which  were  not 
borne  at  the  time  by  any  one  with  the  expedition  to  invade  and 
conquer  England.  If  the  Roll  were  now  in  existence,  it  would 
have  no  other  value  than  being  a  good  exposition  of  monkish 
fraud.  Three  copies  of  it  were  taken  ;  one  by  Leland,  who  died 
in  155S,  and  which  is  given  in  his  Collectaiiea^  published  years 
afterwards ;  another  by  Holinshed  in  his  Chronicle  of  1577 ;  a 
third  published  by  Stowe  a  few  years  afterwards,  followed  by 
Duchesne,  to  whom  Camden  gave  it.  The  articles  deposited  by 
King  William  Rufus  in  the  Abbey  remained  there  until  1717. 
The  pallium  had  had  many  of  its  ornaments  taken  by  one  and 
another ;  but  the  sword  and  it,  together  with  the  Roll,  were 
removed  in  that  year  to  the  residence  at  Cowdray,  when  the 
Abbey  changed  owners.  There  they  remained  until  1793,  when 
all  were  lost  by  a  destructive  fire  which  occurred  in  the  residence. 
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We  have  thus  dealt  with  the  lists  known  to  have  been  made, 
so  that  those  who  claim  Norman  Uneage^and  that  their  ancestors 
accompanied  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  England  in  a.i). 
1066,  can  have  evidence  whether  the  histories  handed  down  to 
them  are  or  are  not  correct.  The  most  of  the  names  given  have 
been  and  are  unknown  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
supports  what  has  been  understood,  that  many  of  his  companions 
returned  to  Normandy.  The  de  Mor^dlles  and  the  de  Meschines, 
and  a  few  others  who  rose  to  high  position  at  an  early  period, 
and  then  disappeared,  may  have  prei-eded  the  Conqueror.  The 
great  mass  of  the  settlers  were  mercenary  troops  from  all  parts  of 
France,  etc.,  who  had  no  names,  but  afterwards  had  them  from 
the  lands  or  positions  obtained.  The  highest  sounding  Con- 
tinental names  were  from  the  towns  from  whence  they  came, 
and  bestowed  on  them  by  their  comrades  as  soubriqueti^  which 
were  retained.  The  de  attached  to  names  on  the  lists  conveys  no 
certainty  that  lands  were  owned.  Not  a  few  had  it  in  connection 
with  towns ;  for  example,  Foucher  de  Paris,  and  others  of  various 
towns  is  direct  proof  in  regard  to  this  point.  In  Nonnandy, 
those  who  acquired  lands  which  constituted  a  barony  assumed  the 
name  of  it  as  a  surname,  with  the  prefix  de,  and  this  custom  pre- 
vailed through  France  until  the  Revolution  over  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Also,  under  the  Norman  line  of  Kings  in  England,  there 
are  many  instances  of  individuals  adopting  a  similar  course  on 
acquiring  lands.  At  the  same  time  many  examples  can  be  given 
of  families  who  wrote  de  before  their  names,  and  yet  never 
possessed  an  acre  in  any  manor  or  barony  of  a  name  similar  to 
their  own.  Such  has  been  gathered  by  us  as  the  opinions  of  the 
best  authorities,  which  ngi-ee  with  our  own. 
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PARISH    OF   KIRKMAIDEX. 

This  parish  forms  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Scotland,  in 
which  is  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and,  owing  to  the  genius  of  Bums, 
is  perhaps  better  known  to  the  Scottish  public  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  district : — 

'*  Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groats, 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a*  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it ; 
A  chieFs  aniang  you  takin'  notes, 

And,  faith,  he*Il  prent  it." 

In  the  first  volume,  first  edition,  a  very  meagre  account 
appeared  of  this  interesting  parish,  which  arose  from  no  fault  of 
ours,  but  the  way  the  work  was  pushed  into  print.  In  our 
preface,  some  particulars  are  given  in  regard  to  the  trouble  we 
had.  Through  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  some  remains  were 
placed  on  the  high  land  at  Drumore,  instead  of  what  is  usually 
called  Dunman  Cliff*,  overhanging  the  sea,  some  miles  to  the  west 
of  Druipore,  and  washed  by  the  Irish  Sea.  The  rock  is  several 
hundred  feet  in  height,  near  to  and  south-west  of  High  Stock 
farm-house.  On  the  summit  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a  forti- 
fication, believed  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength  in  early 
times.  It  is  partially  detached  by  deep  fissui-es  from  the  land, 
and  only  a  narrow  pathway  exists  as  the  connection.  The  form 
of  the  wall  appears  to  have  been  circular,  and  was  to  be  traced 
some  years  ago,  and  may  still  exist.  Inland,  and  east  of  the  fort, 
is  the  summit  of  Dunman  Head,  which  is  522  feet  high.  Tod, 
in  his  MS.  account  of  this  parish,  derives  Dunman  from  Dun- 
Monadh,  the  mountain  fort,  which  we  also  arrived  at  on  finding 
Fort  Mona,  a  little  to  the  south,  which  latter  word  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Monadh,  the  Gaelic  for  a  hill.  Another  headland, 
of  less  height,  is  Crummag,  about  a  mile  further  north,  at  Low 
Stock,  nearly  due  west  from  the  farm-house.     Probably  it  is  a 
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corruption  of  Cromaig,  the  Gaelic  for  a  bend  or  cui've,  a  sea,  a 
.shoal,  which  describes  the  situation.  At  this  place  there  are 
traces  of  another  fortress,  part  of  which,  believed  to  have  been  a 
tower  of  about  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter,  has  formed  the 
principal  structure,  with  a  ditch  in  front,  and  at  some  distance 
the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall.  It  is  larger  than 
the  fort  on  Dunman  Head,  and  must  have  been  an  important 
fortification.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  fortresses  were 
ei*ected  by  the  Norsemen.  At  Crummag,  indications  of  vitrifica- 
tion were  discovered  by  M'llwraith,*  Stranraer,  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  a  vitrified  fort  was  previously  on  the  spot.  The 
specimens  were  found  built  in  a  wall,  and  are  more  of  the  dander 
than  the  solidly  fused  kind. 

A  short  distance  inland,  and  east  of  Dunman,  are  the  ^^  Auld 
Kilns,*"  on  two  green  knowes,  at  Auchneight  Moor.  The  tradi- 
tion is  that  these  were  used  by  the  Picts  in  brewing  the 
*'  heather  crap  ale,*"  a  beverage,  the  knowledge  of  which  died  with 
them.  That  the  Picts,  as  heretofore  known  by  the  name  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Scotland,  were  ever  the  inhabitants  of  Galloway 
is  incorrect,  as  a  reference  to  our  publication,  Galloway:  In 
Ancient  and  Modern  TimeSy  will  show.  These  kilns  are  found  in 
other  parishes,  particularly  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  A  little  to 
the  south  of  the  kilns  is  the  "  Pest  Knowe,^  where,  according  to 
tradition,  the  ceremony  was  gone  through  for  stopping  an 
epidemic  disease,  and  called  burying  '*  the  pest.*"  It  is  on  record 
that  Galloway  was  twice  severely  ravaged  by  a  deadly  pestilence 
— first  in  1349,  and  again  in  1360. 

The  plague,  however,  was  also  known  in  Scotland  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Special  precautions  were  taken  in  Ayrshire, 
as  we  find  in  records  dated  October,  1603,  and  May,  1604 ;  but 
we  do  not  learn  whether  it  then  did  or  did  not  extend  to  Gallo- 
way. In  Cumnock,  Ayrshire,  it  was  so  fatal  that  the  living  could 
hardly  bury  the  dead.  In  16^,  it  raged  in  Dumfries,  and  in 
1647  the  parish  of  Largs,  in  Ayrshire,  and  many  other  places  in 
Scotland,  suffered  severely  from  it. 

At  some  distance  south  of  the  Pest  Knowe,  on  Cardryne  hill, 
is  the  Eagle  Cairn.     The  history  is  unknown  to  us ;  but,  pro- 

*  Author  of  TotuinU'  Guide. 
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Imbly,  the  nanie  wa*  given  from  sea  eagles  having  Jrequented  it. 
Mr»  Tod,  schoolmaster  in  the  parish  for  maiiy  yeai-s  until  184S, 
t^Is  it  Camfinn  or  Carn-fiaiin^  the  Giant's  Keep  or  Warriors 
Cairn.  Probably  he  was  right,  and  in  "  fin  "^  or  **  (ianii,""  we  have 
^i  reconl  of  the  Norsemen, 

ITie  proniontory  forming  the  Mullhead  is  said  to  have  been 
the  Io5t  retreat  of  the  Picts ;  and,  as  we  think  the  story  goe^ 
they  id  last  were  driven,  or  threw  themselves  into  the  sea.  That 
Mime  peo|3le  did  abide  there  is  clear  enough  from  the  traces  of  a 
double  line  of  fort  it?  cations,  extending  from  sea  to  sea  ;  but  that 
they  were  Pict**  as  known  iu  the  castem  jmrts  of  Scotland,  or 
thoese  so  called  in  IHster,  is  wrong,  and  refuted  by  history.  The 
|)oinb  between  which  this  entrenchment  extends  ai'e  known  as 
\\*c«tt  and  East  Tarbet,  which  in  Giielic  i^  Tar-Bheir  (Irish  idiom X 
to  tmnsfer  or  carry  over,  and  points  out,  as  it  doea  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  that  them  the  natives  were  wont  to  carry 
their  tiny  craft  across,  thus  avoiding  the  race  and  other  dangers 
to  be  met  with  in  rounding  the  Mull.  On  this  headland  stands 
tile  lighthouse  erected  in  18^8,  It  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and 
the  roc*k  is  said  to  be  two  hundi^ed  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
grandeui^  of  the  situation  is  gieat,  and  in  stormy  weather  is  mo^it 
impi-essi  ve- 
lvet ween  tl)e  bays  of  Port*an-Kill  and  East  Titrliet,  on  the 
«oiith*east  coa«tt,  i«.  a  chapel  cave,  which  has  obtained  the  name 
of  St  Medan^s*  together  with  a  well  in  the  rock  called  C-o{Cove), 
Lal«o  Chapel  Well,  111  is  is  a  verv  intci^esting  sjKit,  t^ome  believe 
'it  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a  Uruid  or  ix»cluse  prior  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  aftertimes  of  some  monk  or  disciple  of  St.Modan. 
A  modern  idea  has  been  cxpressctl  that  the  saint  was  in  Gallo- 
way, built  the  front  of,  and  dwelt  in  the  cave,  which  subsetjuently 
bei*amc  a  sactx^d  spot ;  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Kirkmadrinc'in-Fcrmes,  Glasscrton  Parish.  The  fact  appears  to 
be  that  the  name  of  this  saint  ban  been  borrowed  and  coiTupted 
to  Medan,  to  carr\*  out  an  idea  that  the  Kirkmadrines  luul  Kirk- 
maidcn  had  their  name  from  him.  This,  however,  is  an  assump- 
tion, fur  whi<*h  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  or  proof  of  any 
kind.  TIk*  saint  dm^  not  apjiear  to  have  been  Imatal  in  the 
district*  The  mountains  about  Dumlmrton  were  his  retreat. 
He  died  there,  and  his  relics   were  afterwards  kept  with  great 
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veneration  in  a  famous  chiirch  bearing  his  name  at  Rosneath. 
Keith  states  that  he  was  an  abbot  in  Scotland  in  507,  and  his* 
festival  held  on  the  4th  Febrnarw  This  may  be  correct,  but  the 
9th  November  is  also  given*  He  also  mentionii  in  his  Scottish 
Saints  a  St,  Middan  *  in  the  year  508^  a  bishop  and  confessor* 
and  patron  of  St,  Filorth,  with  his  festival  in  November,  Forbes 
has  it  on  the  29th  April.  As  we  can  find  no  other  notice  of 
such  a  saint,  and  being  so  clone  on  Saint  Modan^  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  two  may  l>e  one  and  the  same. 
Saint  Mtnian  was  honoured  particularly  at  Dumbarton,  ITie 
parish  of  Kilmodan  in  Argyllshire,  naoied  after  him  in  subse- 
quent times  was  first  called  Cella  Modanif  It  is  not  far  distant 
from  Ro^neath.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  latter  plat-e 
is  Kik'R^ggan,  where  there  wa*!^  the  Chapel  of  tlie  Rock  and  "Port 
Kill  I  the  Harbour  of  the  Chajiel,  So  highly  wa^  Saint  Modan 
venerated,  and  of  such  peculiar  sanctity,  that  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  used  to  Ije  brought  to  Rostieath  from  the  Hebrides,  and 
other  districts  on  the  west  coast ;  even  from  Ireland,  from  an 
early  period,^ 

There  was  anotlier  St.  Modan,  bishop  and  confessor,  whose 
festival  was  held  on  the  14th  Novemljcr,  Them  h  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  St.  Modan  who  was  titular  stvint  of  the 
great  chm*ch  at  Stirling,  and  particularly  honoured  at  Falkirk, 
where  one  of  his  arms  was  for  long  kept.  F'i'otn  this  saint  the 
names  of  Auchmedden  and  Fitmeddeu,  Aberdeenshire,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  derived. 


**  The  Gorriiption  fteetus  to  have  been  i:ommoti  in  tlm  old  Strtttholyde 
KiD^doDi^  Ma  in  tli^  parish  uf  Dundoimld^  AyrsUiret  ihts  Fidlertona  of  that 
Ilk  had  soTue  laitd  called  8t.  Meddena. 

tBy  the  StatUtiml  Accounf,  the  ancient  name  r^f  the  pnmh  was  Glen- 
dniflh,  iignifyiiig  the  '*  Glen  f^f  Black  Water  •/'  ako»  that  a  battle  was 
fought  there  between  MacVan,  son  of  Hagniia,  King  nf  Norway,  and  the 
Albana  tir  Gaelii,  when  the  Norwei^iaiia  were  defeated  on  eich  aid©  of  tU© 
river  called  Ruailf  whkh  nioa  thnnigh  the  middle  of  thti  gleti>  From  this^ 
it  IB  atated  that  the  pariah  got  the  name  of  Glendeniell,  and  the  rivet 
that  of  Ruail,  which  a^nidea  the  **  Glen  of  Bed  Blood/'  Such  ia  atated, 
but  aa  Mflgnnt  waa  in  exiatence  iit  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century^  it  is 
evident  that  the  new  name  of  Kilmodan  was  subaequently  given, 

fin  one  of  the  fields  near  Fort-KUl,  several  atone  cofSca  were  found 
about  fifty  yeara  ago. — Statutieal  Aeco^mi* 
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There  were  also  two  Irish  saints  of  the  name,  both  bishops, 
one  in  Connaught,  in  561,  and  the  other  in  Ulster.  Colgan  con- 
siders both  of  them  distinct  from  the  Scottish  saints.  So  much 
for  the  Saints  Modan. 

We  enter  fully  into  this  subject  about  Saint  Modan  to  show 
that,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Gallo- 
way. In  the  first  volume  (first  edition),  we  also  fell  into  the 
mistake  about  him,  and,  in  our  accounts  of  Sorbie  and  Glasserton 
"parishes,  gave  what  we  found,  without  the  close  inquiry  that  was 
necessary.  Under  the  first-named  parish,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
1506  Kirkmadrine  was  called  Sanct  Medan's  Kirk,  which  has 
caused  the  error.  The  legend,  which  appeai-s  under  Glasserton, 
from  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  was  also  coupled  with  St  Modan, 
although  the  heroine  is  named  Madana ;  but  we  consider  that 
the  proper  name  should  be  Modwena  or  Moyune.  There 
certainly  was  a  Saint  Medanna,  whose  festival  was  kept  on  the 
19th  November,  and  under  the  18th  of  the  same  month  ;  as  also 
Midhnat,  a  virgin,  of  Cill  Luichaine,  now  Killucan,  West  Meath, 
in  the  Irish  Calendar,  as  stated  by  Bishop  Forbes,  who,  in  con- 
nection with  her,  mentions  the  remains  of  St  Medan's  Chapel, 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Bay  of  Luce.  Dr.  W.  F.  Skene,  whose 
researches  are  well  known,  thinks  that  this  saint  was  Modwena, 
who  is  called  Edana,  and  that  Edinburgh  and  the  Maiden  Castle 
may  have  had  their  names  from  her.  We  must  not,  however, 
omit  to  notice  Saint  Triduana,  whose  name  ap})ears  in  KcHJCs 
Saints  as  a  virgin  in  Scotland  in  582,  and  regarding  whom 
special  mention  is  made  by  Thomas  Dempster  in  his  Hhtoria 
Ecclesiastica,  We  will  give  the  following  literal  tninslation,  as 
it  is  assumed  by  some  that  what  appears  in  the  Aberdeen 
Breviary  about  Madana  really  refers  to  Triduana.  It  is  as 
follows : — "  Saint  Triduana,  virgin,  despising  the  amorous  allure- 
ments and  delights  of  the  world,  when  it  seemed  that  she  could 
by  no  means  withstand  her  importunate  lovers,  sent  her  eyes 
plucked  out  to  her  lover.""  There  is  a  witty  epigi-am  of  Peter 
Tausianus  Bastidceus  Gallus : — 

*'  As  he  8HW  Tridu ana's  sinless  eyes  torn  out, 
The  astonished  suitor  could  justlj  say, 
*  Alas  !  by  what  right  have  thine  eyes,  oh  bravest  virgin, 
Borne  the  punishment  which  mine  deserved  ? '  *' 
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The  name  of  Modwena  is  also  of  standing  in  English  records, 
and  mentioned  by  Dugdale  and  Camden.  The  history  given  of 
her  is  always  the  same,  which  we  will  give  hereafter  from  Butler\s 
Saints.  To  quote  from  Camden,  the  epitaph  on  her  tomb  at 
Burton  Abbey  is,  or  was  : — 

''  Ortum  Modwennoe  dat  Hibernia,  Scotia  finem, 
Anglia  dat  tumuluniy  dat  Dens  astra  polL 
Prima  dedit  vitam,  sed  mortem  terra  secunda, 
Et  terram  terras  tertia  terra  dedit. 
Aufert  Lanfortin  quam  terra  Cunallea  prefert, 
Felix  Burtoninm  Virginia  ossa  tenet." 

In  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  December,  1789,  further  par- 
ticulars appear  in  regard  to  her,  showing  the  veneration  in  which 
she  was  held  in  England,  and  giving  Gough^s  translation  of  her 
epitaph  :^- 

**  Ireland  gave  Modwena  birth,  England  a  grave, 
As  Scotland  death,  and  God  her  soul  shall  save. 
The  first  land  life,  the  second  death  did  give, 
The  third  in  earth  her  earthly  part  receive. 
Lanfortin  takes  whom  Cunnel's  country  owns, 
And  happy  Bnrt<»n  holds  the  virgin's  bones." 

With  the  article  in  the  Magazine^  a  portrait  of  this  saint  ij» 
given.  In  the  Life  of  St,  Catherine  of  Sienna^  published  by  the 
Abbotsford  Club,  the  editor,  in  a  tone  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
asks  for  the  production  of  the  foundation  charters,  and  questions 
the  authenticity  of  the  portrait.  This  he  might  have  spared,  for 
who  would  believe  that  a  saint  at  such  a  period  sat  for  his  or  her 
portrait,  and  who  would  expect  to  find  in  Scotland  foundation 
charters  of  the  sixth  century  ? 

It  is  evident  that  some  calamity  befel  Modwena  in  Scotland, 
to  which  the  legend  we  will  give  under  Glasserton  Parish  no 
doubt  refers. 

Modwena,  in  Butler's  Saints,  is  described  as  having  been  a 
noble  Irish  virgin,  who  passed  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  and 
established  two  nunneries,  one  in  Stirling  and  the  other  in  Edin- 
burgh. She  then  went  to  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  Ethel- 
wolf,  about  the  year  840.  She  educated  Editha,  the  King's 
daughter,  and  founded  for  her  the  monastery  usually  called  St. 
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Kditha,  Polesworth,  Wan*ickshire.  For  seven  years  she  led  an 
anchoretic  life  on  an  isle  in  Trent  called  Andressy,  after  Saint 
Andrew,  to  whom  her  oratory  was  dedicated.  When  the  abbey 
of  Burton-on-Trent  was  founded  in  1004,  it  was  dedicated  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saint  Modena.  As  will 
be  found  in  Forbesls  Saint jf^  l^ssher  quotes  from  Conchubranus, 
who  wrote  her  life,  that  she  founded  seven  churches  in  Alba,  viz., 
one  at  Chilnecase  (Killiness)  in  Galluveie  ;  one  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  of  Dundevenel ;  one  on  the  top  of  Dunbreten  (Dum- 
barton) Rock  ;  one  at  the  Castle  of  Strivelin  (Stirling) ;  one  in 
Dunedene,  in  the  English  tongue  Edencburg  (PMinburgh) ;  one 
on  the  hill  of  Dunpeleder ;  one  at  Ix>nfortin  (Longforgan),  near 
Aleethe,  supposed  to  be  Alectuni,  or  Dundee.  Her  death  is 
stated  to  have  occurred  in  517  or  518,  at  the  great  age  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  church  of  Scoonie  was  dedicated  to  her 
in  1243.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  her.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  say  positively  that  this  parish  had  its  name  from  a 
maiden  saint,  but  the  proximity  of  Ireland  to  this  part  of  Gallo- 
way, and  as  an  Irish  virgin  and  saint,  with  the  celebrity  attained 
in  Scotland  and  England,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
veneration  for  her  sanctity,  to  Modwena  might  be  ascribed  the 
present  name  of  the  parish.  That  she  on  arrival  from  Ireland 
occupied  for  a  time  the  cave  now  known  as  St.  Medan's  is  not 
improbable,  followed  in  after  times  bv  some  other  recluse.  In 
Ponfs  map,  drafted  about  lf>08-20,  the  chapel  is  called  "  Maidin's 
Coaue,*"  and  the  old  parish  church  "Kirk  Madin.""  The  legend 
given  by  us  under  Glasserton  parish,  taken  from  the  Alxjnleen 
Breviary  (excepting  the  exaggerations  common  to  the  Church 
then  ruling)  is  borne  out  in  several  particulars  regarding  some 
female  saint  in  Galloway  ;  and  the  history  of  Modwena  supplies 
what  is  wanted.  Her  festival  was  kept  on  the  5th  July  of  each 
year. 

Saint  F^lana,  or  Edaene,  virgin  in  Ireland,  has  hei*  festival  on 
the  same  day.  Her  history  seems  unknown,  excepting  a  well  of 
water  with  the  name.  That  Edana  and  Mwlwena  are  one  and 
the  same,  as  Iwlieved  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Skene,  seems  to  be  most 
pn)bable.  We  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Skene  in 
regard  to  Modwena  prior  to  learning  his  or  the  opinions  o^ 
others. 
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Although  we  do  not  think  it  will  apply  to  the  name  of  this 
parish,  yet  we  may  remark  that  the  word  maiden  was  given  to 
ancient  forts,  etc.  There  are  several  examples.  In  the  parish  of 
Kennoway,  Fifeshire,  there  is  a  round  hill  called  Maiden  Castle, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  fort ;  and  in  the  parish  of 
Falkland,  in  the  same  county,  there  is  another  old  fort  so  called. 
Also  in  Campsie  parish,  Stirlingshire,  there  are  traces  of  two 
ancient  forts,  one  of  which  is  similarly  called ;  also  another  at 
Stanmore,  Westmoreland.  The  word  maiden  is  also  applied  to 
Roman  causeways.  One  so  called  is  to  be  found  at  Bennochie, 
and  also  in  the  north  of  England. 

There  are  both  forts  and  moats  in  this  parish,  but  we  incline 
to  believe  that  the  parish  had  its  name  from  a  maiden  saint. 
We  consider  Kirkmaiden  and  Kirkmadrine  as  distinct  names.  As 
will  be  seen  under  the  additional  account  of  Stoneykirk  parish, 
our  opinion  is  that  the  churches  and  parishes,  locally  called  Kirk- 
madrine, etc.,  were  originally  dedicated  to  Saint  Martin  of  Tours, 
the  patron  of  St.  Ninian,  and  by  degrees  got  to  be  corrupted  to 
Madryne.  Everything  seems  to  confirm  this,  as  will  be  found 
under  Stoneykirk  parish. 

In  regard  to  the  Cave  Chapel,  we  give  the  following  descrip- 
tion from  Muir's  Old  Church  Architecture  of  Scotland: — "The 
cave  is  very  small,  being'  only  eleven  feet  wide  where  greatest, 
and  rather  over  nine  feet  in  length,  with  the  roof  so  low  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  an  upright  posture.  The  rocks  form  two 
side  walls.  The  builded  walls  form  an  area  of  nearly  fifteen  feet 
by  eleven  and  a-half ;  of  great  thickness,  and  composed  princi- 
pally of  clay  slate  well  put  together,  but  without  lime.  The 
exterior  wall,  now  only  rather  more  than  breast-high  elevation 
fronting  tlie  sea,  has,  at  about  its  middle,  a  narrow  window,  and 
there  is  a  pretty  wide  doorway  wanting  the  lintel  close  to  the 
rock-wall  on  the  soufh.  The  real  wall  covering  the  face  of  the 
crag  rises  much  higher,  and  may  perhaps  be  as  high  as  ever  it 
was,  but  on  no  part  of  it  is  there  any  trace  of  a  roof.^ 

A  more  recent  account  in  1885,  conveyed  that  "  across  the 
mouth  there  was  a  massive  wall  of  unhewn  stone  laid  with  shell 
mortar.  The  internal  height  did  not  exceed  ten  feet.  Doorway 
six  feet  high,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  topped  with 
three  large  stones  as  the  lintel,  above  which  was  a  rude  massive 
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'  «c!i.  The  wall  was  three  fwt  thick,  and  the  beds  of  the  door- 
posts, and  holes  for  the  bolts  remained.  An  enclosure  outside 
tlie  cell,  twelve  feet  square^  seemed  lo  have  lieen  the  chapel.  A 
*HplnT€*l  window  was  in  the  ea^t.  The  entrance  was  in  the 
east  widL  In  the  outer  cell  when  cleared  out,  on  a  stjuare  fiat 
h!fK*k  of  stone,  an  inci^jed  cross  wa«  decipheiml,  but  it  being  of  an 
early  period  is  ijne&tionabte,'^ 

This  is  not  the  only  *fpednien  of  the  Cave  ChApel  in  Scotland, 
At  St,  Caroiaig^^  in  Kikan  ^lor^  Sound  of  Jum,  and  anotJUT 
ahnost  suspended  midway  l>et ween  Dun  (>  Thail  and  the  s«ia^ 
Lile  of  Lewis*  are  to  be  seen  examples  of  the  cave  and  biiilded  I 
thapel  structure.  There  are  one  or  two  other  i^jieciniens  else- 
where, which  were  fiiifjt  brought  to  light  by  the  enunent  physician, 
Sir  James  Simpson,  who  was  a  zealous  antiquarian. 

Ill  addition  to  the  chapel  there  h  the  well,  whicJi,  with  the 
supei>5titiou§  feelings  that  used  to  run  so  !»trongj  and  to  i»ume 
extent  in  rural  districts  coutinue  to  tliis  day,  passes^ed  curative 
powei^  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  great  day  was  the  first  Sunday 
of  May,  when  it  was  customary  for  many  to  go  and  Imthe  in  the 
pool,  iind  leave  their  gifts  in  the  cave*  In  fact,  it  wau  only 
carrying  out  in  another  wavj  and  on  the  fii'st  Sunday,  what  h 
done  in  many  other  jiarts  on  the  fii'st  day  of  tlus  months  as,  for 
exatuple,  going  to  the  top  of  Arthur\^  Seat,  at  Edinburgh j  before^ 
Auniise*  to  wa-Hh  the  face  with  the  dew  (if  to  Ix'  had)  on  the  giass, 
which  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  yearly  continue  to  do.  No 
doubt  these  are  all  heirlooms  of  the  heathenish  rites*  but  still  harm- 
less, if  the  real  mountain  dew  alone  is  kept  to.  To  follow  the  parinh 
StatMtkal  Account^  the  well  at  the  chapel  is  a  natural  cylincbical 
hole  in  the  holid  rock,  aljout  four  ft^t  in  tlian Jeter  and  six  feet 
deep,  but  filled  with  stones  to  half  it^  depth ;  nnuid  it^  tntmth 
are  three  or  four  small  holes,  wliich  were  used  for  batliing  the 
hands  and  eyes,  the  large  one  be i  ng  for  the  body.  There  is  no 
spring ;  the  well  is  kept  full  by  the  surf  breaking  over  the  rock 
nt  full  flood  and  spring  tides. 

The  ancient  Parish  Church  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Catherine. 
Why  so  dedicated  history  has  heretofore  been  silent.  TheiT*  wiws 
aiHither  chapel  to  the  same  saint  in  Stoneykirk  parl^ilit  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  Saint  Mo<lwena  dedicated  her 
<»mtory  to   Saint   Andrew,   and   curious   enough,   at   Holy  rood 
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Chapel  there  were  altars  to  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Catherine,  which 
appear  to  have  had  some  connection,  as  a  salary  was  granted  in 
the  reign  of  King  James  V.  to  two  chaplains  to  officiate  at  these 
altars.  Some  of  the  dedications  to  the  saint  bearing  the  latter 
name  may  have  been  made  to  the  first  so  called,  who  was  of 
great  celebrity,  and  as  a  virgin  and  martyr,  died  between  304? 
and  311  ;  or  to  Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna,  as  we  find  a 
Dominican  convent  at  the  Grange,  Edinburgh,*  was  founded  by 
Lady  St.  Clair  of  Roslin  (or  as  now  spelled  Rosslyn)  in  1517. 
This  saint  received  in  Italy  the  habit  of  Saint  Dominic  in  a 
nunnery  contiguous  to  the  convent  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  in 
A.D.  1365.  She  died  in  1389.  t  Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna  wa*y 
the  one  to  whom  the  chapels  in  Scotland  bearing  her  name  were 
principally  dedicated,  and  therefore  too  modern  as  regards 
Modwena  and  her  period. 

ITie  Parish  Church  is  called  Kirkmadin,  and  the  Rock  Chapel 
Maidin's  Coaue,  by  Pont.  The  ancient  Parish  Church  was  built 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  cave  chapel  and  near  Port-an-^ 
Kill,  the  harbour  of  the  chapel.  The  situation  is  in  a  hollow 
where  the  kirk  bum  (so  called  by  some)  runs  past.  Only  a  stray 
stone  here  and  there  shows  where  it  stood.  It  was  small  in  size. 
Close  to  the  site  of  the  old  church  is  St.  Catherine's  Croft.  It 
stands  on  a  small  farm.  The  manse  and  glebe  were,  it  is  stated,, 
on  the  farm  of  Cardrain,  about  a  mile  from  the  church.  Tod,  in 
his  MS.,  spells  it  Kirkdrain,  but  in  this  we  differ,  as  will  be  seen 
under  Drummore,  where  the  derivation  is  given.  North  of  the 
ancient  place  of  worship,  about  two  and  a-half  miles  distant,  a 
new  church  was  built.  It  was  commenced  in  1638,  but,  owing  to* 
a  dispute  amongst  the  heritors,  was  not  completed  for  several 
years  afterwards.  The  date  given  is  1650.  The  bell  is  said  to* 
have  been  at  Cfiistle  Clanyard,  and  brought  from  Kenmure.  A* 
stated,  the  inscription  upon  it  was :  "  Nicolaius  Ramsa,  Dominus 
de   Dalhuissi  me  fieri   fecit  ano   Dei  Millesimo  quingentesima 


*  This  18  in  the  parish  of  Liberton.  There  was  anoth\Br  chapel  in  the 
parish  of  Glencross,  or  Glencorse,  also  dedicated  to  her  ;  another  in  the 
parish  of  Haddington,  East  Lothian. 

t  Of  the  other  saints  bearing  the  same  name,  Catherine  of  Sweden  died 
in  1381,  Catherine  of  Bologna  in  1463,  and  Catherine  of  Genoa  in  1510. 
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iiliu  I.IL^.  Maria  Jahne  Jlorison,^  It  thusi  seems  to  have 
been  cai*t  in  1534  for  Nicol  Flanisay.  He  was  a  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Alexander  Jlamsay  of  Dalhousie,  slain  at  Flodden  in  151^- 
Wt?  mention  thts^  as  in  the  Stathfticat  Jccoiint^  which  we  have 
cutted  from^  in  some  of  the  information  given  it  is  stated  that 
Nicol  waJ5  the  first  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  whieli  is  a  mistake.  The 
fii>it  peerage  was  obtained  in  1600,  hv  Sir  John  Ramsay,  a  lineal 
de*»cendant.  We  can  trace  no  relationship  lietween  the  Gordons 
and  the  HaTusays.  As  we  have  mentioned  under  Clanyard,  the 
bell  was  ubtjiined  from  Nicol  Ramsay  by  Gordon  of  l^>ch  invar, 
who  again  gave  it  to  Guitlon  of  Clanyard. 

^rhe  chape!  at  Mary  port,  mentioned  by  Sym^on  as  in  ruins  in 
1684,  was  distinct  from  the  Parish  Church,  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  has  long  since  disappeared.  Symson  was 
wmn^  in  stilting  that  the  parish  obtained  its  name  froui  this 
chapel.  Font  showi  a  considerable  building  where  the  chapel  is 
lx*Iieved  to  have  &tomi  I'hc  Parish  CHiurch  belonged  to  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Saulseat,  and  the  core  was  served  by  a  vicar. 
At  tlie  Reforuiation  the  ret^toriitl  revenues  wei^e  let  to  William 
Adair  of  Kinhilt,  flir  Ihc  yearly  rent  of  300  nierks  and  100  IkjIIs 
of  beir.  Aftur  1587,  part  of  the  revenue  was  asjtjgiRHl  a.s  a  stipend 
I  to  the  Protectant  minister  of  the  parish  ;  and*  in  l&iO,  tlie  other 
portion  to  the  minister  of  the  newly  e^tablishud  Parish  Church  of 
Portpatrick-^the  patronage  at  the  >finic  tiiue  was  I'eservcd  to  the 
CrtJwn.  James  \'L,  however,  had  in  1602  granted  tlie  Hve  merit 
hmd  of  Dnimniorc,  with  the  patroiuige  of  the  church,  to  Ninian 
Adair  of  Kin  hi  It,  whose  son»  Rofiert,  obtained  a  ratification  of  it 
by  Parlinmt^nt  in  l(i41, 

Tlierc  are  traces  of  a  fort  cloie  to  the  present  Parish  ChurciL 
ITiere  are  two  moats,  one  between  Myroch  and  Tenillv  Poirit^  ; 
it  is  small  in  -^i/e.  The  other  is  at  Corehohnhill,  sonth  of  Clan- 
yard  C^i^tle.  It  had  been  entrenched*  ^Vc  have  heard  of  a  vejy 
annent  gravestone  *  about  one  hundred  yard?^  north  of  Terally 
moatt  in  rcganl  to  which  various  coujeftui'cs  ha\'e  been  oHered, 
One  i%  thai  it  may  mark  the  sspot  where  a  Druid  of  the  Order  of 
Fay,  or  prophet,  may  have  betfu  buried,  from  wliich  niight  ha\e 
bwn  derived  the  name  Kilumpa,  taken  from  Kil-am-fay,  a  cor* 
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ruption  of  the  Gaelic  Cil-am-faidh,  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  or 
soothsayer.  Pont  spells  the  name  Killumfa.  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  the  same  authority  that  the  farms  of  Terally  and  Kirkbryde 
were  formerly  portions  of  Kilumpha.  Also  that  both  at  High 
Curghie  and  Little  Clanyard  there  were  standing-stones,  which 
were  removed,  and  probably  are  now  portions  of  farm  buildings 
and  dykes.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  north  of  Kirkbride 
farm  house,  a  chapel  stood  on  a  spot  called  by  that  name.  As 
we  have  mentioned  under  the  parish  of  Kirkmabreck,  the  saint's 
name  was  Bridget.  All  that  can  be  learned  about  her  will  be 
found  there.  In  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  there  is  also  shown 
the  site  of  a  chapel  called  Kirkleish.  That  a  chapel  with  that 
name  ever  existed  we  do  not  credit.  The  churches  and  chapels 
were  almost  as  a  rule  named  after  saints,  and  no  such  saint  as 
Leish  will  be  found  in  any  Calendar.  At  some  distance  south  of 
the  supposed  chapel  site  there  is,  or  was,  a  well  at  Muntloch,  in 
the  midst  of  marshy  ground,  as  described  by  Symson,  which  had 
remarkable  properties  in  the  curing  of  disease.  This  well  is 
shown  on  the  Ordnance  Map.  Symson  spelt  it  Muntluck.  South 
of,  but  close  to.  Chapel  Rossan  (from  the  Gaelic  Caipeal-Rossain), 
that  is,  the  chapel  at  the  promontory  (of  which  nothing  is  known) 
is  Auchness — the  field  at  the  point.  It  marches  with  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  name  is  a  compound  from  the  Gaelic  Achadh  and 
the  Norse  nes.  One  writer  gives  it  from  Eachinis,  horse  isles 
(where  are  they  ?\  and  another  from  Each-inis,  horse  pasture. 

The  ancient  court-hill  or  mote  is  at  High  Drum  more.  Two  of 
the  old  ports  retain  the  original  spelling  with  but  slight  corrup- 
tion— Port-a-Moneg  being  the  Gaelic  Port-a-Monadh,  the  hill- 
port,  and  Port-Monach,  the  monk'^s  port. 

The  highest  land  in  the  parish  is  north  of  Inshanks  farm- 
house, where  it  rises  to  525  feet.  At  Dunman,  already  men- 
tioned (spelled  Doun-man  by  Pont),  as  having  the  remains  of  a 
place  of  strength,  it  is  522  feet ;  and  again  at  Barncorkie  (should 
be  Bar-corkie,  and  is  near  to  the  sea),  it  rises  to  507  feet.  Along 
the  west  coast  south  of  Clanyard,  the  average  height  is  over  500 
feet.  The  point  at  the  Mull  is  258  feet  high.  The  word  Mull 
is  Gaelic,  derived  from  the  Norse  Muli,  a  jutting  crag.  In  Shet- 
land and  Orkney  it  is  spelt  Mule.  The  Muli  here  is  coupled 
with  Fjordr,  a  firth.     Pont  spells  it  Mule  of  Gallua.     It  is  con- 
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nected  with  the  rest  of  the  parish  by  an  isthmus  a  mile  in  length, 
and  a  quarter  of  one  in  bi*eadth.  The  lighthouse  is  elevated  3^5 
feet  above  high  water.  From  its  height,  in  hazy  weather  with 
the  clouds  low,  it  becomes  obscured,  and  vessels  being  supposed 
to  be  to  the  westward,  have  been  run  into  Luce  Bay,  and 
wrecked  in  the  sands  at  its  head.* 

The  length  of  the  parish  is  nearly  ten  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  At  one  point  it  is  over  four 
miles  in  breadth. 

In  1861,  the  population  was  2333.  In  1871,  it  was  2445,  viz., 
1127  males  and  1318  females.  In  1881,  it  was  2446,  and  2192 
in  1891. 

The  village  of  Drummore  (from  the  Gaelic  Druim-Mor,  large 
ridge)  is  about  four  miles  from  the  Mull.  There  is  a  harbour 
with  a  small  coasting  trade.  The  pier  was  built  about  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  by  A.  M'Dowall,  com  merchant, 
and  tenant  of  High  Curghie.  Colonel  Andrew  M'Douall  of 
Logan  succeeded  him  as  owner,  who  again  sold  it  to  J.  M'Gaw  in 
Truff  Hill,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  The  latter  sold  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  the  present  owner.  Owing  to  the  shifting 
character  of  the  sand,  there  will  be  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
harbour  accessible  for  small  craft. 

At  the  Mill  of  Drummore,  there  is  a  sculptured  stone  built 
into  the  wall.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  a  chapel  at 
Kildonan,  thence  removed,  and  built  into  the  castle  at  Low 
Drummore,  and,  when  it  became  dilapidated,  again  removed  to 
Drummore  village,  and  placed  in  the  mill  wall.  It  has  an 
elaborate  cross. 

Between  Drummore  and  the  Mull  is  the  small  village  of 
Damnaglaur;  there  is  also  Clashannan.  Tod  renders  it  Clas- 
whannon  from  Clais-wanan,  a  hollow  by  the  sea-side.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  north-west  of  Di-ummore,  is  the 
8mall  village  and  port  of  Ix)gan,  or  Portnessock.  In  Font's  map 
there  is  shown  inland,  and  south  of  Kreeche,  so  spelled,  and 
south-west  of  Mary  Port,  two  towers  (or  a  village)  surrounded 
with  some  timber,  with  the  name  of  Pool-na-Clachan.      Also 


*  Admiralty  Sailing  Directions. 
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south  of  the  foregoing,  another  tower  called  Bradina.  The  Mull 
is  direct  south  of  both. 

The  popular  belief  that  the  M^Doualls  owned  Kirkmaiden 
Parish  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that  the  island  of  Eastholm, 
on  which  this  castle  stood,  was  on  the  coast,  requires  to  be 
noticed  hei*e.  One  statement  is  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  an  island  called  "  Marion's  Isle  ^  existed  oft*  the 
coast,  where  the  Creechan  forms,  which  is  still  visible  at  low 
water.  The  extent  is  said  to  have  been  eight  acres,  and  at  the 
period  given  was  let  to  a  tenant.  Another  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  situated  near  to  the  point  at  Killiness  (Cill-ness), 
spelled  Kellyness  by  Pont),  where  at  low  water  large  stones  are 
still  to  be  seen  called  "  The  Isle  Stones.'"  The  history  attached 
to  this  one  is  that  about  three  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
destroyed  by  a  great  storm,  which  blew  the  sand  on  to  the  farm 
of  Killiness.  Such  are  the  local  accounts,  and  as  in  general,  in 
Galloway  much  truth  is  to  be  found  in  tradition,  we  are  loth  to 
state  that  we  have  been  unable  to  verify  either  of  the  statements. 
So  far  as  we  can  find  in  either  ancient  or  jmodem  maps,  there 
never  was  an  island  of  any  kind  on  the  Wigtonshire  coast.  In 
this  we  are  confirmed  by  the  Admiralty  Charts  of  the  coast, 
which  no  one  can  dispute.  South  of  the  point  at  Killiness,  and 
the  place  at  Mary  Port  where  the  ancient  chapel  stood,  there  are 
a  few  boulder  rocks  shown  between  low  water  mark  and  an  outer 
bar  which  has  one  and  a  half  quarter  fathoms  of  water  on  it,  but 
with  no  appearance  of  a  submerged  island.  This  bar  rounds 
Killiness,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  point  there  is  one  and  a 
half  fathoms.  Outside  of  both  of  the  parts  we  have  named, 
there  are  six  fathoms.  This  bar  runs  round  the  bay  to  Kilfillan, 
Glenluce.  The  Skerries  in  the  bay  are  well  known  to  be  but  bare 
rocks ;  but,  as  Pont  in  his  map  shows  a  rock  as  an  island,  with 
the  name  of  Skanlaggan  ofi^  Laggan  Head  near  Corsewall,  we  may 
mention,  to  prevent  any  future  error,  that  it  is  but  a  rock  with  a 
beacon  on  it,  with  the  name  Craig  Laggan,  given  in  the  chart. 
There  are  nine,  twelve,  and  sixteen  fathoms  close  to  it. 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  attention  has  lately  been 
given,  in  regard  to  the  statements  of  Sibbald  and  Symson,  that 
on  certain  pasture  land  sheep  had  their  teeth  gilded  of  a  golden 
colour.     Sibbald  gives  it — ^*'  There  is  a  little  isle  beside  the  Mull 
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of  Gralloway  where,  if  sheep  shall  feed  but  a  little,  their  teeth  are 
immediately  gilded  of  a  golden  colour.^  Symson  gives  the 
.ground  as  called  Creechan,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  Kirk, 
where  all  the  sheep  had  not  only  their  teeth  made  very  yellow, 
but  also  their  skin  and  wool  yellower  than  any  other  sheep  in  the 
•country.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sibbald  mentions  an  island  as  the 
place,  while  Symson  gives  the  name  of  the  farm  near  the  east 
•coast  In  Font's  map,  we  find  a  small  promontory  specially 
painted  yellow,  as  if  to  mark  the  spot,  as  this  is  at  Cardraiu 
Point  (spelled  Kardynin  and  Kardryin  by  Pont)  with  ten  fathoms 
of  water  close  in.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  wav  it  is 
shown,  that  this  is  the  place  meant  by  Sibbald,  which  he 
erroneously  called  an  island.  In  i*egard  to  the  colouring  of  the 
teeth  of  the  sheep,  Symson  mentions  the  same  peculiarity  in  the 
character  of  the  pasture  at  Barhullion  Fell,  parish  of  Glasserton, 
to  which  we  refer,  as  he  there  states  that  he  does  not  credit  it.  It 
most  probably  arose  from  some  herbs  with  a  yellow  flower.  It 
used  to  be  considered  that  butter  obtained  a  rich  yellow  colour 
when  cows  were  fed  on  rich  old  pasture,  where  plenty  of  what  are 
familiarly  c*alled  buttercups  grew  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  flesh 
of  animals  is  understood  to  be  influenced  in  colour  and  ta^te 
by  the  nature  of  the  feeding. 

The  ancient  church  of  Kirk  maiden  belonged  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  Mary*'s  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 

Pont  mentions  various  burns  (rivulets),  amongst  which  are 
Grenedaindyn,  Eshdowach,  Poolwhynrik,  Poolnacharn,  Poldowall, 
Esschone,  Karga,  and  Poullinkuni.  The  Pol  is  sometimes 
corrupted.  There  is  also  a  farm  mentioned  called  Keand-ramm. 
In  the  prefix,  we  have  the  old  surname  of  Keand. 


Our  next  subject  is  the  Lands  and  their  Owners  in  the  Parish, 
but  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  them,  it  seems  to  us  to  l)e 
necessary  to  disabuse  the  popular  Ixjlief  and  error,  that  tiij 
Rhinns  belonged  to  the  M'Dowalls  or  M'Doualls  from  ihe 
earliest  times.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake,  and  has  caused  miKii 
confusion  in  history.  We  will  therefore  depart  from  our  regular 
course,  and  give  their  correct  history,  as  they  became  connet  ttii 
with  various  parishes  in  this  part  of  Galloway. 
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THE    M^DOUALLS. 

We  are  reluctant  to  enter  on  their  history  €is  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously follow  what  has  heretofore  been  written,  and  believed, 
and  therefore  would  rather  let  it  alone,  if  we  could  so  act.  This 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  do,  as  the  work  would  properly  be 
classed  as  untrustworthy. 

The  history  of  the  M*Doualls  has  heretofore  been  mixed  up 
with  that  of  the  Governors  or  Lords  of  Galloway,  commencing 
with  Fergus,  who,  with  three  subsequent  generations,  existed  as 
lords  for  the  short  period  of  ninety-five  years.  They  were 
distinct  families,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  were  originally 
of  the  same  descent,  previous  to  their  location  in  Galloway, 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  confusion. 

That  the  MacDougalls  and  MacDoualls  were  originally  sprung 
from  Somerled,  we  have  all  along  believed.  We,  therefore, 
commence  with  Somerled,  who  is  called  a  Norse  pirate,  but  of 
good  origin,  who  settled  at,  and  became  Governor  of  Argyll. 
That  he  ruled  there  is  certain.  Worsaae  *  states — "  Jarl  Somer- 
led, who  was  related  in  various  ways  to  the  Norwegian  chiefs  on 
the  islands,  had  assumed  the  dominion  of  Cantire,  Argyll,  and 
Lorn  (the  *  Dalir  i  Skotlandsfirdi '  of  the  Sagas).  After  a  naval 
battle  in  the  year  1156,  with  the  Manx  King,  Godred  Olaveson, 
Jarl  Somerled  compelled  Godred  to  resign  to  him  all  the  Sudrey- 
jar  from  Mull  to  Man,  which  possessions  afterwards  remained  in 
his  family  (*  Dalverja-^Ea.').  His  youngest  son,  Dugal,  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  MacDougalls  of  loom,  obtained 
Argyll  and  Lorn,  whilst  Cantire  and  the  islands  were  assigned  to 
his  eldest  son,  Ragnvald  or  Reginal.""  Again,  he  states,  "  The 
clan  Dugal  is  from  Dubhgall,  'the  dark  strangers,**  the  usual 
name  for  the  Danes.'*  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  have  to  state 
that  Somerled  married  a  daughter  of  Olave,  King  of  Man.  This 
King  by  his  concubines,  had  three  sons,  Reginald,  Lagman,  and 
Harold,  and  several  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of 
Somerled.  Olave  subsequently  maiTied  AfFrica,  daughter  of 
Fergus,  simply   styled   of  Galloway   in  the  Chronicle.     In  the 


*  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  Englandf  Scotlandf  and  Ireland,  by  J.  A. 
Wiirsaae,  of  Copenhagen. 
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same  Chronicle,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  which  the  monks 
who  kept  the  records  were  so  prone  to,  when  it  suited  their 
purpose,  Somerled  is  styled  Prince  of  Herergaidel,  but  to  this  is 
added,  **to  whom  the  Kingdom  of  the  Isles  owe  their  ruin."* 
The  title  of  Prince  was  probably  given  on  account  of  his  marriage 
with  the  King  of  Man'*s  daughter,  in  the  same  way  as  we  find 
the  monks  of  Holyrood  styling  Fergus  a  Prini*e,  no  doubt  fn)m 
having  married  a  natural  daughter  (the  old  writers  term  such 
base  bom)  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  By  his  marriage,  so  far  tu^ 
known,  Somerled  had  issue — 

Dungall  or  Dougall. 
Raignald  or  Reginald. 
Engus  or  Angus. 
Olave, 

As  will  be  seen,  Worsaae  makes  Dougal  (Dungidl  or  Dougall) 
the  youngest  son.  In  the  Orkiwyinffu  Sa^a  we  have  them  given 
as  shown  by  us,  with  the  information,  that  from  Reginald  sprang 
the  Macrories,  Macdougalls,  and  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles.  We 
know  that  the  Macdonalds,  etc.,arc  sprung  from  Reginald,  which 
name  is  borne  by  the  present  chief  of  Clanranald.*  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  include  the  Macdougalls  as  his  descendants,  for  their 
ancestor  was  Dungall  or  Dougall.  With  him  we  have  to  deal 
here.  In  the  Annals  of  Ireland  it  is  often  found  as  a  name.  In 
the  year  669,  we  find  it.  In  866,  (  earbhal,  son  of  Dunghal, 
Lord  of  Osraighe,  died.  In  899,  Ciaran,  son  of  Dunghal,  I-oitl 
Muscraighe,  was  slain  by  his  own  |)eople.  The  Norsemen  had 
much  to  do  with  Ireland  in  early  times,  and  that  the  (iaels  wen* 
there  then,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  is  known.  The  names  given 
by  Somerled  to  two  of  his  sons  wei*e  Gaelic,  and  the  other  two 
were  Norse.  The  date  of  his  marriage  is  not  known,  but  thai  it 
was  late  in  the  eleventh  century  seems  certain.  That  some  of 
his  descendants  proceeded  to  Ireland  seems  e(|ually  certain.  In 
the  Annah  of  the  Four  ^Iiustcrs^  under  date  115JJ,  in  a  foray 


*  OUye  was  a  fayoiirite  name  among  the  Norse  settlers.  The  tirst 
found  is  Aniaf,  King  of  Dublin  in  853.  Aniaf,  Ol^r,  Olaf  and  Olavo  are 
one  and  the  same  name.  The  oldest  form  seems  to  have  been  Aleifr  from 
Anleifr. 
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between  the  Ulster  men  and  those  of  Connaught,  among  the 
slain  is  the  name  of  Si  trie  MacDubhghaill,  which  in  Gaelic  is  the 
son  of  the  Black  (Swarthy)  Gael,  but  in  the  Irish  Annals,  the 
name  is  used  for  Dane,  and  reads  "  son  of  the  Dane.""  In  the 
translation  it  is  rendered  Macdowall  instead  of  MacDougall,  the 
translator  (present  century)  having  evidently  followed  the  account 
of  the  Macdowalls  written  last  century.  The  name  Sitric,  as 
also  Syric,  properly  Sigtryg,  is  Norse.  In  the  line  of  Norse  Kings 
or  Chiefs  in  Ireland,  we  find  Sitric  (Sigtryg),  King  of  Dublin. 
He  is  mentioned  as  the  son  of  Anloed.  Again  in  the  Irish 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters^  the  MacDo walls  are  included  in  the 
Clan  Sorley  *  with  the  MacDougalls  and  MacDonnels,  which 
also  show  their  Lorn  descent.  The  Gallowglasses,  «.^.,  stipen- 
diary soldiers,  were  chiefly  MacDonnels,  MacDougalls,  or  Mac- 
Dowalls,  Campbells,  MacSweenys,  and  MacSheehys,  etc.  The 
MacSweenys  are  stated  to  have  been  the  leaders. 

The  fii*st  bearing  the  name  of  MacDouall  in  connection  wjth 
Galloway  was  Mactheuel  t  (which  we  believe  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  name),  who  is  found  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  of  confirma- 
tion granted  by  Uchtred,  Lord  of  Galloway,  of  the  chapel,  etc., 
of  Colmonell  in  Carrick,  to  Holyrood  Abbey,  about  1162.  The 
connection  between  those  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  again  shown 
in  the  following  from  the  Irish  Annals  :— "  1299  (1295  to  1299). 
Alexander  MacDowall,  generally  written  MacDugald  by  the 
Scotch ;  Alexander  MacDouell,  one  of  the  best  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  was  killed  by  Alexander  MacDubgall,  with  a  great 
slaughter  of  his  people.*"  This  same  Alexander  MacDowall,  alias 
MacDougall,  was  of  Lorn,  and  mentioned  in  the  family  history 
of  the  MacDougalls  of  Dunolly,  Argyllshire,  the  representatives 
of  the  MacDougalls  of  Lorn. 


*  MacSorley  is  mentioned  as  derived  from  the  Norse  Somerled,  which 
means  Samuel.     In  Gaelic  it  is  Soiuhairle. 

t  The  letter  D  in  English  is  usually  pronounced  T  by  Gaelic-speaking 
Highlanders,  as  Tonald  for  Donald,  etc.  We  gave  an  amusing  account  of 
this  in  our  History  vnth  Statistics^  of  the  Scottish  BegimentSj  from  1808  to 
1861 ,  the  Donald  MacDonalds  having  been  very  numerous  in  some  regi- 
ments, requiring  to  be  numbered  on  the  muster  roll,  which  the  Gaelic 
company  sergeant  called  out,  **  Tonald  MacTonald  No.  1/*  and  so  on. 
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The  first  of  the  MacDoualls  found  settled  in  Galloway  were 
Fergus  MakDowylt,  and  Dougal  MacDowyl,  who  is  described  as 
being  located  "del  Counte  de  Wiggeton.""  We  give  these  par- 
ticulars as  we  have  found  them  in  the  original  Ragman  Roll* 
which  is  in  sheets,  well  written,  and  still  in  good  preservation. 
They  seem  to  have  been  penned  by  the  same  person,  who 
evidently  was  guided  by  his  ear  as  the  names  were  pronounced, 
which  was  usual  at  that  period,  and  now  causes  so  much  con- 
fusion, the  same  surname  appearing  spelled  in  so  many  different 
ways.  As  too  well  known,  those  whose  names  appear  swore 
allegiance  to  King  Edward  I.  of  England  in  August,  1296. 
With  this  distressing  period  for  Scotland,  and  Galloway  in  par- 
ticular, the  rise  of  the  MacDoualls  in  the  district  commenced. 
Fergus  may  have  been  the  father  of  Dougal  MacDowall,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  was  a  brother.  Whichever  he  was, 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  him  ;  we  have  to  start  with  Dougal. 
Before  proceeding  further  with  the  Macdowalls,  we  must  enter  on 
several  particulai-s  which  have  been  heretofore  overlooked. 

Under  Garthland  we  have  referred  to  the  supposed  charter 
stated  to  have  been  granted  by  John  Baliol,  as  Lord  of  Gallo- 
way, in  the  year  1295,  to  Dougall  M'Dougall,  of  the  lands  of 
Gairachloyne,  Lougan,  Elrig,  etc.  We  will  repeat  here  the 
statement  of  Crawfurd,  that  it  was  engraved  on  a  plate  of  copper 
in  old  (Anglo-)  Saxon  charactei>5,  etc. 

As  mentioned  by  C.'rawfurd,  the  plate  was  cnilK)ssed  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Stoiicykirk,  on  tiie  east  side  of  the  pulpit,  as 
attested  by  two  ministers  who  were  there,  the  one  in  1672  and 
the  other  in  1681,  one  of  whom  Oawfurd  knew,  and  stated  by 
him  to  have  been  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  biste  and 
genius.  The  loss  we  have  described  in  its  proper  place  under 
«  Garthland.^ 

That  John  Baliol  gave  a  grant  of  the  lands  mentionwl  to 
Dougall  M'Dougall,  in  1295,  may  Ix'  correct,  and  may  account 
for  his  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Lochryan  in  1306,  when  with 
Fergus,  they  attacked  and  captuivd  Thoniiis  and  Alexander 
Bruce,  the  younger  brothers  of  King  Rolx^rt   I.     We  cannot, 

*The  word  Ragman  is  supposed  to  import  an  indenture,  or  other  legal 
deed  executed  under  the  seals  of  the  parties. 
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however,  understand  how  such  a  mistake  could  be  made  as  to 
suppose  that  the  plate  in  question  was  the  charter.*  A  charter 
on  metal  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  is  unknown.  The  early 
and  late  charters  will  always  be  found  on  vellum.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  also  that  there  were  no  charters  in  Galloway  until 
the  Normans  made  their  advent  in  the  twelfth  century;  the  Celtic 
owners  held  on  the  ancient  principle,  as  they  would  not  hold 
their  lands  on  "  the  sheepskin  title,''  as  they  called  it.  (See 
Burton's  History  of  Scotland.) 

We  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copper  plate 
mentioned  by  Crawfurd  was  only  a  record  placed  in  the  church 
at  a  subsequent  period.  These  leases,  as  they  are  termed,  are 
well  known  in  England,  but  usually  refer  to  the  departed,  and 
not  to  lands.  The  M'Doualls  of  Logan  repudiate  this  copper 
plate  charter,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  lands  were  owned  by 
the  family  long  before  Baliol's  time.  This  we  will  come  to.  It 
seems  strange  to  us  how  any  one  could  conceive  that  a  charter  of 
lands,  even  on  metal,  would  be  exposed  in  a  church  or  anywhere 
else,  to  the  mercy  of  the  clergy  and  others. 

We  have  now  to  draw  attention  to  Johne  de  Toskertoun, 
menti(med  by  Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia^  and  followed  by 
Mackenzie  in  his  History  of  Galloway,  Both  seem  to  have 
followed  Prynne,  who  is  not  considered  an  accurate  writer  in 
regard  to  the  Ragman  Roll. 

John  de  Toskerton  either  took  or  gave  his  name  to  the  lands 
and  parish.  He  was  evidently  the  leading  man  then  in  the 
Rhinns.     He  is  styled  "  Dominus  de  Toskerton,  dictus  Mares- 


*  The  English  charters  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  have  the  names  of  wit- 
neHReH  with  marks  to  resemble  a  cross.  They  probably  placed  their  hand 
on  rhe  pen  or  deed,  for  the  crosses  differ  in  execution.  In  Norman  times 
the  -t^nl  was  affixed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  whose  crosses  evidently 
show  that  they  either  made  them  themselves  or  touched  the  pen.  It  was 
oitly  ill  tlie  fifteenth  century  that  individuals  began  to  write  their  names, 
ami  h)no  affix  their  seals.  We  again  repeat  that  English,  or  to  make  it 
m'»r«  CMiiipreheusive,  Scottish  or  Irish  charters  on  metal  are  not  known. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  roundel  of  copper  nine  and  a  half  inches 
in  circumference,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  described  in  the  memorandum 
attached  to  it  as  the  model  of  the  tonsure  '^  Officiarii "  of  St.  Paul's 
i  hutch,  London.     This  is  the  only  metal  record,  and  does  not  apply. 
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callus^  Miles";  also,  '*Jcihn  le  Mareschal  de  Toskerton,"  He 
was  one  af  those  who  swore  allegiance  to  King  Edward  L»  in 
1^96.  We  mentioned,  elsewhere,  that  we  had  gone  ok'er  the 
Rahman  Roll  in  the  orif^inaU  made  up  of  separate  sheets  of 
velhim*  In  most  of  the  sheets  many  names  are  written,  but  far 
those  holding  power  a  special  submission  was  made,  and  the  fol- 
lowing relates  to  Dominus  John  de  Toskerton  : — 

*•"  Item  die  et  loco  eisdeni  present i bus  testibus  ultimo  pnenotatia 
€t  me  Notario  dominus  Johannes  de  Toskeretoun  dictus  mai-es- 
callus  miles  non  \i  nee  metu  coaetus  ut  dicebat,  sus  spontaneus 
veiiit  ad  Hdem  et  uoluntatem  doinini  Regis  Angliemetiiorati  et 
faL'tts  primo  confederacionum  contractuuni  conuenciomnn  et  pac- 
torum  si  que  imquam  suo  nomine  cum  domino  Rege  Fi'ancorum 
inite  extitissent  contra  dictum  dominum  Regem  Angliquantum 
in  ijjso  fuit  et  ips  contingebant  organo  uocis  sue  anulacione 
eisdemque  cum  omni  commodo  quod  exinde  sibi  polerit  prouenire 
vt  forme  et  effectue  earundeni  sponte  pure  et  absolute  expresse 
renunciato  tactis  sacrosaiictiss  ut  supra  et  osculatisi  Dei  Evangeliis 
dicto  Regi  Anglie  in  subscrfpta  forma  fidelitatem  fecit,  et  super 
ea  facta  suas  patentes  litteras  suo  sigillo  pendente  consignatas 
sub  ten  ore  qui  sequitun  A  touz  qui  ce^ites  let  t  res  vern*nt  ou 
orront  Johan  le  Mareschal  de  Taskeretoun  chiualer  saluz.  Pur 
ceo  [dc.^  ut  sffpra]  Don  [rtc,  id  supra.]^ 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  in  full  to  show  the  allegiance 
that  was  demanded  by  the  King  of  England,  and  the  humble 
submission  promised  by  the  Norman  settlers,  i\w  we  have  no 
doubt  that  John  of  Toskerton  was  one.  From  the  many 
abbreviations,  to  give  a  fair  translation  is  difficult,  so  we  let  it 
alone.  It  will  be  oljserved  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  French  at 
the  end.  That  John  of  Toskertoa  was  of  im  porta nc*e  is  clear> 
and  yet  all  trace  of  him  is  lost,  nothing  more  can  be  found. 
That  the  position  he  assumed  with  King  Edward  L,  etc.^  caused 
his  lands  to  Ije  forfeited,  is  evident,  as  we  find  in  Robertson^s 
Index  of  Charter. H  that  two  portions  were  granted  to  AVilliam 
HurchuiThe  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  the  first  of  certain  lands 
to  him,  **  pro  termino  vi  te  sue,''"  and  another  of  the  lands  of 
Toskerton,  etc*  Who  tins  individual  was  we  do  not  trace.  He 
also  disappeared.  In  our  researches  the  many  who  are  found  for 
a  brief  period,  and  then  all  trace  lost^  should  make  known  that 
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much  has  yet  to  be  learned,  and  those  now  in  possession  of  lands 
were  after  possessors. 

The  rank  and  position  of  John  de  Toskerton  were  such  as  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  careless  form.  It  is  impossible  to  define  his 
lands,  but  as  known,  the  present  parish  comprises  Toskerton, 
Stoneykirk,  and  Clachshant,  which,  together  in  extreme  length, 
from  north  to  south  is  ten  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  seven  to 
three  miles.  Stoneykirk  became  a  rectory  ;  the  other  two  were 
vicarages  of  the  Canons  of  ^Vhlthom.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  Toskerton  (or  Kirkmadrine)  is  the  most  ancient,  and '  if 
Stoneykirk  were  known  in  the  time  of  John  of  Toskerton,  it 
could  not  have  been  as  superior  to  the  more  ancient  place  of 
worship.  As  no  Antiqua  Taxatio  for  the  diocese  of  Galloway  is 
to  be  found,  there  is  no  direct  information  on  the  subject.  We 
are  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  Stoneykirk  owed  its  position 
subsequent  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  copper  plate  recorded 
by  Crawfurd,  and  although  it  could  not  have  been  a  charter,  it  is 
to  be  believed  that  such  a  record  existed,  that  it  was  authentic, 
and  clearly  defined  the  first  lands  held  by  the  Macdo walls  in  the 
Rhinns.  The  lands  therein  described  are  Gairachloyne,  Lougan^ 
Eldrig,  etc.  That  the  first  applied  to  Garthland  we  now  dis- 
credit. There  are  the  lands  called  Kirklauchline,  but  which  in 
Font's  survey,  made  about  1608,  we  find  spelled  Kirlochlyn  and 
Kierlachlyn,  and  properly  so,  as  will  be  found  under  our  account 
of  the  parish  of  Stoneykirk,  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
Castle  of  the  Lochlins  *  alias  Noi*semen. 

That  Gairachloyne  and  Kirlochlyn  or  Kierlachlyn  are  one  and 
the  same  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  castle  or  fortress  we  have 
given  an  account  of  under  Stoneykirk.  We  have  explained 
elsewhere  that  the  spelling  in  early  times  was  phonetic,  the 
knowledge  of  writing,  etc.,  having  been  confined  to  the  Church- 
men. As  correctly  stated  by  Worsaae,  all  Irish  authoi^  called 
the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  "  Dublochlannoch,''  dark  Lochlans, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  Finnlochlannoch,  "  fair  Lochans.'* 

Another  corroboration  that  Garthland  and  Gairachloyne  had 
no  connection  with  each  other,  is  a  statement  made  by  Nisbet  in 

*  Lochlin  in  Gaelic  Ib  for  Scandinavia,  the  country  of  the  Konemen. 
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his  book  on  Heraldry,  p.  20.  It  is  as  follows,  **  I  shall  only  add 
here  what  is  a  little  singular  with  us,  which  I  meet  with  in  a  part 
of  a  manuscript  of  the  learned  Mr.  Thomas  Crawfurd,  a  curious 
antiquary  and  herald,  whose  writings  on  this,  and  sciences,  were, 
to  a  great  loss  of  our  country,  embezzled  and  destroyed  after  his. 
death.  He  gives  us  the  Arms  of  Garth  (or  M'Garth)  in  Gallo- 
way, an  old  name,  but  now  not  frequent,  which  he  blazons, 
quarterly  per  pale  and  cheveron,  argent  and  gules.""  We  give 
this  extract  in  full,  as  it  fiilly  beai-s  out  what  we  believe  to  be 
true,  that  Garthland  was  a  subsequent  possession  of  the  Mac- 
dowalls.  Garthland  and  Kirlochlyn  are  three  miles  apart.  The 
probability  is  that  the  Garth  family  mentioned  above  owned 
Garthland.  Garth  is  froni  the  Norse  gaard.  Various  places  in 
England,  as  stated  by  Worsaae,  beginning  or  ending  with  garth 
or  gaard,  show  the  Norse  occupation.  The  distance  between 
Toskerton  alia^  Kirkmadrine  Church  and  Garthland  is  six  miles. 
That  John  de  Toskerton  was  the  superior  is  more  than  probable. 
Again,  the  distance  across  the  country  between  Kirlochlyn  and 
Logan  is  six  miles,  and  between  the  latter  and  Garthland  is  nine 
miles.  By  the  family  account  the  M'Doualls  of  Logan  state  that 
the  ancient  name  of  Logan  was  Balzieland,  but  it  is  distinctly 
given  as  Lougan  in  the  copper  plate  mentioned  by  Crawford ; 
and  Timothy  Pont  "  Minister  of  Dwnet ""  in  his  survey,  taken 
about  1608,  has  handed  it  down  as  Logan.  We  possess  his 
maps,  with  those  of  Sir  Rol^ert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  published  by 
Bleau,  in  his  collection  styled  Thcatriim  Scothv^  and  have  there- 
fore l>een  enabled  to  study  them  carefully.  Pont  shows  two 
places  called  Balkelly,  close  to,  and  to  the  east  and  west  of 
Logan.  These  names  have  disappeared.  Possibly  they  may 
have  been  the  same  Jis  called  Balzieland.  Although  Logan  is 
shown,  it  is  merely  as  an  ordinary  place,  and  not  as  a  castle  or 
residence  of  importance,  which  are  always  specially  given  where 
they  existed.  The  old  house  of  Logan  is  stated  by  the  family, 
imder  the  name  of  Balzieland,  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  1500.  The  house  was  therefore  rebuilt  when  Pont  made 
his  survey  about  1608.  However,  all  these  points  are  subordinate 
to  the  main  one,  that  the  Gairachloyne  mentioned  by  Crawfurd, 
did  not  relate  to  Garthland,  but  to  Kirlochlyn,  now  erroneou  " 
known  as  Kirklauchline.     In  Gaelic  there  is  also  Lochan, 
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means  a  small  loch,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  land  of  Lochans 
mentioned  in  the  charter  granted  in  1414,  which  will  be  given 
hereafter,  but  strictly  in  that  case  also  it  relates  to  the  Norse- 
men, being  the  usual  appellation  in  use  by  the  ancient  Irish  for 
Scandinavia.  .  After  careful  investigation,  we  believe  that  Garth- 
land  was  the  residence  of  "  Dominus  de  Toskerton,  dictus  Mares- 
callus,  Miles,''  and  probably  the  Garth  family  ;  and  that  the 
■castle  was  built  or  added  to  in  1274,  the  date  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  seen  on  the  building;  also,  that  the  lands  from  Garth- 
land  to  Kirkmadryne  were  owned.  The  lands,  which  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  granted  to  the  Macdo walls  by  John 
Baliol,  in  1295,  were,  we  think,  to  the  west  and  south  of 
Toskerton  and  Garthland.  The  possessions  of  the  Macdowalls 
in  Galloway  were  at  first  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  which  will  be 
shown  as  we  proceed. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Fergus  Mak  Dowylt  and  Dougal 
MacDowyl,  and  that  the  latter  is  described  as  belonging  to 
Wigtonshire,  which  was  erroneous,  and  no  doubt  arose  from  his 
having  been  the  principal  actor  in  the  capture  of  Thomas  and 
Alexander  Bruce  (the  younger  brothera  of  King  Robert  I.)  and 
Sir  Reginald  Crawfurd,  at  Lochryan,  when  they  were  sent  to 
Carlisle,  and  executed  there,  for  which  service  Dougal  MacDowall 
was  knighted  "de  manu  regis,"  Edward  First,  on  the  26th 
March,  1306-7.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  King  Edward 
never  was  in  Wigtonshire,  and  that  the  extent  of  his  progress  in 
Galloway  was  the  place  since  known  as  Gatehouse-on-Fleet.  In 
the  Irish  Annals,  MacDowall  is  called  Donegan  D'dowill,  the  D^ 
erroneously  introduced  for  Mac.  He  was  afterwards  slain  by 
King  Robert  at  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  the  Chronicles  of  that 
island  his  name  is  given  as  Dingaway  Dowill. 

At  this  time  it  is  evident  that  Dougal  MacDowall  was  the 
^hief  of  his  name  in  Galloway.  Dougal,  or  as  also  called 
Dungall  MacDowall  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Duncan. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  we  have  to  state  that  it  is 
in  history  that  John,  son  of  MacDougall  of  Lorn,  proceeded  to 
Galloway,  and  joined  MacDowall  in  his  opposition  to  Bruce. 
As  an  excuse  for  this  poUcy,  it  has  been  urged  that  they  were 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  John  BaUol,  who  was  the  real  heir  in 
line  to  the  throne.     Of  his  claim  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  he 
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sold  the  country  to  King  Edward,  and  under  such  circumstances 
no  patriotic  Scotsman  should  have  supported  Baliol,  a  foreigner 
in  reality.  The  real  link,  however,  was  that  the  MacDougalls 
and  the  MacDowalls  were  from  one  and  the  same  progenitor, 
besides  being  connected  by  marriage  with  tlie  Comyns,  and  the 
last  named  again  by  marriage  with  Baliol,  a  nest  of  foreign 
traitors. 

Dougal  MacDowall,  slain  by  Bruce  (who  had  been  a  traitor) 
appears  to  have  had  issue, 

Duncan,  already  mentioned. 

He  was  his  successor.  In  1310,  Duncan  adhered  to  English 
interests,  and  accepted  the  protection  of  King  Edward.  He  re- 
newed his  fealty  to  King  Edward  HI.,  in  August,  1339,  and  was 
pardoned  for  his  late  adherence  to  the  Scots,  and  for  all  his 
political  crimes  (Rot.  Scofuv,  i.  571).  He  was  evidently  void  of 
principle.  Again,  early  in  1342,  he  applied  to  King  Edward  of 
Englcind  for  aid,  and  supplies  were  sent  by  sea  to  his  fortalice, 
which  stood  on  a  small  island  there  called  Eiistholm,on  the  coast 
of  Galloway.  This  island  we  have  taken  much  trouble  to  trace, 
as  Mackenzie  in  his  History  erroneously  states  that  it  was  on  the 
<roast  of  Wigtonshire.  Such  statements  create  other  errors,  and 
ultimate  confusion.  We  have  carefully  gone  over  ancient  maps, 
and  followed  the  Admiralty  charts  of  the  coast,  which  show  the 
soundings,  etc.,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  that  any 
island  ever  existed,  and  there  is  none  in  modem  times.  We 
have  followed  this  out  in  case  there  may  have  been  a  mistake 
in  the  RotiiU  Scotki\  which  might  have  happened.  The  entry  is 
under  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  134$^.     It  is — 

"  R.  dilecto  et  fideli  suo  Johanni  de  Monte  Gomery  admirallo 
flote  navium  ab  ore  A(jue  Thaniis  versus  {)artcs  oircidentales 
salutem  mandamus  vohis  Hrmiter  injungentes  quod  unam  magnam 
navem  de  guerra  hano  et  suflBcienter  muniri  et  cum  dilecto  et 
fideli  nostro  Duncano  Magdowill  ad  partes  de  Galeweye  mitti  et 
eidem  Duncano,"^  etc. 

The  following  is  a  rough  translation  : — 

**  The  King  to  his  beloved  and  faithful  John  de  Montgomery, 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  (.^)  of  ships  from  the  mouth  of  the  water  of 
the  Thames,  to  the  western  parts     ....     we  command  yor 
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.  .  .  .  that  a  large  ship  of  war  be  well  and  suflSciently 
equipped,  and  with  our  beloved  and  faithful  Duncan  Magdowel, 
be  sent  to  the  parts  of  Galloway,  and  to  the  same  Duncan,''  etc. 
Again,  in  the  merchant's  claim  for  victualling,  it  runs — "Ad 
insulam  de  Estholm  in  Scotia  "  :  also — "  Duncan  Makdowell  de 
Estholm  in  Galeway."  The  last  exti'act  which  we  will  give  is 
under  date  1st  May^  1348,  and  is — "Vicecomiti  Cumbriae  pre- 
cipitur  quod  mercatores  vehere  victualia  ad  insulam  Estholm 
permittat,"  which  translated  is — "  To  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland, 
it  is  commanded  that  he  should  permit  merchants  to  sell  victuals 
at  the  island  of  Estholm."  There  was  an  after  dispute  about 
payment. 

From  what  we  have  given  in  regard  to  Estholm,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  its  being  an  island,  and  we 
can  state  that  there  never  was  one,  within  the  range  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  Wigtonshire  coast.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that 
we  must  go  to  Kirkcudbrightshire  to  find  it.  As  known,  there 
are  several  there,  commencing  with  the  Isles  of  Fleet,  round  the 
coast  to  Heston.  When  this  history  was  fii*st  written,  we  spared 
no  trouble  to  try  and  find  the  remains  of  a  fortalice,  but  failed. 
After  close  inquiry,  however,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Heston  was  the  island  on  which  the  fortalice  of  Sir  Duncan 
MacDowall  stood.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  in  September, 
1886,  by  Dr.  Robert  Trotter,  Perth,  who  visited  the  island,  and 
discovered  the  foundations  of  a  castle,  close  to  the  present  farm- 
house, and  so  distinct  as  to  be  unmistakable.  His  brother,  Dr. 
Alexander  Trotter,  in  September  of  the  following  year  also 
visited  the  island,  and  he  wrote  to  us  that  the  walls  could  be 
traced,  affording  sufficient  evidence  that  at  an  early  period  a 
building  had  stood'  on  the  island. 

The  principal  clue  to  this  building  having  been  the  fortalice, 
and  on  the  island  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Estholm  for 
Eastholm,  is  that  it  is  the  most  eastern  island  on  the  coast  of 
Galloway,  and  holm  being  the  Norse  for  island,  we  have  a  clear 
derivation  of  the  name,  of  which  Heston  is  a  subsequent  cor- 
ruption. Another  derivation  has  been  given,  and  that  is  from 
Hestholm,  the  Norse  for  Horseholm,  or  Horse  island.  This  we 
merely  mention.  It  will  not  bear  investigation.  Even  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  est  means  the  east,  and  in  Estholm  we   have   the  east 
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inland,  whicb  i»  the  actual  position  of  Hcston,*  Other  par- 
tktil&rs  in  regard  to  the  island  will  be  found  under  the  account 
of  the  parish  of  Reruick. 

As  will  be  seen  as  we  go  along,  the  possesions  of  the  Mac- 
Dougalls  aikis  Xfacllowalls  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  were  consider- 
able. 

Sir  Duncan  Mac  Do  wall  was  far  from  stedfast  in  his  allegiance 
to  either  side :  at  last  when  the  Scottish  throne  was  re-estab- 
lished ^  we  find  him  with  others  submitting  to  the  authority  of 
King  David  II.,  whose  weakness  causerl  him  to  be  lavish^  and 
thus  drew  the  many  traitors  to  submission.  He  (Sir  Duncan)  is 
supposed  to  have  been  twice  married,  having  issue  by  his  first 
wife — 

Duncan. 
Dowgalh 
John. 

Secondly,  to  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  to Fraser  of 

Malcerston,  etc*,  Hoxburghshire^  and  had  issue — 

Fergus, 

At  the  battle  of  Durham  in  1347,  Sir  Duncan  and  his  eldest  son 
Duncan  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  English*  We  do  not  again 
find  mention  of  Duncan^  junior,  but  only  of  his  brother  Doagall, 
who  would  appear  to  have  succeeded  his  father,  and  to  have 
obtained  eartensive  grants  of  land  from  King  David  IL  An 
early  one  was  a  charter  to  Dowgall  M'Dowgall,  of  the  lands  of 
Twinehani  {Twynholm)  with  the  lands  of  Worg  (Borgue)  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dumfries.  Another  charter  to  him  of  the  lands  of 
Saimack\  Twinhanie,  Kilton,  in  Dumfries  (Lr.^  Sen  wick,  Twyn- 
holm, and  Kelt  on).  Another  to  him  of  the  lands  of  Evinhame 
(Edinghame  in  Urr),  the  lands  of  Worger  (Borgue)  in  vicinity  of 
Dumfries.  Anotlier  to  John  M'Dougall  of  the  lands  of  Sennark 
(8enwick),  Culven  (Colvend),  KeltouUj  and  Boudy  (Bombie)  set 
by  Corbetson,  The  lands  of  Colvend  (called  Culken)^  Keltoun, 
and  Bow  bey  (Bowbie),  and  many  more  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dumfries^   were   first  granted   to  his   mother,   Margaret   Mac- 


*  Heston  u  the  name  of  m  Parish  iu  Middieftez,  Engknd|  about  two 

miles  from  Hounilow. 
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Dougall,  and  afterwards  to  Dougall.  Then  Fergus,  the  youngest 
son  of  Sir  Duncan,  as  Fergus  M^MacDougall,  had  a  charter  of 
the  Constabulary  of  Kirkubry,  with  one  three  nierk  land,  and 
subsequently  another  of  the  lands  of  Borgis  (Borgue)  which  John 
Mowbray  forfeited  in  vicinity  of  Dumfries.  We  also  find  a 
charter  granted  by  the  same  Dowgall  MacDowgall  to  John 
Tumbull,  of  the  four  merk  land  of  Littlegrewy,  within  the  Lord- 
ship of  Kirkapadie  in  the  vicinity  of  Dumfries,*  and  twenty 
shilling  land  of  Glengarg  and  Glencraig.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  Glengarg  is  the  same  as  Glengyre  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkcolm.  There  was  also  a  confirmation  of  the  donation  which 
Dugallus  M'Dowalle,  Miles,  made  to  John  Trapont  of  Little- 
greby  (Grewry).  All  the  charters  we  have  given  were  granted 
in  the  reign  of  King  David  IL,  which  extended  from  1329  to 
1371,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  successor  of  his  father.  Sir 
Duncan,  the  possessions  of  Dougal  MacDougall  oi  MacDowall, 
were  extensive  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  As  a  family  who  sided  so 
much  with  England,  and  unheard  of  as  supporting  Scotland  as 
a  kingdom,  which  Sir  William  Wallace  and  his  patriot  brothers 
shed  their  blood  for,  we  acknowledge  feeling  intense  contempt  for 
King  Robert  I.,  and  particularly  his  weak  son  David  IL,  in 
having  granted  the  MacDougalls  alias  MacDowalls  an  acre  of 
land.  We  have  in  it  the  result  of  having  an  Anglo-Norman  line 
of  Kings  commencing  with  Robert  the  Bruce. 

Fergus,  half  brother  of  Dougal  MacDougall,  succeeded  his 
mother.  In  the  Rolls  of  King  Robert  II.,  Ainio  1372,  there  is  a 
charter  recorded  as  having  been  granted  to  Fergus  MacDougall 
(MacDowall)  of  the  barony  of  Macarston,  Yetham,  etc.,  on  the 
I'esignation  of  Margaret  Fraser,  his  mother. f     There  was  also  a 

"^This  means  Kirkcudbrightshire.  The  lands  between  the  Nith  and 
the  Cree  were  always  so  described. 

t  In  1398,  Sir  Archibald  M'Dowall  grants  a  bond  for  the  sum  '*  of 
foure  skore  and  ten  ponde  of  gude  mone,  and  lele  of  Scotlande  in  silver 
or  in  golde,  because  of  his  reliefe  of  his  place  of  Malkerston,  to  be  paid 
within  two  years  in  oas  as  God  forbede.  Comoun  were  with  raising  of 
baneris  be  betwixt  the  Kyngrikis  of  Scotlande  and  Englande."  Sir 
Archibald  must  have  been  the  son  of  Fergus.  The  surname  of  Mac- 
Dougall was  retained  by  his  descendants.  The  line  ended  in  an  heiress 
named  Anna-Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Heniy  Hay  Makduugall,  Bart.,  of 
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charter  granted  by  King  Robert  II.  to  Uchtred  M'Dowell  of 
a  penskm  forth  of  Malcarston  given  by  his  father  Feigus 
M'DowalL 

So  tar  as  we  have  gone,  the  IVIacDougalls  altos  MacDowalls 
were  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  not  in  Wigtonshire.  The  lands 
in  Wigtonshire  as  Gairachloyne,  Lougan,  Eldrig,  etc.,  were  near 
to  each  other,  and  yet  detached.  Had  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  district  been  possessed,  we  would  have  found  but  one  designa- 
tion. Crawford  tells  us  that  "  there  is  a  charter  which  I  have 
seen  granted  by  Duncanus  Campbell,  miles,  Dominus  de  Loudon, 
of  the  lands  of  Corshill,  Alexandra  Campbell,  filio  suo,  lying 
within  the  SherifTdome  of  Wigton,  dated  Mercurii  procima  post 
festum  Apostolorum  Simonis  et  Jude  ISGl,""  and  as  witnesses, 
*<DougaIl  Macdougal,  Vicecomes,  and  Johanni  Macdougal,"" 
appear.  This  was  in  1S61.  Further  particulars  are  wanting. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  it  was  only  in  a  judicial  capacity. 
The  following  entries  show  that  a  position  in  Wigtonshire  was 
only  banning  to  be  acquired  : — 

**Grothrik  Dougal  filius  del  Counte  de  Dumfries  (Kirkcud- 
brightshire) and  Gothrik  sone  Dougal  del  Dougal  de  Wygeton,'*' 

When  Dougal  Macdougal  or  MacDowall  succeeded  his  father 
cannot  be  stated,  and  whom  he  married  is  not  known.     Of  issue 
we  can  only  find  his  heir, 
Thomas. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Fergus  was  his  son  and  heir,  which  we 
find  is  a  mistake,  the  MacDowall  of  that  name  who  appears  as  a 
witness  to  the  resignation  of  the  lands  into  the  hands  of  Douglas, 
then  Lord  of  Galloway,  having  been  Fergus  Macdougall,  who 
succeeded  to  Makerston,  as  already  mentioned.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Hugh  Campbell,  who,  no  doubt,  was  of  Corswall, 
parish  of  Kirkcolm,  the  other  six  witnesses  belonged  to  Kirkcud- 

Makerston.  She  married  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
O.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  LL,D.,  F.R.L.,  Colonel  of  the  34th  Regiment.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Makdougall  in  1826.     They  had  issue — 

Thomas  Australius — bom  1824.      Captain  34th  Regiment.      Died 

1849. 
Isabella-Maria. 
Eleanora- Australius. 
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brightshire.*  This  transaction  was  in  1414,  and  the  lands 
mentioned  are  Grarochloyne,  Lochans,  and  Lougan,  rendering 
yearly  for  the  same,  one  suit  at  Douglases  Court  at  Wigton.  It 
will  be  observed  that  Lochans  appears  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
derivation  of  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  Thomas  in 
whose  favour  the  lands  were  re-grauted«  is  the  first  found  styled 
of  Grarflandf  so  spelled.  Another  reason  for  believing  that 
Fergus  was  the  brother  of  Thomas  MacDowalFs  father,  arises 
from  the  latter  having  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  marriage- 
contract  of  Marion  Stewart,  heiress  of  Dalswinton,  under  date 
17th  October,  1396,  and  who  was  no  doubt  alive  afterwards. 
That  Fergus  w€is  the  son  of  Dougal,  with  a  son  named  Thomas, 
of  such  an  age  as  to  be  served  heir,  is  scarcely  possible.  For 
further  information  in  regard  to  the  generations  of  the  Mac- 
Dowalls,  we  must  refer  to  the  accounts  we  give  under  Garthland, 
Logan,  and  Freugh.  As  will  be  seen,  we  differ  considerably  from 
what  has  previously  appeared,  which  we  have  arrived  at  after 
careful  investigation.  It  solves  to  some  extent  the  mist  that  has 
heretofore  accompanied  it,  and  also  the  claim  of  the  Logan 
family  to  be  chief  of  the  name.  It  appears  that  they  certainly 
retain  a  portion  of  the  first  lands  obtained  in  the  Rhinns,  but  we 
scarcely  think  it  possible  that  possession  of  Logan  could  have 
been  obtained  in  1295,  for  Andrew  of  Logan  was  the  owner  in 
1296 ;  yet  it  is  in  accordance   with   Galloway  history  that  a 

'"'  They  were  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Eskford  (nephew  to  the  Lord  of 
Galloway),  Sir  John  Herries  of  Terregles,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  of  Car- 
lavroke,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Master  Alexander  Cairns,  Hugh  Campbell, 
and  John  a  Kersane. 

t  Garfland  is  a  corruption  of  Garthland.  As  we  have  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, Garth  is  a  corruption  of  the  Danish  word  gaard,  a  farm  or  manor 
occupied  by  Scandinavians.  Worsaae  tells  **  that  the  names  of  places  in  the 
north  of  England,  begininng  or  ending  with  garth  or  gaard,  such  as 
Watgarth  (Vaidegaard  on  the  River  Tees),  Grassgarth,  Hall  Garth, 
Garthorpe,  Garthwaite,  and  others,  show  that  the  peasants,  as  in  Scandin- 
avia, were  settled  in  gaarde,  or  farms  which  belonged  indeed  to  the 
Danish  chiefs  or  Udallers  ('  holdas,'  from  the  Norse  holldr),  but  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  peasants,  on  condition  of  their 
paying  certain  rents  to  their  feudal  lords,  and  binding  themselves  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defence  of  the  country.'* 

Kirk-garth  in  Danish  ''  kirke-gaard,"  that  is,  churchyard. 
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charter  may  have  been  got,  and  the  lands  wrested  from  Andrew 
de  Logan,  who,  probably,  w€is  another  Norman  settler  who  had 
no  surname,  and  assumed  a  designation  from  the  lands.  In  the 
Ragman  Roll  there  are  three  holders  of  lands  who  are  styled  de 
Logan,  viz.,  Andrew  de  Logan  already  mentioned  ;  Thurbrandus 
de  Logan,  evidently  of  Logan,  in  the  parish  of  Buittle ;  and 
Phelipp  de  Logyn,  who  in  the  index  to  the  copy  of  the  Ragman 
Roll,  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  is  put  down  as  of 
Montrose,  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  We  give  these 
particulars,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  account  of  the  M'Dowalls  that 
their  surname  was  dropped  because  the  owner  of  Logan  was  not 
only  a  baron,  but  "  lord '"  of  the  barony.  This  is  a  misleading 
statement,  for  had  Andrew  de  Logan  been  of  the  rank  supposed, 
he  would  have  been  stylet!  Doniinus,  like  John  of  Toskerton  and 
others.  Besides,  the  fact  of  Thurbrandus  de  Logan,  also  in 
Galloway,  being  mentioned,  is  sufficient  proof  that  these  two 
holders  of  land  had  no  surnames.  The  same  lands  still  beai*  the 
same  name. 

As  we  have  given  all  that  can  be  gathered  about  the  Mac- 
Dowalls  or  M'Doualls,  it  is  only  right  to  state  what  the  families 
concerned  have  or  have  had  stated  in  regard  to  their  histories. 
They  do  not  agree.  The  Logan  family  l>ase  their  descent  from 
Thomas,  the  second  son  of  Malcolm,  Lord  of  Galloway  in  1130, 
without  having  learned  that  a  Malcolm,*  I^rd  of  Galloway, 
never  existed,  and  that  Fergus,  the  first  lord  or  governor,  cannot 
be  tracked  beyond  1139.  The  I^ogan  family  have  in  their 
possession  a  charter  granted  by  Uchtred,  Loixl  of  Galloway,  to 
the  Monastery  of  Holyrood,  Edinburgh,  in  i-egard  to  which  the 
most  en-oneous  assumption  was  made  out,  and  it  so  figures  in 
Vol.  IV.  Arcluvoloffkal  Collection's  of  Aijr  and  Galloway.  This 
charter  was  accidentally  found  by  Mr.  Alexander  M*Neel  Caird 
when  going  over  the  pa|)ers  in  the  Ix)gan  chest,  in  connection  with 
monev  defalcations  which  had  occurred.     He  was  assisted  in  this 


•  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  Jarl  (Earl)  Malcolm,  the  Norseman,  who 
resided  near  Whithorn  in  1014,  may  be  confused  in  this  claim,  and  from 
an  offshoot  both  Somerled  of  Argyle,  and  Fergus  of  Galloway,  may  have 
been  descended. 

There  was  Malcolm,  son  of  Roland  of  Carrick,  in  1370. 
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matter  by  Mr.  James  Drew,  then  in  Mr.  Caird's  office,  and  fresh 
from  school  with  a  good  classical  education,  it  was  handed  to 
him  for  translation.  Mr.  Drew,  since  of  CraigencuUie,  and  well 
known  in  Galloway,  conveyed  the  foregoing  information  to  us. 
How  it  got  into  the  Ix)gan  chest  is  unknown.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  MacDoualls,  and  to  show  this  fully,  we  • 
have  given  the  said  charter  in  its  proper  place,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  account  of  the  parish  of  Urr.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  the  pervei"sion  of  history. 

As  is  known,  Garthland  is  now  possessed  by  another  family^ 
but  the  MacDowalls  formerly  of  that  place,  are  now  of  Garth- 
land,  in  Renfrewshire.  They  claim  to  be  the  principal  family  of 
the  name,  as  the  descendants  of  Uchter  Macdougall,  a  younger 
son  of  Ronald,  Lord  of  Galloway.  This  latter  statement,  how- 
ever, regarding  descent,  and  giving  MacDowall  or  MacDougall 
as  the  surname  of  the  fii-st  lords  or  governors  of  Galloway,  we 
have  fully  shown  in  GaUoway :  Ancient  and  J/oderw  (published 
in  1891)  to  be  erroneous.  This  we  merely  mention  here  to  show 
the  confusion  that  has  existed. 

Mr.  Richard  Hay,  antiquarian,  who  investigated  the  re- 
spective claims  on  behalf  of  the  Logan  family,  writes  thus  of 
Garthland : — "  It  is  more  than  pmbable  the  first  of  the  name  of 
M' Do  wall  of  Garthland  was  a  younger  son  of  M*  Do  wall  of 
Logan,  and  that  he  got  as  his  patrimony  the  lands  of  Elrig,  etc., 
which  he  held  of  Logan  for  several  hundreds  of  years,  and  there- 
after resigned  them  in  the  hands  of  Logan  his  superior,  ad 
remanentiam  ;  and  that  the  family  of  Garthland  first  had  the 
name  of  M'Dowall  by  his  marrying  the  heiress  thereof,  being 
formerly  of  the  name  of  Garth,  which  Mr.  Nisbet  observes  was 
an  ancient  family  in  Galloway."  We  have  seldom  read  a  more 
confusing  statement  than  this,  and  it  is  summed  up  in  Mr.  Hay'^s 
certificate,  dated  22nd  March,  1722,  by  his  stating  that  he  is 
unable  to  decide  which  of  the  two  families  (Garthland  and 
Logan)  was  the  chief.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Logan 
family  was  the  chief,  and  then  he  certifies  that  he  was  unable  to 
decide  the  dispute. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  Freugh  family,  who  claimed 
to  be  from  the  heir-male  of  the  Earls  of  Carrick,  Duncan,  son  of 
Gilbert,  having  been  created  Earl.     This  claim  was  repudiated 
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by  the  Logan  and  Garthlatid  families^  wha  stat4:'d  thai  the 
descent  of  the  Freugh  family  was  from  a  natuml  son  of  Garth- 
latid's,  and  that  Donalton,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkinncr,  which  for 
a  time  Ijelongcil  to  the  Fi'eugh  fainilvi  was  formerl)^  called 
Loch  ton,  from  a  loch  so  named  ^  and  that  thi&t  nataral  son  was  ii 
notorious  tliief  and  robbei\  who  tived  at  that  Httic  townland, 
which  had  ib<  name  afterwanlB  from  him*  Thin  we  give  from 
Xinliet,  who  seems  to  have  l)een  nnu h  jieiplexed  %vith  the  con- 
flicting claims.  No  date  to  tlics^  particulars  is  given.  In 
Pont's  survey  of  l(i(X)-^0,  the  loch  in  qneKticm  is  ealletl  Boirlant, 
and  Dow al tun  in  conHneil  tu  an  ortlirmiy  plate  near  to  the  said 
loch.  The  name  of  Dow  al ton  would  therefore  apjiear  to  have 
been  subset [uently  given  to  the  ItKh  and  castle. 

Mr.  Hichaixi  Hay,  who  investigated  the  respective  claims  as 
the  couni^el  for  the  Logan  family,  writes,  **  Dowallton,  far  from 
being  a  barony,  was  known  to  have  bc^n  formerly  called  Belle- 
lochcjuhan  (i.^..  Loch  ton  from  a  kxh  thei-e)  till  of  late  (iis  the 
story  goes)  one  Al^Dowall,  a  natural  son  of  Garthland*  lived 
there,  who  being  a  notorioui*  thief  and  robber,  that  little  town- 
land  had  afterward.^  its  name  from  him."" 

The  statement;*  of  Nisbet,  who  published  his  work  on 
Heraldry  in  IT-^S,  ai"e  often  quoted  in  support  of  the  claim  ©f 
tlie  Macdowalb  being  the  descendants  of  the  Fergus  line  of  Lords 
of  Galloway.  We  consider  them  contradictory  to  such  a  claim. 
We  will  give  a  few  extracts.  *' Founded  upon  a  very  mild 
conceit  that  the  Earls  of  Carrick,  as  well  as  Lords  of  GallowaVt 
were  anciently  tjf  the  surname  of  M'Dowall,  wherifLS  it  is  evident, 
without  the  pos*iibility  of  cavil  or  contradiction,  that  the  sur* 
name  tiiey  hhlhI  was  tenitorial  de  Gallouyia.  The  Karl  of 
Ctirrick*  though  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Galloway,  yet  when 
they  got  the  lands  of  Carrick  they  surnamed  tliemselves  de 
Can'ick,  so  thei"e  is  not  the  least  \estige  that  ever  they  had  the 
Hurnatne  of  M*Dowidl  or  anything  like  it,  M*l>o\vall  or 
M'Dougall  is  not  found  in  Galloway  until  lU9il^  when  they  swore 
fealty  to  tklwai-d  L""  Ni^btt  next  states  "  that  the  M*Dowalls  of 
l^ogan  base  their  claim  on  their  arms  ;  that  the  old  l^)i'ds  of 
CTalloway  armw  weix%  *  Azure,  a  lyon  ramjmnt  argent*  collared 
with  an  antique  cmwu, or**;  that  these  same  arms  the  M^Dowalls 
of  Logan  use^  and  neitliei*  Garthland  nor  Freugh,  nor  any  other 
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of  the  name,  used  the  same.'^  Such  is  Nisbet^s  statement  We 
can  trace  no  authority  for  the  crown  stated  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Lords  of  Gralloway,  and  consider  it  erroneous,  but  it  is  noticed 
that  it  is  only  collared,  and  not  capped,  a  wide  distinction.  As 
we  have  already  mentioned,  the  real  position  of  these  lords  will 
be  found  in  Galloway:  Ancient  and  Modern^  1891,  p.  142  et  seq. 

The  M^Doualls  also  claim  to  have  used  supporters  in  1549, 
when  Garthland  and  Freugh  had  none.  This,  however,  deter- 
mines nothing,  as  not  a  few  families  assumed  them  without  any 
right  to  such  distinction,  and  even  had  them  registered  at  the 
Lord  Lyon's  office*  in  Edinburgh.  In  modern  times,  a  good 
example  is  given  in  the  late  John  M'Culloch  of  Barholm,  Kirk- 
macbreck  parish,  having  had  his  application  granted.  He  passed 
away  years  ago,  but  we  knew  him  in  our  youth,  and  it  was  far 
from  our  wish  to  upset  what  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
With  his  death,  the  male  line  having  failed  altered  the  position, 
and  it  was  made  known  by  us. 

The  M^Doualls  of  Logan  have  also  as  crest  a  lion  with 
imperial  crown  with  arches.  This  we  will  again  refer  to.  The 
M'Do walls  of  Garthland  assumed  an  antique  or  eastern  crown  to 
cap  the  lion  in  their  shield.  The  M'Dowalls  of  Freugh  also  gave 
the  lion  in  the  shield  an  antique  crown  with  points  as  collar ; 
and  on  his  head  an  imperial  crown  with  arches. 

We  have  thus  given  the  arms  assumed  by  each  of  the  thi'ee 
families.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state  that  the  confusion  is 
considerable.  That  "  a  lion  rampant '**  was  the  armorial  bearing 
of  the  family  is  con-ect,  and  the  same  as  used  by  the  MacDougalls 
of  Lorn,  and  now  by  their  descendants  the  MacDougalls  of 
Dunolly,  Argyllshire.  The  crown,  however,  is  an  error,  and 
assumed,  we  think,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  fact,  so  fai*  as 
the  imperial  crown  with  arches  is  concerned,  such  was  unknown 
in  Scotland  until  the  reign  of  King  James  V.  He  reigned  from 
1513  to  1542.  Arches  are  certainly  found  on  coins  of  James  HI. 
and  James  IV. ;  but  the  crown  was  not  then  altered.* 

*  The  ancient  Scottish  Crown  was  a  plain  circle  of  gold,  brightened  with 
stakes  on  piles,  stated  to  have  been  added  by  Fergus  I.  after  his  victory 
over  the  Picts.  After  an  alliance  with  France,  in  later  times,  it  was 
relevated  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  crosses  flory.  Unfortunately,  we  forget 
our  authority  for  this  information. 
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As  a  proof  of  the  utter  destruction  of  all  the  records  of  Gallo- 
way, it  is  worthy  of  note  that  had  not  the  MacDowalls  sided 
with  the  Kings  of  England,  there  would  not  have  been  a  trace 
left  of  their  early  history.  All  that  can  be  gathered  about  them 
is  from  the  English  records  until  we  come  to  the  reign  of  David 
II.  Abererombie  states  that  they  are  descendants  from  Thomas 
Macdualen,  natural  son  of  Alan,  last  Lord  of  GaUoway,  who 
died  in  1234.  Chalmers  is  nearly  of  a  similar  opinion.  We 
consider  it  to  be  erroneous.  The  descent  we  have  given  is  much 
more  honourable,  and  in  our  opinion  the  true  one. 

We  have  stated  that  although  we  believe  the  MacDowalls  to 
be  distinct  from  the  first  Lords  of  Galloway,  yet  it  is  not 
improbable  they  were  of  the  same  blood  originally.  Our  reason 
for  thinking  so  is  the  fact  that  Fergus,  first  Lord  of  Galloway, 
united  with  Somerled  in  rebellion  against  the  King.  A  long 
distance  apart,  there  must  have  been  some  link  to  cause  these 
two  men  to  unite  as  they  did.  Then,  as  we  mentioned,  John, 
son  of  MacDougall  of  Lorn,  proceeded  to  Galloway  to  take  part 
with  the  MacDowalls  against  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  There  is 
much  to  be  attached  to  these  circumstances.  Again,  under  King 
David  I.,  Fergus  like  a  true  foreigner  as  then  known  in  Scotland, 
carried  his  religious  views  to  excess  in  the  building  or  endow- 
ment of  churches,  etc.,  and  in  Argyllshire,  Somerled  did  the 
same,  and  founded  Saddell  Abbey  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
Order.  He  died  in  1163,  and  it  was  completed  by  his  son 
Reginald.  The  lands  of  Glensaddell  and  Baltebun  in  Kintyre, 
and  Casken  in  the  Isle  of  AiTan,  were  bestowed  by  Somerled  on 
the  Abbey.  That  there  was  blood  relationship  between  Fergus 
and  Somerled  we  lK»lieve,  which  may  account  to  some  extent  for 
the  claims  set  forth  by  the  MacDowalls,  but  in  a  different  way 
to  what  has  lx?en  assumed  by  them. 

Accounts  of  the  three  families  are  given  under  Kirkmaiden 
and  Stoneykirk  piuishes. 


LOGAX. 


We  have  already  given  separately  an  account  of  the  M'Dowalls 
or  M'Doualls,  a  corruption  of  M^Dougall,  and  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  families  separately. 
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The  descent  of  the  M'Doualls  of  Logan  is  the  same  as  the 
Garthland  family  in  the  contiguous  parish  of  Stoneykirk,  and  all 
that  can  be  stated  is  that  the  lands  of  Garochloyne  (Garthland), 
Lougan,  and  Elrig  are  said  to  have  been  granted  by  John  Baliol, 
€is  Lord  of  Galloway,  to  Dougal  M'Dougall  in  1295,  and  that 
Thomas  M'Dowall  had  another  grant  in  1414.  Whether  the 
lands  of  Logan  merely  comprised  those  now  called  Logan  is 
uncertain. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Andrew  de  Logan,  mentioned  in  the 
Ragman  Roll,  was  a  MacDowall.  Logan,  however,  is  the  name 
of  land  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  from  which  that  surname  as 
known  was  taken.  It  is  found  at  an  early  period.  In  the 
Melrose  Chartulary  we  find  "  Robto  Logan  '*^  as  a  witness  to  a 
charter  in  the  reign  of  King  William  I.,  that  is  between  a.d. 
1165  and  1214.  He  again  appeai-s  in  the  reign  of  King  Alex- 
ander II.  in  A.D.  1226,  as  Dominus  Robertus  de  Logan;  and 
Thomas  de  Logan  is  witness  to  another  charter  in  1278.  In 
1296,  several  of  the  name  swore  allegiance  to  King  Edward  I.  of 
England.  One  was  Walter  Logan  in  Lanarkshire ;  another  Sir 
Alan  Logan,  who  was  compelled  to  serve  under  Edward  I.  in 
France.  Lagan  and  Logan  seem  one  and  the  same,  and  are 
found  in  Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Lowland  Scottish.  There  are  various 
meanings  given  to  the  word,  as  a  dell  or  dale,  the  pit  of  a  kiln, 
etc.  Robertson  in  his  Gaelic  Topography  of  Scotland,  classes 
Logie  with  I^gan,  and  to  be  derived  from  Lag  or  Lagan,  a 
hollow. 

The  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  the  surname  of 
M'Dowall  was  dropped  by  Andrew  de  Logan,  as  he  was  a  baron. 
On  the  same  principle  we  would  find  no  baron  with  a  surname, 
but  instead  of  this  it  is  the  reverse.  It  is  only  where  no  surname 
was  possessed  that  one  from  the  land  obtained  was  taken.  The 
surname  MacDowall  is  first  found  as  Macthuel  about  1 1 62 ;  and 
again,  Fergus  MakDowyll  and  Dougal  MacDowgl  are  found  in 
1296  in  the  Ragman  Roll,  along  with  Andi-ew  de  Logan.  As 
will  be  found  in  our  general  account  of  the  MacDowalls  in  the 
Ragman  Roll,  there  is  also  Thurbrandus  de  Ix)gan,  evidently  of 
Logan  in  the  parish  of  Buittle ;  and  also  a  Phelipp  de  Logyn. 
Dougal   MacDowyl  is  believed  to  be  the  same  to  whom  John 
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Hallol,  Hs  L<ird  of  Galloway,  1^5  statetl  to  havt*  granted  Garoch- 
loyne,  Lougan,  and  El  rig,  etc,,  in  1S95. 

It  may  |>tTliaps  be  mi  well  to  show  how  the  names  stand  on  the 
Ragman  Rollj  as  our  notes  ai^  from  the  original,  Fii^st  we  have 
Johan  le  Maresehal  de  Tostkton ;  then  Fergus  MakDow*vlt, 
Kuland  MacGahen,  Thomas  Aliioulaf^h,  Andrew  de  Logan, 
Dougal  MacDowyl,  del  C'ountc  de  Wiggeton,  Then  we  have 
,sonje  fi*tnii  Carrirk,  following  wliich  are  th«4e  from  Kirkcud- 
brightHliirej  hiehiding  Thurbrandus  de  Logan. 

The  Hrst  n*sidenee  of  the  MacDougalls  ftlhr,'^  ^fae  Do  walls  in 
Galloway,  was  not  in  Wigtont^liirt',  but  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and  wa.H  a  fortatiee  on  an  island  on  that  eoaiit.  This  we  have 
given  in  the  general  luHtiiry  of  tlie  Mat  Do v* alls. 

The  eontroveiM'  Ijetween  the  tlirce  fainihe;^  of  Garthland, 
Logfin^  and  Freugh  is  entered  on  in  tlie  general  historv  of  tliose 
of  the  name.  The  Logan  family  suppose  it  is  settled  by  a 
charter  granted  by  Patrick  M*I>owall  of  Logan  to  his  eouBin 
Andrew,  second  i^on  of  Thomas  M*l)owall  of  (iart bland.  Tins 
charter  was  conHrmed  by  King  James  IIL  We  do  not  toUow 
this  opiniotu  A  person  might  do  homage  for  certain  lands,  and 
yet  not  be  an  inferior.  The  Kings  of  Scotland  did  homage  to 
the  Kings  of  England  tbr  Cumberland,  and  yet  did  not  ctmsider 
them^ielveii  vasnals  in  the  general  sense.  liesides,  in  Itiis  case,  the 
charter  relates  to  the  second  son  of  Garthland,  VV^e  merely  make 
these  remarks  without  any  intention  to  attempt  to  decide  the 
representation  of  the  house,  which  we  would  rather  not  enter  on. 
It  is  too  perplexing*  for  the  early  charters  in  Galloway  cannot  be 
trustedf  and  we  have  in  mostr  ca&es  subsequent  ones  founded  on 
the  originals  lost  or  destroyed^  which  may  or  may  not  l>e  correct. 
We  will  give  the  charters  as  given  to  us  by  the  late  Colonel 
James  BI'UoualLand  we  can  only  say  that  i*cspcct  to  his  memory 
would  incline  us  to  ^uf^port  his  views,  if  \\v  couhl  The  follow- 
ing ai*e  copies  of  the  charters  :~ 

**  Janies^  by  the  grace  of  God*  King  of  i^cot*,  to  nil  good  men 
of  his  whole  realm.  Clergy  and  Laitye,  Greeting:  know  that  we 
fully  understand  that  a  charter  wiis  made  and  grantwl  hy  our 
Ivovit*  Patrick  M'Dowall  of  Logan,  to  om*  Lovit,  Andrew 
M'Dowall,  of  all  and  whole  the  lands  of  Elrlck,  Meriach  and 
fiollingowne,  with  the  pertinents  lying  in  the  Lordship  of  Logiin 
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and  Shire  of  Wigton  by  our  order  seen  read  and  inspected  and 
carefully  examined  whole  entire  not  razed  not  cancelled  nor  in 
any  part  of  it  suspected  of  the  tenor  following :  . 

"To  All  who  may  see  or  hear  of  this  Charter  Patrick 
M'Dowall  of  Logan  Greeting — ^Know  ye  that  I  for  my  advan- 
tage duly  weighed  and  considered  Have  Given  Granted  and  by 
this  my  Charter  Confirmed  to  my  beloved  Cousin  Andrew 
M'Dowall  As  I  hereby  Give  Grant  and  confinn  to  him  for  his 
service  done  Me  All  and  sundry  the  lands  of  Elrick  Meriach  and 
Ballingowne  with  the  pertinents  lying  in  our  Lordship  of  Logan 
and  Shire  of  Wigton  which  Lands  with  the  pertinents  belonged 
to  an  Honourable  man  my  Lovite  Uthred  M'Dowall  Laird  of 
Garthlowne  Heritably,  and  which  I^nds  with  pertinents  the  said 
Uthred  Laird  of  Garthlowne  neither  induced  by  force  or  fear  nor 
unadvisedly  nor  decoyed  but  of  his  own  accord  and  free  will  with 
advice  and  consent  of  Thomas  M'Dowall  his  son  and  apparent 
heir  by  Staff  and  Batown  purely  and  simply  Resigned  and  Sur- 
rendered in  my  hands  at  Garthlowne  and  openly  Declared  that 
all  Right  Claim  Interest  and  Pretension  which  he  or  his  heirs 
had  or  could  have  in  the  said  L<mds  and  pertinents  was  for  ever 
at  an  end.  To  be  Holden  and  Held  all  and  Sundry  the  foresaid 
Lands  of  Elrick,  Meriach  and  Ballingowne,  with  the  pertinents  by 
the  said  Andrew  and  his  Heii-s  male  whatsoever  In  ffee  and  Here- 
tage  of  me  the  said  Patrick  and  my  heirs  for  ever  by  all  the  right 
meiths  and  marches  thereof  ancient  and  divided  and  as  they  lye 
in  length  and  breadth  in  mountains  plains  muii*s  marshes  ways 
paths  waters  fresh  and  salt  pools  rivulets  meadows  pastures  and 
pasturages  milns  multures  and  sequels  of  the  same  hawkings, 
huntings  fishings  peats  turfs  coals  quarries  stone  and  lime  iron 
and  brass  mines  broom  and  fean-s  with  Couiis  and  Isues  thereof, 
Bludwits  and  Escheats,  with  wrack  and  wair  and  marriages  of 
women,  also  with  comon  pasturage  and  free  Ish  and  Entry  and 
All  and  Sundry  other  liberties  commodities  easements  and  just 
pertinents  thereof  whatsoever  as  well  not  named  as  named  under 
and  above  ground  far  and  near  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  Lands 
or  that  may  in  future  pertain  thereto  any  manner  of  way  in 
Ward  and  Relief  of  me  and  my  heirs  as  freely  fully  wholly 
honourably  quietly  and  in  peace  in  All  and  by  All  without  any 
retention  or  revocation  whatever  As  the  said  Uthred  of  Garth- 
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low  lie  or  his  predec^st>r»  Held  or  po^se^sed  the  siiid  l^nds  with 
the  pertinents  of  iiii*  or  my  l*redc*ces3Sors  before  the  date  of  the 
sjiid  Resignation^ so  made  bv  hini  in  niy  handi^!  as  aforesaid  Giving' 
tlicrefor  yearly  the  said  ^Vndrew  ami  his  heii-s  male  and  aU  the 
other  persons  above  expi'es.Hed  in  the  said  Tallie  to  me  the  mid 
Patrick  and  my  heirs  attendance  at  three  Diet^  at  three  head 
Courts  yearly  for  all  other  Bintlen  Kxaition  Seniee  or  Secular 
demand  which  can  lie  exacted  or  required  for  or  forth  of  the  said 
Lands  witli  tlie  pertinents  by  any  person  whatever.  Moreover 
thL'  said  Patrick  and  jny  hell's  hhall  Warrant  Ac<jnitt  and  for 
ever  Defend  all  ami  Sundry  the  foi'e*iai<l  I^nds  of  l^h'ick  Meriaeh 
and  Ballingowne  by  the  said  Andrew  and  bis  heir>  and  the  other 
heirs  above  written  and  Expressed  in  tbc  same  'I  allie.  In  testi- 
mony whereof  toy  Seal  is  Ap|3ended  to  this  my  Charter  At  my 
Manour  of  Logan,  this  Eighth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-fi%e.  Before  these 
witnes-ses  Archilmld  M* Dow  all  my  bastard  son,  John  M*Crie, 
William  Tupnian,  Notary -public^  Mr.  Matthew,  Physician*  Mr, 
Gilbert  Ahannay  Chaplaiin  and  Thomas  Glowat,  with  many 
others  ; — And  which  Charter  and  Donation  Resigiiation  Consent 
and  Assent  therein  containetl  We  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs  aiad 
0ii€eeieaE^  Approve  and  Ratify  In  all  points  and  Articles  con- 
ditions  manner  and  circuiTistances  thereof  whatsoever  fomi  and 
ertVet  of  the  same  In  all  and  by  all  reserving  the  rights  and 
lervici^  used  and  wont  to  lie  paid  to  us  forth  of  the  said  Lands 
and  jiertinents  above  coniirmed.  In  testimony  whereof  We  have 
Ordained  our  Great  Seal  to  he  appended  to  these  presents  in 
presence  of  the  reverend  fathers  in  God  Andrew  Bishop  of  Gink- 
go w,  Thomas  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  ;  Onr  beloved  Cousins  Andrew 
I^>rd  Avandale+  our  Chancellor  John  Earle  of  A  thole.  Our  Uncle 
Colin  Earle  of  Argyle,  Lord  t*ampl>ell  Master  of  our  Household, 
James  Lord  Livingstone  our  High  t*hamberlain^  Robert  Lord 
lAnlty  ^Ir.  James  Lindsay  Provost  of  Linelondane  Keeper  of  our 
Prify  Seal  David  Gntherie  of  that  Ilk  Master  of  our  Rolls,  and 
Archibald  of  Whitelaw  Deacon  of  Dunbar  our  Secretary*,  at  Edin- 
burgh the  Twenty-Sixth  day  of  the  montli  of  April  in  the  year 
one  thou^^and  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  of  our  Heign  the 
seventh  vear**" 
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We  give  the  foregoing  charter  in  full  as  a  specimen  of  the 
lawyer  craft  which  had  its  rise  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
horde  of  adventurers  from  England,  who  played  the  game  of 
intrigue  for  each  other's  advantage.  This  specimen  charter 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  one  who  ransacked  every  source 
of  possibilities  and  impossibilities.     It  is  a  wearisome  production. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  lands  referred  to  formerly  belonged  to 
Uchtred  M'Dowall  of  Garthland,  and  which  he  resigned,  with 
consent  of  Thomas  Makdowell,  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  to  be 
held  as  fi*eely  and  honourably  as  the  said  Uchtred  and  his  prede- 
cessors had  held  them  of  the  said  Patrick  and  his  predecessors, 
signed  at  his  Manor  of  Logan,  8th  December,  1466,  before 
witnesses,  Archibald  Makdowall,  his  son  carnal ;  John  Makke, 
William  Tupman,  notary-public ;  Mr.  Matthew,  the  doctor ; 
Mr.  Gilbert  Ahannay,  chaplain ;  and  Thomas  Glowat,  with  many 
others,  to  be  held  of  Logan  for  three  suits  of  Court.  The  charter 
of  transumpt  (copy)  is  dated  21st  March,  1503.  In  a  charter  of 
King  James  IV.,  dated  27th  January,  1604,  the  loss  of  the  early 
titles  is  referred  to.  It  is  in  favour  of  Patrick  M'Dowall  of 
Logan,  of  the  lands  of  Logan,  in  the  Lordship  of  Galloway,  as 
held  blench  by  the  said  Patrick,  with  a  reddendo  of  common 
service  at  the  King's  Courts  of  Wigton,  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing clause  as  to  the  loss  of  the  titles  : — "  Ac  insuper  quia  sane 
intelleximus  ac  nobis  clare  constat  per  (]uendam  retornatum 
nobis  ostensum  et  aliasmodi  quod  dictus  Patricius  et  heredes  sui 
fuerant  in  usu  tencionis  dictarum  terrarum  in  Alba  firma  ultra 
memoriam  hominum,  et  nunc  ob  defectu  suarum  antiquarum 
cartarum  et  infeodationem  earum  de  nobis  et  successoribus  nostris 
per  servicium  warde  et  relevii  ut  permittitur  tenendarum, 
^apropter  pro  nobis  (etc.).  Approbamus  ratificamus  omnes  alien- 
ationes  factas  per  dictum  Patricium  absque  consensu  nostro.**^ 

Another  argument  held  by  the  M*Doualls  of  Logan  is  that, 
while  all  the  lands  in  the  Rhinns  held  feu  oft*  the  Bishops  of 
Galloway,  those  belonging  to  their  family  did  not.  We  scarcely 
think  that  this  proves  more  than  that  those  of  Logan  were  in 
favour  either  with  the  Court  or  with  the  Church. 

The  Logan  estate  now  comprises  three-fourths  of  the  parish. 
The  ancient  name  was  Balzieland,  but  when  so  called  we  have 
not  discovered.     Neither  can  we  ascertain  when  the  M*Doualls 
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obtained  possession.  Charters  for  long  were  unknown  in  Gallo- 
way,  and  about  the  year  1500  the  house  of  Balzieland  was 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  when  the  oldest  family  papers  are 
stated  to  have  been  consumed.  In  1504,  a  charter  was  conse- 
quently obtained,  as'  we  have  already  mentioned,  narrating  that 
the  lands  had  been  held  by  the  M'Dowalls  "  beyond  the  memory 
of  man,"*^  which  was  the  usual  phraseology  in  the  past  when 
nothing  could  be  put  forward  to  support  what  was  claimed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Patrick  M'Dowall  was  in  possession  in 
1455,  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Patrick.  Of  this  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  but  previous  to  1494 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander M'CuUoch  of  Myrtoun,  and  to  have  succeeded  his  father. 
He  it  was  who  had  a  charter,  de  novo^  as  already  mentioned,  of 
the  lands  of  Logan,  27th  January,  1504. 

His  son,  Charles,  who  was  killed  at  Flodden  in  1573,  left  a 
son, 

Patrick,  who  succeeded.  He  was  a  minor,  and  his  wardship 
was  granted  by  the  King  (James  V.)  to  Dean  David 
Vaux,  Abbot  of  Saulseat,  and  by  him  it  was  assigned 
to  his  kinsman  John  Vaux  of  Barnbarroch. 

Charles,  "  filis  et  haeredi  quod  Patricij  Makdowell  de 
Logane,""  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Logan,  etc., 
from  Queen  Mary,  dated  20th  May,  1545.  He  had  a 
dispensation,  in  1547,  to  marry  his  cousin,  Alisone 
Maxwell,  said  to  be  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree.  He 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  long  enjoyed  his 
married  life,  for  his  son, 

Patrick,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  him  in  1547.  On  the  7th 
January,  1559, 

Patrick  M'Dowall  of  Lo^an,  had  sasine  of  Culgroat,  etc. 
In  1568  he  married  Helen,  daughter  of  John  M'Dowall 
of  Garthland.  Iler  tocher  was  600  merks.  ITieir 
son, 

John,  succeeded  in  1579.  He  and  his  spouse,  Grissil  Vans, 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Vans  of  Barnbarroch,  and 
widow  of  John  Kennedy  of  Barclannochan,  had  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Logan,  10th  March,  1594.     He 
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married  a  second  time,  Margaret,  daughter  of  CraufurdE 
of  Kerse.     His  son, 
Alexander  (by  which  marriage  is  not  mentioned)  succeeded 
in  1618. 

The  foregoing  is  rather  fragmentary  for  such  a  fortunate 
family,  but  we  now  begin  to  get  some  insight  into  their  position 
from  the  public  records.  On  the  28th  April,  1618,  Alexander 
was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  the  lands  of  Balzieland  alicur 
Logan,  Knockbryde,  Portnessock,  Carrochtrie,  Grennan,  Kil- 
lumpha-Agnew,  Kilstay,  Elrig,  Ballingewn  and  Maroch,  all 
united  in  the  barony  of  Logan.  The  last  three  named,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  belonged,  at  least  the  superiority,  to  the 
Garthland  family.  The  Agnews  also,  as  appears  from  the  Par- 
ticular Register  of  Sasines,  still  retained  a  portion  of  Killumpha,. 
and  the  20s.  land  of  Nether  Grennan.  The  Gordons  were  also 
connected  with  Portnessook  and  Carrochtrie.*  In  1621,  Alex- 
ander M'Dowall  of  Logan  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick 
Agnew  of  Lochnaw.  Besides  Patrick,  his  heir,  he  had  a 
daughter,  Joanna,  married  to  William,  second  son  of  William 
Maxwell  of  Monreith.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Patrick  M'Dowall,  who  was  served  heir  29th  November,  1661, 
He  had  a  charter  of  the  Mill  of  Clonycard,  1st  December,  1682. 
and  on  the  29th  January,  1683,  he  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Drumfad,  parish  of  Stoneykirk.  He  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Adair  of  Kinhilt,  and  had  issue,  at  least,  two  sons — 
Robert  his  heir,  and  Patrick,  who  is  styled  his  second  son  in  the 
sasines  of  the  following  lands: — On  the  2nd  June,  1690,  of 
Crouchan ;  22nd  December,  1691,  and  4th  September,  1693,  of 
Culgroat,  St.  John's  Croft,  Meikle  and  Little  Glentug,  Block  a^nd 
Elrig.  In  the  latter  sasine  Jean  Blair  is  mentioned  as  his  spouse. 
She   was   the  daughter   of  John   Blair   of  Dunskey.      Patrick 


*  In  1626,  we  find  Alexander  M*Dougall  of  Carruchtrie.  Also  in  1711, 
Alexander  M*Dowall  of  Corrochtrie.  They  were  probably  from  younger 
sons.  The  first  is  stated  to  have  married  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  Dalzeill.  We  are,  however,  in  the  dark,  and 
there  may  be  confusion  with  the  M'Dowalls  of  Machermore.  We  there- 
fore give  the  foregoing  under  both  properties. 
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M^DowaU  had  also  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  to  whom  her 
grandfather,  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  left  300  merks. 

Robert  M*Dowall  succeeded  his  father  in  1699,  having  been 
served  heir  to  him  29th  August  of  that  year.  The  service 
included  Logan,  with  Culgroat  (Stoneykirk  parish)  and  Glentri- 
ploch,  parish  of  Mochruni.  He  married,  in  1678,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Shaw  of  Greenock ;  Robert  M'Dowall,  yr.  of 
Logan,  and  Sarah  Shaw,  his  spouse,  are  both  mentioned  in 
sasine  Slst  December,  1680,  and  on  the  8th  April,  1696. 
Sarah  Shaw,  spouse  to  Robert  M^  Do  wall  of  Logan,  had  sasine  of 
Kirkbryde.     Robert  M'Dowall  had  issue — 

John  who  succeeded. 

Andrew,  a  Lord  of  Session,  styled  Lord  Bankton,*  a  well- 
known  lawyer.  He  had  sasine  on  the  2nd  June,  1743, 
of  Carrouchtrie.  Previously,  on  the  11th  September, 
1733,  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Patrick  M'Dowall  of 
Creichan,  had  sasine.  Andrew  M'Dowall  of  Kingseat 
(Peebleshire),  Advocate,  resigned  the  five  merk  land  of 
Creichan,  29th  November,  1743. 

Patrick,  styled  Advocate,  had  sasine  of  Culgroat,  1st  July, 
1749,  and  12th  June,  1758 ;  and  on  the  9th  January, 
1758,  of  Glentriploch.  John  M'Dowall,  nephew  of  the 
deceased  Robert  M'Dowall  of  Logan,  had  on  12th 
February,  1742,  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  Culgroat. 

Isabella,  married  William  Hamilton  of  Craichlaw. 

Sarah,  married  Charles  Hamilton  of  Craichlaw. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  married  Ainia,  daughter  of  Robert  John- 
stone of  Kelton,  about  1710.  His  father  executed  a  deed  of 
resignation,  upon  which  a  new  charter  was  expede,  by  which, 
on  the  26th  September,  1720,  Robert  M'Dowall  of  Logan,  John 
M'Dowall,  yr.  thereof,  and  Ann  Johnstone,  his  spouse,  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Logan.  John  appears  to  have 
succeeded  his  father  about  1729.  In  that  year,  26th  July,  he 
had  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Logan, 


*  Bankton  is  near  to  PrestonpaDs^  East  Lothian.     It  was  the  residence 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  there  in  1745. 
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in  which  he  is  styled  "  Joannis  M'Dowall  nunc  de  Logan.""  He 
had  issue — 

John,  who  succeeded. 

Patrick,  who  in  a  charter  of  resignation  of  Glentriploch, 

23rd  February,  1758,  is  styled  brother-german  of  John 

M*Dowall  of  Logan. 
Isobel,  married,  1743,  Andrew  Adair  of  Little  Genoch. 

John  succeeded  his  father  in  1754.  On  the  17th  June  he  is 
styled  of  Logan,  and  had  sasine  of  the  barony. 

On  the  17th  November,  1757,  he  again  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
and  barony,  and  Mrs.  Helen  fiuchan,  his  spouse,  of  an  annual 
rent  of  £100.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Greorge  Buchan  of  Kells. 
They  had  issue — 

Andrew. 

On  the  22nd  December,  1761,  he  had  sasine  of  Culgroat,  and  on 
the  12th  April,  1776,  of  Glentriploch.  Again,  on  the  23rd 
September,  1788,  he  had  sasine  of  Altoun,  commonly  called 
Maryport,  teinds  and  pertinents,  in  feu  charter  by  Robina  and 
Jean  Adair.  On  the  21st  November,  1793,  Andrew,  yr.  of 
Logan,  had  sasine  of  Glentriploch  (Mochrum),  Maryport  or 
Altoun,  Corgie,  and  others,  in  disposition  and  deed  of  entail  by 
John  M*Dowall,  his  father,  dated  14th  November,  1793;  also 
barony  of  Logan,  Cloynyard,  Culgroat,  MooU,  Cairn,  Croftregan, 
and  Coircroft,  on  Crown  charter,  dated  14th  November,  1793. 

Ajidrew  succeeded  his  father.  He  served  in  the  army,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was  M.P.  for  the  county  for 
some  time.  An  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  The  Book  of 
Burns^  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  for  the  Grampian  Club,  Vol.  I., 
p.  348,  in  which  he  is  styled  as  a  notorious  libertine,  and  to  have  so 
behaved  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Kennedy  of  Daljorrock 
— A  melancholy  story  which  is  expressed  by  fiurns  in  "Ye  banks 
and  braes  o^  bonnie  Doon.*"  She  was  known  to  him,  and  he  had 
previously  composed  in  her  praise  his  song  of  "  Young  Peggy 
blooms  our  bonniest  lass.""  The  result  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  we  quote  from. 

Colonel  M^Dowall  married  another,  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
Russell,  Dumfiies,  and  had  issue,  of  whom  James,  the  eldest, 
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bom  in  1796,  succeeded  in  1834.  He  joined  the  2nd  Life 
Guards  in  1819,  and  in  1845  he  became  Colonel  of  that  regiment. 
He  retired  in  1854.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  William 
Bamet,  Apeton,  and  had  issue — 

James,  who  succeeded. 

Jane,  who  married  Brevet  Lieut. -Colonel  Patrick  Stewart, 
Bengal  Engineers,  second  son  of  James  Stewart  6{ 
Caimsmuir.  He  died  at  Constantinople  in  1865.  She 
died  26th  December,  1895. 

Colonel  M'Dowall  died  on  the  20th  July,  1872,  and  was  buried 
ill  Kirkmaiden  Churchyard.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James, 
who  married  in  September,  1869,  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Buchan  Hepburn,  Baronet,  of  Smeaton-Hepbum,  etc., 
Haddingtonshire,  and  had  issue — 

Kenneth,  bom  6th  August,  1870. 
Nigel  Douglas,  bom  4th  February,  1872. 
Helen  Ethel. 

He  died  30th  October,  1896,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Kenneth. 

Besides  the  land  in  this  parish,  other  property  is  owned  in 
Stoneykirk  parish,  etc. 

Logan  House  is  a  good  country  mansion,  on  rising  ground  in 
a  park  well  wooded,  and  thriving  plantations.  Subsequent  to 
1872,  it  was  largely  added  to.  In  1684,  Symson  mentions  Logan 
House  as  one  of  the  principal  in  the  district,  then  occupied  by 
Patrick  M*Dowall.  A  portion  of  the  old  house  forms  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  garden  to  the  present  residence  on  the  east  side,  but 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  exact  period  when  it  was  built. 
Tradition  states  that  the  old  house  was  at  Eldrick,  which  Pont 
shows  as  having  a  house  with  trees  around.  The  family  account 
is  that  the  old  dwelling  was  called  Balzieland,  which  probably 
was  derived  from  the  Gaelic  baile  or  the  Norse  baeli,  the  Norse 
for  a  farm  or  dwelling.  Pont  shows  Logan,  but  merely  in  an 
ordinary  way,  and  not  as  of  importance,  the  situation  being 
between  two  places  called  Balkelly,  which  Tod  in  his  MS.  derives 
from  bail-cealla,  meaning  Kirktoun.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, to  be  from  the  Gaelic  baile-coille,  the  farm  at  the  wood. 
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The  derivation  of  Eldrick,  Elrig  or  Eldrig,  will  be  found  at  Cul- 
groat,  parish  of  Stoneykirk. 

Symson  also  mentions  Muntluck  Well,  situated  in  a  bog, 
"  which  was  marvellous  for  its  cures,  added  to  which  that  there 
was  a  rock  over  the  sea  which  continually  dropped  water,  summer 
and  winter,  and  any  person  troubled  with  chine-cough  could  be 
cured  by  simply  holding  up  his  (or  her)  mouth  and  allow  a  drop 
to  fall  in.*"  These  days  for  marvellous  cures  have  now  passed 
away. 

Not  far  from  Logan  House  there  is  a  curious  fish  pond,  formed 
out  of  the  rock,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  sea.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  as  to  the  position  of  the  fissure,  but  it  must  be 
below  low  water  mark.  The  pond  is  only  separated  from  the 
sea  by  the  rock.  It  is  well  filled  with  cod-fish,  which  are  very 
tame. 

The  following  are  the  armorial  bearings  borne  by  the 
M*Doualls  of  Ix)gan,  as  entered  in  the  Lord  Lyon's  office. 
Patrick  M*Dowall  of  Logan  bears,  azure ^  a  lyon  rampant,  argent ^ 
gorged  with  an  antique  crown,  or;  on  a  helmet  befitting  his 
degree,  with  a  mantle,  gules^  doubled,  argent^  and  on  a  wreath  of 
this  colour  is  set  for  his  crest,  two  lyons'  paws,  crossing  other  in 
saltyre  proper.     The  motto  in  an  escroll  "  vincere  vel  mori.*" 

Patrick  M*Dowall,  who  registered  these  arms,  was  in  possession 
of  Logan  from  1661  to  the  year  1699.  Another  matriculation 
follows,  in  which  Robert  M'Dowall  of  Logan  assumes  supporters. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Patrick,  and  was  in 
possession  from  1699  to  the  year  1741. 

The  said  Robert  M'Dowall  had,  ^^  azure ^  a  lyon  rampcmt 
argent^  crowned  with  an  antique  crown,  or ;  crest,  a  tiger's  head, 
erased,  crowned  with  an  imperiall  crown,  with  a  lyon's  paw 
issuing  from  a  cloud,  grasping  the  crown  from  the  tiger's  head  ; 
and,  in  an  escroll  above  this  motto,  *Usurparis  noli.'  Sup- 
porters, two  lyons  rampant,  crowned  with  antique  crowns,  proper, 
standing.     On  a  compartment  is  this  word,  *  Vincere.' " 

Before  closing  this  history,  we  may  mention  that  in  1849  or 
1850,  when  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  M'Neel  Caird  was  appointed 
the  factor  for  the  estate,  he  had  an  overhaul  of  the  family  papers, 
and  amongst  them  he  discovered  a  charter  which  created  much 
interest,  and  became  known  as  *^  the  Logan  Charter.^    A  tag 
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was  said  to  have  the  signature  of  Uchtred,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
and  considered  to  corroborate  the  belief  that  the  M'Dowalls 
were  descended  from  the  Lords  of  Galloway.  The  said  charter 
was  given  by  Mr.  Caird  to  Mr.  James  Drew  (now  of  Craigen- 
callie)  to  translate,  he  being  fresh  from  school. 

-We  have  already  mentioned,  under  our  account  of  the 
M^Doualls,  that  in  the  Ayr  and  Galloivay  Archccological  Col- 
hctiatiSy  Vol.  IV.,  published  in  1884,  there  is  an  article  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  giving  an  erroneous  description.  He  states 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  charter  refers  to  Kirkbride 
on  the  Logan  estate.  We  informed  him  of  his  mistake,  but  was 
too  late  to  stop  its  issue.  The  charter  refers  to  Blacket,  parish 
of  Urr. 

The  farms  in  this  parish,  now  belonging  to  the  Logan  estate, 
are  Alton,  Auchabrick,  Auchness,  Longrigg,  and  Fey,  Balgown, 
Castle  Clanyard,  Clanyard,  Faldow,  and  Glenfey,  Clash  Low, 
Kirkbryde,  Cowans,  and  High  Clash,  High  Currochtrie,  Mid  and 
Low  Currochtrie,  and  Kilstey,  Creechan,  Creechan  Park,  Curghie, 
High  Curghie,  Low  Slockmill,  High  Eldrig,  and  West  Myroch, 
Greenan,  Maryport,  Mull  of  Galloway,  Knockencule,  Portencorkie, 
Killumpha,  Terally,  Logan  Mains,  Altrostan,  etc.,  Inshanks, 
Garrochtree. 

In  regard  to  derivations,  we  may  state  that  Alton  is  from  the 
Gaelic  alltan,  a  little  mountain  stream,  one  of  which  exists. 
Auchabrick  appears  to  be  from  the  Gaelic  achadbraigh,  the 
upper  land  or  field.  Auchness  from  achadh-nes  the  land  at  the 
promontory.  Balgown  will  be  found  under  West  Corsewall, 
parish  of  Kirkcolm.  Clash  may  l^e  from  the  Gaelic  clas  or  dais, 
a  hollow,  etc.  Kirkbryde  is  given  in  our  account  of  the  parish  ; 
also  Killumpha,  etc.,  Terally,  etc.  Carrochtrie  is  given  as  Kor- 
rachty  by  Pont,  and  adjoining  there  is  also  Garachty  and 
Garrochtrie,  evidently  one  and  the  same,  as  Kirrouchtrie,  parish 
of  MinnigafF,  where  the  derivation  will  be  found.  Kilstey  seems 
to  be  Gaelic  and  Norse.  Tod  renders  it  cil-steigh,  kirk  or 
burying  place  of  foundation.  This  we  do  not  follow  ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  church.  It  may  be  from  the  Gaelic  coille,  a  wood, 
and  the  Norse  suffix  stin,  a  sheep-pen,  or  from  steim,  a  stone, 
referring  to  some  runic  stone.  Creichan  is  rendered  by  Tod 
from  criche,  a  bum ;  but  we  think  it  is  more  likely  to  be  from 
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creachan,  the  Gaelic  for  a  rock,  etc.  Curghie  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  caer  from  cuthair,  a  fort,  etc.  Slock  will  be 
found  under  Cairngaan,  etc.  Eldrick  or  Eldrig  will  be  found 
under  Culgroat,  parish  of  Stoneykirk,  and  Myroch  under  Awkirk, 
in  the  same  parish.  Grennan  is  from  the  Norse  graeun,  green  of 
verdure.  Knockencule  is  probably  from  the  Gaelic  cnocan- 
coille,  the  little  hill  with  the  wood,  or  cnocan-cuil,  the  little 
hill  in  the  comer.  Portencorkie  and  Inshanks  will  be  found 
under  Clanyard.  For  Altrostran,  see  Bartrostan  under  Bar- 
vennan,  pansh  of  Penninghame. 


DRUMMORE. 


This  property  is  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Mull 
of  Galloway,  and  the  seaport  village  of  I^mmore  has  a  small 
coasting  trade.  To  whom  the  lands  belonged  of  old  we  have  not 
discovered.  The  Adairs  were  in  possession  in  1484.  (See  Duns- 
key,  Portpatrick).  In  1513  we  find  Ninian  Edgar,  younger  of 
Creaken,  which  apparently  is  an  error  for  Adair.  Ninian  Adair,, 
younger  of  Kinhilt,  is  stated  to  have  lived  for  a  long  time  at 
Drummore,  and  he  signed  a  charter  there,  dated  25th  April,  1588. 

On  the  31st  October,  1607,  George  was  served  heir  to  his^ 
father,  Alexander  Gordon,  in  the  lands  of  Drummore,  Kildonan,. 
Auchnault,  Camgayne,  and  Inchanke.  Also,  on  the  30th 
August,  1642,  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Arreawland,  nephew  of  John 
Kennedy  of  Creichane,  succeeded  to  the  above-mentioned  lands. 
Previously  there  was  a  reversion,  dated  in  February,  1634,  by 
Patrick  Schang  and  Bessie  M'Cpmb,  his  spouse,  of  the  lands  of 
Kildonane  to  James  Gordon  ;  and  another  in  February,  1636,  by 
Jean  M'Comb  and  Adam  Williamson  her  spouse,  to  John 
Gordon,  of  the  half  of  the  lands  of  Kildonan.  These,  however^ 
could  only  have  been  as  securities,  for,  on  the  30th  June,  1642,. 
and  again  on  the  5th  December,  1663,  William  Adair  of  Kinhilt,. 
had  sasine  of  the  lands.  His  younger  brother,  Alexander,  lived 
at  Drummore.  On  the  23rd  May,  1648,  Thomas  was  served 
heir  to  his  father,  Gilbert  Adair,  in  the  two-and-a-half  merk 
land  of  Cardyne. 

The  next  we  find  is  William  Adair,  only  lawful  son  to  Mr. 
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William  Adair,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ayr,  who  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  "  Drummoir,  Kildonan,  Cullines,  Cardrain,  maner 
place,  houses,  yairds,  and  pertinents.""  On  the  30th  October, 
1699,  Alexander  Adair  of  Drumniore,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Caidrein  and  others,  In  1673,  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Patrick  Agnew  of  Sheuchan,  when  the  lands  of  Cardyne  were 
settled  on  her. 

In  1711,  we  find  Mr.  Alexander  Adair  of  Drummoi*e,  mention 
of  whom  has  been  given  as  the  last  in  possession. 

It  would  appear  that  the  connection  of  the  Adairs  with 
Dnimmore  ceased  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
On  the  9th  June,  1714,  James  Dairy m pie  of  Dunraget,  parish  of 
Glenluce,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  High  and  Laigh  Drunmiore, 
High  and  Laigh  Kildonane,  and  others;  and  on  the  6th  January, 
1715,  Patrick  Heron  of  that  Ilk  had  sasine  of  Drunnnore,  etc. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  been  merely  as  security,  for,  on  the 
8th  Januar}',  1715,  Margaret  Agnew  (wife  of  Alexander  xVdair 
of  Dnimmore  already  mentioned)  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Calleynes,  Camgarroch,  and  Cardyne. 

The  Dalryniples  had  got  a  hold  over  the  proptTty,  and  they 
kept  it.  On  the  22nd  August,  1733,  Sir  Robei-t  Dalryinple  of 
Castletown  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Drunnnore ;  and  on  the 
same  day,  Sir  John  Dalryniple  of  C'ouslanil,  of  the  lands  of 
Calnies  and  Clashant.  On  the  9th  l)ecenilx*r,  1735,  a  reversion 
was  executed  by  Charles  Cuninghaine  of  Drongan,  in  favour  of 
John,  Earl  of  Stair,  of  the  lands  of  High  and  Laigh  Kildonane  ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  William  Dalryniple,  advocate,  made  a 
reversion  of  the  lands  of  Calnies  and  Clashant  to  John  M*l)o\vall 
of  Freugh  ;  again,  on  the  4th  May,  1753,  Hew  I)alryini)le  of 
Grumore  (l)nnnnioR')^  one  of  the  senatoi-s  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice, hatl  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Drunnnore  in  life  ivnt,  and  Major 
Robert  Horn,  his  son,  in  fee.  David  Dalryniple,  advm^ate,  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Cardraine  and  Cairngarroch  ;  while  under 
the  same  (Lite,  John  Dalryniple  of  Stair,  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
last  mentioneil :  and  on  the  23rtl  January,  1754,  of  the  lands  of 
Dnimmore.  With  John  Dalryniple  of  Stair,  the  lands  of  Drum- 
more  reverted  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  are  still  possessetl  by 
them.  The  formidable  army  of  lawyers  in  the  Dalryniple  family 
is  to  a  small  extent  also  shown  here. 
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While  in  possession  of  Drummore,  there  were  several  offshoots 
from  the  Adairs.  The  first  we  meet  with  is  Patrick  Adair,  who 
had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Altoune,  26th  January,  1614.  In 
that  document  he  is  described  as  "fratri  Willielmi  Adair  de 
Kinhilt.*"  At  the  first  accounting  by  William  Abbot  of  Dun- 
drennan,  under  date  4th  November,  1456,  it  is  stated  that  the 
lands  of  Altoune  were  in  the  hands  of  Cristiane  Adair,  though 
they  belonged  to  the  King,  and  the  83s.  and  4d.  land  was  in  the 
hands  of  Fergus  M*Gachin  in  impigment  of  the  late  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  husband  of  Cristiane  Adair. 

According  to  the  Chamberlain  Rolls,  these  lands,  though 
belonging  to  the  King,  were  in  the  hands  of  Cristiane  Adair  in 
1457,  whose  husband  was  the  late  Gilbert  Kennedy.  After  her 
death  they  were  to  revert  to  the  King,  which  probably  was  the 
case. 

Patrick  would  appear  to  have  been  the  son  of  John  Adair 
(second  son  of  Ninian  Adair  of  Kinhilt)  who  mairied  Christian 
Dunbar,  one  of  the  heir  portioners  of  Loch.  John  Adair  is  said 
to  have  acquired  the  lands  of  Mary  port  in  Ireland,  but  this  we 
think  is  a  mistake,  for  the  lands  of  Altoun  were  called  Maryport, 
and  the  beautiful  bay  of  that  name  are  in  this  parish. 

A  long  blank  follows.  The  next  we  trace  is  Robei-t  Adair  of 
Maryport,  who  on  the  10th  November,  1714,  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Milton  alias  Maryport,  on  a  precept  furth  of  the 
Chancery ;  and  on  the  18th  November  of  that  year,  Janet 
M'Culloch,  probably  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the  same  lands. 
On  the  11th  July,  1761,  John  Adair  of  Altoune,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Robert,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Altoune. 
He  appears  to  have  left  no  issue.  Robina  Adair,  spouse  of 
George  Somerville  of  Airhouse,  and  Jean  Adair,  were  served 
heir-portioners  of  their  brother,  John  Adair,  late  of  Maryport,  on 
the  15th  May,  1783. 

We  next  find  that  on  the  23rd  September,  1788,  Charies 
Brown  of  Coalston,  and  Christian  his  only  daughter,  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Altoune,  on  a  Crown  charter  of  assignation  by 
Robina  and  Jean  Adair.  Of  the  same  date,  John  M'Dowall  of 
Logan  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Altoune,  commonly  called 
Maryport,  teinds  and  pertinents,  in  feu  charter  by  Robina  and 
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Jean  Adair.  Since  that  time  it  has  formed  part  of  the  Logan 
estate. 

Hie  nert  ofishoot  found  by  us  is  Adair  of  Corgie,  who  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  third  son  of  Ninian  Adair  of  Kinhilt,  and  to 
have  married  one  of  the  Stewarts  of  Garlies.  Here  again  there 
18  a  blank,  for  the  next  traced  is  William  Adair,  who,  on  the 
16th  August,  1684,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Carghie ;  Janet 
MK]!ulloch,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  at  the  same  time  of  the  lands 
in  life  rent. 

Then  on  the  10th  June,  1670,  William  Adair  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Carghie ;  and  on  the  12th  July,  1692,  also  of  the  lands 
of  Blair  in  the  parish  of  Stoneykirk.  William  Adair,  younger, 
married  Jean  M^Dowall,  who  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Carghie 
in  life  rent,  4th  May,  1714.  They  were  succeeded  by  James 
Adair,  no  doubt  their  son,  who  is  styled  of  Corgie,  and  had 
sasine  of  the  lands,  21st  October,  1724.  Then  we  find  that,  on 
the  24th  March,  1753,  and  again  on  the  25th  November,  1771, 
Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Andrew  Adair  of  Little  Genoch,  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Corgie,  etc.  On  the  26th  June,  1792, 
James  Adair  of  Corgie,  one  of  His  Majesty'^s  Sergeants-at-Law  in 
London,  had  sasine  of  the  five  merk  land  of  Corgie,  as  heir  of 
his  grandfather,  on  precept  of  clare  comtai  by  James  Adair  ;  and 
on  the  24th  August,  1792,  John  M'Dowall  of  I^)gan  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Corgie,  teinds,  etc.,  on  disposition  by  James 
Adair.  Since  that  time  Corgie  has  Ixfloiiged  to  the  I^ogan 
estate. 

Another  offshoot  was  styled  of  Cardryne.  The  first  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  fifth  son  of  Ninian  Adair  of  Kinhilt  ;  of  this 
branch  few  traces  are  to  be  found.  Thomas  Adair  of  Cardryne 
is  8er\ecJ  heir  of  Gilbert  Adair,  his  father,  in  the  two-and-a-half 
merk  land  of  Cardryne,  23rd  May,  1648 ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of 
them.  It  is  probable  from  the  failure  of  heirs,  or  other  cause, 
that  the  property  reverted  to  the  Druininore  family.  In  a  sasine 
dated  March,  1684,  it  formed  a  portion  of  that  property. 

The  lands  now  forming  the  estate  of  Drummore,  owned  by  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  are  Cardryne,  and  Cardrain,  Knowes,  East,  West, 
and  Mid  Moatloch,  Caimgarroch,  Killiness,  High  and  Low 
Drummore,  Kildonan,  etc.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic 
Dniim-mor,  the  big  ridge,  although  it  scarcely  seems  to  merit 
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the  appellation.  The  highest  land  may  be  from  250  to  300  feet. 
Pont  spells  Cardrain  or  Cardryne,  as  Kardryin,  which  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Gaelic  cathair,  which  signifies  caer,  a  fort,  etc., 
and  druim,  a  ridge.  We  have  found  it  given  from  carrdi-aig- 
hean,  the  rock  or  fort  of  the  blackthorns,  which  has  the  merit  of 
being  fanciful.  The  derivation  of  Caimgarroch  will  be  found 
under  Garthland,  parish  of  Stoneykirk.  Pont  renders  Kilness  or 
Killiness  as  Kellyness,  thus  naming  it  Kelly's  point,  the  latter 
being  a  Galloway  surname.  This  probably  he  did  not  mean  to 
convey.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  prefix  we  have  in  kil  a 
corruption  of  cill,  a  church  or  cell,  and  the  suffix  ness  from  the 
Norse  nes,  a  headlcmd.  The  ancient  chapels  of  Saints  Madan 
and  Mary  were  near  to,  from  one  of  which  the  name  Chapelpoint 
was  no  doubt  given.  An  account  of  Kildonan  will  be  found 
under  Kirkcolm  parish. 

The  very  small  portion  that  remains  of  Drummore  Castle,  is 
surrounded  by  farm  buildings.  When  Symson  wrote  in  1684, 
the  castle,  or  tower,  was  then  habitable,  and  owned  by  Adair  of 
Kinhilt. 


CLANYARD    OR    CLOXYARD. 

The  firet  that  we  find  of  this  property  is  about  the  year  1490, 
when  Alexander  Gordon  of  Auchenreoch,  parish  of  Urr,  second  son 
of  William  Gordon  of  Stitchell,  Roxburghshire,  and  Lochinvar, 
parish  of  Dairy,  became  the  owner.  It  was  a  five  merk  land 
property.  We  next  learn  that  Alexander,  son  of  John  Gordon 
of  Auchenreoch,  had  a  charter  of  alienation,  dated  1st  June> 
1551,  confirming  to  him  and  his  spouse,  Janet  Crawfurd,  the  five 
merk  land  of  Portencorkie,  etc. ;  also  a  charter  confirming  to 
him  and  his  spouse,  the  five  merk  land  of  Kirkbride,  and  four 
merk  land  of  Garrochtrie.  He  married  secondly,  in  1592^ 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  and 
widow  of  Alexander  M'Kie  of  Largs.  She  received  a  life  interest 
in  the  lands  of  Portencorkie  and  Garrochtrie.  Under  her  fii^st 
marriage  settlement,  she  held  for  life  the  lands  of  Largs,  etc.^ 
parish  of  Minnigaft*. 

Very  little  can  be  gathered  about  the  family,  but  from  what 
appears  they  seem  to  have  been  prosperous. 
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We  6iid  oo  the  11th  Norember,  1634«  a  renandatioo  by 
Willuun  GoidoD  of  CnichlAv,  of  the  lands  of  Corraditne,  in 
&TOur  of  John  Gonkm  (he  had  a  reversion  of  Kildonan  in 
Febraanr,  1636.     See  Dmmmore.) 

It  b  stated  that  the  Gordons  of  Clanvard  aided  in  an  heire^s^ 
Also,  that  another  of  the  family  tried  to  cany  her  off  by  force, 
when  her  guardian,  Alexander  M^Dovall  of  Logan,  went  to  the 
rescue,  and  overtook  the  party  on  the  sea-shore  near  Killeser ;  a 
conflict  ensued,  when  the  heiress  was  recovered,  but  her  deliverer, 
M^'Dowall  of  Logan,  was  slain.  According  to  the  tradition,  about 
forty  fell,  and  finom  thirty  to  forty  small  cairns  still  remain  to 
point  out  the  graves  of  the  slain.  The  situation  is  a  small 
plantation  at  the  road-side  close  to  the  sea-shore.  It  is  supposed 
by  us  that  William  Grordon  of  Penningfaame  must  have  been  the 
aggressor.  He  died  in  1660,  but  whether  by  a  natural,  or 
violent  death,  is  not  mentioned. 

On  the  2Srd  December,  1641,  William  M'Cullocb  possessed 
the  farm  of  Inschanks,  and  in  February',  1674,  James  MKDuUoch, 
^  son  and  heir  to  umqle  William  MKTullocb  of  Inschanks,  of  the 
20s.  4<1.  land  of  Inschanks."" 

The  next  we  find  is  under  date  the  2drd  May,  1662,  when 
Alexander  Gordon  of  Park  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Corrochtrie 
and  Clonyard.  He  was  son  of  John  Gordon,  to  whom  he  was 
served  heir  on  the  22nd  February,  1687,  and  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Clonyard,  on  the  9th  May  following.  By  sasine  dated 
6th  April,  1692,  of  the  lands  of  Clonyard  in  favour  of  Grizzell 
M'Culloch,  we  are  informed  that  she  was  the  relict  of  the  said 
Alexander.  He,  therefore,  must  have  died  about  this  time. 
To  which  family  Grizzell  M'Culloch  belonged  is  unknown  to  us. 

There  are  a  number  of  what  are  supposed  to  have  been  wad- 
sets, viz.,  on  the  10th  March,  1665,  David  M'Dowall  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Corrochtrie,  Portencorkie,  etc.  So  had  Elizabeth 
Adair  of  the  lands  of  Portencorkie,  under  date  30th  October, 
1665.  On  the  7th  January,  1670,  Andrew  M'Dowall  is  seised 
in  the  lands  of  Clonyard  and  others.  Following  all  this  we  find 
a  reversion  and  disposition  in  May,  1677,  from  Alexander 
M*Culloch  of  Emerustrall,  to  John  Gordon  of  Clonyard,  of  the 
**  five  nierk  lands  of  Clonyard,  Mylne  thereof,  five  merk  lands  of 
Portencorkie,  five  merk  land  of  Corrochtrie,  the  ten  merk  and  a 
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half  nierk  of  Achearight  and  Carrenagaven,  the  two  and  half 
merk  land  of  Inschanks,  the  two  and  half  merk  land  of  Karne, 
Mylne  land,  and  others;'*  and  again  in  June  following,  a  re- 
version from  Andrew  M*Dowall,  brother-german  to  Patrick 
M'Dowall  of  Logan,  to  John  Gordon  of  Clonyard,  of  the  lands 
of  Clonyard,  Portmearkie,  Craiganeand,  and  Aochmach,  In- 
schanks, and  teinds  thereof.  On  the  2nd  March,  1697,  Alex- 
ander M*Dowall  of  Corrachtrie  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Carngluan.  Then  on  the  8th  May,  1711,  Alexander  Laurie  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Clonyard. 

The  next  we  trace  is  in  a  sasine  dated  21st  November,  1793, 
which  gives  us  Alexander  M*Dowall,  younger  of  Logan,  of  the 
lands  and  estate  of  Clonyard  and  others.  With  the  M*Do walls 
it  still  remains,  forming  a  part  of  the  Logan  estate,  excepting 
the  farms  of  East  and  West  Caimgaan,  Auchneight,  and  Flock, 
which  were  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  John  M'Taggart  of 
Ardwall,  or  his  father,  and  now  owned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ommanay.   . 

The  castle,  but  probably  more  of  a  tower  or  keep,  was  built 
by  the  Gordons.  Previously  they  dwelt  in  a  house  a  little 
further  to  the  south.  Extravagance,  it  is  stated,  brought  them 
to  ruin.  Symson,  in  1684,  writes  that  the  said  castle  was  then 
somewhat  ruinous.  A  portion  is  stated  to  have  been  removed  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  the  new  house  of  Logan.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  building  was  not  very  old. 

A  bell  cast  for  Nichol  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie  in   1554,  and 

obtained  from  him  by  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  by  whom  it 

was   given   to  Gordon   of  Clonyard,  at   last  became  the 

parish  bell.     Under  the  parish  we  have  given  an  account. 

Pont  in  his  map  spells  Portencorkie,  Portinkorky.  In  this 
word  we  have  probably  a  compound  from  the  Gaelic  puirtcan,  a 
harbour  or  little  haven,  and  coirce,  com,  that  is  the  com  haven. 
It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  from  the  rock  at  this  bay  being 
tinted  with  red  (no  doubt  from  the  action  of  iron  ore,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Kirkcudbrightshire),  that  corkie  is  from  the  Gaelic  for 
purple  or  crimson.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  word  is  corcuir,  and 
used  for  a  dye  obtained  from  a  white  moss  scurf,  found  on  large 
stones.  Inschanks  is  spelled  Inschaes  by  Pont.  This  may  be 
from  the  Graelic  innse,  an  inch  or  plain,  and  the  Cymric  sinach,  a 
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landmark,  a  ridge,  or  perhaps  from  the  Gaelic  innseach  for 
peninsular,  etc.  Although  ^^arfely  coming  under  these  dedica- 
tions, yet  close  to,  there  are  places  called  Inch  more  {Innse-mor)j 
Inchgown  (Innsc-gja)^  Inchroitieas,  a  field  at  vSlock  farm 5  which  is 
divided  from  Insehatiks  by  a  burn ;  and  Inchmulloch,  the  name 
of  a  croft*  This,  and  the  names  of  some  other  places,  now 
oljsolete^  are  learned  from  Tod's  MS,  The  word  inch  was  thus 
CO  mm  on  here,  anil  used  as  in  other  parU  of  Scotland  to  places 
inland.  A*s  will  be  found  under  Sorby*  in  the  parish  of  that 
naitie,  the  inch  there  we  believe  to  Ije  a  corruption  of  the  Norse 
word  engi,  meadow  land,  and  the  same  may  be  found  to  apply 
here.  It  has  been  given  as  derived  from  uinnsean,  an  ash  tree- 
In  regard  to  Clanyard  or  Clonyard,  s|ielled  Kloynard  by  I*ont,  it 
is  prolmbly  a  corruption  from  the  Noi*se  word  klungr,  for 
brambles,  or  any  rough  ground,  crags,  or  rocks.  Another 
opinion  gives  it  from  cluan  ard,  high  meadow.  Tod  in  his 
MS,  derives  it  from  glenarcU  deep  glen,  but  the  suffix  has  an 
opposite  meaning,  being  a  hill,  etc.  In  the  parish  of  Col  vend, 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  there  is  another  place  called  Clonyard,  near 
to  Auchenskeoch,  the  land  abounding  with  thunis,  which  to  some 
extent  supports  the  idea  that  the  Clonyard  here  is  fn>m  klungr, 
already  mentioned, 

Clanyard,  with  the  farms  attached,  now  forms  part  of  the 
Logan  estate. 


CAlttKGEAK,  ETC, 

The  farms  in  this  parish,  which  belong  to  the  Ardwall  estate 
in  Stoneykirk  parish,  owned  by  I^Irs.  Ommanev  M^'Taggart,  are 
Cairngean,  Auchncight,  and  Slock*  The  particulars,  so  far  as 
known,  have  been  already  given  under  Clonyard, 

The  name  Cairngean,  l>y  which  one  (formerly  two,  east  and 
west)  of  the  farms  is  known,  woidd  appear  to  Ix?  derived  from 
cairn}  with  the  Nor^e  suffix  gja,  corrupted  to  gean  in  this 
instance,  meaning  a  chasm  or  rift  in  the  rocks,  etc.*  or  in  Lowland 
Scottish,  geo,  a  deep  hollow*  Pont  spells  the  name  as  Karnga* 
which  confirms  w^hat  vve  give.  Auchneiglit,  spelled  Acheiacht 
by  Pont,  is  from  the  Gaelic  achadh,  a  field,  etc**  and  we  think 
nochd,  bare,  unsheltered.     It  has  also  been  given  as  achadh-n-a^hju 
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the  field  of  the  horses.  Tod  in  his  MS.  mentions  that  on  the 
top  of  Ben-na-veoch  on  this  farm,  there  was  the  Clath-Brath,  or 
Stone  of  Judgment.     It  has  disappeared. 

At  Auchneight,  the  foundations  of  a  building  were,  if  not 
still,  to  be  traced,  and  locally  called  the  hunting  seat  of  the 
M*Cullochs.  More  probably  their  residence.  Part  of  the  walls 
were  standing  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  but  as 
usual  were  utilised  for  building  purposes  elsewhei*e. 

Slock,  sometimes  found  misspelled  as  Flock,  is  from  the  Gaelic 
sloe,  a  hollow,  a  dell,  also  a  pool,  or  marsh.  As  rendered  by 
Jamieson,  it  is  slak  or  slack,  and  means  an  opening  in  the  higher 
part  of  a  mountain,  a  gap,  a  pass ;  also  a  morass. 


PARISH  OF  STONEYKIRK. 


PARISH   OF  STONEYKIRK. 

The  name  of  this  parish  is  believed  to  have  been  obtained  from 
the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  hence  its  contracted  form 
of  Stainie  or  Stoneykirk.  In  the  Wigtonshire  Quarter  Sessions 
Book  from  1746  to  1785,  we  found  it  always  written  as  Stephen- 
kirk,  up  to  7th  September,  1773. 

In  opposition  to  its  dedication  to  St.  Stephen,  it  has  been 
urged  that  in  charters  under  the  Great  Seal,  viz.,  13th  November, 
1546,  28th  May,  1558,  21st  August,  1559,  22nd  May,  1576, 
24th  February,  1586-7,  and  13th  November,  1591,  it  is  given  as 
Stenakere,  Stanykirk,  Stennabar  (Stennakar  ?),  Stenikirk,  Sten- 
nakar,  and  Stannykirk.  Such  spellings,  however,  written  in 
Edinburgh  (no  doubt)  convey  no  authority,  and  as  little  sense. 

The  parishes  were  fixed  in  extent  after  the  churches  were 
built,  the  owners  giving  tithes  of  their  lands  for  the  use  of  the 
Church.  The  system  seems  to  have  sprung  into  existence  from 
and  subsecjuent  to  the  reign  of  King  David  I.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  correct  information  to  be  had,  and  no  **  Antiqua 
Taxatio^  for  the  diocese  of  Galloway  to  be  found.  We  feel 
satisfied,  after  careful  investigation  and  consideration,  that  the 
ancient  Church  of  Toskerton,  dedicated,  as  we  believe,  to  Saint 
Martin,  and  by  corruption,  called  Kirkmadrine,  still  known  as 
such,  existed  long  before  Saint  Stephen^  now  known  as  Stoney- 
kirk. 

To  confine  our  present  remarks  to  the  derivations  of  Stoney- 
kirk, we  may  state  that  there  were  several  Saint  Stephens.  The 
first  is  well  known  to  all  re^iders  of  the  New  Testament.  Then 
there  was  Stephen,  Pope  and  Martyr,  who  died  in  257.  There 
were  other  five  of  the  name  who  were  foreigners,  excepting  the 
Abbot  of  Citeaux  Champagne  (?),  a  native  of  England,  who  died 
in  1138.  The  other  four  range  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
centuries.  To  which  of  them  it  was  dedicated  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state;  but  we  should  suppose  either  of  the  first  two 
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named.  The  present  parish  comprehends  the  old  parishes  of  St. 
Stephen,  Toskerton,  so  called  from  the  hamlet  with  that  name, 
and  Clackshant,  or  the  holy  stone.  The  site  of  the  latter  church 
is  on  Clayshant  farm,  nothing  of  which  now  remains  but  a  moss- 
covered  stone  here  and  there  to  mark  the  spot.  As  already 
stated,  they  comprehend  the  present  parish.  Before  the  Refor- 
mation, the  said  churches  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Whithorn. 
The  patronage  of  old  pertained  to  the  Lords  of  Galloway,  and  by 
the  forfeiture  of  Douglas  in  1455,  it  fell  to  the  King.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  granted  to  Gilbert  MacDowall  of  Ravenston 
and  Freugh.  In  1583  it  was  conveyed  to  Uchtred  MacDowall  of 
Garthland  by  Mary  MacDowall,  heiress  of  Freugh,  with  the 
consent  of  her  husband,  and  it  remained  with  that  family.  In 
Bagimont's  Roll  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  Stoneykirk  was  taxed 
at  £^  13s.  4d.  At  the  Reformation,  the  Church  lands  of  Clach- 
shant  were  gi'anted  in  fee-firm  to  MacDowall  of  Freugh,  and 
those  of  Toskerton  were  leased  to  M'Culloch  of  Ardwall,  by  the 
vicar  for  twenty  merks  a  year. 

The  union  of  the  parishes  occurred  about  1650,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  churches  of  Toskerton  and  Clachshant  were  neglected 
and  became  ruins. 

•  ITie  patronage  was  shared  between  MacDowall  of  Freugh,  and 
the  then  Bishop  of  Galloway.  In  1689,  the  share  of  the  latter 
went  to  the  Crown. 

The  right  of  presentation  became  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
the  MacDowalls  of  Freugh  and  the  MacDowalls  of  Garthland,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  new  church  was  built  in  1827. 
The  manse  was  erected  about  1790,  and  various  alterations,  etc., 
were  carried  out  in  1795-96. 

We  will  now  refer  to  interesting  matters  connected  with  the 
parish.  On  the  Mains  of  Balgreggan  there  is  the  supposed  site 
of  a  church  or  chapel  called  Kirkmagill.  The  supposed  site  is  on 
a  hillock  with  timber,  behind  the  farm-house.  Adjoining  is 
Kirkmagill  farm.  We  doubt  very  much  that  such  a  kirk  or 
chapel  ever  existed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  state  that 
there  was  an  Irish  Saint  Maguil,  who  was  a  confessor  and  recluse 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  about  the  year  685.  The  sufHx  gill 
might  also  be  assumed  to  be  the  Gaelic  gil  from  geal,  meaning 
white,  etc.,  and  thus  from  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  named  the 
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white  chapel ;  but  no  trace  of  such  a  building  can  l)e  founi 
The  word  kirk  wai*  not  known  to  l*oiit.  The  place  in  his  map  is 
called  Kyrmagill  and  Kirmagil],  in  the  same  way  aa  we  have 
Kirrout'htriL\  etc.  The  kir  in  tliis  «ea%e  is  a  corniption  of  caer 
fi-oiii  the  (laelic  cathaii%  a  fortre?i*,  a*  also  a  marsh,  a  bog; 

The  M'Gilla  are  nmnerous  in  Gallowaj,  and  probably  had 
their  orinjin  from  Gillc^  a  Norseman ,  who  iriarried  the  ?iiblcr  of 
Sigurd  IL  of  Orkney,  and  who  acted  m  hin  lieutenant  in  tiie 
Sudreys^  etc.  We  may  mention  that  there  in  a  family  mimed 
GilU  stated  to  have  had  land  fri  Devonshire  mnee  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen  (a,d.  1135  to  1154)^  and  to  be  of  Saxoti  origin. 
Now  Devonsuhirc  was  over-mn  by  the  Dane^.  The  word  Saxon 
ha**  been  used  erroneously  to  an  exter^t  to  which  few  ai^  cog- 
nis^mt^  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  of  Norse  or 
Datiish  origin.  Worsaae,  in  his  i/anof  and  Nonteffiam^  men- 
tions that  an  Iri.shniau  named  Harold  Ciille  t^tne  forward  and 
passed  himself  off  as  the  son  of  Magriu;*  by  an  tri.sh  woman,  and 
after  proving  hi^  descent  by  walking  ovir  refl-bot  iron,  actually 
became  King  of  NorwaVf  and  left  it  ^s  an  inheritance  to  hie 
family.  In  1140,  it  U  also  mentiiURd  that  Gillc,  or  Gill)ert,  the 
**  Ostmensi  *"  Bishop  of  Limerick,  died.  As  will  be  seen  in  our 
notfee  of  the  Earb  of  Stair,  parish  of  Inch,  one  of  the  M^Gilii ' 
fnmi  tTallowny  was  created  Viscount  Oxenfoord^  in  1629,  and  the 
property- is  now  owned  by  the  SUiir  family. 

On  the  Ordnance  Map  (no  doubt  taken  from  the  Valuation 
Roll),  a  place  called  Kirkelauchline  is  shown,  but  no  such  saint 
sm  ClauchHne  or  l^uchline  in  to  be  found,  nor  can  sense  be  made 
of  it  in  any  way  as  to  kirk.  It  is  an  error.  In  Pontes  Survey  it 
is  distinctly  given  as  Kirlochlyu,  also  Kierlachlyn  ;  and  an  kir  is 
a  contraction  (not  uncommon)  of  caer,  from  the  Gaelic  cathair,  a 
fortress,  th*?  naniL-  In  solved  fi'om  the  fact  uf  an  ancient  fort 
having  stood  on  tlie  lands.  The  Kituation  of  thi.^  fort  is  on  a 
frowning  cliff  on  a  lieadland.  It  ajjjiears  to  have  been  of  con- 
sideraiilc  sixe.  There  is  no  manunry  left,  but  landward,  as  is 
still  ohe^ervable^  it  was  defended  by  three  deep  fosses  and  walls, 
The  suffix,  or  other  word,  laucbline,  in  also  from  the  Gaelic, 
Jieing  a  corruption  of  lochlin,  the  Scandinavian  for  Norsinnen, 
We  Imve  thus  in  Gaelic  kirlachlin,  for  town  or  scttlenjcnt,  or,  as 
already  stated,  from  the  ancient  fort  on  the  cliff.     It  in  known  to 
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the  people  around  as  the  kempes,  which  in  Norse  tneans  a 
warrior.  Eirlauchlin,  or,  as  Pont  gives  it,  Kierlachljm,  is  clearly 
the  castle  or  settlement  of  the  Norsemen.  One  who  is  fond  of 
speculative  derivations  gives  it  from  the  surname  Lauchlan, 
which  has  no  meaning  here.  We  have  also  from  Kirlochin  as 
corruptions  Gariochloyne  or  Garochloyne,  which  appear  to  be 
identical. 

At  Kildonan  no  remains  of  a  religious  building  are  to  be 
found,  but  that  a  chapel  did  stand  there  is  believed.  An 
account  of  this  saint  will  be  found  under  Kirkcolm  parish. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the 
parish,  which  is  situated  south-west  of  South  Caimweil,  or  south- 
east of  Challoch  farmhouses.  As  a  church  it  has  long  been 
disused,  but  the  ruins,  with  the  burial  ground,  are  full  of  interest. 
We  refer  to  Toskerton  Church,  or  Kirkmadrine  as  it  is  now  called. 
The  burial  ground  is  still  used.  It  is  one  of  the  three  churches 
which,  with  Kirkmaiden  parish,  Chalmers  and  other  writers  have 
assumed  as  dedicated  to  Saint  Medan,  corrupting  Modan,  the 
correct  name,  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Under  Kirkmaiden  parish 
we  have  given  full  particulars  in  regard  to  this  subject.  Here 
we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  saying  that  we  disagree  in  the 
most  positive  form  in  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  Chalmers 
and  others  following  him. 

The  Kirkmadrine  church  in  this  parish  has  attracted  more 
than  usual  attention  especially  out  of  Galloway,  from  the  acci- 
dental discovery  by  Dr.  Mitchell  of  three  stones  with  inscriptions 
on  them,  pointing  to  a  very  early  period.  In  regard  to  this 
interesting  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Stuart's 
valuable  work,  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  He  states : 
"  No.  1  is  a  hard  rounded  block  of  whinstone.  The  letters  of 
of  the  inscription  are  distinctly  cut.  The  monogram,  with 
enclosing  circle,  are  cut  in  broad  shallow  lines  on  both  faces 
of  the  stone.  No.  3  is  a  stone,  of  exactly  similar  character, 
but  much  more  worn  and  destroyed,  and  the  letters  of  the 
inscription  are  cut  in  a  ruder  and  more  irregular  manner.  These 
monuments  .  .  .  are  of  a  character  entirely  different  from 
any  others  in  Scotland,  and  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with 
many  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  in  Inscriptions  Chretitnnes 
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dt  til  Gaule  ankrieure^  an  VIIL*  Skcle  (par  Edmond  le  Blaut, 
Paris,  ia56). 

*^The  Hrst  slab  has  on  both  ffict?s  a  inono^am  of  the  name  of 
Chriat*  foruJttl  of  the  Greek  letters  X  and  P  witliin  a  cittrle*  In 
one  of  the  circles  are  the  Greek  letters  Alpha  aiid  Omega 
(A  et  ii\  the  last  letter  being  nearly  effaced.  He^t^  the  X  is 
made  upright,  and  iti  this  shape  is  ahuost  ec|ually  common  with 
that  bome  upon  the  liihnrum  of  Constantine,  on  which  the  X  ia 
of  the  u^oal  form.  It  is  also  of  ecfual  antiquity  with  it^  instances 
of  Ma  use  occurring  both  on  the  wall  paintings  and  instTiptions 
of  the  catacotnbH  of  Home,  and  upon  the  small  lamps  found  in 
the  (graves  of  the  early  Christians.  It  occurs  in  lx>th  forms,  and 
with  and  without  a  circle,  on  many  of  the  early  monuments  of 
Gaul,  figured  in  the  work  of  Blaut  It  is  found  on  many  coins 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  delineatioti 
throughout  the  Roman- Bys'An tine  period.  It  is  prefixed  to  many 
of  our  early  charter^,  and  it  occurs  on  the  inscril>ed  stone  at 
Jarrow,  recording  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul  there 
in  the  year  685.  A  very  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  by  Mr, 
West  wood  of  its  occurrence  on  one  of  the  early  inscribed  h  tones 
of  Wales,  on  which  is  the  inscription — Caravsivs  Hic  Jacit  In 
Hoc  CoxGEKrEs  Lapibl'si  ;  from  which  it  is  plain  that  the  pillar 
had  been  set  on  a  cairn.  Above  the  inscription  is  the  labarum 
without  the  circle.  This  is  the  only  known  instance  of  its  use 
in  a  stone  monument  in  Whales,  and  an  evident^  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  inscription.  It  has  not  been  found  on  any  other 
Scotch  monument, 

^'  The  inscription  on  the  hrst  stone  reads^Hic  Jacent  Sei  Ex 
Pii  Ecipr  t  SACKHiHTrKs  In  Est  Vivkxtivs  Et  Mavorivs,  That  on 
the  second  pillar  is  partly  obHterated,  W'hat  remains  reads — 
Xs  Et  Fi^hektivs,  The  style  of  such  letters  as  R*  M,  and  F 
has  nnich  in  conunou  with  that  of  the  nirly  inscribed  stones  in 
Wale^i,  which  has  been  calletl  Romano- British^  an  it  resembles 
them  also  in  the  occasional  combination  of  two  letters  when  the 
limb  of  one  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  nexL 

*'  Aceortiing  to  Ailred  of  Hicvaux's  life  of  8t.  Ninian,  that 
iiatnt  brought  with  him  from  Tours  masons  who  could  build  for 
him  a  churt'h  of  stone  in  a  country  where  stpne  churches  were 
unknown.     If  we  should  suppose  that  through  the  connection 
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between  him  and  St.  Martin,  some  of  the  brethi'en  of  Tours 
accompanied  St.  Ninian  to  Galloway,  and  that  they  tiedicated  a 
church  to  Mathurinus,  another  great  saint  of  Gaul  and  contem- 
porary with  St.  Martin,  who  predeceased  him  about  ten  years,  it 
would  account  for  these  peculiar  monuments  and  the  Scottish 
dedications  to  the  Gaulish  saint.  It  would  likewise  account  for 
such  classical  names  as  Viventius,  Mavorius,  and  Florentius.  The 
festival  of  Saint  Mathurin  was  celebrated  on  the  9th  November,* 
and  a  fair  used  to  be  held  at  Kirkmadrine  on  the  22nd  November, 
or  on  the  Tuesday  following.'" 

The  stones  referred  to  are  of  such  interest  that  we  give  the 
foregoing  extract,  fi*om  the  feeling  that  Dr.  Stuart's  statement 
tends  to  a  solution  of  the  meaning  of  the  name  Kirkmadrine. 
Without  any  reference  to  St.  Modan,  he  mentions  that  Chalmers 
had  not  sufficient  foundation  for  his  assumption  that  Madrine 
was  merely  a  corrupt  form  of  Medan.  As  he  shows  from  Pout's 
Survey,  about  1605-20  given  in  "  Bleau's  Atlas,'"  the  kirk  in 
question  is  called  Makdrym,  and  the  one  in  Sorbie  parish.  Kirk 
Mackdry,  which  Symson  calls  Kirkmadroyn.  In  the  Ordnance 
Map  it  is  Kirkadrine.  Bishop  Forbes  in  his  Saints  gives  the 
opinions  of  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Stuart,  but  agrees  with  neither, 
and  suggests  that  the  name  may  be  derived  from  Medraw,  which 
name  appears  under  6th  and  8th  June  in  the  martyrology  of 
Donegal. 

The  church  is  in  a  field  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  small, 
and,  as  usual,  stands  east  and  west.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  gable  and  the  side  walls  now  remain. 

We  have  given  all  sides  of  the  question  in  regard  to  its  name. 
Our  own  belief  is  that  Kirkmadryne  is  a  corruption  of  Cill  or 
Kirk  Martin.  Saint  Mathurin  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Martin  ;  but 
he  never  was  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  confined  his 
ministrations  to  France.  He  died  prior  to  388,  was  buried  at 
sea,  and  his  remains  afterwards  removed  to  Larchant,  a  village 
near  Nemours.  His  festival  is  kept  on  the  9th  November.  In 
the  "  Orkneyinga  Saga,*"  we  find  the  "  Festum  Sancti  Martini  *" 
kept  on  16th  November.    There  was  nothing  in  any  way  to  cause 


*  The  well-known  festii  riin,  the  Martinmaa  of  Scotland,  Ib 

held  on  the  llih  Noven  r.     In  Gaelic  it  ia  F^ill-Martuinn 

•— MartimnaBr  ^e  feast 
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a  church  or  churches  to  be  dedicated  to  him  in  Scotland ;  but  it 
was  different  with  St.  Martin,  as  we  will  show.  There  certainly 
was  a  monastery  specially  dedicated  to  St.  Mathurin  in  Paris,  in 
his  own  country,  from  which  sprang  the  M athurines  or  monasteries 
of  the  Trinity  or  Red  Friars,  whose  principal  object  was  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives,  for  which  purpose  a  third  of 
their  revenue  was  set  apart.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
there  were  thirteen  monasteries  of  this  order  in  Scotland  ;  but 
that  Kirkmadrine  was  one  of  them  we  do  not  believe,  as  will  be 
found  anywhere  stated.  As  for  being  derived  from  St.  Modan, 
perverted  to  Medan,  it  will  not  stand  investigation.  An  account 
of  St.  Medan  will  be  found  under  Kirkmaiden. 

It  is,  we  think,  impossible  that  those  who  followed  St.  Ninian 
would  leave  unrecorded  the  name  of  his  uncle,  as  St.  Martin  is 
called — one  under  whom  he  learaed  monastic  discipline,  and  a 
man  he  so  much  reverenced,  yet  throughout  Galloway  there  is  not 
a  single  church  or  chapel  to  be  traced  as  dedicated  to  St.  Martin, 
unless  we  come  to  the  Kirkmadrines.  St.  Ninian  dedicated  the 
humble  White  House  at  Whithorn  to  St.  Martin,  but  that  was 
absorbed  in  the  priory ;  and  this  of  itself  would  cause  churches 
or  chapels  to  be  dedicated  to  him,  to  perpetuate  what  St.  Ninian 
had  originated.  ITie  ancient  stones  found  in  the  churchyard  in 
this  parish  add  proof  to  the  period,  and  connection  with  St. 
Martin  through  St.  Ninian.  We  have  found,  as  others  have 
done,  far  greater  distortions  of  names  arising  from  having  gone 
by  sound,  and  not  by  spelling.  One  of  many  is  Mugdrum,  near 
Newburgh,  Fifeshire,  which  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Magriden.  As 
already  mentioned,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Martinmas  Day 
of  Scotland  is  the  festival  of  St.  Martin. 

Saint  Martin  of  Tours  is  described  "  as  a  soldier,  a  bishop,  a 
hermit,  and  a  saint.""  It  was  he  who  established  monasteries  in 
France,  which  spread  with  such  rapidity  to  all  other  parts.  His 
sanctity  was  so  great  that,  as  stated,  he  was  followed  to  his  grave 
by  two  thousand  disciples.  His  festival  is  kept  on  the  11th 
November.    Besides  various  churches  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,* 

•  Parish  of  St.  Martin,  Strathmore,  Perthshire  ;  anotlier  in  Cromarty, 
now  absorbed  in  Kirkniichael,  Ross,  and  Cromarty  ;  Kilmartin,  a  parish 
in  Argyllshire  ;  Isle  Martin  and  island  dedicated  to  him ,  Ross-shire.  Also 
chftpels  in  various  parts. 
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the  most  ancient  church,  as  believed,  in  England  was  dedicated 
to  him.  It  is  in  Canterbury,  standing  by  itself  on  a  sloping  hill. 
It  is  largely  built  of  Roman  bricks,  which  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  erected  by  Christian  Roman  soldiers.  In  it,  as 
stated,  St.  Augustine  first  preached  on  his  arrival  at  Canterbury.* 

We  think  the  assertion  may  be  made  wifh  safety  that  no 
other  part  of  Scotland,  in  ancient  times,  could  have  surpassed 
Galloway  for  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  large  and 
small.  In  Kirkmaiden,  as  we  stated  there,  the  ancient  parish 
church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine ;  and,  again,  in  this  parish 
another  church  seems  to  have  been  so  dedicated.  It  was  situated 
at  the  village  of  Eldrig  Hill,  on  the  north-western  boundary ; 
but  not  a  stone  now  remains,  and  the  site  can  alone  be  traced 
by  the  well  dedicated  to  the  saint,  which  is  still  used.  A  burial- 
ground  is  supposed  to  have  surrounded  the  church.  An  account 
of  the  saints  bearing  the  name  of  Catherine  will  be  found  under 
Kirkmaiden.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  churches  having 
ever  been  dedicated  in  Galloway  to  Saint  Catherine. 

From  the  names  of  two  hamlets  in  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  parish,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  hospital  or  Matson  Dieu^ 
at  some  period  or  other.  The  hamlets  are  called  Meikle  and 
Little  Spital,  and  the  stream  that  runs  between  them  drives  a 
mill,  called  Spital  Mill,  while  the  sea  creek  into  which  the  stream 
falls  is  called  Port  Spital. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fort  at  Kirklauchline,  or 
properly  Caerlochlin.  The  site  of  another  fort,  called  Doon 
Castle,  is  to  be  found  at  Ardwall  Point.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  a  pile  of  stones  and  the  trace  of  a  fosse,  which  cut  it  off  from 
the  mainland.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea. 
Between  Kildonan  and  Bog  End  farmhouses  there  was  a  fort ; 
but  the  site  is  now  under  tillage,  we  regret  to  say.  What  can  be 
made  of  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  square.      Whether  it  was 

*  How  rich  eastern  Kent  is  in  ancient  churches  ! — Minster  is  said  to 
have  been  the  ground  first  trodden  by  Christian  feet  in  England,  and  the 
church  next  in  ancient  standing  to  St.  Martin's  at  CHuterbury  ;  St. 
Mildred's  at  Canterbury,  built  of  flint  and  Roman  bricks  ;  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  at  Margate,  of  small  flint  stones  erected  1050.  There  are  many 
others  of  the  after-Norman  period.  Part  of  the  cathedral  was  built  by 
St.  Augustine. 
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Roman  or  Danish  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  latter  is 
believed.  We  have  no  doubt  that  aU  these  fortrt?sscs  were  built 
by  the  Norsenjeu,  In  con  fii  mat  ion,  we  may  mention  Float  Hay, 
and  the  farms  of  Meikle  and  Little  Float.  An  itlca  has  prevailed 
that  this  name  was  derived  from  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
Amiada;  and  Money  Head,  so  called  from  the  treasure  cast 
ashore  there,  Flot,  corrupted  to  Float,  means  a  plain,  and  in 
this  case  is  not  strictly  such,  but  the  land  is  level  with  what  is 
around,  and  answers  to  what  it  is  intended  to  convey.  The 
name  was  given  centuries  before  the  Armada,  in  a,d.  1588, 
Flot  is  Norse  for  a  plain.  Pont  gives  it  on  his  map  in  correct 
form  as  Flot,  both  the  fainis  and  the  bay ;  the  latter  as  Fort  of 
Flot.  As  for  Money  Head,  it  is  a  corruption  of  '*  Monadh,^ 
the  Gaelic  for  "  Hill  Head." 

At  iklgreggan,  near  to  the  roadside,  there  is  a  moat  which  is 
of  considerable  size.  The  height  is  .stated  to  be  about  sixty  feet, 
and  the  circumfeience  about  four  hundred  and  sixty.  It  was 
hollowed  on  the  top,  and  originally  surrounded  by  a  fosse.  In 
the  grounds  east  of  Ai"dwall  House,  there  is  another  moat. 

Of  cairns,  one  is  to  be  found  at  Cairn  hill,  another  at  CaruM^eil, 
and  another  at  Craigencroy,  south  of  Ringuinea  (spelled  Riogeny 
by  Pont,  a  corruption  of  Ringan  for  SL  Ninian).  Others,  no 
<loubt,  formerly  stood  at  Cairngarroch,  Cairnmon  Fell,  and 
Caini  handy. 

The  highest  elevation  of  this  parish  is  Barmorehill,  south-west  of 
the  farmhouse,  which  is  463  feet  high.  At  Cairnf^rroch,  the  land 
ufitn  to  437  feet ;  Doon  Hill  h  419  feet ;  Cairnmon  Fell  384  feet. 

The  only  standing-stone  which  we  trace  is  at  Port  of  Spittal 
Bridge. 

Two  gold  lachrymatories,  considered  to  bo  Roman,  were  found 
on  the  Garthland  estate  in  1783. 

The  small  village  of  Sandhead  is  on  the  roadside  going  south 
to  Drummore  ;  and  another  called  Ardwall  village,  near  to  Ard- 
walL  The  small  vilUige  of  Stoneykirk  is  beside  the  new  church 
built  in  18^7,  and  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Luce,  and 
six  from  Stmnraer. 

In  1899,  an  auxiliary  parish  chuR-h  was  commenced  to  be  built 
near  to  Ardwall  House,  at  the  ct^t  of  Sir  L  M,  Hawthorn- 
M*Taggart-Stewart,  and  endowed  by  Lady  Stewart. 
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The  extreme  length  of  the  present  parish  from  north  to  south 
is  nearly  ten  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  three  to  seven 
miles.  The  extent  of  land  is  over  thirty-three  square  miles,  or 
SI  ,420  acres.  By  the  census  of  1871,  the  population  was  2993. 
In  1881  it  was  2766 ;  and  2703  in  1891. 

Pont  mentions  Poolaboch  Burn  joining  the  Piltanton.  We 
name  it  to  show  that  Pol  was  generally  applied  to  burns,  as  wiU 
be  seen  in  other  parishes. 


GARTH  LAND. 

The  first  owner  of  this  property  found  by  us  was  John  de 
Toskerton,  an  account  of  whom  we  have  given  under  our  general 
history  of  the  Mac  Dowalls,  parish  of  Kirkmaiden.  Afterwards 
the  Mac  Dowalls  obtained  possession,  and  held  it  for  some  cen- 
turies. The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Mac  Dougall,  and  it  is  so 
written  in  various  charters  under  the  Great  Seal.  They  are 
believed  to  have  come  from  Argyllshire,  and  to  be  a  branch  of 
those  of  Lorn.  Their  history  heretofore  has  been  so  erroneously 
given  that  under  Kirkmaiden  will  be  found  what  really  is  the 
correct  account  after  the  closest  research. 

An  ancient  keep  or  so-called  castle,  with  the  year  1274  thereon, 
as  stated,  has  led  to  considerable  misconception,  for  at  that  period 
the  M'Dougalls,  alius  M'Dowalls,  were  not  in  possession,  or 
indeed  in  that  part  of  Galloway,  as  will  be  seen  in  their  history 
under  Kirkmaiden.  The  owner  who  pi*eceded  them  was  John  de 
Toskerton,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  first  charter  is  stated  to  have  been  granted  in  a.d.  1295, 
by  John  Baliol,  as  Lord  of  Galloway,  to  Dougall  M'Dougall,  of 
the  lands  of  Garochloyne,  Lougan,  Elrig,  etc.  This  charter,  as 
mentioned  by  Crawfurd,  was  engraved  on  a  plate  of  copper,  in  old 
Saxon  (?)  characters.  It  was  sent  to  Sir  George  MacKenzie,  when 
he  was  drawing  up  a  history  of  all  the  old  families,  and,  with 
many  other  records,  was  destroyed  when  Sir  George's  residence  at 
Preston  Hall  was  burned. 

As  we  have  shown  in  our  account  of  the  M'Dowalls,  that 
such  a  charter  ever  existed  is  not  to  be  believed. 

We  find  a  notice  of  Dougall  M'Dougall  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Lanercostf  page  278,  of  which  the  following  is  a  rough  trahsla- 
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tiDii  :^'*  The  new  Karl  of  Moray,  I^wrence  of  Abenietliy,  and 
William  Douglas,  lately  jirisoner  in  England,  but  ransomed, 
having  collected  a  large  force  f>f  StH>ts,  began  to  rebel  against  the 
King  (Edward  BaljolXand  Henely  attacked  the  men  of  Galloway, 
who  remained  faitliful  to  him,  ,  -  .  A  eeiiain  Galloway 
knight,  Dungal  Makdoual,  who  always  before  that  time  had 
aided  the  King  of  Scots  (Baliol)^  through  the  love  and  blandish- 
ments of  a  wife  he  had  lately  niamed,  raised  the  Galloway  men 
beyond  Cree  against  those  on  this  side,  wlio  bravely  resisted >  ei 
sh  .w  rmituQ  deMrHiterunty  Tliis  must  l>e  received  as  an  English 
account,  and,  as  we  have  found,  not  trustworthy.  It  gives  the 
M*Dow^alls  a  position  far  beyond  what  they  held  in  Galloway, 

M*Dowall,  in  iJi+ljWas  in  favour  with  the  English  party.  We 
have  no  particulai's  as  to  whom  he  married,  but  only  that  he  was 
sncceeded  by  his  son, 

Dougflll  Macdowall,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
marriage  contract,  dated  17th  October,  1396,  of  Marion  Stewai-t, 
daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Dalswinton,  with  John,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  William  Stewart,  Sheriif  of  Teviotilale.  He  had 
issue,  so  far  as  known— a  son, 

Fergus  Macdouall,  whose  name  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
ji roper ty  in  1*370,     His  son, 

Thomas  M*  Do  wall,  was  his  heir;  and*  to  insure  hi?*  succession. 
Sir  Fergus  of  Garthland  resigned  his  lands  into  the  hands  of  Earl 
Douglas^  by  whom  they  were  conveyed  to  Thotnas  M'Dowall,  by 
ebirter,  "  the  sjiid  Thomas  and  his  heirs  rendering  yearly  to  our 
heirs  and  successors,  for  the  lands  of  Garrochloyne,  I^chans^  and 
of  luougan,  one  suit  at  our  court  at  Wigtoiu'"  This  was  in  a,d, 
141  i.  The  witnesses  were  William  Douglas  of  Eskford,  John 
Herries  of  Terregles,  Herbert  Maxwell  of  Carlavroke,  Alexander 
Gonlon,  Alexander  CairnSj  Hugh  Camplx'll,  John  A.  Ker'nane. 
It  has  been  concluded  frtmi  thiB  charter  that  Logan  is  a  cadet, 
which  is  not  admitted  by  that  family. 

Thomas  M*  Do  wall  nmrried  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wallace  of 
Riccarton  and  Craigie^  and  had  issue — 

Ij  chtred,  his  successor. 

Andrew,  to  whom  his  father  gave  the  lands  of  Elrig. 

Gilberts,  ancestor  of  the  M'Dowalls  of  Barjarg, 
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Uchtred  succeeded  about  1440.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Vans  of  Barnbarroch,  and  had  issue, 

ThomaSy  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  about  I74O9  and  to 

have  married  a  daughter  of Eraser,  said  to  have  been  the 

ancestor  of  Lord  Saltoun.     He  had  issue, 

Uchtred  M^Dowall,  of  Garthland,  so  styled  about  1488.  He 
married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Johh  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  and 
had  a  son  Thomas,  who  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  A. 
Stewart  of  Garlics,  fioth  father  and  son  were  killed  at  Flbdden 
in  1613.     Thomas  left  a  son, 

Uchtred,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather.  He  married  his 
cousin,  Marion,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Garlics, 
and  had  issue, 

John  M*Dowall,  who  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  1531. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Finlay 
Campbell  of  Cora  wall,  with  whom  he  ultimately  acquired  one- 
half  of  that  barony.  They  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Meikle 
Portspittell,  Anchort,  etc.,  28th  June,  1545.  About  this  period, 
or  subsequently,  the  family  also  owned  the  farms  of  Losset  and 
Karndow,  Balskallag,  Auchsleoch,  Kirkbride,  Balseroch,  Mains  of 
Corswall,  Knockmyne,  Cainibuy,  Knocktine,  Cairne,  Over  and 
Nether  Glengyre,  Dewlache,  Galemoch,  Airie,  Knockbreck,  Cam- 
broke,  and  Bailing© wne,  Mye,  with  superiority  over  Knoknane 
and  part  of  Barjarg,  in  the  parishes  of  Kirkcolm  and  Stoneykirk, 
extending  to  60i  mercatas  terraruni ;  Over  Clachan,  Auchtiffie, 
Ervie  and  Knocknat,  parish  of  Kirkcolm,  and  barony  of  Inner- 
messan ;  also  Leswalt,  Lochalpine,  Camemulktiburgh,  Meikle 
Laight  alias  Laight  Beg,  and  Bonylagoch,  in  the  parishes  of 
Inch  and  Kirkcowan.  This  is  a  long  list  of  lands  obtained  in 
one  way  and  another,  by  legitimate  means  or  otherwise.  John 
M'Dowall  had  issue — 

Uchtred,  his  heir. 

Gilbert,  vicar  of  Inch. 

Helen,  married  Patrick  M*Dowall  of  Logan. 

Florence,  married  James  M'Dowall  of  Freugh. 

Uchtred  was  served  heir  to  his  father,  27th  February,  1547,  in 
which  year  the  latter  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Pinkiecleuch. 
He  married  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy  of 
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Girvanmains ;  secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord 
Methven.  He  had  a  charter  of  half  the  lands  of  Corswall  and 
Mye,  8th  April,  1556 ;  of  a  tenement  in  the  burgh  of  Maybole, 
2nd  December,  15T7 ;  of  the  lands  of  Aries,  Knokbrek,  Ballin- 
ga\»in,  etc.,  24th  February,  1586 ;  of  half  the  lands  of  Corswall 
at  the  same  time ;  and  of  the  lands  of  Lefiennello,  Lochalpine, 
etc.,  20th.  June,  1591.  He  had  also  a  charter  of  the  baronies  of 
Garthland,  Corswall,  13th  November,  1591.  In  the  two  latter 
charters  he  is  st\ied,  ^  Seniori  de  Garthland.^  He  had  issue,  but 
by  which  marriage  is  uncertain — 

Uchtred. 

Thomas,  who,  as  Apparent  of  Garthland^  had  a  charter  of 
the  lands  of  Skelric,  etc.,  11th  February,  1591.  He 
appears  to  have  predeceased  his  father,  and  unmarried. 

John,  also  styled  Apparent  of  Garthland^  had  a  charter, 
together  with  his  wife,  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Grordon  of  Lochinvar,  of  the  lands  of  Clauchinnis  of 
Kirkcolm,  2nd  February,  1596. 

Janet,  married  Thomas  Hay  of  Park. 

Margaret,  married  John  Vans  of  Bamliarroch. 

L'chtred  M'Dowall,  and  his  eldest  son,  Uchtred,  were  mixed  up 
in  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  They  were  tried  for  their  lives  with 
othei-s,  but  were  able  to  produce  a  partlon  from  the  King,  dated 
at  Edinburgh  19th  August,  1584.  Uchtred  senior  had,  however, 
to  fly  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1593.  His  son  Uchtred  was 
either  executed  or  also  died  abroad,  as  lie  did  not  succeed  his 
father.  Previously,  on  the  24th  February,  1579-80,  Uchtred 
M*Dowall,  younger  of  Garthland,  was  dilated  for  the  cruel 
slaughter  of  James,  son  of  Johanne  Gonlon  of  Barskeoch,  in 
July  preceding. 

John  M'Dowall  was  served  heir  to  his  father,  17th  October, 
1600,  in  the  lands  of  Garthland,  Kerabroome,  Auchinclay 
(Auchinlay),  Blair,  Barnstilloch,  Auchork  or  x\quhork,  Meikle 
and  Little  Portspittal,  in  the  parish  of  Stoneykirk  ;  Over  and 
Nether  Culreoch,  Duniba  or  Duuilx^y,  Midmylnetown  aHas 
Balmaiuioche,  IxK'henis,  Culmuck,  Duchme,  Culgmnge,  united  in 
the  barony  of  Garthland  ;  Mye,  in  Stoneykirk  parish,  united  to 
Corswall. 
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This  laird  of  Garthland  is  said  to  have  been  very  lavish  in  his 
expenditure,  and  thereby  squandered  a  great  portion  of  the  lands. 
He  died  in  1611,  and  left  issue — 

John,  who  succeeded. 

Hew,  of  Knockglass,  who  married  Marie,  daughter  of  Sir 
Patrick  Agnew  of  I^ochnaw. 

John  was  served  heir  to  his  father.  He  had  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Trippertroy,  etc.,  18th  July,  1627.  He  married 
Margaret  Ker,  daughter  of  Lord  Jedburgh.  She  was  a  relation 
of  Robert  Ker,  whose  sudden  rise  from  having  gained  the  favour 
of  that  weak  King,  James  VI.,  in  an  accidental  way%  is  historical. 
He  was  first  knighted,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Earl  of  Somerset.  Through  this  connection,  John  M'Dowall 
was  knighted,  whose  ambition  becoming  whetted,  he  then  aimed 
at  obtaining  the  title  of  Earl  of  Galloway,  and  bribed 
accordingly,  selling  farms  to  raise  the  money  required ;  but  the 
sudden  disgrace  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  caused  M*Dowall  to  lose 
both  his  money  and  his  expected  title. 

The  Stewarts  of  Garlies  were  successful  through  the  interest  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox. 

In  March,  1619,  Fergus  Kennedy  of  Knokdaw  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  Balgonnie  and  Knocknae;  and  in  April,  1622,  of 
Camby  and  Balgown.  In  August,  1622,  John  M'Quistone  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Little  Laicht.  In  July,  1627,  there  was  a 
reversion  by  Euphane  M'Dugall  (M'Dowall)  to  the  Earl  of 
Galloway  of  the  land  of  Kirkbryde;  and  in  January,  1628,  Sir 
John  M'Dugall  (M'Dowall)  had  sasine  of  the  land  of  Auchterlure; 
also  a  ratification  by  Alexander  Kennedy  of  the  lands  of  Killi- 
broun  (Kerrobroome).  There  were  various  reversions,  showing 
that  Sir  John  had  got  into  difficulties.  So  far  as  we  can  gather, 
he  had  only  one  son,  named 

James,  who  was  served  heir  to  his  father  on  the  8th  August, 
1637.  The  lands  then  were  Garthland,  Kerrobroome,  Auchinlay, 
Blair,  Bamsalloch,  Auchork,  Meikle  and  Little  Portspittal,  Over 
and  Nether  Culreoch,  Dumba  or  Dumbay,  Midmylnetoun, 
Lochenis,  Calmuck,  Duchrae,  Culgrange,  Mye  ;  to  which  the  new 
additions  were  LeifTenello,  Floit,  Drumfad,  Caldounes,Barvannock, 
Kildonnane,  Kirk  M^Gill  and  Elrig,  Culmoir  and  Malmeyne,  in 
i;he  parishes  of  Stoneykirk  and  Clashant. 
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James  M'Dowall  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hamilton 
of  Grange. 

In  November,  1638,  Hew  Montgomerie,  Viscount  of  Airdes,  in 
Ireland,  had  sasine  of  the  four  merk  land  of  Portspittell ;  in 
January,  1644,  James  Chalmers  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Kil- 
donan ;  on  the  6th  August,  1644,  Robert  Adair  and  Jean 
Stewart,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Spittell ;  and  on 
the  4th  April  and  August  of  that  year,  James  Hamilton  had 
tsasine  of  the  lands  of  Drum  fad,  etc.;  and  with  Agnes  M^Culloch, 
his  spouse,  of  the  lands  of  Culreoch. 

On  the  13th  December,  1644,  James  M*Dowall  of  Garthland 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Dunance.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

William,  in  1661.  He  married  Grizzel,  daughter  of  A. 
Beatoun. 

On  the  12th  April,  1661,  M'Culloch  of  Ardwell  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  Blair;  and  previously,  on  the  19th  November,  1659, 
Archibald  Hamilton  and  his  spouse  had  sasine  of  the  same  lands. 
In  October,  1668,  Archibald  Gordoune  of  Bamsyllie  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Malmaine;  and  in  October,  1687,  James 
M'Culloch,  sometime  of  Mull,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Auquhork,  etc. 

William  M'Dougall  (M'Dowall),  who  died  22nd  August,  1700, 
IS  stated  to  have  had  fourteen  children.  The  following  issue  is 
a11  we  have  traced  : — 

Alexander,  his  heir. 

Patrick.  In  May,  1690,  "  Patrick  M'Dougall  of  Garthland 
(has  sasine)  of  ane  annual  rent  of  £^1  Scots,''  furth  of 
certain  lands  of  the  Garthland  property. 

James,  of  Gillespie,  Glenluce.  There  is  a  reversion  and  dis- 
position, 6th  September,  1704,  by  (Captain)  James 
M'Dowall  to  his  brother  Alexander  of  Gailhland,  and 
another  16th  January,  1713. 

William.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  sasine  as  "  Colonel  William 
M'Dowall  of  St.  Christopher's  (St.  Kitts,  West  Indies), 
brother-german  to  Alexander  M'Dowall  of  Garthland. 

We  think  there  were  also  daughters,  but  have  no  clue  to 
them. 
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Alexander  M ^Dowall  succeeded  his  father  in  1700,  in  whicb 
year  (20th  February)  he  had  a  charter  of  resignation  of  the  lands 
of  Craig  and  Arriman ;  and  a  similar  charter  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Garthland,  and  others.  In  this  latter  document  he  is 
described  ^^  Baronetti,^  no  doubt  a  mistake  of  the  penman.  He 
is  stated  to  have  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fergusson  of 
Kilkerran.  He  appeai-s  to  have  been  twice  married,  by  a  sasine 
dated  5th  February,  1745,  in  which  Alexander  (William)  is 
described  as  the  only  son  of  the  deceased  Lady  Isabell  Schaw, 
Lady  Garthland,  procreat  betwixt  her  and  the  deceased  Alexander 
M*Dowall  of  Garthland.  His  son, 
William,  succeeded  in  1740. 

Alexander  M'Dowall  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Garthland  and 
others,  on  the  28th  May,  1701  ;  and  again  on  the  4th  April,. 
1709,  he  had  sasine  of  the  same  lands  and  barony,  etc. ;  and  Jean 
Fergusson,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  one  thousand  pounds  Scots,. 
£urth  of  the  lands  of  Garthland,  etc. 

On  the  19th  July,  1700,  Anthony  M*Harg,in  Meikle  Challoch,. 
had  sasine  of  Meikle  Culreoch. 

On  the  2nd  July,  1733,  William,  only  lawful  son  of  Alexander 
M'Dowall  of  Garthland,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Blair  and 
Culgrange  ;  and  on  the  22nd  August  following,  Alexander  Ross,. 
writer,  in  Balcaill,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Kirkmagill,  etc. ; 
and,  under  the  same  date,  Charles  Cunninghame  of  Drongan,  of 
High  and  Laigh  Kildonans. 

On  the  first  November,  1737,  Alexander  M'Dowall  of  Garth- 
land had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Drumfad,  Caldons  and  Bar- 
vannock.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  18th  November,  1740,  by 
his  son, 

William  M'Dowall  of  Garthland,  who  sold  the  property. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  Colonel  William  M'Dowall,  brother 
of  Alexander  of  Garthland.  He  married  Mary  Tovie,  a  West 
Indian  heiress,  probably  of  St.  Kitts.  (Her  mother  mamed, 
secondly,  Milliken  of  Milliken.)  He  purchased  Castle  Semple,  in 
Renfrewshire,  in  1727.  He  had  issue  by  this  marriage, 
William,  his  heir. 

He  married,  secondly,  Isabella,  sister  of  Biggar  Wallace  of 
Woolmet,  and  had  issue — 
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James. 
John. 

Colonel  William  M'Dowall,  of  Castle  Semple,  died  in  1748, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William.  His  son  James  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  John  succeeded  to  the  lands  of  Woolmet. 
Under  date  14th  June,  1766,  we  find  John,  brother  to  William 
M*Dowall  of  Castle  Semple,  in  liferent,  and  James,  second  son  of 
the  said  (the  late  Colonel)  William  M*Dowall,  in  fee,  seized  of 
the  lands  of  Kirriebroom. 

William  M'Dowall  of  Castle  Semple,  bom  in  1700,  purchased 
Garthland  from  his  cousin,  William  M*Dowall  of  Garthland,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1775.  In  1752  (27th  July),  he  had  a  charter 
of  resignation  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Grarthland,  etc.,  upon 
which  sasine  followed  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  In  the 
family  account,  it  is  erroneously  stated  that  he  purchased  the 
property  in  1760. 

On  the  26th  November,  1762,  he  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Meikle  and  Little  Culreochs;  and  on  the  25th  January,  1769,  of 
the  lands  of  Blair  and  Dumbae. 

In  1748,  William  M*l>owall  of  Castle  Semple  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  Graham  of  Airth,  by  Lady  Mary 
Livingstone,  his  wife  (daughter  of  Alexander,  third  Earl  of 
Callendar),  and  had  issue — 

William,  advocate. 

James   of  Glasgow,   at   one   time   Provost.      He    married 

Isabella  Peters,  and  had  issue  (with  others)  William 

and  Laurence,  both  of  whom  succeeded  to  Garthland, 

and  died  unmarried. 
Day  Hort  of  Walkinshaw,  born  in  1753,  and  married  in 

1790,    Wilhelmina,    seventh     daughter     of    William 

Grahame  of  Airth,  and  had  issue — 

Day  Hort,  bom  1795.  Lieutenant-General  and 
Colonel  of  the  ITiird  Regiment — the  Buffs. 
Married  in  1838,  Eleanor  Frances  Murray, 
third  daughter  of  David  M*Dowall-Grant  of 
Arndilly,  Banffshire,  by  his  wife  Eleanor, 
Mary     Grant.       He    succeeded    his    cousin 
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Laurence  in  1842,  and  died  in  1870.     She 
died  in  1875. 
Henry,  born  1796. 
Elizabeth,  married  Sir  H.  Ingilby,  Bart,  of  Ripley 

Castle,  Yorkshire. 
Christian  Jemima,  married  John  Dundas. 
Caroline,  married  Rev.  R.  W.  Bosanquet  of  Rock, 
Northumberland. 
Hay,  Lieutenant-General.      Commander-in-Chief,  Madras. 

Lost  at  sea.     Ship  never  heard  of. 
David,  Captain  Royal  Navy,  married  Eleanor  Mary  Grant 
of  Amdilly,  Banffshire,  and  assumed  her  name.     Had 
issue,  a  daughter ;  married  her  cousin  Day  Hort. 
Lawrence,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Renfrewshire  Militia. 

WilUam,  advocate,  who  succeeded  his  father  William,  had 
sasine  of  Garthland  on  the  13th  November,  1776,  and  was 
owner  of  both  estates,  Garthland  and  Castle  Semple.  He  was  a 
Member  of  five  Parliaments,  and  died  unmarried  in  1810.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Henry,  bom  in  1796,  son  of  his 
brother  Day  Hort,  already  mentioned.  He  married  in  1839, 
Isabella  Fergus  (who  died  in  18712),  youngest  daughter  of  James 
Denniston  of  Golf  hill,  and  had  issue — 

Henry,  bom  1845. 

Day  Hort,  born  1850.     Married  in  1884,  Alice  Maud  Mary, 

daughter  of  Charles  Blanchard  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  had 

issue — 

Victor    Henry    Charles,    bom    1801  ;    also    two 
daughters. 
Maria  Wilhelmina. 

Eleanor  Isabella,  married  1874,  William,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  Henry  Ingilby,  fii'st  Baronet,  of  Ripley,  Yorkshire. 
Anna  Denniston,  married  1886,  John  Henry  Stirling. 

Henry  died  in  1882,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Henry,  who  married  in  1805,  Eleonora  Louisa,  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  parish  of  Mochrum. 

Arms — Azure,  a  lion  rampant  collared  and  crowned,  or. 

Crest — A  lion's  paw  erased  holding  a  dagger  erect  all  ppr. 
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Motto — Abot^e  the  crest.  Forth  tn  arduk.  Under  tlie  shield^ 
i'htcere  vd  morL 

On  the  18th  June,  1810,  Robert  Craig,  merchant  in  Irvine, 
had  sasine  of  part  of  the  Imrony  of  Garthland* 

On  the  2(ith  February,  1811,  Thomas  Adair  of  Little  Genocb^ 
Clerk  to  the  Signet^  had  sasine  of  part  of  the  barony  of  Garth- 
land.  On  the  7th  October,  Vans  Hathoni,  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
liad  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Balmannoch  alku  Midmilton,  etc.  On 
the  ITth  Octoljer  follDwing,  I #ieu tenant  David  Sloan,  R.N*,  had 
SftitDe  of  the  same,  etc» 

Gurthlaiid,  however,  soon  after  these  dates,  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Vans  Hathom,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  who  appears  to 
liave  purt'bn^ed  Garthland  proper,  but  whether  in  whole  or  in 
part,  does  not  appeiir.  From  him  it  was  again  purchased  by  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  who  still  possesses  iL 

Various  alterations  will  be  noticed  from  the  names  of  the 
following  farms  now  composing  the  property  - — Caldous,  Calf, 
Auchendoy,  Belvidere,  Blair,  Eld  rick  Hill,  Garthland,  Kilbreen, 
Thorn  house,  Auchentibbert,  Cairngarroch,  and  KirkcUuchline* 
The  last  three  were  obtained  by  \  ani>  Agnew  of  Ikrnbarroch. 
The  dnte  we  have  not  got,  but  in  1855  they  were  alienated  by 
escambion  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  for  the  five  poimd  land  of  old 
extent  of  Glenturk,  C^arslae,  Csrsegowan,  and  Chajjeltown  in  the 
parish  of  Wig  ton* 

In  regaitl  to  the  name  of  this  property.  Garth  is  from  the 
Norse  Garde,  and  means  '*  a  strong  land."  In  Orkney^  as 
mentioned  by  Jamieson,  it  denotes  a  house  and  the  land  attached* 
It  has  been  assumed  that  it  b  a  con-uption  of  Garocbloyne,  but 
if  the  same  land,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  latter  is  a  corruptioti 
of  Garthland, 

I*ont  in  his  map  spells  the  names  of  several  of  the  farms 
differently  to  what  they  are  usually  found,  Blair,  also  found  in 
other  parishes,  is  from  the  Gaelic  bMr  or  blaer,  a  plain,  etc.  In 
Auchcncloy  we  have  acliadh-cloch,  the  stone -field,  but  it  is  also 
found  spelled  Auchinlay,  which,  if  correct,  the  "  lay  **  must  be  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Ite^,  and  mean  the  pasture  field  or  land*  n:ie 
land  called  Barvannock  by  Pont  does  not  now  appear,  but  the 
name  we  should  iuppotie  to  be  from  the  Gaelic  bar-unaeh^  the  hill 
aliounding  in  lambs,  or  Iamb-producing,  fi*on)  good  pasture  and 
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shelter.  Culreoch  is  also  now  excluded  from  the  valuation  roll, 
by  name.  It  is  probably  cuil-riaeh  (a  contraction  for  riabhach) 
the  Graelic  for  grey  comer.  Caldounes,  spelled  Caldun  by  Pont, 
is  a  corruption  of  calldain  or  callduin,  a  hazel  copse.  Drumfad, 
another  farm  not  now  by  name  on  the  roll,  is  in  Gaelic  Druim- 
fad,  the  high  or  distant  ridge  or  hill.  Auchentibbert  is  from 
the  Gaelic  achadh-tiobairt,  the  field  or  land  with  the  spring  of 
water.  Kilbreen  is  probably  from  the  Gaelic  coille-bran,  the 
wooded  mountain  or  hill  stream.  We  will  conclude  with  Caim- 
garroch,  a  compound  of  cam  for  a  caim,  and  Grarroch,  frx>m 
garble-ach,  a  field.     Pont  spells  it  Kamghyrach. 

Every  vestige  of  the  old  tower  or  castle  of  Garthland  has  dis- 
appeared within  the  last  forty  years.  So  late  as  1839  it  was 
recorded  in  the  Parish  Statistics  as  standing  forty-five  feet  in 
height,  with  the  date  1274  thereon.  It  shared  the  fate  of  other 
interesting  buildings  in  Galloway,  for  materials  to  erect  new 
farm  houses  and  dykes  with. 

The  following  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Garthland 
family.  The  first,  as  shown  in  the  Lord  Lyon'*s  Office,  is  as 
follows : — 

**  William  M*Dowall  of  Garthland,  descended  of  the  family  of 
Galloway,  bears,  azure^  a  lion  rampant,  arffent^  crowned,  or; 
above  the  shield,  an  helmet  befitting  his  degree  mantled,  gtdes^ 
doubled,  argtiit ;  next  is  placed  on  a  torse,  for  his  crest,  a  lion^s 
paw,  erased,  and  erected  proper.  The  motto,  on  an  escroll, 
Vincere  vel  mori,^ 

These  arms  bear  no  date,  and  officially  are  supposed  to  have 
been  matriculated  between  1672  and  1678,  which  would  appear 
to  be  correct,  as  William  M*  Do  wall  was  owner  of  Grarthland 
from  1661  to  1700. 

The  statement,  however,  that  those  of  Garthland  were  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  Galloway,  i.e,y  the  Fergus  line  of 
Lords  of  Galloway,  is  erroneous.  See  their  history  as  given  by 
us  under  Kirkmaiden  parish. 

The  armorial  bearings  now  bome  by  the  present  family  are : — 

Arms — Azurey  a  lion  rampant  arffenly  crowned,  or. 

Crest — A  rugged  paw,  with  upright  dagger. 

Supporters — ^Two  lions  rampant,  collared,  and  crowned. 
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Mottoes — Above  the  crest,  Fortis  in  arduis.  Under  the 
shield,  Viiwere  vel  mori. 

When  sold  by  William  M*Dowall,  the  Garthland  property  was 
disposed  of  to  more  than  one  purchaser. 

James  Tweddell,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Wigton,  having  been 
left  a  considerable  fortune  by  his  uncle,  Surgeon-Greneral  Adair, 
who  had  been  in  India,  became  by  purchase  the  owner  of  Glen- 
laggan,  parish  of  Parton  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  also  had 
sasine  of  portions  of  the  lands  of  the  barony  of  Garthland,  viz., 
Kerriebroome,  etc.,  and  as  he  is  styled  of  Caldons  in  1828,  that 
farm  must  also  have  been  purchased.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  S.  Tweddell,  minister  of  Old  Luce,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  Adair  of  Little  Grenoch. 

James  Tweddell  married  Margaret,  sister  of  John  M*Taggart 
of  Ardwell,  and  left  surviving  issue — 

Catherine,  married  George  Agnew,  Sheriff  Clerk,  Wigton, 
and  had  issue — 

Margaret,  died  unmarried. 

Susan,  married  John  Paterson,  late  merchant,  India.     Died 

without  issue. 
John  Ruskin,*  died  1897. 


FREUGH    AND    BALGREGGAN. 

This  property  also  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  M*Dowalls, 
whose  history  is  given  under  Kirkmaiden  parish.  The  residence, 
or  castle  as  called,  stood  near  the  present  house  of  Balgreggan, 
and  latterly  bore  the  name  of  Castle  M*Dowall.  The  date  of  its 
erection  is  unknown. 

The  descent  claimed  by  the  M'Dowalls  of  Freugh  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  Garthland  and  Logan  families,  who  stated  that 
the  first  was  from  a  natural  son  of  Garthland's.  Which  of  them 
is  not  mentioned. 

Freugh  and  Balgreggan  have  been  united  for  two  or  more 
centuries.  Between  the  years  1445  and  1449,  Gilbert  M*Dowall 
is  mentioned  as  the  proprietor  of  Freugh.     He  married  

*  Catherine  Tweddell,  1765081— (?),  married  John  Ruskin  of  Edinburgh. 
The  late  Professor  Raskin  was  their  grandson. 
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M*Gilligh  (probably  M*Culloch),  but  the  family  to  which  she 
belonged  is  not  stated.  Their  son  Fergus  is  mentioned  as  the 
next,  and  he  is  said  to  have  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander M*Culloch  of  Myrton.  He  predeceased  his  father,  leaving 
a  son,  Gilbert  M*Dowall,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather.  He 
married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Lochinvar, 
who  was  killed  at  Flodden. 

Fergus  M*Dowall  succeeded  in  1513.  He  had  a  charter  of 
confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Avenmore,  16th  October,  1527. 
He  married  Lady  Jancft  Kennedy,  daughter  of  David,  first  Earl 
of  Cassillis.  He  was  slain  at  Pinkie.  He  and  his  spouses  had  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Avenmore,  etc.,  on  the  13th  November^ 
1546.  Besides  his  heir,  he  had  a  natural  son,  John,  who  had 
letters  of  legitimation,  20th  December,  1548. 

James  M'Dowall,  "  filio  quondam  Fergusii  M'Dowall  de 
French,*"  succeeded  in  1547,  and  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Galdenoch,  Freugh,  etc.,  28th  April,  1550.  He  mairied  Florence, 
daughter  of  John  M*Dowall  of  Garthland,  and  had  a  charter, 
"  Jacobo  et  Florentiae  Macdowall  suae  spousae  terrarum  de  Glad- 
anthir  et  Kergodrached,'^  21st  August,  1559.     They  had  issue — 

Mary  M*Dowall,  heiress  of  Freugh.  She  married  her  kinsman 
John,  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  William  M*Dowall  of 
Dowalton,  parish  of  Kirkinner,  and  had  issue — 

John,  who  was  in  possession  of  Freugh  in  1606. 

On  the  18  th  June,  same  year,  he  was  tried  with  others  for  the 
slaughter  of  Quinton  Boyd.  Also  on  the  2nd  July,  1619,  for 
the  slaughter  of  Alexander  M'Kie  of  Balseir,  parish  of  Kirkinner. 

John  of  Freugh  maiTied  Mary,  daughter  of  Patrick  Vans  of 
Bambarroch.     They  had  issue — 

Uchtred. 

Also  probably,  Janies.  In  July,  1636,  James  M'Dougall  and 
Anna  Hamilton,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Flott, 
Kirkmagall,  etc. 

Uchtred  M*Dowall  appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
Freugh  in  1687,  as  we  then  find  him  styled  of  Freugh,  and  on 
the  24th  April  of  that  year,  he  had  sasine  of  Collmuich  (Cul- 
muck).  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Agnew  of 
Lochnaw,  and  had  issue,  of  whom  hereafter. 
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On  the  Stli  June,  1664,  Uchtred  M'Douall  of  Frcugh  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  KnockiniluoBk  and  Dmmcarrow,      The 

first,  we  think*  is  the  siime  spelled  Knokinerosh  by  Pont,  The 
other  we  have  not  traced. 

About  1654,  for  the  date  is  not  exactly  given*  Uchtred 
M^Dowall  had  bi?t  house  burned  by  Cromweirs  troops,  in  revenge 
for  having  made  attacks  against  them. 

So  far  i>uF  information  only  relata*  to  Frengh ;  but  as  Uchtred 
M'Dovvall  is  the  first  of  the  family  who  had  also  Balgregane  (so 
spelled  in  the  Chamberlain  Rolls  of  the  fifteenth  century),  we  give 
what  has  been  gleaned  in  regard  to  that  property  previous  to  this 
time. 

On  the  30th  May,  1 66f^^  Uchtred  had  sasine  of  the  lands ;  and 
on  the  23rd  August,  1667,  there  was  a  decreet  Ijefore  the  SheriiF 
of  Wigton,  at  the  instance  of  Hugh  Gordon,  younger  of  Grange, 
against  Uchtred  M'^Dowall  of  Fretigh,  for  having  the  charter 
underwritten  transunTal  (BarnbaiTOch  Papers), 

"  Charter  by  King  James  the  Fifth  in  favour  of  David  Craw- 
ford and  Janet  Gordon,  his  spouse,  and  the  longest  liver  of  them, 
and  their  heirs  underwritten,  of  all  and  Imill  the  lands  of  Bal- 
gregan,  Calworns,  Cults,  Largs,  and  Blairmawhync,  with  other 
p<a^inents,  lying  in  the  lordship  of  Galloway,  extending  annually 
to  the  sum  of  ^^1:1  6s.  8d.  Scots,  to  lie  holden,  the  said  lands  and 
others,  by  the  said  David  and  Janet,  his  wife»  and  their  heirs 
therein  mentioned,  of  the  King,  in  feu -farm  and  heritage,  paying 
therefore  yearly  to  the  King,  and  his  successoi"s,  the  sum  of  4.^17 
6s.  8d.  Scots,  at  two  temis  in  the  year,  ^Vhitsunday  and  Martin- 
mas, by  equal  portions,  in  augmentation  of  the  King's  rental 
yearly  to  the  sunx  of  i?4'  Scots,  doubling  the  said  fee*farm  at  the 
entry  of  an  heir,  as  also  of  the  said  Uavid  and  Janet,  and  their 
heirs  above- writ  ten,  building  and  upholding  upon  the  said  lands, 
a  sufficient  mansion-house,  with  a  hall,  a  chamber,  a  barn,  byix?, 
and  poultrv-house,  a  pigeon-hou.^e,  with  garden,  hedges,  and  other 
necessary  ]>olicies  or  improvements  corresponding  to  the  soiL 
Dated  at  Falkland,  the  Slst  April,  1542,^ 

\^"hen  the  Crawfurds  first  obtained  possession  is  unknown. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  that  Sir  Gregan 
Crawfurtl,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  instrumental  in 
rescuing  David  L  from  the  assault  of  a  stag,  in  1127. 
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Following  upon  the  above  charter,  we  find  that,  on  the  31st 
July,  1581,  John  Crawfurd  was  infeft  as  male  heir  of  David  of 
Balgregane,  in  the  lands  of  Balgregane,  Culdernes,*  Cultis,  Largis, 
and  Blairmalkin.  John  is  not  called  his  son,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  was.  David  Crawfurd  of  Kerse  (parish  of  Dal- 
rymple,  in  Ayrshire),  having  no  male  heirs,  entailed  his  estate,  in 
1586,  to  his  brother,  William,  who  died  without  issue ;  whom 
failing,  to  John  Crawfurd  of  Balgregane,  etc 

The  next  was  David  Crawfurd  of  Kerse,  who  had  sasine,  19th 
October,  1632,  of  the  lands  of  Balgregane,  Callines,  Cultis, 
Largis,  and  Blairmalkin  ;  and  in  the  parishes  of  Clashant,  Kirk- 
madryne,  Tusche,  and  Kirkinner,  on  a  precept  from  Chan- 
cery, infefting  him  as  heir  of  his  father,  Alexander  Crawfurd 
of  Kerse.  David  Crawfurd  married,  first,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Hugh,  Lord  Loudoun,  who  died  in  June,  1624.  From  her  latter 
will,  it  appears  she  had  a  son.  He  married,  secondly,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Ker  of  Kersland,  by  whom,  according  to 
Crawfurd  the  genealogist,  there  was  no  issue.  Anne  or  Anna 
Ker  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Balgreggan  in  February,  1640. 
Crawfurd  also  states  that  David  Crawfurd  of  Kerse  and 
Balgreggan,  through  his  alliance  with  Lord  Loudoun,  became 
deeply  engaged  in  cautionry  with  that  family,  the  weight  of 
which  utterly  destroyed  his  estate,  and  brought  the  family  to  an 
end  in  his  person.    His  son,  it  thus  appears,  had  predeceased  him. 

Balgreggan  then  became  the  property  of  Uchtred  M*Dowall  of 
Freugh.  To  continue  his  history,  we  have  to  state  that  what 
issue  he  had  by  his  wife,  Agnes  Agnew,  is  not  clear.  In  March, 
1669,  Jean  Drummond,  relict  of  Umphray  M ^Dougall  of  Freugh, 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Maynes  of  Freugh,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  Umphray  (so  called)  was  Uchtred's  eldest  son, 
and  predeceased  his  father.     Of  those  mentioned — 

Patrick  succeeded. 

William,  had  sasine  of  lands  of  Lochronald,  Kirkcowan. 
Also  a  daughter,  who  married  Robert,  of  Pinmore,  second 
son  of  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Bennane. 


*  For  different  spellings  see  under  Kirkmaiden. 
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Patrick  M*  Do  wall  sut-ceeiled  his  fathert  and  had  sasiiie  of  the 
lands  of  Fretigh,  etc,,  12th  May,  1670,  He  married  on  the  12th 
No%'ei!ihcr,  166^2,  Barlmra,  daughter  of  Jaine?  Fullarton  of 
FuEarton,  parish  of  Dundonald,  Ayi^hire.  He  and  his  wife  hat! 
sastnc  of  the  lands  of  Clash,  £4th  November,  1671  *  He  appeara 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  s^  a  Covenanter,  and  sufteretl 
aeverely  in  conse(|uence.  He  had  to  become  a  fngitivL%  and  hin 
botiji^,  pillaged  bv  official  orders,  was  ultimately  turne*!  into  a 
cavalry  Imrrack.  In  a  proclamation  issued  by  tliu  Privy  Cunndl, 
dated  Mth  June,  1679,  Patrick  M*DowaII  of  Fmugh  was  one  of 
those  denounced.  On  the  I8th  FebmaiT,  KiBOj  he  was 
Bumnioned  before  the  Justiciary,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed 
when  taken,  and  his  property  confiscated  to  His  IMajesty^*  use^ 

As  recorded  by  Nisbet,  the  well-known  Captain  John  Graham 
of  Claverhouse  had  a  longing  eye  to  this  property;  and  he  wia 
successful,  as  the  lands  were  forfeited  in  1681.  He  lind  sanine  of 
them,  together  w4th  the  laudsi  of  t^rral,  etc.,  pariHh  of  Kirkcowani 
51  ^t  March,  1683.  He  having  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  Killie* 
crankie  in  1689,  his  posses^sion  of  Freugh  was  conHe<)ueiitly  for  a 
very  limited  period. 

Uchtretl  M*  Do  wall  de  Freugh  had  a  charter  of  tlie  binds  of 
Knockencrosh,  24th  .Inly,  1691  (Great  Seal  Register).  He  nHif*t 
have  been  the  son  of  Patrick,  although  the  family  liishjrians  are 
altogether  silent  in  regard  to  him.  He  apjiearsi  to  have  tJied 
early,  and  nothing  seems  to  he  known  a^  to  whom  he  married  ; 
but  that  he  ha^l  at  least  two  sons  seems  certain  from  the  public 
reconis.  We  also  tlunk  that  Margaret »  whom  Jarnti*,  lx»rd 
Ochiltree,  married,  must  have  been  his  daughter*  Patersons 
Affrfthire  gives  her  an  being  of  the  Garthland  family. 

It  would  appear  that  George  Fullarton  of  Dreghom  had 
ntcpped  in  to  the  aid  of  his  young  nephew.  In  April,  1699,  he 
hafl  ^asine  of  the  lands  of  Galchinock  (Grtldcrroch),  now  called 
Freugh,  the  Kirkland*  of  Clashnnt,  the  lands  of  BalgR»ggan, 
Cttlins,  Flott,  Kirkmngrll,  Cuhnore,  Over  and  Nether  My  is  ;  also 
Iiochmnald,  Annonlt-s  Crrle,  etc.,  purish  of  Kirkcovvaii,  with  the 
teituK  etc.  (sec  Lochnmald).  George  Fullarton  wa-»  brother  to 
William  Fullarton  of  that  Ilk^  and  botli  were  bnjther's-in4aw  to 
Patrick  M^Dowall.  The  brothers  were  eomtnitte*!  ttj  priMon 
80th  July*  l(i83,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  attair  of 
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Bothwell  Brig,  and  indicted  on  the  2nd  April  following,  but  their 
trial  was  abandoned.  They  were  also  charged  with  **  harbouring 
and  countenancing  *"  their  brother-in-law,  M*Dowall. 

Patrick  M*Dowall  was  served  heir  of  his  grandfather,  Uchtred 
M^Dowall  of  Freugh,  26th  August,  1692;  his  own  father,  Patrick, 
having  been  passed  over  in  consequence  of  the  forfeiture.  On 
the  16th  May,  1693,  he  had  sasine  of  the  lands,  which  were 
Balgreggan,  Callins  (Kirkmaiden),  Flote,  Kirkmagill,  Culmoir, 
Moyis,  Knockincrosh,  and  the  lands  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcowan. 
William,  his  brother-german,  had  sasine  of  certain  lands  in  the 
parish  of  Stonykirk,  28th  October,  1702. 

Patrick  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Hattridge  of 
Droraore,  County  Down,  Ireland.  On  the  17th  December,  1696, 
Margaret  Hattridge  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Knockincrosh,  etc. 
They  had  issue, 

John. 

Shortly  after  this  period  the  name  of  the  estate  underwent  a 
change,  having  been  called  M*Dougall,  or  M'Dowall,  in  place  of 
Freugh.  On  the  5th  March,  1707,  a  charter  of  resignation  passed 
the  Great  Seal  to  "  Patricij  M'Dougall  de  French,  terrarum  et 
Baronie  de  M*Dougall  alias  French."*'  On  the  12th  February, 
1710,  Patrick  had  another  charter  of  adjudication  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  lands  of  Halkburn,  Kedslie,  Haggs,  etc.,  in  Berwick- 
shire. 

Patrick  would  appear  to  have  died  in  1733.  On  the  22nd 
August,  1733,  William,  brother  to  the  deceased  Patrick  M'Dowall, 
had  sasine  of  portions  of  the  lands  of  Over  and  Nether  Myres  and 
Knockincrosh.  About  this  period,  various  parties  had  sasine  of 
portions  of  the  lands  of  Freugh,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
merely  wadsets. 

Patrick  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  is  styled  of 
Freugh.  (The  property  continued  to  be  called  Freugh  or 
M'Dowall  indiscriminately.)  He  had  a  charter  of  resignation  of 
the  lands  and  "barony  of  MacDougall,  alias  Freugh,'^  12th 
February,  1733,  upon  which  sasine  was  effected  10th  July,  1734. 

John  M'Dowall  married  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord 
Crichton  of  Sanquhar,  in  1725,  in  which  year  she  had  sasine  of 
certain  lands  as  his  spouse.     He  (her  husband)  had  sasine  of  the 
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lands  of  Galdinoch,  on  reversion  by  Hugh  Dalrymple,  advocate, 
9th  December,  1735*  He  had  also  (in  the  same  year)  a  reversion 
by  Williatii  M^Doivall,  his  uncle,  of  the  lands  of  Over  and  Nether 
Myres,  and  KiiockiiiLTosb. 

John  M*  Do  wall  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Crichtont  eldest  daughter 
of  Penelope^  Countess  of  Dumfries,  appear  to  Imve  had  issue — 

Patrick,  their  heir. 

Penelope,   who   nmrned  Ebenezer,  youngest  son   of  David 

M'Culloch,  of  Ardwall,  pari.sh  of  Anwoth, 
Eleanora. 

At  the  end  of  this  account  of  the  M*  Do  walls  of  Freugh,  we 
will  give  a  short  notice  of  the  Ctichton  and  Dumfries  faniilies. 

As  heir  to  his  father,  Patrick  (styled  Captain)  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  Preugh,  ami  again  of  the  same  on  the  28th  July, 
1766,  when  he  is  styled  Colonel.  In  the  latter,  his  sisters  had 
also  sasine.  They  are  mentioned  as  Mrs,  Penelope,  and  Mrs, 
Eleanora,  daughters  of  the  decea^^ed  John  M' Do  wall  of  Freugh. 

Patrick  married  Margaret  Crawfurd  of  Kestalrig,  Ediubwrgh. 

William,  fourth  Earl  of  Dumfries  and  Staic,  having  died  with- 
out issue  in  1768,  the  Earldom  of  Dumfries  passed  to  his 
nephew,  Patrick  M'Dowall  of  Freugh,  and  the  Earldom  of  Stair 
to  his  cousin,  John  Dairy m pie.  On  the  31st  October,  1771, 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Dumfries,  had  sasine  of  the  baronies  of 
Lochronald,  Slendinan,  and  others,  and  an  eventual  annuity  of 
six  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds  sterling  furth  of  the  lands  of 
Freugh.  On  the  9th  Noveml^er,  1773,  the  Earl  of  Dumfries  had 
I^Lsine  of  the  lands  of  Freugh  and  others;  and  on  the  13th 
September,  1773,  Walter  Scott,  W^.S.,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Galdinoch  and  others. 

On  the  37 th  January,  1775,  there  was  a  reversion  by  John 
M'Dowall,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  to  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dumfries, 
of  the  lands  of  Freugh  and  others ;  and  on  the  1  st  February 
following,  a  reversion  by  Captain  Basil  Heron,  of  the  North 
,  British  Dragoons,  to  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dumfries,  of  the  lands  of 
Balgreggan  and  others,  \^''e  next  find  a  i-esignation,  dated  7th 
November,  1775,  by  the  abo%"e-m€ntioncd  earl,  of  the  lands  of 
Freugh  ;  and  under  date  ^vd  March,  1776,  he  had  sasine  of  the 
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seaports  and  harbours  of  Allan  Bay  and  M^Dowall  Bay,  with  the 
fishings  in  Loch  Luce. 

With  these  last  notices  ends  the  connection  of  the  name  of 
M*Dowall  with  Freugh,  etc. 

Patrick  M*Dowall,  Earl  of  Dumfries,  by  his  wife,  Margaret 
Crawfurd  of  Restalrig,  had  only  one  daughter, 

Elizabeth  Penelope. 

who  married  John,  Lord  Mountstuart,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  of  whom  she  had  four  sons — 

John. 

Also  Patrick,  James,  and  Herbert. 

She  died  in  1797,  and  her  father,  Patrick  M'Dowall,  Earl  of 
Dumfries,  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  M^Dowalls  of  Freugh, 
died  in  1803.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  John,  who  in 
1810,  succeeded  his  paternal  grandfather  as  Marquis  and  Earl  of 
Bute,  whose  grandson,  the  present  Marquis,  still  possesses  the 
lands  owned  by  the  M*Dowalls  in  Kirkcowan  parish,  as  well  as  a 
part  of  the  old  estate  of  Mochrum,  under  which  we  will  give  an 
outline  history  of  the  present  Bute  family. 

Before  closing  this  portion  connected  with  the  ownership  of 
Freugh,  etc.,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  suc- 
ceeding families. 

Crichton  is  the  name  of  lands  in  the  County  of  Edinburgh, 
and  as  was  usual  with  many  of  the  foreigners  from  England  who 
were  encouraged  to  settle  in  Scotland  by  King  David  I.  and 
other  Kings,  one  of  them  called  Thrustanus  having  obtained 
Crichton,  became  known  as  Thrustanus  de  Crichton.  His 
descendant,  William  de  Crichton,  is  mentioned  as  dominus  de 
Crichton  in  1240.  Like  other  foreigners  in  Scotland,  their 
upward  progress  continued.  They  afterwards  obtained  Sanquhar 
in  Dumfriesshire.  On  the  29th  Jannary,  1487-8,  a  peerage  as 
Lord  Crichton  of  Sanquhar  was  bestowed  by  King  James  III. 
The  seventh  lord  was  created  in  1622,  Viscount  of  Ayr,  and  in 
1633,  Eari  of  Dumfries. 

The  sons  of  William,  second  earl  having  predeceased  him,  in 
1690  he  obtained  from  King  Charles  II.  a  new  patent  of  the 
Earldom  of  Dumfries,  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  William  Lord 
Crichton,  after  himself  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  failing 
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biiti  to  the  four  si.stei*s  of  the  hittt^r,  iiaitiely,  Ftnelope,  Margaret^ 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth  re?ipeeti?ely,  and  failing  them  and  the  heirs 
of  tlieir  bodies,  to  tlie  nearest  hell's  of  the  said  earl  whatsoever. 

William  Loixl  Criehton,  here  mentioned,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  I^ord  Crichtoii,  ?^eeond  and  surviving  son  of  the  second 
earl,  by  Sarah  Daln  mple,  third  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount 
Stair.  He  wuceeeded  a«  thin!  earl,  and  died  unmarried  in  1694. 
Hits  eldest  sister  Penelope  then  beeanie  Counter  of  Dumfries 
under  the  [mtcni  of  I69O5  ali^iwly  mentioned.  She  married  in 
1698^  her  cousin,  William  Dalrymple  of  Glen  mure,  second  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Stair.  They  had  issuer  William,  John,  and 
James.  Ab  will  be  found  under  I^ochinch,  the  Earldoms  of 
Uumfriett  and  Stair  were  held  together  far  a  tiraej  but  in  1 76ft 
they  were  f»eparated,  and  so  continue. 

Arms  of  the  M*Dowalls  of  Fi-eugh, — Xisbet  aayi*,  **  ITie  family 
has  been  in  use  to  carry  the  following  ai'ujs,  m  cut  on  a  large 
window  lioard*  and  on  other  utenHils*  in  the  old  house  of  Fi-eugh, 
which  wan  attested  by  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  several 
pennons  of  credit  in  that  country,  being  o^ii-fj  a  lion  rampant 
ar^ad^  crowned  with  an  imi^erial  cmwn,  and  gorged  with  an 
antique  one,  or. 

**  Crest — A  lion's  paw  erased  and  ere<'t. 

**!\Iotto — 11  Hi  erf  vrl  mor't ;  and  on  a  conr(>artment  lielow  the 
arms,  these  wordsj  Pro  Deo.  Rt'g^c%  et  Pairktf  supportetl  w  ith  two 
wild  men,  wreathed  about  the  head  and  middle  with  laurel,  hold- 
ing flaming  daggci's  in  their  hands^  pointing  upwaitls,  all  proper. 

**The  date  of  the  carving  is  in  the  year  1474,  with  the  letter 
G*M'D.  for  Gilbert  M*I)owalI  ;  and  the  stmm  arms  arc  cut  out 
upon  a  bed,  1543,  witfi  the  letters  J,  M'D.,  being  for  James 
M*I)owall,  then  laird  of  I'reugh," 

Such  is  the  description  gi^en  by  Nisbet  in  his  book  of 
iftralilrif. 

^Xc  have  given  our  \iew  of  the  M'Dowall  arm^  imder  their 
'*  Hif^tory,"^  parish  of  Kirkmaiden*  We  are  afraid  the  date  1474 
wan  an  after-piece  of  work. 

The  next  owner  pui-chased  Freugh  and  Balgreggan,  He  was 
Captain  the  Honouraljlc  Patrick  Maitland,  seventh  son  of  Charle:; 
sixth  Earl  of  Lauderdjile.  He  waa  Inim  10th  April,  1731, 
He  had  had  the  cam  maud  of  an  Indiaman,  Honourable  East 
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India  Company's  Service.     In  1774,  he  married  Jane  Maitland, 
Dowager-Countess  of  Rothes,  and  had  issue — 

John. 

Mary  Turner. 

The  family  is  of  Anglo-Norman  lineage,  and  with  others  of 
foreign  extraction,  rose  to  position  in  Scotland,  from  having 
been  encouraged  to  settle  as  supporters  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  opposition  to  the  Irish-Scottish  Church  of  lona,  which  was 
thereby  destroyed  to  the  injury  of  the  Celtic  population. 

The  first  of  the  name  who  is  found  was  Thomas  de  Matulant, 
as  a  witness  to  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Rasan  to  John  Laudales, 
in  the  reign  of  King  William  I.  We  do  not  find  the  name  as 
having  been  borne  by  one  of  those  who  accompanied  William  of 
Normandy  to  England.  Nor  is  there  any  clue  to  origin  or 
nationality.  He  is  stated  to  have  died  in  1228.  He  left  a  son 
named  William  de  Matulent,  who  was  a  witness  to  some  charters 
in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  II.,  among  which  were  some  to 
the  Abbey  of  Kelso.  As  mentioned,  he  died  about  a.d.  1250, 
having  a  son  named  Richard,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III., 
obtained  the  lands  of  Thirlstane,  etc.,  in  Berwickshire.  This 
may  be  considered  as  the  starting-point  of  the  family.  The  pre- 
ceding is  to  some  extent  taken  from  Douglas.  We  have  not  seen 
the  charters,  and  therefore  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy,  which 
is  necessary,  as  we  have  been  before  misled  in  following  supposed 
Authorities  too  closely. 

Richard  de  Matulant,  stated  to  have  been  the  first  of  Thirles- 
stane,  is  said  to  have  had  a  son  named  William,  who  married  a 
sister  of  Sir  Robert  Keith,  Marischal  of  Scotland,  and  had  issue — 

John. 

William. 

Robert,  ancestor  of  the  Maitlands  of  Pitrichie,  Aberdeenshire. 
John,  who  succeeded,  is  called  Maitlant.  He  lived  in  the  reign 
of  King  David  II.  We  pass  on  to  John,  son  of  Richard  Mait- 
land,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  VL,  who  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  matrimonial  trip  to  Denmark  in  1559.  As  a  reward  for  his 
services,  or  company,  on  this  occasion,  on  the  18th  May,  1590, 
he  was  created  a  peer,  as  Lord  Maitland  of  Thirlestane.    His  son 
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John,  who  KtRToeded^  had  the  additional  honour  of  Earl  of 
lauderiUile  lK*?*tuwed  on  him  on  the  14th  March,  10^4  He  was 
succeed etl  bv  his  *on  John,  who  was  a  firm  adherent  of  Kin^ 
Churles  I.  and  IL,  and  conHCt|uentlv  in  high  favour.  In  iGB% 
after  tlie  dingrace  of  MidiJleton^  the  vshole  power  and  patronage 
of  J^cotland  wa;*  a^nferred  on  him.  In  16752,  he  wa«  created  Duke 
of  Lauderdale  and  Marc|uiH  of  March.  In  lfi74j  he  wa*^  created 
a  peer  of  England  as  Kai'l  of  Guilford,  and  B^tron  relersham. 
He  waji  at  one  time  a  /jealous  Covenanter,  hut  State  affairs  made 
him  pliable,  and  althotigh  he  is  considered  to  have  died  a  Presby- 
terian, his  life  Is  not  one  to  be  referred  to  too  much.  Bishop 
Hurnett  is  vtry  bitter  against  him,  and  his  description  is  far  from 
flattering^  iis  uneouth  in  appearance  and  manners,  but  very  leanied, 
not  only  in  I^tin,  of  which  he  was  a  master,  but  also  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  He  had  read  much,  divinity  as  well  as  history* 
l>eing  a  study*  With  so  much  learning,  he  liml  an  extraordinary 
metnorv,  with  copious  but  unpolished  L*xpression,  The  sevt-rity 
of  his  mirjistry  is  likened  to  the  ctniclty  of  an  inquisition  rather 
than  tlie  legality  of  justice.  Haughty  beyond  expretision,  he  was 
aljjet*t  to  those  he  saw  he  must  stoop  to,  but  irnperitms  to  all 
others*  During  his  administration  of  Scottish  afliiii^,  thei^  was  no 
<'e«?**Ltion  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  persecution  of  the  Fre^'ihyterians, 
His  conduct  seems  to  have  been  most  heartless,  self  intej^est 
being  predtnninant ;  and  Un^  whole  chameter  is  summed  up  in 
King  Charlej*  II/s  reply  to  a  deputation  of  several  noblemen  who 
had  an  audience  in  1679,  to  complain  of  his  conduct  in  these 
words — '^  I  peireive  that  I^rd  I^udenlale  has  lieen  guilty  of 
many  criminal  actioub  against  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  I  can- 
not find  that  be  has  done  anything  contrary  to  my  interest.* 
U'hat  a  King  !  a  worthy  eouple  in  evil  To  complete  the  party » 
we  may  add  that  Sir  George  MaeKcnj^e*  the  I-*)rd  Advocate  for 
Scot  land  5  wa»  present  to  defend  Lord  Lauderdale's  proceedings. 
His  actions  during  the  pei-secution  were  so  cm  el  that  he  was 
named  ""The  blood tbirstv  advocate*^  and  **  Bloody  MacKenzie," 

On  the  advent  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  Scotland  in  IBMt  the 
Dnkc  of  Ijindertlale's  power  waned,  and  in  liW2  the  officei*  held 
and  the  pensions  enjoyed  by  him  and  the  duchess  were  forfeited* 
He  died  in  Knglaud  a  month  afterwards,  in  August  of  that  year* 
aged  sixty-seven*    Having  no  male  issue*  although  twicse  married^ 

V 
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the  dukedom  became  extinct,  and  the  earldom  went  to  his  brother 
Charles,  as  the  third  earl. 

We  will  pass  on  to  James,  seventh  earl,  whose  mother  was 
Elizabeth  Ogilvy,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  Earl  of  Findlater. 
He  had  eight  brothers  and  five  sisters.  The  seventh  brother  was 
Captain  the  Honourable  Patrick,  already  mentioned,  who  pur- 
chased Freugh,  and  the  names  of  whose  issue  we  have  given. 

John  succeeded  to  Freugh,  etc.,  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1797.  He  had  also  sasine  of  the  two  and  a  half  merk  lands  of 
Auchmantle,  as  heir  to  his  father,  on  precept  of  clare  constat  by 
John,  Earl  of  Stair,  3rd  December,  1798;  and  on  the  10th 
December,  1801,  of  the  lands  of  Galdinoch,  now  Freugh,  Auchin- 
tibbert,  etc.  In  1803  he  married  Jane,  third  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Monreith.  He  died  in  1811,  leaving 
issue — 

Patrick,  his  heir. 

William,  Commander  R.N.     Died  1846. 

John,  bom  in  1807;  died  in  March,  1881.  Served  i» 
Madras  Artillery,  Honourable  East  India  CorapanyV 
Service ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-GeneraL  He 
married  in  1849  Arabella  Jane,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Wright.     She  died  in  1876,  and  had  issue — 

John  Hugh  Hathom,  born  in  1851,  and  died  in 
March,  1876. 

Elphinstone  Vans  Agnew,  born  27th  February,. 
1856.     He  succeeded. 

Malcolm  Maxwell  Du  Pre,  bom  1857;  died  in  1858. 

William  Alexander  Murray,  bom  in  1859. 

Patrick  Lauderdale,  born  in  1862. 

Henry  Rothes  Stewart,  born  in  1865 ;  Captain  in^ 
Princess  of  Wales  own  Yorkshire  Regiment 
(19th),  and  served  in  Tirah,  Indian  North- 
West  Frontier  Expedition,  in  1897. 

Frederick  James  Du  Pre,  born  ;  died  in  1866- 

Arabella  Jane,  died  in  1855. 
Catherine  Anne. 
iry  Emma. 
>uisa  Maxwell,  died  in  1880. 
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Eglantine    Henrietta    Keith,    married    in    189S 
Greorge  Hardyman,  and  has  issue — 

John  Hay  Maitland,  born  in  1895. 

Malcolm  Lauderdale,  born  in  1896. 
Catherine,  unmarried  ;  died  in  1890. 
Anne,  unmarried  ;  died  in  1832. 

Jane  Rothes,  married  Stair  Hathom-Stewart  of  Physgill, 
and  had  issue. 

Patrick  succeeded  his  father  in  1844.  He  married  in  the  same 
year,  Matilda  Frances  Harriet,  fifth  daughter  of  James  Buchanan 
of  Craigend  Castle,  Stirlingshire,  by  Lady  Janet,  his  wife,  and 
grand-daughter  of  James,  Earl  of  Caithness.  He  died  in  1859, 
leaving  issue — 

John,  who  succeeded,  and  died  in  1869. 

William  was  the  next  in  possession,  and  he  died  in  New 

York,  2nd  January,  1881. 
Patrick,  died  on  passage  to  America,  16th  November,  1877. 
Jane  Evelyn  Sinclair,  died  young. 

All  were  buried  in  Stoneykirk. 

On  the  death  of  William,  his  mother  was  left  as  life-renter. 
She  died  27th  March,  1894,  when  the  property  passed  to  Elphin- 
stone,  the  eldest  son  of  Lieutenant-General  John  Maitland. 
He  married  in  1887,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Major-Greneral  Henry 
Bower,  and  has  issue — 

Catherine  Georgiana  Alice. 

He  was  a  scholar  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  contested 
the  representation  of  Bridgeton  Division,  Glasgow,  in  November, 
1885. 

Arms — Or^  a  lion  rampant,  de  chausse,  within  a  double  tressure, 
flory,  counter-flory,  gules. 

Crest — A  lion  sejant,  afFronte,  ffides^  ducally  crowned,  holding 
in  the  dexter  paw  a  sword,  proper. 

Motto — Deo  juvanie  consUto  et  animis. 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  the  old  house  of  Freugh  alias 
Castle  M'Dowall,  stood  close  to  the  moat,  which  is  still  preserved, 
but  of  the  castle  nothing  remains.     Near  to  it,  Balgr^gan  House 
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was  erected.  Symson  in  1684)  mentions  that  Balgreggan  was 
then  a  good  strong  house,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  laii*d 
of  Freugh.  Subsequent  to  1869,  many  alterations  and  consider- 
able additions  were  made.  Miss  Catherine  Maitland,  who  i-esided 
at  Kildrochat,  contributed  generously  in  aid  of  the  work.  As  it 
now  is,  there  is  a  new  building  in  front  of  the  old  tower.  The 
latter  consists  of  arched  vaults  or  cellars ;  a  room  wainscoted,  now 
the  dining-room,  and  two  turrets  off  it.  There  are  two  storeys 
above.     TTie  rest  of  the  house  is  new. 

The  farms  now  owned  are  Altain,  Clayshant,  Craigencrosh, 
Culmore,  Float,  Freugh,  Glaik,  Garrie,  Galdenoch,  Kildrochat, 
Kirkmagill  and  Moorpark,  Moorpark,  Mosscroft,  etc.,  Mye, 
Sandmill,  Balgreggan  Mains,  etc.  There  are  also  several  small 
holdings  as  crofts,  etc.  Several  of  the  farms  are  in  portions,  and 
let  with  others. 

The  proper  spelling  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  property  would 
appear  to  be  French  or  Frewch,  meaning  dry,  applied  to  com,  as 
mentioned  by  Jamieson,  which  is  confirmed  by  Pont,  who  spells 
it  French.  And  the  opinion  is  that  the  derivation  comes  from 
frdech,  the  Gaelic  for  heather ;  but  it  was  so  common  in  Gallo- 
way in  early  times  that  any  place  on  which  com  could  be  raised 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  more  likely  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
applying  to  such  land.  In  Balgreggan,  there  can  be  no  difiercnce 
of  opinion  as  to  the  prefix  being  either  from  the  Norse  baeli  or 
bol,  a  farm,  a  dwelling,  or  from  the  Gaelic  baile,  a  town  or 
village ;  either  will  apply,  although  we  consider  the  first  as  more 
probable ;  but  as  to  gregan  the  suffix,  there  are  different  mean- 
ings of  opposite  character.  In  Gaelic  (Irish  idiom)  there  is 
gragan,  a  manor,  a  village,  a  district ;  and  also  sgreagan  for  hard, 
rocky  ground.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  Balgreggan  to  be 
ancient  in  name,  and  as  the  Christian  name  of  one  of  the  Craw- 
furds  from  Ayrshire,  who  had  possession  for  a  time,  was  Gregan, 
it  may  have  been  given  from  him.  On  the  other  hand,  his  name 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  place.  This  can  be  settled  from 
the  papers,  if  in  existence.  Another  farm  named  Altain  is  from 
alltan  the  Gaelic  for  a  little  streamlet,  which  must  flow  or  have 
flowed  through,  or  close  to  the  land.  In  Ponfs  Survey,  we  find 
land  called  Knockintluosk,  which  is  a  conniption  of  Knockincrosh 
in  this  Darish,  and  apparently  the  farm  now  known  as  Craigen- 
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xih,  probably  from  the  Gaelic  croisa,  the  crag  of  the  cro«s* 
Cohnare  farm  seeiii?;i  to  be  from  the  Gaelic  coille*mor,  the  large 
wood.  Float  we  have  dealt  with  in  our  aceoutit  of  the  parish, 
ilie  farm  Mye,  is  no  doubt  from  the  Cymric  mai,  a  plain  or  open 
ffeld.  Sandmill  obtained  its  name  from  tlie  sand  hillocks.  In 
Cluyjifthant  we  tiave  a  corruptian  of  elacb-scant,  the  Holy  Stone, 
the  name  of  the  ancieiit  parish  church.  Kirk-M'GiIl  will  tie 
found  in  the  account  of  the  parish*  Garric  is  prolmbly  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Norse  word  gtiri»  a  gear  of  sand,  etc.  It  has 
apjxw^  m  t)eing  from  garble  for  rough.  Kildrm^haf  is  spelled 
Keriiiwlrochat  by  Font,  and  s^hown  with  trees  around.  The  kit 
is  probably  from  the  Gaelic  coille*  a  wooil^  and  di-ochat  from 
drocliaid,  a  bridge*  The  derivation  of  Galdcnoch  will  be  found 
under  Ixiclinnw,  parish  of  Leswalt*  its  also  Glake  or  Glaick  Under 
ChaJloch. 


AltllWALL    AND    KJLIJkAlKK. 

The  early  proprietor*  cannot  now  he  traced,  but  doubtless  at 
one  period  they  fornitil  a  portitnt  of  tlie  huidH  owned  by  «lohn  de 
To&kerton.  In  the  fifteenth  ceiitnrj,  Ardwall  was  owned  by  a 
branch  of  the  M'Cnllochs.  The  t'bamberiain  HoUk  do  not  begin 
in  Galloway  until  145(i,  after  the  expuUion  of  the  Douglas 
family^  «*o  that  no  aid  can  be  obtained  from  them  in  tracing. 

In  1  1-88,  Archibald  M^CuIloch  i^  statud  to  have  I>een  in  posses* 
jjiiun  of  Ardwall;  and  in  1489, an  nRntioned.tie  wan  \mdly  treated 
by  hi?i  kinsman,  Sir  Alexander  I\ICulloch  of  Myrcton»  Mho, 
a.%Ni»ted  by  M'Dowall  of  Garthland, attacked  him  at  his  re-^idence, 
drove  him  out,  plundering  the  hansc»  and  then  bunu'ng  it  to  the 
gmund*  Previous,  to  1498,  there  appeal^  to  have  been  a  house 
of  ArdwalU  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains.  This  i^^  to  he 
accotmted  for  from  the  narrative  given  ;  but,  at  the  name  time, 
Another  house  nnisi  have  Ix'en  built  at  an  early  period,  for 
Sytn^Min,  in  1684,  dostTiljes  Ardwall  as  one  of  the  principal  houises 
in  the  diNtricL  He  at  the  same  time  notices  Killasor  Hou?^, 
al>out  halfa-mile  to  the  ea^stward  of  Ardwall  The  foregoitig 
tnulition  evidently  refei"s  to  the  following  to  he  found  in  PH- 
eairns  Criminal  Triais^  1495  : — "  Respite  to  Patrick  M'Kowloche 
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for  art  and  part  of  ye  murther  and  slauchter  of  umq^  Archibalde 
M*Kowloche  of  Arduale^  committed  under  silence  of  nycht,''etc. 

The  exact  position  of  the  families  holding  Ardwall  and 
Killaster,  in  relation  to  one  another,  we  fear  we  cannot  trace ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  properties  are  now  one,  we  will  treat  them 
as  such.  Killaster  does  not  now  appear  on  the  Valuation  Roll ; 
but  it  lies  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  house  of  Ardwall ;  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  ruins  remained,  and  may  stiU  remain,  of 
the  residence.  A  bum  called  Killeser  runs  through  the  grounds 
of  Ardwall  House.  Killaster  is  said  to  have  been  the  hunting- 
seat  of  the  M*CuUochs,  but  for  such  an  object  it  occupied  a 
curious  position,  and  the  statement  is  not  corroborated  by  any- 
thing we  traced  ;  still,  as  a  tradition  amongst  the  peasantry,  it  is 
likely  to  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  for  Gkdioway  tradi- 
tions are  generaUy  correct-  The  remains  of  the  building,  it  is 
said,  are  traceable  at  Auchnaught,  in  Kirk  maiden  parish. 

In  1513,  we  find  Andrew  M'Culloch  of  Ardwall.  In  that  year 
Gilcrist  MakKinze,  in  Killas,  had  to  compound  for  seeking  his 
life.  What  relationship  he  held  to  Archibald,  who  was 
slaughtered  in  1495,  we  cannot  give. 

In  15S1,  Henry  M*CuDoch  was  in  possession  of  Killaster.  On 
the  14th  July  of  that  year,  he  entered  into  an  obligation  to  infeft 
David,  Abbot  of  Saulseat,  in  the  two  and  a  half  merk  lands  of 
Drumboddan  of  his  lands  of  Killaster,  to  be  held  of  our  lord,  the 
laird  of  Mertoun  (Bambarroch  Papers).  It  is  evident  from  this, 
that  the  M'Cullochs  of  Myreton,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Luce,  were  the  superiors.  He  married  the  heiress  of  Myreton,  as 
appears  from  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  6th  August, 
1532,  in  favour  of  him  and  his  spouse,  Margaret  M^Culloch,  of 
the  barony  of  Myreton. 

Alexander  succeeded.  He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  the 
preceding,  for  there  is  a  charter  to  Symon  Makculloch — "  filio  et 
haeredi  Margaret®  Makculloch  de  Myretoun,*"  of  the  barony  of 
Myreton,  dated  3rd  July,  1546.  On  the  2nd  July,  1565,  thei« 
was  an  instrument  of  sasine  in  favour  of  Alexander  V'ans  of  Bam- 
barroch, and  Janet  Kennedy,  his  spouse,  of  the  two  merk  land  of 
Achleych,  of  old  extent,  upon  a  precept  frt)m  Alexander 
M^Culloch  of  Killaster,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  dated 
6th  July,  1565.     (Bambarroch  Papers.) 
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We  next  come  to  a  contmct  of  agreement  between  Godfrey 
MHJiillocb,  of  Ardwall,  and  Agnes  Murray,  his  {tpouaei  dated 
10th  March,  1573^  in  which  he  obliges  himself  to  fmy  her  seven- 
teen Bi'oi'tj  inerks  Scots,  in  satisfaction  of  her  bygone  siistcnta- 
tioni^,  and  of  two  stone  wool  and  two  bolls  of  meal ;  and  to  pay 
her  yearly  thereafter^  during  their  joint  Hfetimes,  in  coutentation 
of  her  .s  us  ten  tat  i  on »  one  hundred  merks^  two  stone  wool»  and  two 
bolli^  meal,  w'ithout  prejudice  of  the  wife's  conjunct  fee,  terce,  etc., 
ete,  and  siclike,  Godfrey  shall  take  home  Christian  M'C'ulhK-h, 
bis  daughter,  l)eir)g  now  sustained  bv  the  laird  of  Brougbton,  and 
sustain  her  honestly  in  all  neccKsaries,  and  marry  her  bonestly, 
^Barnlmrroch  l*a|K\rs). 

In  1555,  Gothray  M'Cidloch  of  Ardwall  was  at  the  bom  for 
the  slaughter  of  Patrick  More,  etc. ;  andj  at  the  same  time,  found 
security  to  underly  the  law  for  the  m.me  crime.  This  Godfrey 
M*Culloc*h  would  seem  to  have  !)een  a  very  bad  character,  for  on 
tlie  21st  November,  1584,  he  wa.s  *^  delaitit  of  certane  crymes  of 
incest,  committed  be  him  with  Katberine  M*Culloch,  bis  broder- 
doi^iter,  and  utheris  crymes  contenit  in  tlie  lettres"  (Pitcaim). 

On  the  i^lst  November,  1589,  vre  tind  Peter  M'Culloeh  of 
Killaser;  and  an  the  24th  January,  16^2,  Jolm  M'Culloch  of 
Ardwall  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Ardwall,  Ringenvie,  etc,^ 
in  Ijamnies  ujiited.  After  tbi«,  there  appears  to  have  Ijeen 
wadsets  on  the  lands  of  Killaster,  for  in  February,  1629-1  Andro 
M^Dowall  had  sajsine  of  the  lands  of  Killasser;  and  in  June,  1(>36, 
there  was  a  revei'sion  by  GrisMjll  M*  Do  wall  and  John  Gordon  to 
Sir  John  M'Dowall  of  the  lands  of  Ardwallis. 

Whom  John  M'Cullocb  of  Ardwall  married  does  not  appear; 
but  by  marriage-contract  dated  20th  April,  1632,  his  daughter 
Agne.s  married  William  Maxwell,  lawful  son  to  John  Maxwell  of 
Monreitb,  The  next  we  find  m  under  date  17th  Jnne^  1651, 
when  Alexander  M^Cullm^b  is  styled  of  Ardwall,  whu^  we  iijay 
sup|»ose,  wan  sun  to  John  M'tuUixh.  On  Uie  1 1  th  October,  165fl, 
he  also  liad  E^nine  of  the  land*  of  Eitoune.  In  1 054,  we  alfro  tind 
Mary,  heir  of  her  fatlicr,  Ninian  M*Cullo(h  of  Drunjbredmie. 
Ait  this  forms  a  part  of  the  An! wall  estate,  Ninian  wan  doubtless 
a  younger  soti»  or  the  deseendant  of  one. 

It  would  appear  that  it  was  in  bis  time  that  a  fierce  conflict 
accurred  near  Ardwall  House.     This  we  have  already  referred  to 
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under  Clanyard,  parish  of  Kirkmaiden.  It  was  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1660,  and  we  have  merely  to  add  that  Patrick,  son  and 
heir  of  Alexander  M'Dowall  of  Logan  who  was  slain,  followed 
the  raiders,  and  never  halted  till  he  came  up  with  the  leader,  and 
hanged  him^  He  then  returned  to  bury  his  father.  Such  is  the 
family  tradition. 

About  the  year  1662,  we  find  M'Culloch,  younger  of  Ardwall, 
fined  «f  1200  by  the  Episcopal  party,  when  in  power,  for  his 
opposition  to  prelacy.  On  the  10th  February,  1662,  John 
M'CuUoch,  no  doubt  the  same  individual,  was  served  heir  to 
Alexander  M'CuUoch  of  Killaser,  in  the  lands  of  Drurabrod, 
Danes,  Bambarrari,  Killaisser,  Auchleoch,  and  Cornwell  (Cam- 
weill),  in  all  twenty  mercatis  terrarum,  forming  part  of  the 
barony  of  Auchowane.  As  Alexander  M'Culloch  was  of  Ardwall 
in  June,  1651,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ardwall  and  Killaster  then 
formed  one  property.  This  is  confirmed  by  Symson,  who  in  1684* 
mentions  that  Ardwall  House  was  then  one  of  the  principal  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  occupied  by  Sir  Godfrey  M'Culloch  of 
Myrton ;  and  that  Killaster  House,  about  half  a  mile  further  east- 
ward, also  belonged  to  Sir  Godfrey.  We  have  this  statement  so 
far  corroborated  by  the  entries  in  regard  to  Sir  Godfrey^s 
successor.  The  firet  is  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated 
22nd  July,  1687,  in  favour  of  James  M'Culloch,  now  of  Mulle,  of 
the  lands  of  Kilaister.  Subsequently,  in  October,  1687,  the  same 
James  M'Culloch,  sometime  of  Mulle,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Killaister,  Cai*nweill,  Auchleoch,  Meikle  and  Little  Drumbrodones, 
Lochinbyre,  etc.,  and  also  of  the  lands  of  Ardwall,  Ringend,  etc. 
Following  this,  we  find  that  on  the  1st  December,  1698,  John^ 
son  of  James,  Lord  Stair,  had  service  of  a  long  list  of  lands^ 
amongst  which  were  the  lands  and  barony  of  Ardwall  and 
Killester,  and  he  was  infeft  in  the  same  9th  May,  1704.  This, 
however,  must  have  arisen  from  a  wadset,  and  only  a  temporary 
occupation. 

We  now  come  to  rather  an  interesting  point,  for  the  aforesaid 
James  M'Culloch  of  Mulle,  Muill,  or  Mool,  was  the  heir  of  Sir 
Godfrey  M'Culloch  of  Myreton,  and  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Myreton,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Ardwall  and  Killaster. 

The  exact  relationship  between  Sir  Godfrey  M'Culloch  and 
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JmrneB  M'CiillQch  of  Mutll,  we  cannot  trace,  but  that  he  was  the 
aext  ill  line  !s  clear.  MiiiU  is  a  small  property  now  forming 
part  of  the  Dunskey  estate. 

With  James  M'CuUoch^  the  po&jession  by  those  of  his  aauie 
I  etids.  We  next  come  to  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith^ 
Knight  and  Ikronet,  who,  on  the  15th  September^  1705,  had 
wLHJne  of  the  laiuU  of  Ardwall  and  Killaster:  and  aflur  hb  death, 
John  Maxwell^  his  second  lion,  on  the  4th  1  ebruaiy,  1710^^  had 
Aaftine  of  the  said  lands  and  barony ^  and  again  on  the  11th 
November,  1719. 

Jolni  Maxwell  appeal's  to  have  mamed  Ann  M*Gbie^  and  she, 
aa  hii  upouse*  under  date  ISth  October,  1719,  had  sasine  of  the 
landfl  of  Laigh  Ardwall  and  othei^s,     lliey  had  i^siie — 

Willianu  their  heir. 

On  the  ^5th  Mav,  ITSO*  he  is  desenl>ed  an  heir  to  hiN  dc- 
cea'ted  father,  Joiin  Maxwell  of  Ardwall^  and  had  sasine  of  the 
barony  of  Ardwall  and  Killawter^  etc.  It  was  during  his  tenure 
that  a  disa^reeal)le  wxurrence  happened — nt>t  an  exceptional 
case,  we  are  sorry  to  my- — for  we  have  i-eanon  tu  know  that  not  a 
few  families  in  Gal lo way  were  ouKted  fmni  their  lands  in  the 
.same  discretlitidile  way,  by  the  do^etidants  of  conipai'atively  new 
settlei^*  The  Maxwells  were  one  of  those  having  obtaijied  Mon- 
reith  by  marriage  in  1481*  We  give  tlie  following  full  extract 
from  the  original  piqicr  (Barhuhn  Fa[>ei*H)  ; — 

**  At  BfthaHie,  tht*  Slst  day  of  Mart?h,  1757«it  ih  contracted, 
agree<l,  and  Hnally  ended  Ijetwixt  the  parties  following,  vise.,, 
Henry  M'CulIoch,  eldest  lawful  aon  to  the  deceast  Lieutenant 
Alexander  M^C^ulhx'h  of  Co  Ion  oil  HilTs  ix?giment  of  foot,  and 
ipiandson  and  heir  in  general  1  served  and  retoured  to  tlie  also 
dereant  .James  M*Ciilloi*h  of  Muill,  on  the  one  part,  and  John 
M'Culloch  of  ]farho1m«  in  manner  and  to  the  fnl lowing  eftet*t 
ftiUuwing :  That  is  to  say*  Whercafi  the  said  James  MTolhich 
was  nndouhted  heritid>le  proprietor,  and  in  posisession  of  tlie  said 
lands  of  Muill,  Inshanks,  Barncorerie,  Ardwall,  and  other  lands 
contained  in  his  and  his  predecessors  charters,  and  infeftments 
thereof,  all  lying  in  the  parishes  of  KirkniHiden  and  Stephen  kirk, 
and  sheriffdom  of  Wigton ;  and  that  the  deceast  Sir  William 
Maxwell    of   Monreith,   Baroneti^   by    virtue   of  apprysings   or 
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adjudications,  founded  upon  illigall  and  unwarrantable  grounds 
of  debt,  or  other  pretended  titles  and  needs,  got  the  said  James 
M^CuUoch  removed  and  himself  put  in  possession  of  these  lands, 
at  least  the  said  Sir  William  Maxwell,  or  the  also  now  deceast 
Sir  Alexander  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  son  and  heir  to  the  said  Sir 
William  Maxwell,  or  one  or  other  of  them,  intruded  themselves 
into  the  possession  of  the  said  lands,  at  the  death  of  the  said 
James  M'CuUoch,  or  some  time  thereafter,  in  virtu^of  the  fore- 
said pretended  titles  and  deeds ;  and  they  and  others  deriving 
right  from  them,  or  other  one  of  them,  are  hitherto  in  possession 
thereof,  and  as  the  said  Henry  M'Culloch  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  vindicate  his  undoubted,  preferable,  and  exclusive  right  and 
title  to  the  said  lands,  and  to  reduce  and  improve  the  said 
deceast  Sir  William  and  Sir  Alexander  Maxwells,  and  others 
deriving  right  from  them,  their  pretended  claims  and  title  deeds 
to  the  said  lands  and  possessions  thereof,  and  that  the  said  John 
M'Culloch,  at  the  earnest  request  and  desire  of  the  said  Henry 
M'CuUoch,  has  agreed  on  the  conditions  following,  prestable  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  said  Henry  M'Culloch,  to  bring  the  rights 
and  title  deeds  of  the  heritor  or  heritors,  possessors  of  the  fore- 
said lands,  to  a  judiciall  triall,  by  a  process  of  exhibition,  re- 
duction, or  improbation  before  the  Court  of  Session,  upon  his 
own  proper  charges  and  expenses :  Therefore  in  consequence  of 
said  agreement  and  causes  following.'^ 

The  document  then  goes  on  to  state  that  should  Henry 
M'CuUoch  succeed,  he  ^  binds  and  obliges  him,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, to  grant,  subscribe,  and  deliver  a  valid  and  legall  disposi- 
tion in  favour  of  the  said  John  M^Culloch,  and  his  heirs  and 
successors,  heritably  and  irredeemably,  of  the  haill  foresaid  lands 
.  .  .  .  and  which  disposition  is  specially  to  contain  a  reser- 
vation of  the  said  Henry  M'Culloch,  his  life-rent,  right,  and  use, 
during  all  the  days  of  his  lifetime  allennarly,  of  the  said  lands  so 
to  be  disponed,  and  under  the  said  disposition  is  to  contain  an 
obligement  to  infeft  the  said  John  Culloch  and  his  foresaids  in 
the  said  lands  so  to  be  disponed  ....  the  said  Henry 
M'Culloch  has  of  the  date  foresaid,  granted  bond  to  the  said 
John  M'Culloch  and  his  heirs  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling  to  the  effect  and  intent  that  the  said  John 
M^CuUoch  may  raise  a  summons  and  obtain  decreet  of  adjudica- 
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tion  thereon  of  the  lands.  ,  ,  -  ,  But  it  is  hereby  specially 
provided  that  the  said  bond  shall  only  affect  the  lands,  and  not 

militate  against  the  said  Heniy  IM^CuUoi-h,  his  person,  or  other 
heritable  or  moveable  estate  {pertaining,  or  that  shall  liappen  to 
pertain  and  belong  to  the  said  Henry  M'Culloch,^  etc. 

The  foregoing  is  written  upon  stamped  paper  by  James 
M'Quhae,  apprentice  to  John  Dun,  writer  in  Wigtotu  and  signed 
by  Henry  M*Culloch  and  John  M'CulIoch,  Also  by  the  follow- 
ing as  wttn^ses :— David  M^CuUot^h  of  Bomess,  and  James 
Cowand,  his  servant ;  John  Dun,  and  James  M*Quhae, 

It  does  not  appear  that  Henry  M'CuUoeh  was  successfuh  No 
doubt  this  arose  from  the  lapse  of  time.  We  are  not  acquainted 
witli  the  law  and  lawyers,  fortunately,  but  we  think  that  after 
forty  years  holding  by  wadset,  if  not  redeemed  then,  the  pro- 
perties passed  to  the  designing  money  advancers  under  the  terra 
*'  prescryve,^  tliat  is  prescription.  A  shamefnl  law,  fmmed 
apparently  for  land  robbery.  The  first  Maxwell  had  sasiue  in 
1705,  and  the  agreement  to  try  and  recover  the  lands  was  in 
1757.  The  period  was  thus  fifty-two  years,  or  twelve  yeam  over 
the  limit.  Much  about  the  mine  time,  there  was  a  similar  case 
in  connection  with  the  estate  of  Dunragit,  Gletiluce  parish,  and 
which  from  personal  interest  we  have  traced  to  the  root.  All 
the  chartei-s,  etc.,  gone,  the  property  is  oidy  now  held  by  *'  pre- 
scription.^'* There  were  other  cases  throughout  the  district ; 
but,  at  the  time,  too  many  lawyers  in  power  were  interested  in 
this  easy  way  of  obtaining  ei^tates,  to  afford  the  slightest  hope  of 
success  to  the  real  heirs.  From  the  Reformation  time,  the 
lawyer  profession  was  in  vigour,  and  ruin  to  many  was  the  resulL 

In  continuation  of  the  possession  of  Aixlwall,  etc.,  by  the 
Maxwells,  we  next  find,  under  date  9th  June,  1759,  that  William 
Maxwell  of  Ardwall,  had  sasiiie  in  life-rent,  and  William  Maxwell, 
his  son,  in  fee,  of  the  lands,  etc,,  of  Ardwall.  Also  on  the  10th 
Janunry,  1760,  renunciation  by  Wiliiani  Maxwell  of  Aniwall,  in 
favour  of  his  son,  of  the  life-rent  of  certain  lands.  Following 
this,  the  Maxwells  seem  to  have  been  less  prospei-ons,  for  on  the 
SSrd  July,  1763,  Robert  Smith,  in  lifo*rent,  and  Alexander,  Earl 
of  Galloway,  in  fee,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Ardwall ;  and 
again,  on  the  30th  September,  1786,  Tliomas  Busby  had  sasine. 
These  were  evidently  as  wadsets. 
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William  Maxwell  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  John 
Maxwell.  Whether  or  not  his  son,  we  do  not  learn.  The  latter 
was  married,  as  under  date  1769,  we  find  Mrs.  Sarah  Cuthbert, 
spouse  to  Lieutenant  John  Maxwell  of  Ardwall.  They  seem  to 
have  had  issue  a  son,  John,  for,  dated  12th  May,  1792,  John 
Maxwell,  younger,  now  of  Ardwall,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Ardwall,  etc. 

In  1798,  the  lands  and  barony  of  Ardwall  and  Killaster,  etc., 
were  sold  to  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Gelstan,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
for  ,^32,000,  who  (without  having  it  conveyed  to  him)  resold  the 
estate  to  John  M'Taggart  for  ^3,000. 

The  first  notice  of  the  name  of  M*Taggart  in  Galloway,  is  in 
the  following  extract : — "  Contract  dated  pennult  May,  1591, 
betwixt  Thomas  MacTaggart,  in  Camdirrie,  brother  to  Michael 
M'Taggart  in  Kilgalzie,  and  Neil  M'Neillie  in  Eyrie,  and  William 
MacNeillie  in  Kirkcowan,  his  eldest  son,  That,  in  respect  the 
said  deceased  Michael  M^Taggart  had  taken  a  tack  for  nineteen 
years  of  the  20s.  land  of  Kilgalzie,  whereof  the  said  Neill  and 
William  M'Neille  were  kindly  tenants  and  possessors,  and  that 
the  said  Michael  had  paid  them  nothing  for  their  kindness,  etc. 
Therefore,  the  said  Thomas  M'Taggart,  as  successor  to  his 
brother,  pays  the  two  M'Neillies  a  certain  sum,  and  the  M'Neillies 
on  their  part  dispone  to  him  their  possession  of  the  lands  of 
Kilgalzie."*'  (BambaiToch  Papers.)  We  further  find  from  tombs 
in  Kirkcowan  churchyard,  that  a  John  M'Taggart,  born  in  1649, 
was  tenant  of  Airniemoixle  farm,  and  died  \n  1727.  His  son  John, 
born  in  1691,  tenant  of  Carseriggan,  married  in  1704,  Jean 
M'Douall.  He  died  in  1773,  and  his  spouse  in  1775.  He  was 
also  factor  to  the  then  owner  of  Un'all.  The  next  was  his  son 
John,  bom  in  1723,  and  died  in  1794.  He  married  Mary  Drew, 
sister  of  the  grandfather  of  James  Drew  of  Craigencallie.  He 
also  was  tenant  of  Carseriggan,  and  factor  to  the  last  Earl  of 
Dumfries.  His  son  John  was  educated  for  the  Church,  but  went 
to  America.  Returned,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  entered 
the  house  of  Richard  Kymer  &  Co.  Subsequently  he  became 
a  partner,  and  the  firm  named  Kymer,  M'Taggart  &  Co.  He 
married  in  1787,  Susan  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Deane,  St. 
Albans,  Hertfordshire.  She  was  sister  to  the  wife  of  John 
Kymer.     They  had  issue — 
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John 9  who  succeeded.     Born  in  1789. 

Charles.     Whom  he  manned  we  do  not  learn.     He  died  in 

1866.     His  son  was  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Arbuth- 

not  &  Co.,  Madras. 

Jean,  married Harper. 

Janet,  married  Alexander  M*Kerlie.     He  appears  to  have 

resided  at  Ardwall. 
Mary,  married  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Davidson,  minister  of  Sorby 

parish,  and  had  issue. 
Sarah,  married  J.  McLean  of  Mark,  parish  of  Kirkmabreck, 

and  had  issue. 
Elizabeth,  married Church,  Kirkcudbright,  and  had 

issue. 
Margaret,  married  James  Tweddell  of  Caldons,  Collector  of 

Customs,  Wigton,  and  had  issue. 
Susan,  married  Thomas  Flower  Ellis,  barrister-at-law,  and 

had  issue. 

John  M'Taggart  died  in  1810,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John.  He  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Ardwall,  etc.,  on  the  13th 
May,  1811.  He  married  in  the  same  year  Susannah,  third 
daughter  of  John  Kymer,  Streatham,  Surrey,  and  had  issue — 

John  Bell.     Born  in  1816.     Died  in  1849. 

Susannah,  married  in  1839,  to  John  Orde  Ommaney,  of  the 

Royal  Mint,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Ommaney.     He  died  in 

1846,  and  left  surviving  issue — 

Marianne  Susannah,  who  married  in  1866,  Mark 

John   Hathorn-Stewart  of  Southwick,  parish 

of  Colvend,  and  M.P.  for  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Created  a  baronet  in  1892.     Has  had  issue — 

A  son,  bom  and  died  1868. 

John  Francis  Mark.     I?orn  1869.     Died 

1870. 
John  Mark.     Bom  1875.     Died  1878. 
Kdward  Orde.     Born  1883. 
Janet  Gertrude,  married  in  1899,  George 

Seton-Karr. 
Sarah  Blanche. 
Frances  Emily. 
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Margaret  Anna. 
Susanna  Mary. 

(One  of  the  daughters  married  Lord 
Borthwick  lately.) 
He   assumed  the  surname  of  M'Taggart  in 
addition    to   Hathom-Stewart,  and  is    now 
M*Taggart-Hathom-Stewart. 
Sarah,  married  in  1853,  her  cousin  James  Church  of  Cal- 
cutta.    She  died  14th  October,  1877. 

He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1841,  shortly  before  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Reform  Bill  Ministry,  having  represented  the  Wigton 
District  of  Burghs  from  1831  to  1857.  His  spouse  died  in 
1864,  and  he  in  1867,  when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct,  his  son 
John  having  predeceased  him. 

The  estate  became  owned  by  Mrs.  Ommaney,  as  next  heir,  and 
she  assumed  the  surname  M'Taggart  in  addition  to  that  of  her 
late  husband^s.  In  1898,  she  transferred  the  property  to  her 
daughter.  Lady  Hathom  M*Taggart  Stewart. 

Arms — A  bend  with  a  hand  at  the  right  corner  of  the  shield, 
between  two  owls. 

Crest — an  owl. 

Motto — Ratione  nan  vi. 

Ardwall  House  was  very  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Bay  of 
Luce,  about  half-way  between  Stranraer  and  Drumore,  and  sur- 
rounded with  thriving  plantations.  A  new  residence  was  built 
subsequent  to  1880.  Also  an  auxiliary  parish  church  built  by 
Sir  J.  M.  Hathom-Stewart.  Commenced  in  1889,  and  endowed 
by  Lady  Hathom-Stewart.  The  farms  owned  are  Ardwall, 
West  High,  Low  and  South  Ardwall,  Kirkmabreck,  Clachan- 
more,  Ringuinea,  also  West  and  East  Ringuinea,  Auchleach, 
Caimweill,  South  and  West  Drumbreddan,  Caimhandy,  Bar- 
scarrow,  Awkirk,  Challoch,  Kenmuir,  Ardwall  Mill,  etc. 

Ardwall  is  spelled  Ardwel  by  Pont,  and  in  the  Cymric  there  is 
the  word  Ardal,  for  the  marches  or  borders  of  a  country,  etc.,  as 
also  Ardalwy,  a  maritime  region  on  the  coast.  Both  meanings 
apply  to  the  name  and  situation  of  Ardwall  here,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Anwoth.  Another  writer  gives  it  as  Ard-gall,  the 
strangers^  height,  or  height  of  the  standing-stones — a  strange 
derivation. 
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Pont  spells  Killaster  as  K]11ai'<iter.  In  Giiclic  there  are  the 
words  kil  and  aatar,  but  the  latter  eiiTmot  apply  here.  There  i& 
^>*o  aisre  and  aisridh,  ati  nlx>de^  which  with  kil  as  a  coiruption 
of  coille^  the  Gaelic  for  a  woocU  may  give  the  meaning,  Aoch- 
leach  in  the  suffix  is  probably  a  corruption  of  leog,  the  Gaelic  for 
a  marsh.  ITic  aut'h  has  often  been  mentioned  ;  we  have  thu^ 
the  mai*sh  land  or  field.  In  I^ochinbyre,  we  have  a  compound 
Norse  word.  The  preffx  being  a  corruption  of  Locldin,  a  Norse- 
man, and  byre,  from  byr  or  ho&r,  a  settlement.  It  dcjes  not  now 
appear  in  the  Valuation  Roll.  Hinguinea  seems  to  l>e  a  cornip- 
tion  of  Ringan,  the  Gaelic  and  Irish  for  Ninian.  Bai^icarmw  is 
probably  from  the  Gaelic  bar,  a  hill,  and  scoiTack,  I'oeky :  the 
"  rocky  hilL"^  For  Kirkmabreck  we  have  to  refer  to  the  parish  of 
that  name  in  Kirkeiidbrightshii^e^  where  an  acetmnt  will  l>e  found. 
Clachanmore  is  Gaelic,  and  means  the  large  hurial  ground*  or 
parish  villRge,  a  church,  etc.  Cairn woill  in  the  suffix  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Noi*se  word  %^al,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  i^  wealh*. 
meaning  ^Vekh,  referring  here  to  the  former  Cymric  inhabitants 
of  (ialloway.  Pont  spells  it  Kaerneil,  which  would  Ik*  the  castle 
of  Neil,  but  no  such  castle  has  Ijeen  known  there*  Dnnnbreddan 
ih  a  corruption  of  Briiim -Bread tai,  the  Welshman's  ridge. 
Caimhandy  may  be  a  compound  of  Gaelic  and  Norse.  The  prefijc 
everj'  one  knows,  and  the  suffix  may  !>e  a  corruption  of  handan, 
denoting  from  the  place^  Wyond »  etc  What  we  gatiicr  about 
Awkirk  will  be  found  under  the  separate  account  of  the  land  so 
named,  Challoch,  as  mentioned  by  various  authors,  is  5it«ted  to^ 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  word  teallach,  a  hcnrth,  or  the 
smith's  fireplace  or  forge^a  curious  meaning.  We  would  suppohc 
it  to  be  from  schalloch,  abundajit,  referring  to  pastui^. 

In  regard  to  M^Taggaii:  as  a  surname,  we  niay  mention  Knock 
Taggart  in  Kirk  maiden  parish,  and  Alt  Taggart  in  the  jiarish  ot 
New  LneCj  shown  by  Pont  as  being  north-cast  of  Dahiagap. 
Todt  in  \m  MS.  account  of  Kirkmuideti,  derivL*s  the  first  from 
the  GaeHc  cnoc-t*sagairt,  the  [iricst's  hilt.  We  find  in  the 
Gaelic  tagairt,  a  pleading,  fmni  tagair  to  plead,  etc.  In  laith 
moc  and  alt  we  have  an  eminence  or  hill^and  the  compound  word 
eitlier  way  seems  to  us  to  point  to  a  preacher  or  lawgiver.  That 
from  Huch  a  itonix^e  the  M*Taggarts  had  their  origin  is  not  un- 
likely. The  aJt  as  a  prefix  to  Taggart  in  New  Luce  probably 
tiefer»  to  a  bum  or  streamlet  therei  a»  it  is  the  (iaelic  for  sucL 
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ELRI6,   CULGROAT,   ETC. 

The  following  farms  in  this  parish  are  owned  by  the  M'Doualls 
of  Logan,  viz. : — Elrig,  High  and  Low  Culgroat,  Dalvadie  and 
Kirkmagilly  Low  and  High  Three  Mark,  South  and  North  Two 
Mark,  Claycroft,  South  and  North  Milmain,  also  Kirkhill  Land. 

Elrig  was  one  of  the  three  lands  granted  by  John  Baliol,  Lord 
of  Galloway,  in  1295,  to  Dugald  M'Dougall  alias  M*Dowall,  for 
adherence  to  him  and  his  master,  Edward  First,  King  of  England; 
afterwards,  in  another  charter  dated  in  1414,  bestowed  on 
Thomas  M*Dowall.  At  those  periods,  and  for  some  time  subse- 
quently, Elrig  belonged  to  the  Garthland  family. 

Previous  to  1455,  Andrew,  second  son  of  Thomas  M*Dowall  of 
Garthland,  got  the  lands  from  his  father.  He  had  a  charter  of 
confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Elrig,  Mereath,  and  Ballingowan, 
£6th  April,  1467  (Great  Seal  Register).  He  and  his  wife.  Chris- 
tian de  Murray,  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Fishgill  from  King 
James  III. ;  but  the  charter  is  incomplete.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  alive  in  1484,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  succes- 
sion until  the  23rd  May,  1615,  when  Uchtred,  a  descendant  of 
Andrew,  was  served  heir  to  his  father,  Hugh  M'Dowall,  in  the 
lands  of  Elrig,  Mayroche,  and  Balgowyne.  On  the  28th  April, 
1618,  when  Alexander  was  served  heir  to  his  father,  John 
M'Dowall  of  Logan,  we  find  as  part  of,  the  barony  the  lands  of 
Elrig,  Ballingown,  and  Maroch.  Again,  in  1624,  Sir  John 
M'Dowall  of  Garthland  had  sasine  of  the  same  lands. 

In  July,  1627,  John  Campbell  had  sasine  of  the  land  of  Bal- 
goune..  In  February,  1629,  Thomas  M'Kie  had  sasine  of  the 
land  of  Little  Elrig,  and  in  January,  1631,  of  half  of  the  lands 
of  Meikle  Elrig  and  Mylnes.  In  July,  1633,  a  reversion  was 
executed  by  Uchtred  M'Dowall  to  Sir  John  M'Dowall  of  the 
lands  of  Mysocke  and  Balgownie ;  and  in  September,  1635, 
another  reversion  by  Hew  M'Dougall,  son  to  Uchtred  M'Dougall, 
of  the  lands  of  Balgoun. 

In  October,  1642,  William  M'Kie  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Elrig ;  on  the  4th  April,  1644,  had  sasine  of  Elrig,  etc.,  and  in 
October,  1668,  Jean  M'Dowall  had  sasine  of  Elrig,  Bar,  etc. 
To  which  family  she  belonged  does  not  appear.  On  the  22nd 
December,  1691,  Patrick,  second  son  of  Patrick  M'Dowall  of 
Logan^  had  sasine  of  Elrig,  etc. 
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From  the  foicgoiiig  (neU^  it  is  clear  that  the  lands  of  Elrig 
originally  belonged  to  the  Garthlaiid  family,  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  early  in  ihe  seventeenth  century  they  belongt^d  to  the  Lognn 
barony »  in  whieh  they  mtill  renmin. 

So  particular  nientiou  is  mjuired  respecting  the  other  laud^^ 
excepting  Culgroat,  which  seems  to  ha%e  pa>ised  to  different 
owners.  The  fii'sit  we  ti'aee  was  Patrick  ^I'Douall  of  Logan,  who, 
on  the  7th  January^  1559^  had  sasiiic  of  Culgroat^  etc.  Then  on 
the  SI  fit  June,  1636,  Francis  was  served  heir  to  his  father^ 
Alexander  Hay  of  Anoland,  in  the  lands  of  Culgroat,  etc.  ;  find 
on  the  22ntl  July,  1697|  hb  fton,  Aleatajider,  sucreedc<l  to  the 
same  laad^.  Between  tliese  dates,  however,  on  the  2nd  JunCt 
1658,  pJauies  I^iwHe  and  his  ^tpoune  had  sasine  ;  a»  also  Patrick 
i^l*Dourtll  of  I.ogau  in  Juh\  l(i68,  on  which  date  Franns  Hay 
had  alj*o  sasine.  In  November^  1675^  Jamest  Dunbar  of  Mtichrum 
had  saline  of  the  lands  of  Ciillingrot  (Culgroat),  etc.  The 
inference  is  that  the  M'I>o walls  of  Logan  continued  to  be  pro- 
prietors*  and  these  oilier  sasincs  were  upon  wadsets  or  other 
aectirifcie^ 

On  the  S2nd  December,  1691,  l*atrick,  second  son  of  Patrick 
M' Dow  all  of  Logan  had  sasine^  as  well  as  Jean  Blair,  hh  fiponM?, 
on  the  4th  September,  169iJ.  On  the  29th  August,  16iH>,  Hubert 
M' Dow  all  of  Liigan.  and  *io  on,  the  M*Dowalls  of  IniOgan  sncceeil- 
ing  regularly  to  the  present  time. 

In  regard  to  the  nani^  of  the  farms,  we  find  that  Pont  spells 
Elrig  !\^  El  rick  ^  and  shows  it  as  with  a  residence  surrotindccl  by 
trees.  The  pro|ier  spelling  is  Elrig,  and  derived  from  the  Nor^e 
«U  ^  prefix  to  many  nouns^  etc.^  meaning  all  (in  Angto-Sajcon, 
CVal)»anfl  the  sntfix  from  hryggar,  in  English  rigg,  meaning  a 
ridgi-N  ete.  As  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  nmrk  is  the  Norse  for 
a  march  or  boundary.  Culgroat,  !i|>ellcd  (*oulgranit  by  Forrt, 
may  l>e  a  con* pound  of  Gaelic  and  Noi"ie — the  prefix  from  cul, 
a  t«ick  or  Iow*lying  place,  and  the  sufiix  f  1*001  grjot,  foi'  gravel, 
etc.  Some  remarks  in  regard  to  Kirkmagill  will  be  found  in  our 
aet*ount  of  the  jmrish*  Ualvadie  may  lie  from  tlie  Noh*e  dale 
and  vada*  a  wacbng  phiec  or  ford  in  the  valley  ;  or  another  Nurse 
and  Gaelic  cmnpound^  vi/.,  from  Duir  a  dale,  with  I'chdoich,  a 
meadow^  etc. — the  meadow  in  the  dale  or    hollow.     We    liavc 
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read   a   derivation,  which    is    Dal    Mhadaidh,  the   dog's   field. 
Rather  curious ! 

An  ancient  stone  hammer  was  found  on  Culgroat  a  few  years 
ago.  It  was  of  hard  sandstone,  and  described  as  eight  inches 
long,  four  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  thick  where  the  shaft  hole  is. 


MUILL,   ETC. 

This  property  with  other  farms,  viz.,  Awkirk,  Barmore,  Bam- 
challoch,  Kildonan,  North  and  South  Port  of  Spittal,  The  Neuk, 
and  Knockinaan,  etc.,  now  forms  part  of  the  Dunskey  estate^ 
Portpatrick  parish,  adjoining. 

Muill  for  a  time  belonged  to  the  M*Dowalls  of  Garthland^ 
and  subsequently  to  a  branch  of  the  M'Cullochs,  who  ultimately 
became  the  head  family  of  the  name.  The  Kennedys  who  got 
a  footing  in  Leswalt  parish  in  the  fifteenth  century,  also  got 
Muill,  and  the  Earls  of  Cassillis  became  the  superiors,  and  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  services  and  sasines,  particularly 
25th  July,  1616,  and  22nd  September,  1668.  Thomas  Kennedy 
of  Muill  was  in  possession,  and  had  sasine  of  the  lands  in  Decem- 
ber, 1635,  and  July,  1655.  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Kennedy  of  Ardmillan.  She  had  sasine  of  the  equal  half 
of  the  five  merk  land  of  Muill,  11th  November,  1659.  This 
looks  as  if  she  had  been  a  co-heiress,  but  her  only  and  younger 
sister,  Marion,  was  married  to  James  Crawford  of  Baidland^ 
afterwards  of  Ardmillan. 

On  the  4th  January,  1665,  the  lands  passed  from  Thomas 
Kennedy  to  William  Kennedy  of  Knocknalling.  Other  parties 
had  sasine  of  Muill  in  1655  and  1670 ;  but  they  no  doubt  pro- 
ceeded upon  bonds  or  wadsets. 

Janet  Murray,  spouse  to  James  M'Culloch  of  Moole,  had 
sasine  of  the  five-merk  land  of  Moole  in  December,  1675.  This 
James,  as  shown  elsewhere,  succeeded  to  iVrdwall  in  1687.  Prior 
to  his  succession,  we  find  that  Samuel  Martin  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Moole  and  Croftgregan,  1st  January,  1681  ;  but  this 
was  no  doubt  only  in  security  of  debt,  for  immediately  after 
James  M'Culloch'*s  succession  he  had  a  charter  under  the  Great 
Seal,  dated  22nd  July,  1687,  of  the  lands  of  Kilaister ;  and  in 
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October  uf  the  same  year,  sasiiie  of  the  lands  of  Ardwall,  Kil- 
taister,  Ringend,  Cameweill,  Aueleoch,  Meikle  and  Little  Drum- 
brcMlomeB^  LcxrhinbyTe,  etc.  In  the  charter  he  is  styled  '*  Nuper 
de  M ule/'  and  in  the  sasine^  "  sometyme  of  Mulle."'  Then,  on 
the  7th  Febmary,  1701,  Robert  Martme  had  sasine  of  the  land^ 
of  Mooll 

Next  we  find  tliat  in  May»  170C,  Janet  M*Culloch»  spouse  to 
Alei^aiider  I^wrie»  had  sasine  of  her  jointure  ftirth  of  the  land* 
of  Mool^  etc*.  She  was  probably  a  daughter  of  James  M'CuUoch 
of  Mool,  afterwards  of  Ardwelli  etc. 

Tliere  were  two  intermediate  sasines  of  Mooll,  ^th  December, 
1711,  and  26th  June^  1T13»  both  of  which  were  evidently  by  way 
of  security^  for  on  the  4th  May,  1710,  Mr,  A V alter  Lawrie^ 
minister  at  Stranraer,  had  sasine  of  the  five  meik  land  of  Mooll, 
and  croft  of  land  called  Grcgane.  He  was  in  all  probability  the 
fion  of  Alexander  Lawrie  and  Janet  M*Culloch. 

At  the  commenceinent  of  thi&  fragmenlarv  account,  we  men- 
tioned the  names  of  the  farms,  and  that  they,  including  MuilU 
now  belong  to  the  Dunskey  estate.  We  may  add  that  in  the 
mxteenth  century,  Awkirk,  Barnchalloch  and  Kildonan  were 
ownett  liy  tlie  M*Dowalls  of  Garthland.  The  others  seem  to  have 
been  obtained  and  owned  by  the  Kennedies  for  a  time. 

A  portion  of  Kildonan  was  granted  by  King  Robert  L,  by 
charter,  to  'ITionia^H  I^ld^ear  (Edgar). 

On  the  1 1th  June,  1639,  James  Blair  (of  Dunskey)  bad  sasine 
of  Kildonan  ;  and  on  the  24th  September,  1646,  he  had  sasine  of 
Maroch,  etc. 

The  spellings  of  Muill  or  MouU,  are  various.  It  is  also  found 
a»  Meaul,  Moel,  etc.  The  wotd  is  from  the  Norse  muli,  a  jutting 
crag;  and  also  in  the  Gaelic  as  muiKa  promontory.  The  mean- 
ing  in  this  case  is  bore,  which  the  land  must  have  been*  The 
i  tnodem  spelling  is  Mull^for  headlands  or  promontories.  Awkirk 
is  sometimes  found  spelt  as  Auquhork*  There  is  difficulty  in 
finding  tlie  derivation.  Aw  is  from  the  Gaelic  abb  for  water, 
but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  applied  here.  Under  Bonow- 
mos«i,  parish  of  Wigton,  there  is  the  farm  of  Culwhirk,  which  m 
also  found  spelled  Calcjuhork ;  the  suffix  is  therefore  the  same. 
We  consider  that  kirk  is  a  corruption  of  quhork*  The  prefix 
aw  may  be  from  uvart,  with  the  long  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
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A.  This  in  the  Norse  is  found  with  audn  for  waste  cnr  unused 
lands.  Thus  in  audn-uvart  we  may  have  a  comiption  of  Awkirk. 
As  with  many  other  derivations,  it  is,  however,  only  ideaL  The 
nature  of  the  land  at  the  time  the  name  was  given  is  un- 
known. Another  opinion  is  being  from  the  Gaelic  To  arrive 
at  this,  the  name  is  changed  to  Awkirk,  which  is  given  as 
achadh-chuirc  (aha  hwick),  oat>field.  This  is  equally  ideal. 
In  the  Graelic  the  word  for  oats  is  coirc,  and  if  that  grain  was 
grown  there,  it  is  more  probable  that  coirceach  abounding  in 
oats,  would  have  been  used.  In  the  Cymric  or  Welsh  for  oats, 
we  have  ceirch,  which  is  the  nearest  in  form. 

Barmore  is  from  the  Gaelic  bar-mor,  the  big  high  hill.  Bam- 
challoch  has  in  the  prefix  a  comiption  of  bar  for  a  hill,  and 
challoch,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  for  abundant,  etc.,  relating  to 
the  pasture.  We  have  found,  however,  the  name  transformed  to 
Bamecdllagh,  and  derived  from  the  Gaelic  barr-na-cailleaich, 
hill-top  of  the  woman,  witch,  or  nun.  What  meaning  there  is 
in  this,  we  fail  to  discover.  Kildonan  will  be  found  explained  in 
our  account  of  the  parish  of  Kirkcolm.  Merroch  or  Moroch  is 
probably  from  the  Gaelic  muras  or  murusg,  a  sea  marsh  or 
shore,  as  all  the  lands  so  called  in  Gralloway  are  on  the  coast, 
bounded  by  the  shore.  Knockinaan  is  from  cnocan  or  cno-cain, 
a  little  hill,  the  diminutive  of  cnoc.  In  regard  to  Spittal  some 
particulars  will  be  found  under  our  account  of  the  parish. 
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The  original  name  of  the  haven  was  IVrtree,  and  both  it  and  the 
tillage  were  comprehended  in  the  barony  so  cftlled.  Of  old,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  chapel  detlicatcd  to  l^atrick  the  Irish  saint,  from 
which  the  name  of  Portpatriek  was  taken,  'Hie  Imrony  formed 
41  portion  of  such  parish,  and  the  haven  was  de&ignatetl  "  The 
Black  ytiarter  of  the  Inck^  On  the  28th  May.  1628,  Charles  L 
granted  a  charter,  in  which  he  ordained  that  Portree,  Kinhilt, 
and  the  twenty  merk  lands  of  Sorbres  should  Ije  erected  into  a 
separate  parish,  and  to  be  called  Fort  Montgomery,  and  that  the 
church  then  building  should  be  the  parish  church.  It  was  also 
constituted  a  rectory,  in  unison  with  the  barony,  the  advowson  to 
remain  with  the  owner  of  the  barony's  familv.  We  may  remark 
tliat  the  landtt  of  Sorbres  w^ere  in  Sorbie  parish  at  the  other  Hide 
of  the  county.  By  another  charter  in  October,  1&)0.  the  abbey 
of  Saulseat  w-as  suppressed^  and  the  entire  i'e\cnues  and  lands 
belonging  to  the  parish  chuix;hes  of  Saidseat  and  Kiikmadin,,  with 
the  temporal  I'evenues*  of  the  abbey,  granted  to  the  new  parish. 
Soon  after  this,  the  name  I*ortpatrick  wa**  restored. 

Portpatrick  hai  hour  has  been  a  source  of  heavy  expenditure 
from  iir^l  to  last.  Large  sums  of  public  tnoncry  have  been 
granteii  and  expended  without  avail.  The  works  have  in  turn 
I)een  broken  up  and  swept  away  by  the  terrible  force  of  the 
waves  which  in  grandeur  break  on  that  coast  in  stormy  weathen 
Ttiese  storms  are  fi^cjuent. 

At  Blackheadi  or  the  promontory  north  of  the  harbour,  a  long 
wanted  Hghthouse  and  log  signal  station  have  at  last  been 
erei-ted  by  the  >Jorthern  Lighthouse  Com  mission  ers*  It  was 
commenced  in  IH9H  and  finished  in  1891).  By  the  road  it  i« 
tliree  tniles,  and  by  the  cliffs  two  miles,  from  Port]mtr]ck. 

We  have  nothing  sfjecial  to  state  aliout  the  parish,  excepting 
that  although  the  hills  are  not  very  higli,  yet  from  the  abruptnean 
I4dmmm  of  tbetn»  their  height  appears  greater  than  it  reaJly  is. 
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The  old  road  to  Stranraer  is  now  obsolete,  and  portions  hei'e 
and  there  only  to  be  seen.  To  those  interested  in  the  past,  we 
recommend  a  visit  to  the  old  Halfway  House,  and  they  will  east- 
ward from  it  see  a  remnant.  How  any  vehicle  with  springs  could 
escape  damage  is  a  mystery.  It  was  the  route  for  troops  on  the 
march  for  embarkation  at  the  port,  and  many  a  hearty  not-to-be- 
repeated  ejaculation  must  have  been  uttered. 

The  highest  land  is  Cairnpat  or  Piat  Fell,  near  the  top  of 
which  there  is  an  ancient  fort.  From  the  prefix  a  cairn  must  also 
have  been  there.  The  fort  appears  to  have  been  entrenched  and 
used  as  a  position  of  defence.  The  height  of  this  fell  is  593  feet; 
the  next  highest  is  Craigenlee  Fell,  which  is  575  feet ;  Crailloch 
Hill  at  north-east  end  of  the  parish,  is  531  feet ;  Chailoch  Hill, 
503  feet ;  Knockglass,  500  feet ;  Killantringan  Fell,  493  feet ; 
and  West  of  High  Duchra,  467  feet. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  parish  is  over  four  miles,  and  the 
width  four  miles.  The  population  in  1871  was  1492;  in  1881, 
it  was  1285 ;  and  in  1891,  reduced  to  1219. 
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The  early  possessors  of  this  property  are  not  to  be  traced. 
One  named  Currie  has  been  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Walter  Currie,  entrusted 
in  1291,  by  King  Edward  I.,  with  the  keeping  of  Wigton  Castle. 
It  has  been  related  that  for  some  cause  or  other  he  was  declared 
a  rebel,  and  a  proclamation  issued  that  whoever  produced  him 
dead  or  alive,  would  be  rewarded  with  his  lands.  The  remainder 
of  the  account  goes  on  to  state  that  about  1388,  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald,* a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  (Norman  origin),  who 
owned  the  lands  of  Adare,  in  Ireland,  fled  to  Galloway,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Robert  Adare.  Being  an  adventurer,  and 
hearing  about  Currie,  he  watched  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last, 
getting  an  opportunity,  he  killed  him,  and  the  castle  and  lands 
became  his.  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Adairs  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  a  MS.  history  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Adair  of  Balkail,  parish  of  Glenluce,  who  died  in 
Australia  in  1864.     It  must,  however,  be  received  with  caution. 
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for  the  Curries  did  not  belong  to  Galloway,  and  as  the  rule  with 
the  foreigners,  a  charter  would  be  possessed.  Of  this  there  is  no 
trace,  nor  is  there  any  ypention  of  Portree,  the  Curries,  or  the 
Adairs,  in  Robertson's  Index  of  the  Missing  Charters  of  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  and  his  successors. 

We  have  been  unable  to  trace  anything  more  in  regard  to 
Walter  de  Currie,  excepting  that  there  was  a  family  with  that 
name  and  of  that  Ilk  in  Annandale,  one  of  whom  was  slain  at 
the  Battle  of  Largs  in  1263. 

As  to  the  name  Adair,  we  may  mention  that  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Hill  of  Howth,  at  the  mouth  of  Dublin  Bay,  was  Ben 
Edair ;  as  in  Gaelic,  so  in  Irish,  ben  being  the  word  for  a  moun- 
tain. Whether  or  not  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  surname 
as  now  known,  we  cannot  say;  but  we  may  add  that,  in  The 
War  of  the  Gaedhlll  ami  the  Gailiy  we  find  it  Clontarf,  which  is 
not  far  from  Howth ;  a  part  of  the  ancient  plain  was  called 
"  Sean  Magh  Ealta  Edair.*"  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  Fitzgcralds  wei*e  foreigners  in  Ireland,  and  of  Anglo-Norman 
blood.  They  obtained  in  Ireland  lands  also  called  Adare  or 
Adair,  comprising  a  parish,  in  the  baronies  of  Coshma,  Kenry, 
and  Upper  Conello,  County  Limerick.  The  name  was  therefore, 
not  limited  to  one  locality.  Some  consider  it  as  applied  to  the 
lands  above-mentioned,  to  be  a  corruption  of  Athdare  or  Ath- 
daar,  "the  ford  of  the  Oaks.'"  There  is  also  the  village  or  town 
of  Adare,  in  the  parish,  in  which  an  abbey  was  founded  by  John, 
Earl  of  Kildare,  in  1315  ;  also  another  religious  edifice,  stated  to 
have  been  founded  by  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  father  of  the  first  Earls 
of  Desmond  and  Kildare.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Adare  or 
Adair  is  Irish  ;  but  that  it  was  assumed  as  a  surname  by  a  Fitz- 
gerald, is  we  fear  Ixjyond  being  traced. 

Chalmers  and  others  think  that  Adair  is  but  a  different  pro- 
nunciation of  Edzear  or  Edgar ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Thomas 
Edzear  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Kildonan  in  the  Rhinns  of 
Galloway  from  King  Robert  I.,  which  in  part  form  a  portion  of 
the  present  estate  of  Dunskev.  From  that  monarch  also,  various 
parties  of  the  same  patronymic  had  grants  of  lands  in  Dumfries- 
shire. Richard  Edzear,  for  example,  had  a  charter  of  the  place 
of  Sandier  (Sanquhar)  and  half  of  the  barony  thereof.     As  Bruce 
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died  in  ISSO,  and  if  Adair  and  Edzear  are  the  same,  it  is  dear 
that  the  surname  was  in  Galloway  much  earlier  than  1380. 

The  Adairs  of  Portree,  in  whatever  way  they  came  to  possess 
the  property,  occupied  an  older  house  or  castle  than  that  now  a 
ruin.  It  is  related  that  in  1489,  Sir  Alexander  M*Culloch  of 
Myreton  had  a  feud  with  the  Adairs,  and  assisted  by  the  M*Kies, 
and  the  M^Dowalls  of  Garthland,  invested  the  castle.  After 
starving  them  into  submission,  they  pillaged  and  burned  the 
stronghold.  After  this  event,  about  1510,  the  account  is  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  William  or  Ninian  Adair  of  Kinhilt,  whose  castle 
had  been  built  by  a  later  generation,  and  from  which,  as  stated, 
they  took  their  designation.  We  have  to  remark,  however,  that 
Kinhilt  as  a  property  is  found  before  Portree,  as  Thomas  de 
Kinhilt  was  one  of  those  traitors  in  Galloway  who  acknowledged 
Edward  I.  in  1296.  He  was  not  an  Adair,  but  doubtless  one  of 
the  foreigners  who  had  obtained  a  settlement  In  corroboration 
of  the  burning  of  Portree  alias  Dunskey,  there  is  found  in  Pit- 
cairn'^s  Criminal  Trials^  the  following  information  : — ^"  In  1508, 
one  Makkinze  had  a  remission  for  art  and  part  of  the  fire  i-aising 
and  burning  of  Drumskey  and  Ardwall,  in  company  with  the 
Laird  of  Garthland.""  Sir  Alexander  M'Culloch  of  Myreton, 
became  his  surety. 

The  property  of  Porti-ee  appears  to  have  begun  to  be  broken 
up  and  disposed  of  by  the  Adairs  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  following  is  a  charter  granted  to  Alexander  Han  nay,  who 
purchased  Kirkdale,  parish  of  Kirkmabreck  : — "  Carta  Confirma- 
tionis  Alexandre  Ahannay  burgensi  Burgi  de  Wigtoun  Patricii 
Ahannay  de  Sorby  heredibus  suis  et  assignatis  super  Cartam 
sibi  factam  per  dictam  Patricium  de  data  8  die  Maii  1539.  De 
onmibus  et  singulis  quatuor  mercatis  et  dimidia  mercata  ter- 
rarum  subscript,  antiqui  extentus  viz.  duabus  mercatis  et  dimidia 
mercata  terrarum  de  Killantrenane  mercata  terrarum  de  Craigin- 
lee  et  mercata  terrarum  de  Auchinree,  cum  omnibus  suis  perti- 
nentij  jacend.  in  parochia  de  luche  et  infra  vice^y-  de  Wigtoun. 
Tenend.  de  Rege,  etc.  Reddendo  jura  et  servitia  debita  et 
consueta  Testibus  ut  in  aliis  dat  .  apud  Sanctum  Andream 
12  die  Maii  \52Qr 

In  June,  1627,  Andro  Hannay  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Killantrinzeane ;  also,  in  January,  1628,  there  was  a  reversion  by 
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ndrick  AAm  to  Jakm^  E«i  «€  CmSs,  «€  tfe  knd  «r  Poris- 
]opu^p■Ivll  «f  LboIL 

The  not  noord  »  dstid  5th  Ibich,  IfiM.  vim  \  ttcmnit 
MaotgomoT  «€  Aid&  bckad,  k^  mow  «€  tlie  knds  of  Kil- 
lantrii^xBUie  and  odmiL  About  16M,  Sir  Hcv  MootpMBcne 
of  Bnidsbuie  io  JLyrAirtm  uitiiig  oUnoca  a  Ciwh  ^rant  of  od^ 
grant  of  the  <T\cil  kodsw  kd  over  a  ooIodt  of  Scots,  dueflr  from 
the  west  ooantzT.  The  ♦tafrmmt  that  he  thus  peofded  ahnost 
the  entire  ooantr  of  lister  h  exaggeration  to  a  huge  extent.  In 
1622,  Sir  Hev  vas  rai«d  to  the  peerage  in  Irdand  as  Maooant 
Montgomenr  of  Aides,  Coantr  Down,  of  whom  we  have  abeadj 
made  mention.  We  mav  add  that  the  Montgomeries  are  of 
Anglo-Norman  Hneage. 

The  .previous  intercoune  between  Irdand  and  the  West  of 
ScoUand,  was  greatlv  increaj«d  br  the  settlers,  and  largetj  so 
with  Gallowav,  from  which  district  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
supplies  were  drawn  for  the  colony.  Amongst  others  some  of 
the  Adair  family  had  gone  over  and  settled  there.  Archibald, 
who  had  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  Kinhilt  in  1621,  is  therein 
described  "  Decano  de  Rapho,''  of  which  diocese  Viscount  Mont- 
gomery was  patron.  The  intercourse  thus  established  between 
the  families,  no  doubt  led  to  the  exchange  by  William  Adair, 
probably  father  of  Archibald,  and  the  Viscount,  of  the  ca.stle  and 
lands  of  Portree,  for  the  lands  of  Ballymena  in  Ireland.  The 
Viscount  had  various  other  lands  in  Galloway.  Hugh,  the  second 
Viscount,  had  sasine  of  Portree,  including  the  patronage  of  the 
church  of  Portpatriik,  changed  to  Port  Montgomery,  with  the 
lands  of  Killingtriiigan,  I'chtred-M'Kayne,  Craiglxiwie,  and 
Portree,  with  the  castle  and  port,  25th  October,  1636. 

The  Montgomeries  did  not  long  retain  the  lands ;  on  the  15th 
August,  1648,  the  Rev.  James  Hlair  had  sasine  of  the  Portree 
property — previously  he  had  ac(juired  various  lands  in  the  a<ljoin- 
ing  parish  of  Stoneykirk.  John  is  said  to  have  lK>en  the  first  of 
the  family,  but  this  is  refuted  by  the  public  records.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  family  have  no  clear  information  as  to  their 
descent.  In  Fasti  Ecclcsicc  Scotkamv^  by  the  llev.  Hew  Scott, 
the  author  says — "  16'30,  James  Blair,  A.M.,  brother  of  (iavin 
Blair  of  Braxfield,  Writer  to  the  Signet*  was  laurcated  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  16^,  on  the  Exercise  there  IfHh  April 
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same  year ;  admitted  (to  the  parish  of  Portpatrick)  after  1st 
September,  1630.  He  had  a  letter  from  Charles  First  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Teinds,  recommending  an  augmentation  to  his 
stipend,  19th  April,  1634.  He  gave  xl.  merks  towards  building 
the  Library  in  the  College  of  Glasgow,  12th  April,  1637.  Was 
a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1638,  of  the  Commission  of 
Assembly,  1645,  and  continued  14th  April,  1652.  Though 
not  blamed  for  parsimony,  he  became  very  rich,  and  purchased 
a  great  part  of  the  parish  (Portpatrick),  which  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendant,  Sir  Edward  Hunter  Blair,  of 
Blairquhan  and  Dunskey,  Bart.  Mr.  Blair  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  and  barony  of"  Braxfield,  except  the  Maynes,  14th 
February,  1633 ;  and  gave  sasine  of  Over  and  Nether  Crocelaw  to 
Jean  Power,  his  future  spouse,  3rd  February,  1632  ;  and  to  other 
parties  of  twa  parts  of  the  lands  of  Braxfield,  8th  August,  1633  ; 
and  with  consent  of  his  brother  foresaid*  of  two  acres  of  land  in 
Delvis,  6th  June,  1636  ;  and  of  two  acres  of  land  callit  Maikin- 
scheill,  and  ane  piece  of  Braxfield,  etc.,  14th  February,  1639. 
By  his  spouse,  Jean  Power,  he  had  a  son,  John.*" 

Braxfield  is  in  l^narkshire ;  but  it  has  always  been  understood 
that  the  Blairs  were  of  the  house  of  Blairs  of  that  Ilk,  and  is  sa 
recorded  by  the  Lord  Lyon.  Who  Jean  Power  was,  is  not  now 
known.  There  is  no  intimation  that  Mr.  Blair  resigned  his 
charge  at  Portpatrick,  of  most  of  which  he  had  become  the 
owner.  He  changed  the  name  of  the  lands,  then  called  Portree, 
to  Dunskey.     On  the  14th  November,  1653,  he  had  sasine. 

A  search  of  the  great  Seal  Register  shows  that  Gawine  Blair 
had  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Braxfield,  3rd  August,  1613. 
The  lands  did  not  come  to  him  by  inheritance,  but  were  pur- 
chased from  Alexander  Somerville.  Blair  is  not  designed  in  any 
way,  although  a  blank  seems  to  have  been  left  for  that  purpose* 
He  seems  to  have  died  in  1632,  on  the  16th  June  of  which  year 
"  Jacobo  Blair,  minister  of  Portmontgomerie,*"  had  a  charter  of 
the  barony  of  Braxfield.  In  that  document,  James  is  designed 
"  brother-german  *"  to  Gawine.  "  Mr.  Jacobi  Blair,  minister 
apud.  Port  Montgomerie,*"  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Port- 
spittals,  10th  January,  1650.  On  the  14th  November,  1653,  he 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Knockglass«  which  previously  had 
belonged  to  the  M'Dowalls  of  Garthland  ;  also,  on  the  6th  May,. 
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1649,  he  had  renunciation^  from  Alexander  Agnew  of  Croach,  of 
the  lands  of  Craigoch,  etc. 

The  Rev.  James  Blair  of  Dunskey  had  issue — 

John,  his  heir. 

James. 

Hugh,  of  Kildonan.  He  was  twice  married  ;  first  to  Eliza- 
beth M'Guffock,  heiress  of  Rusco,  when  he  assumed  her 
name  as  Blair-M'Guffock.  He  married,  secondly,  Mar- 
garet Dunbar.  He  had  issue  by  both.  See  Rusco, 
parish  of  An  wot  h. 

Elizabeth,  married  to  George  Stewart  of  Tonderghie.  In 
the  contract  of  marriage,  dated  in  1663,  we  find  her 
father  styled  James  Blair  of  Dunskey,  together  with 
John  Blair,  his  son. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  had  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Dunskey,  etc.,  united  into  one  barony,  11th  October, 
1670.  On  the  1st  February,  1664,  there  was  a  renunciation,  by 
Fergus  Kennedy,  of  the  lands  of  Dinvine,  to  John  Blair,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  James.  In  1667,  he  married  Jean,  daughter  of 
Patrick  Agnew  of  Sheuchan  ;  and  in  1672,  there  was  an  act  of 
ratification  to  John  Blair  of  Dunskey,  and  Jean  Agnew,  his 
spouse,  of  the  lands  of  Kiltringan  and  Portspittalls.  On  the  3rd 
February,  1704,  John  Blair  of  Dunskey,  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
of  Portspittals,  Auchinley,  and  others,  proc*eetling  upon  a  charter 
dated  1st  January,  1703. 

He,  by  his  wife  Jean  Agnew,  had  isssue,  so  far  as  we  trace — 

John,  his  heir. 

Janet,  mairied  John  Blair  of  Adamton,  parish  of  Monktown, 

Ayrshire. 
Jean,  married  in   1693,  Patrick,  second  son   of  Alexander 

M'Dowall  of  Logan. 

John  Blair,  styled  junior  of  Dunskey,  had  a  charter  of  resigna- 
tion of  the  lands  and  Imrony  of  Montgomerie,  12th  February, 
1711  ;  and  still  designed  "  younger  of  Dunskey,*"  he  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Flott,  parish  of  Stoneykirk,  23rd  August,  1753. 
On  the  18th  June,  1753,  he  had  sasine  of  the  barony  of  Dunskey, 
as  the  successor  of  his  father.  This,  no  doubt,  proceeded  o-  - 
charter  of  resignation  dated  27th  July,  1752. 
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He  married  Ann,  sister  and  co-heir  of  line  (with  her  only 
sister,  Lady  Cathcart)  of  David,  tenth  Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  had 
issue — 

David,  his  heir. 
Jean. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David,  who  had  sasine  of  Duns- 
key,  etc.,  on  the  4th  August,  1773.  He  appears  to  have  died 
unmarried. 

His  sister  Jean  married,  in  1770,  James,  second  son  of  John 
Hunter  of  Brownhill,  merchant  in  Ayr,  a  scion  of  the  Hunters  of 
Hunterston.  He  was  born  in  1741,  and  became  an  apprentice  in 
the  banking  house  of  Coutts,  Edinburgh  (now  of  London),  where 
William  Forbes  was  a  clerk.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Coutts  in 
1763,  they  were  taken  into  the  firm,  and  ultimately  they  became 
the  principal  partners. 

On  the  26th  January,  1778,  she  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Dunskey,  Portpatrick,  and  Stevenkirk,  as  heir  of  her 
brother  David.  Her  husband,  then  styled  of  Robertland,. 
assumed  the  name  of  Blair.  For  some  time  he  was  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  and  also  M.P.  for  that  city.  He  was  then  a 
principal  partner  in  the  banking  firm,  under  the  designation  of 
Sir  William  Forbes  &  Co.  In  1786,  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
In  the  same  year,  the  estate  of  Blairquhan,  parish  of  Straiton, 
Ayrshire,  was  purchased,  the  proprietor.  Sir  John  Whiteford  of 
that  Ilk,  having  been  ruined  by  his  connection  with  the  Douglas 
and  Heron  Bank. 

His  wife,  Jean  Blair,  had  fourteen  children  to  him,  of  whom 
twelve  survived  infancy. 

John,  his  successor.     He  died  unmarried  in  1800. 

David,  third  baronet  of  Blairquhan. 

James,  who  inherited  the  estates  of  Dunskey  and  Robert- 
land  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ayrshire  Militia.  Thrice 
M.P.  for  Wigtonshire.     Died  unmarried  in  1822. 

Robert,  a  Captain  in  the  army.     Died  unmarried  in  1799. 

Forbes,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  brother  James, 
He  died  unmarried  in  1832. 

Thomas.  A  Major-General  and  C.B.  He  succeeded  Forbes 
to   the  estates  of  James.      Wounded  and    made    a 
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dKinrte^^J.  VonK     Dkd  s  IStfL 
ArrihfbiJi'L  ELL  G>>  SisnTct     Ked  as  «.  i:?K 
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Afia^METT^  ^  1T91  zo  WH^m  Heir  of  Caidv^eS. 
OoMGsniaBh.    iiurncsi    =3    l^O^  to   Gcnend   Birdu  RcrnJ 

Kagr-jKrfe,     Died  i:.  1SI4.  kaviBg  kaae. 
Jjut.  &»i  -^iMrrxc  izi  1^9S51. 
Jcmickft.     No  panaKijAf^. 


Dlarid  Kxrg«kd  &2»  brodaer  Jolm.  vbo  died  io  1800  un- 
married.  He  vftf  CViioexi  of  tbe  Arr^iiire  Militia.  Af^ermmck 
Conrener  mtA  Vm-LiectesiaDt  of  the  County.  He  was  twice 
married,  tir^t  in  1S13  to  DorotiKa.  second  daughter  of  Edvard 
HaT  Macienzae  of  Verfaall  aixi  Cromartie  (brother  of  George* 
Marquif  of  Tveeddaie).  bj  )Iaria  Murray  M*Kenzie<.  eldest 
daughter  of  George,  Lord  El:hank.  by  vhom  (she  died  in  12^0> 
he  had  i«r43e — 

Jajn€?N,  bom  in  I-SIT;  of  DunsLey.  etc.  Captain  aixl  Lieut.- 
Colooel  Scot*  FuMlier  Guards.  Killed  at  Inkennan. 
Crimea,  5th  November.  18iS4. 

Edward,  boni  in  1818.  rkrr\ed  in  9Srd  Sutherland  High- 
lander*. Succeeded  to  Dunskey.  etc..  at  the  death  of 
hi*"^  brother. 

Maria-Dorothea,  marrierl  in  1839  to  Walter  Elliot  of 
Wolflee. 

Sir  David  married  >econdly  in  1825.  Elizabeth,  secoiul  claughtor 
of  Sir  John  Hay,  Baronet  of  Hayston.  Peeble^hire.  by  Mary 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  James.  I^oni  Forbes,  and  had 
issue — 

John,  bom  1825.  Marrial  in  1852.  Emily  Williams^ 
youngest  daughter  of  Edward  Grant,  and  had  issue. 

David,  bom  1827.  Captain  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards. 

William,  Lieutenant  Royal  Horse  Artillery.     Diet!  in  1855. 

Charles  Forbes,  died  voung. 
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Archibald  Thomas,  born  1832. 

Henry  Arthur,  born  1833. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  married  in  1852  to  Robert  Vans  Agnew  of 

Barnbarroch,  and  had  issue. 
Jane  Ann  Eliza,  married  in  1862  to  Philip  Lutley  Slater, 

County  Hants. 

Sir  David  died  in  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son 
Edward.  He  married  in  1850,  P^lizabeth,  daughter  of  George 
Wauchope  (grand-daughter  of  Andrew  Wauchope  of  Niddry, 
Mid  Lothian).  He  was  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Ayr  and 
Wigton  shires.     He  had  issue — 

David,  born  1853,  now  of  Dunskey,  etc.,  St.  Benedict's 
Abbey,  Fort  Augustus,  now  of  Oxford. 

James,  born  1854  ;  died  at  Harrow,  1870. 

Edward,  born  1858,  Commander,  R.N. ;  married,  1886, 
Cecilia  Dora,  daughter  of  Sir  William  James  Forres  of 
Sandhurst  Lodge,  Berkshire,  and  has  issue — 

James,  bom  1 888. 

Forbes  Cromartie,  bom  1859,  LL.B.,  Cambridge. 

Walter   Charles,   born    1860,    Captain,    Royal   Artillery ; 

married   in    1888,   Ethel   Mary,    daughter    of    David 

Logan,  and  has  issue — 

Alice  Dairy mple. 
Cicely  Mary. 

Reginald  Stanley,  born  1861,  Captain,  Gordon  Highlanders; 
married  Emily,  daughter  of  Robert  Heaton  Rhodes  of 
Christchurch,  and  has  issue — 

David  Walter. 

John,  born  in  1865  ;  married,  in  1890,  Maude,  daughter  of 

Sandford  Wills-Sandford  of  Compton  Castle,  Somerset. 
Gilbert  Wauchope,  bom  1868. 
Dorothea  Elizabeth  Thomasina,  married,  in   1874,  David, 

seventh  Earl  of  Glasgow. 
Alicia  Mary,  married,  1874,  Charles  Dairy  mple  (created  a 

baronet  in  1887)  of  Newhailes,  Musselburgh,  etc. ;  she 

died  in  1884,  and  left  issue — 
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David  Charles  Herbert,  born  1877. 
Christian  Elizabeth  Ix)uisa. 
Alice  Mary. 

Helen  Constance,  married,  1883,  Stair  Hathom-Johnston- 

Stewart,  late  Captain,  20th  Hussars. 
Ada  Selina,  died  1886. 

Sir  Edward  died  in  1896,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David 
in  the  baronetcy,  and  also  to  Dunskey.  His  son  Edward  in- 
herited Blairquhan,  under  his  father'^s  assignation. 

The  farms  on  the  Dunskey  lands  are  Low  Auchenree,  High 
Auchenree,  Craigslave,  Craigenlee,  Craigoch  Park,  Craigoch, 
Dunskey,  Dinvin,  Enoch,  Killantringan,  Moorcroft,  Merroth, 
Meikle  Pinminnoch,  Pinminnoch,  Little  Pinminnoch,  Portree; 
and  some  crofts,  viz.,  Brigend,  Castle,  Moor,  and  Quarrj"  Crofts. 
The  derivation  of  the  names  we  will  give  so  far  as  can  be  arrived 
at.  The  two  farms  of  Auchenree  may  be  from  the  Gaelic 
achud-ri  or  reidh,  meadow  land  or  level  ground.  Craigslave  is 
probably  from  the  Gaelic  craig-slighe,  the  road,  path,  or  track 
by  the  Craig.  Craigenlee  we  would  ascribe  to  the  Gaelic 
cragan-li,  the  little  rock  by  the  sea,  only  that,  although  not  far 
from,  it  cannot  be  called  '*  by  the  sea.""  Craigoch  is  from  the 
Gaelic  craigeach,  rocky,  cliffy.  Merroch  will  be  found  under 
Awkirk,  Stoneykirk  parish.  Dinvin  is  probably  a  coiTuption 
from  the  Gaelic  dunvin,  a  little  hill,  or  fort.  Enoch  may  be 
from  the  Gaelic  eanach,  lamb-producing,  referring  to  the  pas- 
ture, but  as  probable  to  be  from  Colum,  priest  of  Eanach, 
Ireland.  There  was  a  chapel  of  Enagh,  near  to  Derry  (Adam- 
nan's  Life  of  St,  Columha  ;  Joyce,  in  his  Irish  Place- NaitieSy 
sbites  that  Aenach  means  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  people). 
Killantringan  is  also  found  as  Killanringan  and  Kiltringan.  Pont 
spells  it  Killentringzen.  The  name,  in  its  various  forms,  is  no 
doubt  a  corruption  of  Kil-ringan,  the  church  or  chapel  of  Ringan, 
the  prefix  being  from  cill,  the  Gaelic  for  a  chapel,  etc.  It  may, 
however,  in  this  case  be  from  coille,  a  wood,  as  Pont  shows  a 
residence  surrounded  with  trees.  Ringan,  from  the  Irish,  is  the 
common  appellation  given  to  St.  Ninian.  The  farms  named  Pin- 
minnoch, three  in  number,  seem  to  be  so  called  from  a  corruption 
of  the  Cymric  Pen-Mynddarog,  the  prefix  being  an  extremity  or 

A2 
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summit,  and  the  suffix  for  hilly,  etc.,  which  applies  to  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  also  the  Gaelic  word  minneach,  thorny,  which 
could  be  applied  with  the  prefix  pen  as  given.  Pin  is  found  as  a 
prefix  in  Galloway,  but  it  is  a  corruption  of  pen.  Portree  is  no 
doubt  from  the  Gaelic  port  or  puirt,  a  port,  a  ferry,  and  tre  for 
through,  referring  to  the  short  route  to  Ireland.  Dunskey,  the 
present  name  of  the  castle  and  property,  is  a  compound  Gaelic 
and  Norse  word,  the  prefix  being  in  the  first-named  language 
and  the  suffix  in  the  latter,  meaning  the  fort  on  the  sky,  referring 
to  the  height  of  the  ridge  or  summit  of  the  hill. 

The  foregoing  relate  to  names  which  still  exist;  but,  as  is 
often  found,  other  names  are  not  now  known,  the  farms  having 
been  absorbed  in  those  which  remain.  One  of  these  was  Ton- 
do  w,  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  specially  refers  to  a 
portion  of  the  parish  whi^h  was  commonly  called  the  "  Black 
Quarter  of  the  Inch,""  to  which  Portpatrick  originally  belonged 
until  created  as  a  separate  parish  on  the  28th  May,  1628,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  given  in  our  account  of  Portpatrick. 
This  name,  Tondow,  is  a  compound  from  the  Norse  and  Gaelic, 
the  prefix  being  from  tun,  a  fai*m,  a  dwelling,  etc.,  and  the 
suffix  the  Gaelic  dubh,  for  black.  Another  farm  was  called  Craig- 
bouie,  spelled  Craigbuy  by  Pont,  in  which  we  have  Gaelic  and 
Norse,  the  prefix  being  for  a  rock,  and  the  suffix,  a  dweller,  an 
inhabitant.  There  was  another  called  Aid  Tervick,  which  sounds 
as  Norse,  but  which  we  have  not  gone  into.  All  the  names  we 
give  are  of  the  past,  having  disappeared. 

VVe  must  now  refer  to  a  cave  on  the  coast,  which  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  in  his  Dunifries  mid  Galloway  history,  gives  a  curious 
account  of  as  "  Cave  Ouchtred,*'  derived  from  Uchtred,  eldest  son 
of  Fergus,  Lord  or  Governor  of  Galloway.  The  following  is  the 
extract: — *' In  1173,  William  the  I.ion  invaded  England  with  an 
army,  composed,  it  is  said,  chiefly  of  Galwegians  under  Uchtred 
and  his  brother  Gilbert.  After  a  year  of  pillage  in  the  lands 
north  of  Huniber,  the  Scottish  King  was  captured  by  Barnard  de 
Balliol;  whereupon  bitter  dissension  ensued  in  the  Scottish 
camp,  Gilbert  accusing  his  elder  brother  of  treachery.  Uchtred 
was  forced  to  fly  ;  i-eturning  to  Galloway,  he  found  his  own 
castles  closed  against  hiin,  and,  after  wandering  some  time  as  a 
fugitive,  was  finally  captured  in  a  cave  near  Portpatrick,  which 
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still  bears  his  name — Cave  Ouchtred.  His  brother  Gilbert 
having  first  torn  out  his  eyes  and  brutally  mutilated  him,  put 
him  to  death.**^  Where  the  above  story  about  Uchtred  and 
Gilbert  was  obtained  we  know  not,  but  most  of  it  is  at  variance 
as  to  the  quarrel  between  the  brothers,  and  Uchtred's  movements. 
ITiat  he  wandered  houseless  to  VVigtonshire,  and  was  murdered 
in  the  cave  near  Portpa trick,  is  ideal.  His  death  was  either  in 
the  castle  at  Loch  Fergus,  near  to  Kirkcudbright,  or  the  castle  at 
the  latter  place,  and  occurred  on  the  22nd  September,  1174. 
In  the  article  "Galloway  under  Kings  of  Scotland,"^  under 
"  General  History  ^  of  this  work,  further  particulars  will  be 
found.  The  name  of  the  cave  has  sometimes  been  given  as 
Uchtred  M'Kayne,  which  Pont  spelled  Ochtrymackean.  There 
is  no  history  attached  to  the  cave,  but  Uchtred  MacKeand  is  the 
proper  spelling,  should  it  refer  to  the  ancient  Galloway  surname, 
a  note  in  regard  to  which  will  be  found  under  Cruggleton,  parish 
of  Sorbie. 


KINHILT  OR  KILHILT. 

Tiie  origin  of  the  Adairs  we  have  ali-eady  alluded  to  under 
Dunskcy,  but  to  prevent  confusion,  now  attempt  their  genealogy 
here. 

The  castle  l)earing  the  name  of  Kinhilt  was  at  CoKin  Glen. 

Following  what  is  given  by  us  under  Dunskey,  tiie  Hi>%t  of  the 
Adairs  to  Ik*  traced  is  supposed  to  have  had  two  sons,  viz. — 

Neill  or  Nigel  Adaire,  of  Portree,  about  1426. 

Robert,  of  Kildonan,  ancestor  of  the  Adairs  of  Little  Genoch. 

Tiu?  fii-st  Adair  of  Kinliilt  found  is  William,  and  Ixjlieved  to 
have  been  either  the  eldest  son,  or  grandson  of  Neil  of  Portree. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Vans  of  Barnbarroch,  and  had 
issue — 

Alexander. 

Said  to  have  been  a  bishop. 

Three  daughters. 
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Of  the  bishop  and  his  sisters,  ignorant  accounts  have  been 
handed  down,  and  circulated  of  late  years,  as  to  founding  chapels, 
etc.,  in  attempts  to  write  Galloway  history. 

On  the  12th  March,  1498-9,  William  Adare  of  Kinhilt,  and 
Thomas  Adare,  had  remission  for  the  forethought  felony  done 
upon  Andrew  M*Dowall  of  Elrig.  It  would  thus  appear  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Alexander,  and  the  supposed  bishop,  etc.  Of 
Alexander  we  have  evidence,  as  he  was  in  possession  in  1511. 
He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Stewart  of  Garlics,  and,  so  far  as  known,  had  issue — 

Ninian. 

He  man-ied  secondly,  Janet,  daughter  of  Uchtred  M'Dowall  of 
Garthland  ;  but  whether  or  not  any  issue,  we  cannot  state. 

Alexander  was  killed  at  Flodden  in  1513,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ninian.  He  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  and  had  issue,  so  far  as  known — 

William. 

He  succeeded  in  1525.  He  married  Helen,  daughter  of 
Gilbert,  second  Earl  of  Cassillis.  He  and  his  spouse, "  Willielmo 
Adair,  et  Helena  Kennedy,^  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Myl- 
landerdale,  14th  February,  1546.  He  had  a  charter  of  Creich- 
quhane,  Corgie,  etc.,  28th  December,  1551. 

We  are  again  unable  to  state  the  names  of  issue,  beyond 

Ninian. 

He  succeeded.  He  married  Eliza  or  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  and  widow  of 
William  Grierson  of  Lag,  to  whom  she  was  first  married  in  1562. 
He  had  a  charter  of  Kinhilt,  Portray,  Clachane  de  Stranraever, 
etc.,  united  in  the  barony  of  Kinhilt,  12th  November,  1595 ; 
another  of  the  barony  of  Kinhilt,  Stranraever,  etc.,  30th  March, 
1596;  and  a  third,  "  Terrarum  de  Drummore  et  Juris  Patronatus 
Ecclesiae  de  Kirkmaiden,""  28th  September,  1602. 

Ninian  Adair  is  stated  to  have  had  a  large  family,  but  we 
only  learn  the  names  of — 

William,  his  heir. 

Patrick,  who  appears  as  "  Patricio  Adair,  fratri  Willielmi 
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Adair   de   Kynhilt,'*   had   a  charter  of  the   lands  of 

Altoune,  26th  January,  1614. 
John,  married  Christian  Dunbar,  one  of  the  heirs-portioners 

of  Loch.     He  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  lands  of 

Maryport  in  Ireland. 
,  fourth  son,  is  said  to  have  acquired  Corgie,  in  the 

parish  of  Kirkmaiden,  and  to  have  married  one  of  the 

Stewarts  of  Garlics. 
Alexander,   fifth   son,   is   said  to  have  become  Bishop   of 

Waterford  and  Lismore,  and  to  have  married  one  of 

the  M'Dowalls  of  Garthland. 
Gilbert,  sixth  son,  is  named  of  Cardryne,  Kirkmaiden. 

William,  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in   1608.     He  was 

thrice   man*ied,   fii-st   to  Rosina,  sister   to  M'Clelland  of 

Gelstan.      The   marriage   contract  is  dated  18th  April,  1589. 

Secondly,  to  a  daughter  of  Houston  of  Castle  Steward. 

Thirdly,  to  Helen,  daughter  of Cairillton.     He  was  infeft 

as  heir  to  his  father,  21st  December,  1610. 

Some  confusion  occui-s,  as  according  to  the  great  Seal  Register, 
"  Magistro  Archibaldo  Adair,  Decano  de  Rapho,''  had  a  charter 
of  the  lands  of  Kinhilt,  17th  July,  1621,  but  the  charter  does  not 
state  whose  son  he  was.  William  appears  to  have  been  then  in 
possession.  The  following  warrant  was  issued  against  him  : — 
"  Warrand,  15th  February,  1644,  to  ye  Captaines  of  the  King's 
Guard,  to  apprehend  William  Adair  of  Kilhilt,  and  bring  him 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  remove  all  his  servants 
out  of  his  house,  inventar  his  goods,  etc.,  and  lay  it  before  the 
King's  Treasurer." 

What  the  nature  of  the  charge  was,  is  not  stated  ;  probably  it 
arose  out  of  the  civil  commotions  of  the  times. 

William  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons — Robert,  his  heir,  by  his 
first  wife  ;  and  William,  minister  of  Ayr,  by  his  third. 

It  is  probable  that  he  had  also  a  daughter,  Anna,  as  on  the 
29th  May,  1661,  Thomas  Kennedy  and  Anna  Adair,  his  spouse, 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Corpheine  and  others. 

Cromwell,  when  he  built  the  fort  of  Ayr,  pulled  down  St. 
John's  Church,  the  site  of  which,  together  with  the  churchyard, 
he  enclosed  as  a  portion  of  the  citadel,  building  at  the  same 
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time  a  new  church,  now  the  old,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Adair  was  minister  of  this  church.  He  had 
previously  been  in  the  army.  He  married  Janet  Kennedy  (of 
Kirkmichael).  He  had  an  only  son,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing sasine  : — **  William  Adair,  only  lawful  sone  to  Mr.  William 
Adair,  minister  of  the  Gospell  at  Air,  of  the  lands  of  Drumoire, 
Kildonan,  Callines,  Cardrain,  manor  place,  houses,  yards,  and 
pertinents.     June,  1604.*" 

Robert  succeeded  his  father.  In  December,  1647,  there  was  a 
reversion  by  Thomas  Adair  to  Robert,  of  the  five  pound  land  of 
Sanhilt ;  and  in  May,  1650,  he  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Marks- 
lavie.  He  married  Jean,  daughter  of  William  Edmonstoue  of 
Duntreath.     The  only  issue  mentioned  is — 

William,  his  heir. 

He  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1655.  He  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Kinhilt  and  Drumoir,  5th  December,  1663.  He 
was  twice  married — ^first  to  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Cuninghame  of  Cuninghamehead,  without  issue;  secondly,  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel  Walter  Scott,  and  by  her  had  issue — 

Robert,  bom  in  1659. 

In  1698  (15th  July)  «  Domini  Robert  Adair  de  Balemenah  "  of 
Ireland,  had  a  charter  of  resignation  of  the  lands  of  Drumoir ; 
and  24th  June  of  the  same  year,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
"  Mri  Alexandri  Adair  de  Drumoir,^  confirming  an  annuity  from 
the  lands  of  Carrachtrie. 

The  sasine  to  the  son  of  the  Minister  at  Ayr,  in  June,  1684, 
we  are  unable  to  elucidate. 

Robert  Adair,  bom  in  1659,  succeeded  his  father,  William. 
He  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Kinhilt  and  others,  on  1st  June, 
1714.  He  raised  a  regiment  of  infantry  for  King  William  III., 
and  was  made  a  Knight-banneret,  no  doubt  the  same  we  have 
given  as  of  "  Balemenah,"^  Ireland.  His  effort  of  loyalty  seems 
to  have  brought  him  into  pecuniary  difficulties.  On  the  6th 
January,  1715,  Patrick  Heron  of  that  Ilk  (Kirrouchtrie)  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Kinhilt,  Drumore,  and  others.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  by  way  of  security.  John  Gray,  chirurgeon  apothecary 
in  Stranraer,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Kinhilt,  S2nd  August, 
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17S3;  and  2nd  January,  17S6,  he  made  a  reversion  to  John, 
Earl  of  Stair,  to  whom  the  same  lands  were  then  sold. 

Sir  Robert  Adair  died  in  1745.  He  was  married  four  times. 
His  first  wife  was  Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Colville, 
Knight*  of  Newtown,  County  Antrim,  and  had  issue — 

William  Robert. 

He  was  a  captain  of  horse.     He  succeeded  to  Ballymena.     He 

married   Catherine,   daughter  of  Smallman,   of  Ludlow, 

County  Salop.     He  had  issue,  but  we  only  find  the  eldest  son, 

Robert. 

He  succeeded  to  Ballymena  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1762. 
He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Alexander  M*Aulay  of  Dublin, 
and  had  issue,  but  only  his  eldest  son, 

William,  is  mentioned.     He  was  bom  in  1764. 

His  father  died  in  1798,  when  his  son  succeeded  to  Balljrmena, 
Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk,  and  Cole  House,  Devonshire.  He  married 
Camilla,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Shafto  of  Benwell,  North- 
umberland.    She  died  in  1787,  and  left  two  surviving  sons, 

Robert  Shafto,  born  1786. 

Alexander,  of  Heatherton  Park,  Somersetshire.      Married, 
and  had  issue. 

William  Adair,  as  stated,  died  in  1844,  which  would  make  his 
age  ninety-eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert 
Shafto.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1838.  He  was  twice 
married,  first,  to  Elizabeth  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Strode,  of  Berk  ham  pstead,  Berks.,  and  had  issue — 

Robert  Alexander  Shafto,  born  1811. 

Hugh  Edward,  bom  in  1815.     Barrister-at-law.     M.P.  for 

Ipswich.     He  married  Harriet  C,  eldest  daughter  of 

Alexander  Adair  of  Heatherton. 

Secondly,  in  1854,  Jane  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Clarkson,  vicar  of  Hinxton.     Issue,  if  any,  not  given. 

Sir  Robert  died  in  1869.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Robert  Alexander  Shafto,  as  second  baronet.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Cambridge  1847-52  and  1854-57.  He  married  Theodosia, 
daughter  of  General  the  Honourable  Robert  Meade.     No  issue. 
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He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Waveney  in  1873.     He 
died  in  1886,  when  the  peerage  became  extinct. 

Arms — Party  per  bend  or  and  argent^  three  dexter  hands,, 
couped  at  the  wrist  two  and  one  gules,  quartering  Shafto. 

Crest — A  man'*s  hectd,  couped  and  bloody  proper. 

Motto — Loyal  au  mort. 

The  Adairs  now  own  no  land  in  Galloway.  Kilhilt,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Stair  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  is  still  retained  by  that  family. 

The  farms  are  Caimpatt,  Colfin,  Bean,  Craigenquarroch,  Kil- 
hilt, and  Spittal. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  derivation  of  Kinhilt,  that  is,  ta 
make  any  sense ;  but  in  Kilhilt,  the  prefix  may  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  coille,  the  Gaelic  for  a  wood,  or  cil,  a  cill,  a  church,  with 
hild,  the  Norse  for  a  slope  or  hill  side.  An  opinion  is  enter- 
tained that  a  compound  name  in  two  distinct  languages  is  wrong. 
This  may  be  urged  where  only  one  of  them  was  spoken  ;  but  in 
Galloway  both  Gaelic  and  Norse  were  in  use.  Colfin  is  from  the 
Cymric  word  col,  a  sharp  hillock,  peak,  etc. ;  and  ffin,  a  bound 
limit,  or  more  fully  expressed  in  ffinfa,  a  boundary.  It  has  been 
given  as  from  cuil  fionn,  white  nook  or  comer.  In  Craigma- 
quarroch,  as  first  found  spelt,  we  have  an  interesting  record  of 
the  past,  as  the  derivation  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Gaelic  craig-magh-aoraidh,  a  plain  or  field  where  Druidical 
worship  was  performed.  It  afterwards  was  given  as  Craigna- 
quarroch,  and  now  as  Craigenquerroch.  Bean,  in  the  Gaelic 
beann  or  beine,  is  a  hill,  etc.  Spittal  will  be  found  described  at 
parish  of  Stoneykirk.  We  have  omitted  Caimpatt,  or,  as  some- 
times spelt,  piot,  for  the  name  seems  a  fanciful  one,  unless  the 
suffix  be  a  corruption  of  the  Norse  pveil,  a  parcel  or  piece  of 
land,  etc.  The  prefix  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  a  cairn 
had  been  there.     If  so,  it  has  disappeared  like  many  others. 


KNOCKGLASS. 

This  property  formed  part  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the 
M^Dowalls  of  Garthland,  but  from  whom,  and  when  obtained^ 
we  have  not  learned.  It  marched  with  Garthland  on  the  north- 
west side.     It  was  bestowed  by  John  M^Dowall  on  his  second 
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son  Hew,  by  his  wife  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gordon  of 
Lochinvar. 

Hew  M'Dowall  married  between  1622  and  1632,  Marie, 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  and  had  issue ;  but 
the  particulars  we  have  not  obtained,  excepting  that  his  daughter 
married  William  Baillie  of  Dunragit.  To  this  meagre  outline 
we  can  add  nothing  more  as  to  the  M'Dowalls  of  Knockglass. 

On  the  14th  November,  1653,  James  Blair  of  Dunskey  had 
sasine  of  the  lands.  On  the  22nd  October,  1661,  Patrick  Agnew 
of  Sheuchan  had  sasine  of  Knockglass.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Patrick  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  and  got  the  lands  of  Sheuchan  from 
his  father  in  1649.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  and  had  issue — 

Patrick. 

He  succeeded  to  Sheuchan,  Knockglass,  etc.  He  married  Jean, 
daughter  of Kennedy,  and  had  issue. 

For  the  rest,  see  Sheuchan,  parish  of  Inch. 

Robert  Agnew  of  Sheuchan  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Patrick  M'Dowall  of  Freugh,  and  had  an  only  daughter, 
Margaret,  who,  in  1747,  married  John  Vans  of  Bambarroch, 
when  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Agnew.  His  descendant,  John 
Vans-Agnew  of  Bambarroch,  succeeded  his  brother  Patrick  in 
1897  in  the  lands  of  Knockglass,  which  formed  part  of  what  was 
erroneously  called  the  Sheuchan  estate,  the  lands  so  called  having 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  by  excambion,  since  1855. 

See  Inch  parish,  and  Bambarroch,  parish  of  Kirkinner. 

The  farms  in  this  parish  are  Mid,  North,  and  Low  Knockglass, 
with  Knockglass  Croft.  Also  Challoch  Hill,  Knockquhassen, 
High  Tibbert,  North  and  South  Crailoch,  and  Crailoch  Croft. 
The  said  lands  were  sold  to  Peter  M'Geoch,  Stranraer,  in  May, 
1898,  for  ^13,500. 

The  derivation  of  Knockglass  is  from  cnoc  glass,  the  Gaelic  for 
the  green  or  grey  hill.  Challoch,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere, 
is  from  shalloch,  plentiful,  etc.,  referring  to  good  pasturage,  etc. 
Some  have  it  to  be  from  teallach,  the  Gaelic  for  a  smithy's  fire- 
place or  forge.  We  have  often  been  on  Challoch  when  shooting, 
and  cannot  conceive  the  sense  of  such  a  meaning.  Knock- 
quhassen is  in  the  prefix  from  the  Gaelic  cnoc,  and  the  suffix  is  a 
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corruption  of  cas-cheum,  a  steep  or  difficult  way.  Cnoc-cas- 
cheum  in  Gaelic  fiilly  describes  the  road,  even  at  the  present 
time,  which  is  well-known  to  us.  Tibbert  is  from  the  Gaelic 
tiobairt,  a  spring  of  water,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  land 
this  is  borne  out.  Springs  of  water  are  not  on  all  lands,  as 
sportsmen  know.  Crailoch  has  been  derived  from  crith,  to  shake, 
and  lach,  a  bog.  If  so,  it  is  abbreviated,  for  boglach  is  the 
Gaelic  for  a  bog.  We  know  the  land,  and  there  is  no  such  bog, 
although  there  is  some  swampy  ground.  There  is,  however,  a 
small  patch  about  six  feet  square,  where  there  is  a  treacherous 
spot,  covered  with  moss. 


CRAI6MODDIE  AND  DUCHRA. 


We  do  not  learn  much  in  regard  to  Craigmoddie.  We  find 
that  on  the  20th  August,  16^,  Anna,  heiress  of  her  father, 
Hugh  Hawthorn  of  Arehemein,  was  infeft  in  Craigenmaddie  and 
other  lands.  In  June,  1632,  Hew  Kennedy  had  sasine,  who,  on 
the  same  day,  made  a  reversion  in  favour  of  Sir  John  M^DowalL 
On  the  10th  May,  1643,  Hugh  M ^Dowall  had  sasine ;  and  on  the 
13th  December,  1647,  James  M'Dowall  had  sasine. 

We  next  learn  that  on  the  25th  January,  1650,  Thomas  Adair, 
and  Janet  Gordon,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the  land  of  Craigan- 
maddie,  etc.  The  next  information  is  that  Andrew  Houston  had 
sasine  of  Craigmaddie  on  the  6th  July,  1665  ;  and  Provost  Pater- 
son  of  Stranraer  of  the  same  on  the  25th  November,  1698.  We 
have  not  followed  out  the  various  owners  after  this.  For  many 
years  William  Sprott  was  the  owner.  The  extent  was  six 
hundred  acres.  He  sold  the  lands  to  the  late  Peter  McLean,  and 
at  his  death  his  son  Edwin  purchased  the  property.  A  portion 
of  Duchra  is  in  Inch  parish,  which  see.  Craigmoddie  may  be 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  compound  creag-mod  or  m6id,  a  court 
or  petty  court  held  at  the  Craig.  Another  derivation  is  creag- 
madadh,  the  dog  or  wolf's  craig.  Duchra  is  given  under  Inch 
parish. 
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PARISH  OF  KIRKCOLM. 

The  ancient  church  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Columba,  hence  the 
name  pronounced  Kirkcumm.  This  is  the  usual  account,  and 
we  follow  it,  under  the  supposition  that  Kirkcolm  is  a  corruption 
of  Kirk  Columba.  In  the  parish  of  Olrig,  Caithness-shire,  a 
church  was  dedicated  to  him,  which  has  disappeared;  but  the 
site  is  now  corrupted  to  Saint  Coombs.  The  birth-place  of 
Columba  is  believed  to  have  been  at  Gartan,  County  Donegal, 
Ireland,  and  it  is  said  he  was  of  royal  Irish  blood.  It  is  also  held 
that  he  was  bom  in  Scotland.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  to  Ireland  he  belonged.  As  the  famous  missionary  of  the 
Isle  of  lona,  or  Hye,  or  Icolmkill,  in  the  sixth  century,  he  is  well 
known.  He  died  in  597,  after  a  sojourn  in  Scotland  of  thirty- 
two  years. 

According  to  Keith,  there  were  also  two  Saint  Colms  belong- 
ing to  Scotland,  which  may  have  raised  the  question  about 
Columba^s  nationality.  One  was  an  abbot  and  confessor  in  605, 
and  the  other  bishop  and  confessor  in  the  year  1000. 

Near  Port  Mullen  there  is  a  well  called  Saint  Columba^s,  and 
as  the  Irish-Scottish  Church  of  lona  had  a  strong  hold  on  Gallo- 
way, until  displaced  by  King  David  I.,  to  make  way  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  the  parish  was  named  after  the  great 
missionary  is  to  be  believed. 

The  chapel  of  Kilmorie  we  mentioned  as  the  kil  (from  the 
Gaelic  cille,  pronounced  killy)  or  chapel  dedicated  to  Mary,  of 
course  the  Virgin.  There  is  also  a  Kilmorie  in  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
which,  according  to  the  Statistical  Account^  is  derived  from  Kill- 
Mhiure,  i.^.,  St.  Mary.  Kilmaurs  parish,  Ayrshire,  is  found 
spelt  Kilmares,  and  is  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  name 
as  Marie ;  therefore,  if  so,  also  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
It  is,  however,  also  supposed  that  Kilmaurs  was  dedicated  to  St 
Maurs.  If  so,  this  saint  may  have  been  Maurus,  who  (as  learnt 
from  Butler)  was  the  son  of  a  French  noble.     Bom  in  510,  he 
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rose  to  be  an  abbot,  and  was  of  French  renown.  He  died  in 
France  in  584.  There  was  another  Saint  Maura,  a  virgin,  bom 
at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  France,  who  died  there  Slst  September,. 
850.  In  Keith's  list  we  find  her  mentioned  as  Saint  Maurs,  a 
virgin,  from  whom  Kilmaurs  was  named.  The  date  given  is  Snd 
November,  899. 

It  is  stated  that  Tobermory,  a  seaport  town  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull,  obtained  its  name  from  a  well  there,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Virgin  Mary. 

The  situation  of  the  chapel,  etc.,  is  at  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  parish  on  the  Lochryan  side.  It  was  ruinous  in  1684,  when 
Sjrmson  wrote,  but  Mary's  Well  retained  its  celebrity  for  miracu- 
lous cures,  and  the  resort  of  numerous  sick  persons. 

Whatever  the  derivation,  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  are  now 
believed  to  be  in  dykes,  and  the  well  which  belonged  to  it  so 
modemised,  that  both  may  be  considered  as  gone.  The  sites  are 
not  far  from  the  high  road.  The  old  croft  so  named,  is  still 
known  as  Saint  Mary's. 

In  Stuart's  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland^  it  is  mentioned  that 
a  sculptured  stone  was  removed  from  the  chapel  of  Kilmorie  to 
the  late  parish  church,  when  under  repair  in  the  early  part  of 
last  century,  for  a  lintel  over  the  west  door.  In  1821,  when  the 
church  was  pulled  down,  it  was  preserved,  and  is  now  at  Corswall 
House.  It  is  of  grey  undressed  whinstone,  with  sculpture  on 
both  sides.  On  one  side  at  the  top  is  the  Crucifixion,  and  below 
this  a  man,  having  on  each  side  of  him  two  birds  ;  on  the  other, 
a  princess,  and  two  oblong  objects,  which  may  be  dice — all 
symbols  of  the  passion.  The  figures  are  incises,  and  in  the 
lowest  style  of  design  and  execution.  On  the  other  face  is,  at 
the  top,  a  short  cross  filled  with  scroll  ornaments ;  below,  a  black 
panel.  The  rest  is  filled  with  serpentine  interlacing  work.  This 
latter  is  in  relief,  and  superior  in  workmanship. 

There  was  also  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Bridget  (an  account 
of  whom  will  be  found  under  the  parish  of  Kirkmabreck,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire), since  corrupted  to  Kirkbride.  The  site  alone  re.- 
mains,  and  is  at  East  Kirkbride.  There  is  also  Saint  Bride'*s 
Well. 

We  may  as  well  state  here,  to  save  reference  to  Kirkmabreck, 
that  Butler,  who  quotes  from  Colgan,  says  Saint  Bridget  was  of 
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Kildaie,  and  a  viigin.  She  assisted  to  found  the  cathedral 
dedicated  to  Saint  Coulacth,  the  first  bishop  of  Kildare.  She  is 
called  the  patroness  of  Ireland.  She  died  in  523,  aged  seventy. 
Her  festival  day  is  the  1st  February. 

An  idea  has  been  lately  started  that  St.  Columba  landed  at 
Kirkcolm  from  Ireland.  A  want  of  knowledge  both  of  history 
and  geography  could  alone  give  rise  to  such  a  thought.  To  pass 
over,  he  would  have  had  to  traverse  the  country  of  his  opponents, 
and  go  near  to  the  abode  of  Saint  Comgall  at  Bangor,  Belfast 
Loch,  whom  he  opposed  with  bitter  feelings.  Bom  in  Donegal, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  followed  the  route  of  Mac 
Earche,  etc.,  in  a.d.  498,  who  crossed  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre 
from  the  nearest  northern  point  available,  which  is  only  fourteen 
miles.  From  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick  it  is  twenty-two 
miles,  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  there,  as  we  have  shown. 
It  does  not  follow  that  places  with  the  names  of  saints  were 
personally  known. 

The  site  of  Kirkcolm  church  with  burial  ground,  is  to  the  east 
of  the  village.  It  was  a  free  parsonage  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  1296,  Alexander  de  Puntunbv,  the  parson,  swore  fealty  to 
King  Edward  First,  and  obtained  a  writ  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Wigton,  for  the  delivery  of  his  property,  the  lands  belong  ng  to 
the  church.  The  monks  of  New  Abbey  afterwards  became 
possessed  of  the  church.  At  the  Reformation,  C'ampbell  of 
Corsewell  held  the  revenues  of  the  church,  with  the  kirk  lands, 
on  a  nineteen  years'*  lease,  from  the  abbot  and  monks,  for  the 
yearly  payment  of  <£ 66  13s.  4d.  Scots.  The  church  of  Kirkcolm 
became  vested  in  the  Crown  by  the  Act  of  1587 ;  and  it  was 
granted  by  King  James  VI.  to  Alexander,  Earl  of  Gallowav  in 
1623. 

At  East  Balsarroch  was  Chapel  Donnan.  The  remains  have 
disappeared.  Saint  Donnan  was  a  follower  and  companion  of 
Columba,  and  an  abbot  and  confessor  in  Scotland,  whose  festival 
was  kept  in  April,  having  been  killed  on  the  17th  April,  616  or 
617.  He  is  stated  in  one  account  to  have  been  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  island  of  Eigg,  where  he  landed  with  fifty  disciples, 
and  was  slain  by  the  wife  of  a  chief.  He  was  a  few  ycai-s 
younger  than  Columba.  Eigg  is  one  of  the  western  islands 
attached  to  Inverness-shire,  and  one  of  those  comprising   the 
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parish  of  Small  Isles.  On  the  farm  of  Kill-Donnain  is  a  burrow, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  saint^s  burial  place. 

In  Sutherlandshire  there  is  also  the  parish  of  Kildonan,  proving 
with  other  facts,  the  close  connection  which  the  Irish-Scottish 
Church  of  lona  had  in  that  quarter.  The  parish  of  Auchterless, 
Aberdeenshire,  had  him  also  as  its  tutelar  saint.  In  the  parish 
of  Colmonell,  Ayrshire,  we  also  find  a  Kildonan,  but  without  any 
trace  of  a  chapel.  There  is  a  property  so  called,  the  old  house 
of  which  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Duisk,  about  a  mile  from 
its  juncture  with  the  Stinchar.  On  the  lands  of  Cragach,  near 
the  sea  coast,  parish  of  Girvan,  there  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
this  saint.  The  well-known  and  ancient  Galloway  surname  of 
Donnan  was  no  doubt  taken  or  given  from  Saint  Donnan. 
Adam  and  Arthur  de  Donan  swore  allegiance  to  King  Edward 
II.,  the  usurper,  a.d.  1296.  Their  names  are  on  the  roll,  the 
first  as  of  del  Counte  de  Dumfries,  which  is  the  present  Kirkcud- 
brightshire. 

In  regard  to  other  matters  of  interest,  there  is  the  supposed  site 
of  a  fortalice  called  Butt  Castle,  west  of  Shore  farm-house.  Of 
it  we  find  no  information.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
Craigoch,  over  close  to  the  mills  of  Craigoch,  or  rather  the  site 
and  remains  of,  marked  by  some  ash  and  oak  trees.  The  remain- 
ing portion  now  forms  a  cottage.  The  site  is  on  a  rock,  and 
from  its  size  the  building  must  have  been  small.  There  is  no 
history  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  place.  What  caused 
the  decline  of  the  mills  we  do  not  know,  but  we  have  been  told 
that  there  were  three  of  them,  separately  for  com,  wool,  and 
flax,  driven  by  the  water  of  the  Solebum. 

The  loch  of  the  parish  is  called  Connel,  and  is  about  a  mile  in 
circumference. 

There  are  no  cairns  remaining,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  there 
are  the  sites  of  two,  one  south-west  of  North  Cairn  farm-house, 
and  the  other  west  of  Cairndonald  steading.  There  is,  or  was, 
also  Ardwall  Cairn.  No  doubt  there  were  others,  for  there  is 
Cairn-Connel  hill,  which  is  314  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  site  may  still  be  distinguished ;  and  another  on  Caimbowie 
hill,  325  feet  high.  This  last  named,  with  the  high  land  at 
Knockeen,  is  the  highest  range  in  the  parish.  They  are  the 
same  height. 
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Uo  a  piujectiog  rock  oij  Uie  west  ftide  of  the  entrance  to  Loch- 
lyan,  stands  Coi-swall  lighthouse,  whkh  was  erected  in  1815-16. 
The  building  is  eighty -five  feet  high*  and  ha.'^  mvolving  tights 
the  brightest  point  being  s^hown  every  two  minutes*  Also  of 
late  ycni>.  a  fog  horn  lia^  Ijecn  added,  which  was  much  re<(uired, 
m  sudden  fog^  arc  fre<(uent  at  certain  periods. 

Inside  the  lo<*h,  between  the  soiith*west  side  of  the  scar  and 
the  shore,  is  the  Wig  (Vick),  where  small  craft  can  get  shelter. 
Pont  spells  it  Rhinctiewaig,  He  also  shows  several  ports  on  the 
coast,  as  Poirt  Garnellan,  which  h  also  the  aucieut  name  of  one 
of  the  isles  at  the  luontli  of  tlie  river  Fleet,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Gar*  both  in  the  (laelie  and  Cyiiirie,  means  near,  or  hard  by. 
'Jlie  suffix  seems  to  lie  a  corruption  of  eilean,  the  Gaelic  for  an 
island^  and  thus  we  have  the  **  near  island,"  as  regards  the  one  so 
named  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Fleet,  but  here  it  does  not  apply  an- 
iens there  is  a  small  islet,  bank,  or  rock.  There  is  also  Poirt  Moir 
(Mary),  and  poirt^  of  Poirtinkailly,  Moulin,  and  Skanlaggan* 
PorUnkailly  lias  been  given  as  the  port  in  the  wood  ;  but,  from 
the  religious  element  around,  the  suffix  seems  to  ua  more  likely  to 
be  from  cilly  (pronounced  killy)  for  a  chapel,  relating  in  one  at 
or  near  the  haven.  Another  opinion  has  it  as  being  from  Portan 
Cailleach,  port  of  the  nuns,  ^nd  us  the  farm  is  situated  on  Lady 
Bay,  that  it  ij*  thus  a  literal  translatioit  of  I'ortencal/ie.  The 
land  is  now  in  two  farms.  We  fail  to  follow  this  derivation,  m 
Latiy  Hay  is  a  semi-modern,  if  not  an  entirely  modem  name.  The 
term,  **  Our  Lady»"  is  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  hut  the  chapel 
dedicatee!  to  her  is  rather  too  far  olf,  tieing  to  the  south  of  the 
village  of  Kirkcolm.  Above  all,  no  convent  is  found  mentjonad, 
or  heard  of  in  any  way,  and  therefore  nuns  could  not  have  been 
located  there,  or  in  tJie  neighbourhood.  Even  had  it  !K?en  no, 
the  term  '*^  Lady '^  would  not  have  been  applied  to  them.  The 
solution  is  that  Poirtinkailly  refers  to  a  clm|)el  dedicatetl  to  St. 
Bridget  of  note,  to  whom  the  many  chapels  etc.,  in  Scotland  to 
her  honour  were  corrupted  to  Kirkbride.  The  land  in  this  case 
i«  dlvideii  into  three  farms — West,  South-lCast,  and  Ea«t  Kirk- 
liride.  On  the  latter  the  chapel,  and  also  a  well,  stood.  Porten- 
cdlie  and  Lady  Bay  arc  close  to*  in  a  dii^ect  line  east.  Port 
Moulin  is,  no  doubt,  from  the  Gaelic  mullan,  a  hill,  a  headland. 
Bkanlaggan  is  a  rock  off  Laggan  head. 

d2 
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The  following  hills  we  give  as  spelled  by  Pont : — Dunlaggan^ 
Dunskellerig,  and  Mullawyr. 

The  villages  are  Kirkcolm  and  Stewarton. 

The  length  of  the  parish  is  between  five  and  six  miles,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  five  miles.  The  population  in  1871  was  865 
males,  and  1035  females— together,  1900.  In  1881  it  was  1847, 
reduced  in  1891  to  1706,  and  in  1901  to  1704. 


CORSWALL. 

This  property  is  also  found  spelled  Crosswell.  Core  and  Cro^ 
mean  the  croft  or  road,  so  that  the  name,  either  as  Cross  or  Cors, 
had  a  religious  origin.  In  the  Norse  it  is  Kross.  These  holy 
roods  were  erected  on  highways,  and  worehipped.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  matter  for  regret  that  Crosswell,  the  cross  at  the  well, 
should  not  have  been  retained,  as  more  intelligible  to  those  who 
do  not  look  into  such  matters. 

The  earliest  possessor  to  be  traced  was  Sir  Alan  Stewart  of 
Dreghom,  who  is  stated  to  have  received  a  grant  of  the  castle 
and  lands  from  David  IL,  about  the  year  1816.  The  date,  how- 
ever, must  be  wrong,  as  David  only  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1829.  A  charter,  during  the  reign  of  David  II.  (1329—1371), 
is  recorded  in  Robertson'^s  Index^  which  gave  to  Alan  Stewart 
"  the  lands  of  Crossewell,  Drochdreg  (and  the)  eight  part  of 
Glenary,  called  commonly  Knockhill,  in  Rinns  of  Galloway,*"  etc. 

It  is  mentioned  in  one  account  that  Sir  Alan  Stewart  lost  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  in  1333 ;  in  another,  that  he 
died  in  Corewall  in  that  year,  and  that  the  Campbells  of  Loudoun 
then  became  the  proprietore.  Also,  that  Sir  Duncan  Campbell 
soon  thereafter  gave  it  to  his  younger  son,  Alexander.  Crawford 
states  that  he  saw  a  charter,  which  had  been  granted  by 
"  Duncanus  Campbell,  miles,  Dominus  de  Loudoun,  of  the  lands 
of  Corshill,  Alexandro  Campbell,  filio  suo,*"  dated  "Marcii  proxima 
post  festum  apostolorum  Simonis  et  Jude,  1361.'*'  The  witnesses 
are  stated  to  have  been  Dougall  Macdougal,  vicecomes  (Sheriff), 
and  Johanni  Macdougall.  Alexander  Campbell,  probably  son  of 
the  firet  Alexander,  owned  the  property  in  14^6.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John,  and  his  son  Hugh  married  Margaret,  a 
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ilaughter  of  Robert  Vaux  of  Barnbarroch.  In  1488,  she  waa 
authorised  to  provide  a  tocher  for  her  son  James,  who  is  stated 
to  have  eloped  with  a  Miss  Charteris. 

Alexander,  no  doubt  the  son  of  Hugh,  was  in  possession  of 
C'orswall  in  1475*  On  the  15th  May  of  that  year  he  gave  dis- 
charge of  a  rieversion  to  Gill^ert  Kennedy  of  K*irgannv,  for  thir- 
teen scoi'e  of  nierks,  for  tlie  lands  of  Knockreoch  and  Knocknal- 
ling,  parish  of  Kells,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The  last  of  the  Campbells  of  Corswall,  in  direct  descent  (for 
there  were  ofTshoobi)  appear  to  have  been  Janet  and  Margaret, 
diiughtei's  and  eo-lieirs  of  Finlav  Campbell  of  CorswalL  Janet 
was  served  heir  to  her  father,  ^Ist  May,  1563,  in  '*  dimietabe 
45  mercatis  terranini  de  Corse  wall,**  Also  in  the  hinds  of  Mye, 
g7th  April,  lo68.  She  was  infeffc  of  the  lands  of  Airie*  Knock- 
brek,  Auehins,  Balgoone,  and  Canibrok*  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
colm.  Margaret  Canipliell,  her  sister,  is  stated  to  have  niarried 
Uchtred  M^Dowall  of  Garthland,  She  w as  evidently  a  co-heireas, 
as  her  husband  obttiined  with  her,  by  charter,  one  half  of  the 
barony  of  Corswall ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  supposed  that  the 
other  co*heiress,  Janet,  never  married,  for  the  M*  Do  walls  con- 
tinued to  own  the  profierty,  which  comprised  Coi'swall,  Glengyre, 
Duloch,  and  Balgoun,  thus  implying  that,  at  her  death,  Uie 
whole  came  into  possession  of  her  lister  Margaret,  or  her  issue. 

Corswajl  remained  with  tlie  M*  Do  walls  till  the  year  lU^^, 
when  the  Stewarts  of  Garlics,  parish  of  Minnigaff,  obtained  the 
propertv.  In  April  of  that  year,  Alexander,  Ltird  Stewart  of 
Garlics,  had  sasine  of  a  reversion  by  Sir  John  M' Do  wall  of  all 
and  haill  the  landu  and  Imrony  of  Corowall ;  and  also  of  an 
assign  men  t  by  James,  Lord  Ochiltrie,  and  Jameii  M*DowaIl,  of 
the  same  lands. 

On  the  17th  July,  16£3,  Alexander,  Lord  Stewart  of  Garlies 
(created  EjuI  of  Galloway  on  the  19th  Septenitier  following)  had 
a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Corswall,  with  the  castle,  etc,  which 
wa%  eonnrmed  by  Act  of  Scottish  Parliament,  gOth  June,  ItiSS. 

In  March,  1625,  Irome  Stewart  had  sasine  of  the  half*nierk 
land  of  the  Miltown  of  Cornwall ;  and  then  John  Campl*elK  no 
doubt  an  oUshoot  of  the  old  ( V)r!>^wall  family,  had  sasine  of  the 
Miln  lands.  We  next  find  a  reversion  by  James  Gordon  to 
John  Gordon  of  the  lands  of  Cavins,  L*tc*,  and  under  date  26th 
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December,  1644,  John  Gordon  had  sa8ine  of  the  lands  of  Glen- 
garie  and  others. 

Some  of  the  Campbells  seemed  to  have  still  retained  an  interest 
in  the  property.  In  July,  1627,  John  Campbell  had  sasine  of 
the  forty  shilling  land  of  Balgowne.  On  the  4th  September, 
1658,  George  Campbell  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Knockbred, 
etc. ;  and  in  August,  1669,  James,  Earl  of  Galloway,  and  Alex- 
ander, Lord  Garlies,  had  sasine  of  a  reversion  and  discharge  of 
the  half-merk  land  of  Milnetoun,  of  Corswall  and  Croft,  of 
Dalchest,  etc. 

Soon  after  this  time  the  Galloway  family  seem  to  have  required 
money,  and  commenced  with  wadsets,  so  ruinous  to  many  an 
owner  in  Galloway  and  throughout  Scotland.  In  May,  1674,  Sir 
James  Dalrymple,  styled  of  Stair,  Lord  Prcoident,  had  sasine  of 
the  Maynes  of  Corswall ;  again,  in  October,  1684,  of  the  same 
lands,  termed  the  six  merk  land  ;  also  of  the  three  merk  land  of 
North  Came,  manor  place,  houses,  yards,  and  pertinents.  On 
the  ^th  January,  1684,  Janet  M^Dowall  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
of  Glengyre,  etc.  Following  this,  in  October,  1687,  Hew 
Dalrymple,  Advocate  (one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session),Marion  Hamilton(his  spousc),and  James  Dalrymple  (their 
eldest  lawful  son),  had  sasine  of  the  six  merk  land  of  the  Maynes 
of  Corswall  and  North  Carne. 

The  Campbells  seem  again  to  have  gone  in  the  female  line 

about  this  time.     On  the  22nd  September,  1678, Blair  of 

Golding,  and  Margaret  Campbell,  spouses,  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
of  Knockbred.  They  could  have  had  no  issue,  for,  on  the  8th 
March,  1717,  Hugh  Campbell,  of  Airies,  and  Agnes  Brown,  his 
spouse,  had  sasine  of  Knockbred.  These  lands  appear  to  have 
been  fully  owned  by  the  Campbells,  and  not  possessed  by  wadset. 
On  the  10th  November,  1716,  Captain  George  Dunbar,  younger, 
of  Mochrum,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Corswall.  This,  however, 
was  no  doubt  a  security  transaction. 

The  Galloway  family  continued  to  retain  possession,  as  owners, 
of  the  barony.  On  the  17th  June,  1729,  Lady  Katherine 
Cochran,  spouse  to  Alexander,  Lord  Garlies,  had  sasine  in  life- 
rent of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Corswall.  Nor  shall  we  further 
follow  the  labyrinth  of  sasines  by  one  and  the  other,  suiBce  it  to 
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December,  1644,  John  Gordon  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Glen- 
garie  and  others. 

Some  of  the  Campbells  seemed  to  have  still  retained  an  interest 
in  the  property.  In  July,  1627,  John  Campbell  had  sasine  of 
the  forty  shilling  land  of  Balgowne.  On  the  4th  September, 
1658,  George  Campbell  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Knockbred, 
etc. ;  and  in  August,  1669,  James,  Earl  of  Galloway,  and  Alex- 
ander, Lord  Garlies,  had  sasine  of  a  reversion  and  discharge  of 
the  half-merk  land  of  Milnetoun,  of  Corswall  and  Croft,  of 
Dalchest,  etc. 

Soon  after  this  time  the  Galloway  family  seem  to  have  required 
money,  and  commenced  with  wadsets,  so  ruinous  to  many  an 
owner  in  Galloway  and  throughout  Scotland.  In  May,  1674,  Sir 
James  Dairy m pie,  styled  of  Stair,  Lord  Prcoident,  had  sasine  of 
the  Maynes  of  Corswall ;  again,  in  October,  1684,  of  the  same 
lands,  termed  the  six  merk  land  ;  also  of  the  three  merk  land  of 
North  Came,  manor  place,  houses,  yards,  and  pertinents.  On 
the  28th  January,  1684,  Janet  M'Dowall  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
of  Glengyre,  etc.  Following  this,  in  October,  1687,  Hew 
Dalrymple,  Advocate  (one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session ),Marion  Hamilton  (his  spousc),and  James  Dalrymple  (their 
eldest  lawful  son),  had  sasine  of  the  six  merk  land  of  the  Maynes 
of  Corswall  and  North  Carne. 

The  Campbells  seem  again  to  have  gone  in  the  female  line 

about  this  time.     On  the  S2nd  September,  1678, Blair  of 

Golding,  and  Margaret  Campbell,  spouses,  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
of  Knockbred.  They  could  have  had  no  issue,  for,  on  the  8th 
March,  1717,  Hugh  Campbell,  of  Airies,  and  Agnes  Brown,  his 
spouse,  had  sasine  of  Knockbred.  These  lands  appear  to  have 
been  fully  owned  by  the  Campbells,  and  not  possessed  by  wadset. 
On  the  10th  November,  1716,  Captain  George  Dunbar,  younger, 
of  Mochrum,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Corswall.  This,  however, 
was  no  doubt  a  security  transaction. 

The  Galloway  family  continued  to  retain  possession,  as  owners, 
of  the  barony.  On  the  17th  June,  1729,  Lady  Katherine 
Cochran,  spouse  to  Alexander,  Lord  Garlies,  had  sasine  in  life- 
rent of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Corswall.  Nor  shall  we  further 
follow  the  labyrinth  of  sasines  by  one  and  the  other,  suiBce  it  to 
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say  that,  about  1810,  or  shortly  after,  the  Coi'swaH  estate  was 
di^^pui^ecl  of  by  the  Earl  of  Galloway* 

The  present  pioprietur  is  the  Enrl  of  St^iir,  who  holds  the 
lands  of  West  Cornwall,  on  whidi  nvv  the  remains  of  the  old 
castle,  purchased  from  the  proprietors  of  the  i!?hjp  Bank,  Glasgow. 
This  portion  comprises  the  farms  of  High  Anlwall,  Balgown  and 
Croft*  Barahills,  North  Park,  and  Port  Mullen,  Bine,  Barvkswell, 
North  (*airn.  South  Cairn,  Cairnbowie,  Cairiiside,  iJamhouse, 
Drtimdow  and  Bakarroch,  Garliehawi^^^e,  Knock ti mm  and  Airdrie^ 
K  0  ot!  k  n  e  t'  n ,  K  i  r  k  hi"  y  d  e  ( wes  t ),  K  i  r  k  br  vd  e  ( s  o  Li  t  h  -eas  t ) ,  Bal  w  he  trie, 
Bar  I  *e  til  High  and  Low,  Milton  of  Cniif^och  and  Ervie,  Dindufi', 
Wcir?iton,  ('arletoii  Hill  and  Craighardy^  a  croft  of  about  thiily 
acre,s» 

Another  portion  of  the  old  barony,  styled  **  Corswall,""  was 
purchased  by  Robert  CaiTick,  a  banker  in  Glasgow,  of  which  we 
will  give  an  account  under  Cor^ivvalt,  the  nauje  now  known  by. 

The  hi.story  of  the  Earl  of  Stair  will  be*  foUTid  under  Lochinch, 
parish  of  Ifich.  The  derivations  of  the  name^  of  the  landn  we 
will  rjow  enter  on.  The  Hrst  h  A  id  wall,  which  has  already  Ix-eii 
dealt  with  under  Ardwall,  parish  of  Sttmeykirk.  Balgown  may 
be  from  the  Norse,  the  prefix  as  a  eorroplion  of  bol,  a  farm,  an 
abode,  and  gowne  or  gawin,  from  gja,  a  chasm  or  rift  in  the 
rock.s,  etc.,  which  Is  rendered  as  glow  itj  Orkney,  and  geo  in  Low- 
land Scottish,  and  to  mean  a  deep  hollow,  etc.  Another  opinion 
gives  it  as  the  smith's  house  or  townkiid,  from  the  Gaelic  com- 
ponent baile-gobhan,  and  in  support  of  this  that  various  places 
in  Irehind  are  mi  named.  It  has  b€*cn  overlooked,  however,  that 
the  Norsemen  had  nuich  to  do  with  Ireland,  with  many  settle- 
ments. Barnhills  i^  no  donbt  a  curruption  of  Barhills,  but  we 
scarcely  Lhink  it  h  correctly  applied,  unless  in  contradistinction 
to  Corswall  Ca^^tle  in  the  hollow.  Bine  is  evidently  a  cofniption 
of  the  Gaelic  wort!  beinne,  a  hilh  a  bin,  etc.  Cairn l>owie  seems 
to  lie  a  compound  of  Gaelic  and  Noi"se,  the  suffix  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  hin,a(lwcller,  iniiahitant — the  cairn  thus  reconling  where 
a  Sor^  settlement  liad  existed.  Drnmdow  is  from  the  Gaelic 
drniui-duhh,  the  dtok  ridge  or  hilL  Balh/irroth  i*  dealt  with 
separatctv.  Garliehawise  has  been  dealt  with  under  Craichlaw, 
parish  of  Kirkcowan*  and  Garlics,  parish  of  MinnigafT:  but  we 
may  statt?  here  that  the  prefix  ?icenifi  to  Ix*  from  the  Gaelic  gjir- 
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Hos,  the  near  fort,  and  the  suffix  from  bar-oisge,  the  sheep  or 
ewe  hill.  Knocktuim  is  from  the  Gaelic  cnoc-tuim,  the  hillock 
with  the  bush  or  thicket.  The  suffix  has  been  given  as  "  the 
grave  or  dwelling.*"  We  prefer  our  own  supposition.  Barbeth 
is  no  doubt  from  the  Gaelic  words  barr-beith,  the  birch  tree  hill. 
Dinduff  in  the  prefix  is  from  the  Gaelic  duin  or  dun,  a  hill  or 
fort,  and  the  suffix  has  been  construed  into  dubh,  thus  making 
the  black  fort.  On  the  other  side,  duff  is  stated  to  be  from  the 
Gaelic  bain,  for  white  or  fair — thus  opposite  meanings.  Pont 
spells  it  DundufF.  Knockneen  we  have  given  elsewhere  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Gaelic  cnoc-noinean,  the  daisy  hill  or  knoll. 
Another  opinion  has  been  given  that  it  is  the  hills  of  the  birds. 
AVeirston,  which  so  appears  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  appears  to  us 
to  be  from  the  Norse  vor-stein,  the  prefix  in  Anglo-Saxon  woer, 
and  in  English  weir,  meaning  a  fenced-in  landing  place ;  in 
English  the  suffix  stein  is  stone.  It  may  have  refen'ed  to  a  Norse 
station.  There  is  a  croft  of  about  thirty  acres  of  poor  land, 
which  has  been  brought  under  notice  in  GaUmvay  Topography 
by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.'  It  has  been  called  Carleton  Hill,  and 
so  appears  in  the  rental  list,  but  no  hill  exists,  and  the  proper 
name  is  Carleton  Well,  but  it  has  not  long  been  known  as 
Carleton. 


COESWALL. 

Although  the  smallest  in  extent,  the  above  heading  is  the 
name  by  which  another  portion  of  the  Corswall  property  is  now 
known.  It  comprises  the  farms  of  Auchleach,  North  and  South  ; 
Balscalloch,  West ;  Balscalloch,  East  (or  Barsalloch) :  Clachan, 
High  and  Milton  ;  Clachan,  High  ;  Clachan,  Hill ;  Dalkest  and 
part  Knockoyd  ;  Lossat ;  North  and  South  Kerridow  ;  Mill  and 
Croft ;  Mahaar  and  Auchtiffie ;  Mahaar  and  Knockoyd  ;  East 
Balscalloch ;  Portencallie,  I-aigh,  etc.  The  way  that  some 
of  the  farms  have  been  disjointed  and  added  to  others,  is 
rather  confusing. 

The  above-mentioned  farms,  etc.,  were  purchased  by  Robert 
Carrick,  a  banker  in  Glasgow.     With  no  relationship,  but  as  a 
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fellow  townsman,  and  great  admirer  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
John  Moore,  killed  at  Corunna  on  16th  January,  1809,  he 
bequeathed  Corswall  and  other  lands  to  his  brother  James, 
second  son  of  John  Moore,  M.D.,  whose  father  was  the  Rev. 
Charles  Moore,  Stirling,  by  his  wife  Marion,  daughter  of  John 
Anderson,  Provost  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Moore  was  the  author  of 
Medical  Sketclies^  and  other  works.  He  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  James  Simpson,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and  had  issue  six  children — 

John  (Sir),  Lieutenant-General.     Killed  at  Corunna. 
James,  who  obtained  Corswall. 

Graham  (Sir),  Admiral  R.N.,  G.C.B.     Married,  1821,  Dora, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Eden.     Died  1843,  leaving  issue — 

John,  Captain  R.N.     Born  1821,  and  died  in  1866. 

Charles,  barrister-at-law.      Auditor    of    Public    Accounts. 

Died  unmarried. 
Francis.      Served   as  Under-Secretary  for  War.      Married 

Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Twysden,  Baronet 

Died  1854.     Had  issue — 

William  (Sir),  Major-General,  K.C.B. 
John  died  unmarried. 

Jane,  died  unmarried  1842. 

The  eminent  military  ability  of  Sir  John,  the  eldest  son,  seems 
to  have  brought  his  family  prominently  forward.  Had  he  been 
spared,  it  has  been  stated  by  leading  military  authorities  that 
AVellington  would  have  had  a  rival. 

In  memoriam,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Corswall  was  be- 
queathed to  the  gallant  Sir  John^s  next  brother,  James.  He  was 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1762.  He  married  in  1799  Harriet,  only 
daughter  of  John  Henderson.  In  compliance  with  the  testa- 
mentary injunction  of  Robert  Carrick,  he  assumed  the  additional 
surname  of  Carrick  in  1821.     He  had  issue — 

John  Carrick -Moore,  bom  1805. 

Graham  Francis,  barrister-at-law,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Esmeade. 
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James  Carrick* Moore  died  in  I860,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John»  as  second  of  Corswall,  He  married,  in  1835,  Caroline, 
daughter  of  John  Bradlev,  Staftoj-dshire  {she  died  in  1876),  and 
had  issue — 

John  Graham,  bom  in  1845 ;  a  Captain,  Royal  Horse 
Guards  (Blues).  He  married,  in  187S»  Florence  MarVf 
eldest  daughter  of  S.  Willis  Sandford  of  Conipton 
Castle,     He  died  in  1890,  without  issue. 

Mary;  unmarried* 

John  Carrick -Moore,  died  12th  Februarv,  1898,  aged  96.  The 
farm  of  Crnws,  in  Old  Lure  parish  ;  Barncmsh  and  Mollance,  in 
Ton  gland  parish,  in  Galloway  ;  and  Montfoed  and  Rash  by,  in 
Ardro??san  parish,  Ayrshire,  being  disentailed  (by  his  father)  were 
left  to  his  daughter,  Mary  Carrick*Moore» 

He  wtis  succeeded  in  Corswall,  etc*»  by  Sir  David  Carrick  Robert 
Can*ick- Buchanan,  K.CB.,  of  Drumpclhcr,  I^uiarksliire,  etc; 
born  in  18S5  ;  served  in  Stid  Dragixins  (Seob«  Greys),  1845-49 ; 
married,  in  1849,  Frances  Jane,  daughter  of  Anthony  lAffVoy  of 
Cartckgla^^s,  County  Longford ;  granted  Civil  K.C.B.  in  1894, 

The  suec^tsion  of  Sir  David  Carrick-Buchanan  is  under  the 
testamentary  injunction  of  Robert  Carrick,  bankciv  alrciuly  men* 
tioned.  Failing  the  Moores,  it  is  provided  to  p*i^8  to  the  family 
of  George  Buchanan,  who  got  other  lands*  and  also  assumed  the 
name  of  Carrick, 

The  Buchanans  of  Drumpellier  claim  to  be  a  branch  or  offshoot 
of  tlie  Buchanans  of  Buchanan,  as  stated  by  them,  being  fifth  in 
dcj^cent  from  John  of  Leny,  third  son  of  John  Buchanan  of 
Buchanan,  in  the  fifteenth  century* 

From  him,  as  stated,  was  George  Buchanan  of  Buchanan 
House,  Glasgow,  merchant,  and  treasurer  of  Glasgoiv,  1690,  who 
married,  in  1685,  Mary,  daughter  of  Gabriel  ^laxwell,  and  bad 
issue,  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

The  second  son  was  Andrew,  of  Mount  Vernon,  County  of 
Lanark,  who  married  --  -  Montgomery,  and  had  two  sons  and 
live  daughters.  The  eldest,  James,  married  Margaret  Hamilton, 
grand -daughter  of  the  F^rt  of  Haddington,  and  had  i&suc,  a  son 
who  died  unmarried,  and  several  daughters. 
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His  second  son,  George,  married  Dunlop  of  Gamkirk, 

and  left  a  large  family.  His  eldest  suniving  son  and  heir  (name 
not  given)  took  the  additional  name  of  Carrick  on  being  left 
property  by  Robert  Carrick,  banker,  Glasgow.  He  married,  in 
1788,  Marion,  daughter  of  James  Gilliam  of  Mount  Alta,  Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A.,  and  died  in  1827,  leaving  issue  by  her  (who  died 
in  1800)— 

Robert. 

Andrew,  of  Greenfield,  Lanarkshire;  married,  in  1826, 
Bethia  Hamilton,  daughter  of  William  Ramsay  of 
Gogar,  and  died  in  1881,  having  had  by  her  (who  died 
in  1877)  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Elizabeth  Belsches,  married,  in  1807,  Robert  Graham,  M.D. 

Marion,  married  John  Hay,  proprietor  of  Morton. 

Carrick -Buchanan    is   stated    to   have   purchased   back 


Dniinpellier  from  his  cousin,  Roljert  Stirling.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Rol>ert,  born  in  1797.  He  married  in  1824  Sarah 
Marion  Clotilde,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Wallis  Howe, 
Bart.,  and  by  her  (who  died  in  1881)  had  issue — 

David  Carrick -Rol)ert,  who  succeeded. 

Wallis  OlJryen  Hastings,  born  1826;  92iid  Highlanders. 
Married  Anna,  daughter  of  A.  Saville  of  Oakenhani 
Park,  North  Devon,  and  died,  s.p.,  at  Alexandria,  in 
1855. 

George,  l>orn  in  1827,  Captain  "  Scots  Greys ; ""  died  un- 
married in  1863. 

Carrick- Buchanan  died  in  1884,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 


eldest  son,  David  Carrick  Robert,  of  whom  we  have  already  made 
mention,  as  the  successor  of  John  Carrick-Moore  to  the  lands  of 
Corswall,etc.;  now,  Sir  David  Carrick  Rolxjrt  Carrick-Buchanan, 
K.C.B.,  of  Drumpellier,  I^narkshire,  and  Glen-Carradale,  Argyll- 
shire. 

Arms — Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  or,  a  lion  rampant  sable  within 
a  double  tressure,  flory  counter-Jiory^  gii.^  for  Buchanan.  2nd 
and  3rd,  sa^  a  chevron  between  two  bears'  heads  erased  in  chief, 
and  another  in  base  arg.  Muzzled  gu.  On  the  chief  point  of 
the  chevron,  a  cinquefoil  of  the  first  for  Lenny. 
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Crest — A  hand  couped,  holding  a  cap  purp.  lined  erm.  within 
two  laurel  branches,  disposed  in  orle  proper. 

Mottoes — Below  the  Arms,  Avdaces  juvo ;  above  the  Crest, 
Clarior  hinc  honos. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Carrick-Moores  of  Corswall 
were : — 

Arms — Argent^  on  a  fesse  engrailed  azure ;  three  mullets  of 
the  field,  in  chief  a  sphynx,  proper;  all  within  a  border  engrailed, 
gides. 

Crest — The  head  of  a  Saracen,  in  profile,  proper,  couped  at  the 
neck,  the  turban  argent ;  the  capt  vert. 

Motto — Duris  nonjrangor. 

We  think  it  strange,  and  showing  want  of  gratitude  that 
neither  the  Buchanans  nor  the  Moores  give  any  particulars  in 
regard  to  Robert  Carrick,  to  whom  they  owed  so  much.  We 
therefore  give  the  following : — 

The  Rev.  Robert  Carrick,  in  his  student  days,  had  acted  as 
tutor  to  Andrew  Buchanan,  Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  of  Drum- 
pellier,  and  through  his  influence  was  presented  in  1720  to  the 
united  parishes  of  Houston  and  Killallan  in  Renfrewshire.  He 
married  Margaret  Paisley,  and  with  other  issue,  had  Robert, 
born  in  1737.  He,  when  fourteen  years  old,  was  given  a  situa- 
tion in  the  Ship  Bank,  started  in  1750  by  Provost  Buchanan, 
who  was  one  of  its  six  founders.  As  a  boy  clerk,  Robert  Carrick 
showed  much  capacity,  coupled  with  diligence,  and  rose  step  by 
step  until  he  became  the  manager  with  a  salary  of  .f  100  a  year. 
After  1775,  he  was  taken  as  a  partner,  and  so  great  was  his 
influence  that  he  became  the  "  Ship  Bank."  He  amassed  a  very 
large  fortune,  most  of  which  he  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
estates  in  different  counties,  and  left  at  his  death,  divided  into 
three  portions,  the  largest  share  being  in  Lanark  and  other 
shires,  which,  with  the  personalities,  were  bequeathed  to  Provost 
David  Buchanan  of  Drumpellier,  merchant,  Glasgow,  bestowed, 
as  believed,  from  feelings  of  gratitude.  The  second  share  was  in 
Galloway,  and  left  to  James  Moore  as  a  kinsman,  although 
distant,  and  thought  of,  as  believed,  from  admiration  of  his 
brother  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Moore's  services  and  death 
at  Corunna.  The  smallest  share  (Burnhead,  etc.)  was  left  to  his 
own  blood,  viz.,  to  Greorge,  son  of  Greorge  Carrick,  Balmena,  near 
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Bucklyvie.  The  surname  Carrick  was  to  be  assumed  in  each 
ease,  and  all  entailed  to  male  heirs,  and  failing,  the  Buchanans 
to  stand  first  as  successors.  His  own  family  in  George  Carrick 
failed  first,  and  Burnhead,  etc.,  passed  to  the  Buchanans ;  and 
now  John  Carrick  Moore  of  Corswall  having  left  no  male  issue, 
the  Buchanans  of  Drumpellier  possess  all. 

The  Buchanans,  to  whom  as  a  family  Robert  Carrick  was 
indebted  for  his  success  in  this  world,  are  thus  owners  of  his 
wealth  in  land  which  he  accumulated,  but  could  not  take  with 
him  when  he  departed  this  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  osten- 
tatious, and  his  principal  enjoyment  was  music  as  a  violinist, 
^shunning  the  convivial  table,  which  so  many  indulge  in  to  their 
detriment. 

The  residence  at  Corswall  is  a  modem  building  at  the  north- 
east end  of  Lochryan,  and  near  to  Kirkcolm  village.  The  situation 
is  picturesque,  with  the  loch  extending  to  Stranraer. 

So  far  as  can  be  done,  we  will  now  enter  on  the  difficult 
subject  of  trying  to  give  the  derivations  of  the  names  of  the 
farms. 

The  first  is  Auchleach,  North  and  South,  which  is  from  the 
Gaelic  achad,  a  field,  and  leac,  a  flag  or  flat  stone,  pointing  out 
where  interments  had  been  made.  The  suffix  has  also  been 
■applied  to  a  slope  or  declivity.  In  the  Cymric  there  is  elech,  a 
covert,  or  what  lies  flat.  In  a  Topography  the  suffix  is  given  as 
we  have  found  it  from  the  Gaelic,  but  in  a  subsecjuent  work  the 
same  authority  informs  us  that  it  is  from  achadh  lavgh,  calves' 
field.  Now  in  this  case  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  two  farms, 
are  dwindled  into  a  field  for  calves.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
errors  to  be  found  in  topography.  The  same  authority  intimates 
that  Balscalloch  is  from  baile  sceilig,  place  of  the  rock,  because 
there  are  two  rocks  called  The  Skelligs  off'  the  coast  of  Kerry  in 
Ireland,  and  hence  Ballinskelligs,  which  is  another  form  of  Bal- 
scalloch ;  also  that  Balsarroch  is  from  baile  sairach,  eastern 
place.  In  another  work  by  the  same  author  he  gives  Bar- 
salloch  as  being  from  barr  saileach,  willow  hill.  We  confess  being 
in  a  maze,  l-nder  our  separate  account  of  Balsarroch,  we  will 
give  our  version.  Clachan,  the  Gaelic  for  stones,  hence  extended 
to  a  village,  a  church,  etc.,  is  well  known.  Dalkest  is  probably 
from  the  Norse  Dalrkoos,  a  deep  or  hollow  vale.     Knockoyd,  or 
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Cuoc*coid|  is  the  Gaelic  for  the  brushwood  kiiull.  I^i^sat  seems 
to  he  a  corruption  of  los  and  alt,  the  pasture  height  or  hill,  or  in 
Gaelic  leas^-alt,  the  spot  of  ground  oii  the  hill  or  height,  referring 
to  good  pasture.  IMahaar  is  a  eoiruption  of  Machar  or  Maehair, 
the  Gaelic  for  a  field  or  plain.  lV>rteneallie  we  have  already 
given  under  the  aeeouot  of  the  parish. 


CO^WAtX  (south    i^NO   SOmH-eAST). 

We  give  the  above  designation^  as  the  extent  of  this  portion  of 
the  old  Corswall  estate  is  considerable.  The  farms  on  the  south 
side  of  the  parii^h  tirv  l)ouU>eh  Mains ;  West  and  part  of  North 
Douloch ;  Cairndonuan  and  part  of  Do u loch  ;  (ilengyrc.  Little; 
Glcngyre,  Meikle ;  Ei-vie,  etc.  And  south-east  are  Clendry  ; 
Kirrourae  and  Kirkhuid  ;  Kirminnoch  ;  Marslaugh  ;  Salchrie^ 
High  ;  Jsalchrie^  Low,  The  above-mentioned  are  now  owned  by 
the  Agncw*s  of  Loch n aw.  The  pi'evious  owners  wei'e  the 
Stewarts,  Canipbcllsj  and  M4>owaUs  of  Garthland^  of  wliosc 
occupation  of  the  whole  barony,  s^o  far  as  learned,  we  have  given 
under  Corswall  West  and  Curswalh 

Under  date  1589,  we  lind  David  M^Culloch  of  Deuchlcck. 
ITjis  docs  not  coincide  with  what  ban  heretofore  been  understood 
ID  regard  to  the  M'Dowall  ownership,  and  it  may  liave  l)een  a 
mistake,  or  referred  to  land  elsewhere.  We  afterwards  trace 
that,  in  Octolier  16^1,  Gilliert  Neilsone  had  j^asiuv  t»f  an  annual 
rent  of  "  fourtic-five  inerks  furth  of  the  landt*  of  DuhR'h/'  Fol- 
lowing this,  in  Sept^nil^er  IG^^  James  Inglis  and  his  spouse  had 
sasine  of  Dawloch,  etc.  The  next  notice  found  is  the  sasine  of 
Robert  CorWt,  atlvocate,  of  the  lands  of  Dow  loch,  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1786.  On  the  9th  February,  1610,  George,  Earl  of  Gallo- 
way, had  sasine  of  the  same. 

The  lands  of  Ervie  being  now  coupled  with  Douloch^  we  have 
to  mention  that  George  Carnpliell,  Ayr,  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
Auchlessie,  or  Ervie ;  and  on  the  30th  September,  1786,  George 
Tod,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  had  sasine  of  the  said  two  merk  lauds. 

Our  information  in  regard  to  the  dates  when  the  Agnews  of 
Lochnaw  got  portions  by  degrees,  is  very  meagi'c^  It  has  been 
f^tated  that  Salchrie  was  obtained  by  charter  about  1430,  but 
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which  we  have  not  seen,  and  do  not  credit.  The  first  of  th6 
family  died  in  1455,  and  his  son,  whoKe  name  appears  as  having 
infeftmeut  of  Salcare,  died  in  UB4.  On  12th  May,  1587,  they 
had  a  crown  charter  for  Kerroural  (Kirrorual)  and  Mar^laugh. 
In  1036,  the  Kirklandis  of  Kirkcohii  were  pnrchased  for  thirteen 
hundred  inerks.  A  Sheriffs  of  the  shire^  which  was  an  appoint- 
ment bestowed  uii  the  first  Agnew,  a  stranger  in  Galh)way, 
opportunities  were  not  wanting  for  family  aggrandi/venient.  In 
ilhistration  of  this,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  what  the  power 
possesstnl  by  a  Sheriff  was,  from  a  quotation  from  Fiteaini's 
Crlmhml  TrtnU  elsewhere  referred  ta 

Of  the  acquirements  which  now  farm  the  Lochnaw  estate^  we 
have  no  particulars,  and  must  leave  without  elucidation,  not 
having  had  aceess  to  the  papei^  at  Lochnaw.  We  give,  how- 
ever^ information  of  some  value  in  regard  to  the  family  history* 
under  Lochnaw. 

In  connection  with  the  iiamcii  of  the  farms,  Uhuloeh  is  from 
the  Gaelic  dubh-loch,  the  black  (dark  water)  loch,  Caimdonnnn 
refers  to  St  Donnan,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  account 
we  ^ive  of  the  parish.  Glengyre  has  the  Gaelic  prefix  glean n  for 
glen  or  valley,  and  gyr  may  l>e  fronj  gar  in  the  same  language, 
which  means  near  to,  or  nigh.  Gwern,  in  the  Cymric,  gives  a 
swamp,  bog,  or  meadow.  Another  opinion  given  is  that  it  is 
from  glean n  gaothair,  the  Gaelic  for  greyhounds^  ^^^"^  This  is 
Eiother  of  the  fanciful  Glengyre  comprises  several  farm^. 
'Ervie  may  be  frotii  the  Cymric  erw,  a  ridge,  a  piece  of  arable 
land,  or  erwig,  a  small  piece  of  ground.  Clendry  han  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Clanerie,  and  from  the  Gaelic  daeii- 
rach,  sloping  ground.  Little  sense  in  this.  It  may  Ijc  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Gaelic  cluaranach,  abounding  in  thistlej* ;  or  from  the 
Norse  klinn-ra,  a  corner,  or  nook.  Clendry*  or  Clcnarie  farms 
in  Inch  parish*  belong  to  the  I  ^chinch  and  the  Dunragit 
estates,  but  the  superiority  of  !>oth  Ixlongs  to  Lm^hnaw,  Kir- 
ranrae  we  find  mentioned  as  Ijeing  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  *'ccath- 
ramhaid  an  reidha  (carron  an  nay),  land  quarter  of  the  tint  field, 
a  name  truly  expressing  the  ground,  which  is  a  wide  fiat  oTt  the 
shores  of  Ixjch  Ryan.*"  We  know  the  shores  and  laiuU  around 
pretty  well,  but  what  the  "  land  quarter  of  the  flat  field  **  can 
have  to  do  with  the  name  we  fail  to  s^ee.     It  may  be  from  the 
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Norse  kyr-Iand-ra,  the  first  two  syllables  meaning  laud  yielding  a 
cow's  value  in  rent,  and  ra,  a  nook,  a  corner.  Kirminnoch  seems 
the  same  as  Kerimaynoch,  which  is  dealt  with  under  Lochinch, 
parish  of  Inch.  Marslaugh  is  also  given  as  Markslavie.  We 
have  referred  to  it  under  Largliddesdale,  parish  of  Leswalt. 


BALQUHiaaiE. 

The  farm  of  Balquhirrie  forms  a  portion  of  West  Corswall  now 
belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Stair.  We  think  it  necessary  to  give 
a  separate  account,  as  considerable  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
various  ways  the  name  has  been  spelled.  It  is  found  as  Bar- 
whannie,  Barquhanie,  Balquhanie,  Barquhony,  and  Barwhanny, 
etc. 

The  earliest  notice  found  is,  that  on  the  6th  March,  1459, 
George  Douglas  of  Leswalt  was  laird  of  Barwhannie.  We  next 
learn  that  King  James  III.  gi'anted  a  charter  of  Barquhony,  also 
Moncessbrig  (Money brig),  etc.,  to  Lord  Kennedy.  In  August, 
1534,  there  was  a  reversion  by  Dame  Cristiane  Hamilton,  Lady 
Boyde,  to  John,  Earl  of  Cassillis  of  the  lands  of  Barquhiny.  On 
the  24th  August,  1550,  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  granted  at  Ayr, 
a  charter  of  the  five  merk  land,  old  extent,  of  Barquhonny  in 
favour  of  his  beloved  Brother,  Hugh  Kennedy.  The  sasine  was 
dated  27th  August.  This  Hugh  Kennedy  manned  Florence, 
daughter  of  Uchtred  M^Dowall  of  Garthland,  6th  April,  1577, 
and  had  issue — 

John  (who  succeeded). 

Gilbert. 

Margaret. 

Katherine. 

Elizabeth. 

In  a  discharge  dated  ISth  April,  1584,  to  Florence  Kennedy, 
she  is  described  as  relict  of  Hew  Kennedy  of  Barwhanny.  He 
must,  we  think,  have  died  in  1583.  There  was  also  a  discharge 
dated  7th  September,  1585,  by  John  Bryce,  burgess  of  Dumfries, 
and  one  of  the  monks  of  Crossraguel,  to  John  Kennedy  of  Bar- 
whannie, heir  to  his  father,  of  jP80  Scots,  for  the  annual  rent  of 
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which  he  stood  infeft  in  the  twenty  shillfng  land  of  Kirkoswell, 
etc»»  dated  3rd  (>ctol>er»  1580, 

John  Kennedy  J  who  succeed ed>  tnarrted  Gri/vell  V^ans,  and  had 
ifisue  James,  This  appears  in  «asine  of  >10th  October,  1 538.  He 
is  mentioned  with  hi*  father  on  the  6th  Febrnary,  160S: 

In  Navember»  lti38^  tliere  was  a  re%*ersion  by  Lady  Boyde  to 
the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  of  Ban^nhanie,  etc.  i  and  again  in  February, 
1639,  Robert  Bojde  and  C*hristian  Boyde,  his  dochter,  had  sasine 
of  Balquhanie,  following  which  in  March,  1639,  thei'e  was  another 
Tie  vers!  on  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis^  by  Robert  Boyde, 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  given  that,  although  no 
doubt  originally  a  portion  of  the  Corswall  estate,  at  an  early 
period  Ralquhirrie  had  become  detached,  and  doubtlesiS  the  farnm 
of  Salquhirie  were  in  the  same  position  prior  to  the  Agnew 
acquisition* 

We  need  not  follow  out  the  various  sasines,  etc,  connected 
with  Balquhirrie,  It  now  forms  one  of  the  farms  owned  by  the 
Earli^  of  Stair,  as  we  have  already  nientioned. 

The  derivation  is  rather  obscure,  but  it  may  mean  the  wood- 
land, from  the  Gaelic  biile  foithre.  The  farm  is  due  west  fromj 
and  near  to,  SL  Marv^s  Chapel,  etc. 


BALSAI%K0<!II. 

This  farm  also  forms  a  portion  of  West  Corswall,  now  owned 
by  the  Earls  of  Stair^  and  was  part  of  the  old  Imrony,  On  the 
16th  August,  1500,  John  Campbell  of  Balmrrot^h,  and  Margaret 
Houston,  his  wife,  were  infeft  in  the  property.  John  Campbell 
no  doubt  vvas  descended  from  an  ofTshoot  of  the  C^i"s*wall  family. 
Following  this,  we  find,  24th  Julv,  16!^7,  Charles,  son  of  George 
Can»pl*ell,  served  heir  to  his  father  in  Balsarroeh. 

We  do  not  trace  the  Cjimpbells  any  farther  in  connection  with 
this  farm.  It  passed  to  the  Rosses,  and  in  1704,  John  Ross  was 
in  possession.  On  the  7th  January,  1712,  Andrew  Ross  was  the 
owner,  and  hail  saslne  of  tlie  lauds  of  Corrochtrie,  etc.,  pamh  of 
KirkitraideiL  We  may  add  that  it  was  only  in  security.  On  the 
15th  September,  1718,  be  liad  also  saiffine  of  Batsarroth.  He  wat 
succeeded  bv  Charles  Ross,  wlio,  on  the  21st  November,  17^> 
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had*  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Cairnbrock  and  Balsarroch.  On  the 
26th  August,  17S7,  George  Ross  of  Balsarroch,  and  Sarah 
M'Dowall,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the  forty  shilling  land  of 
Balsarroch.  On  the  19th  March,  1759,  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  of 
Kilkerran  had  sasine  of  the  lands  ;  but  this  no  doubt  was  upon  a 
bond,  for  on  the  22nd  June,  1768,  Mr.  Andrew  Ross,  minister  of 
the  Gospel  at  Inch,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Corsane,  his  wife,  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Balsarroch,  with  a  life-annuity  of  sixteen 
pounds  sterling,  payable  furth  thereof  to  the  said  Elizabeth 
Corsane.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Corsane  of  Meikleknox, 
parish  of  Buittle.  From  the  M*Culloch  of  Ardwall  (Kirkcud- 
brightshire) pedigree,  we  learn  that  they  had  issue — 

George,  who   married  Clarke  of  Culgruff,  parish  of 

Crossmichael,  and  had  issue.  Names  not  given ;  but 
Alexander  succeeded,  and  James  was  his  third  son.  He 
became  Rear- Admiral  Sir  James. 

Andrew,  General  in  Army.     Died  at  Alicant. 

James,  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Captain  M*Lean,  R.N., 
and  had  issue — 

Andrew,  Colonel.  He  married  Isabella  M*Dowall 
of  Aberhallader,  and  had  issue  three  sons  and 
five  daughters. 

Robert,  of  Cargenholm,  parish  of  Troqueer.     Married 

Mitchelson,  and  had  issue. 
John  (Sir),  Rear- Admiral,  C.B.     Was  twice  married.     First, 

to  daughter  of  T.  Adair,  and  had  issue — 

Andrew,  East  India  Co.'*s  Civil  Service. 

Secondly,  to  daughter  of Jones,  London. 

No  issue. 

Jane,  married  Thomas  Adair  of  Little  Grenoch,  Inch  parish 
(Clerk  to  the  Signet),  and  had  issue. 

Greorge  Ross  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  a  merchant  in 
London.  On  the  18th  May,  1792,  he  had  sasine  of  the  forty 
shilling  land  of  Balsarroch,  on  precept  of  clare  constat  by  Sir 
Stair  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  Bart.  Whether  or  not  his  successor 
was  ^'^  ''on,  we  cannot  state  positively,  but  we  believe  that 

t-Colonel  Ross  must  have  been  so  related.     He  had 
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sasine,  14tli  November,  180<),  of  iialsarnxh,  eU\  With  him  the 
ownei-ship  of  Babarroch  and  Cainibmck  by  tiie  Rof^aes  sieeitia  to 
hnve  ceased. 

On  the  6lh  June,  1810,  John  Jeffry  of  A  Her  beck  ^  writer  in 
Edinburgh,  had  sasine  of  the  lands,  find  latterly  they  were  owned, 
along  with  West  CorsvvaU,  by  Hie  proprietors  of  the  Sliip  Hank, 
Glasgow,  frutn  wlioiu  Balsnrrocii  was  ptufhosed  by  the  Earl  of 
Staiiv 

The  Are  tic  voyagei^,  Rear-Adtnirals  Sir  John  and  Sir  Jaines 
Clark  Rons,  were  desceiidanlK  of  the  Rijsses  of  Bakanoch,  Sir 
James  was  tlie  third  hoii  of  George  Roks  tif  BalnHrroch^  and 
nephew  of  Sir  John  Rossi,  C,  H. 

Pont  doe*^  not  give  tJalsarroch,  hut  the  farm  of  l^l,*ic«noch  in 
the  same  barony  he  s|K'11?v  Rai*skalIoch,  which  is  probtibly  eorret-t 
so  far,  as  in  this  sense  it  should  be  liar-schalloch,  the  prefix  being 
a  height  or  hill,  and  the  mBx  for  abundant,  plentiful,  referring 
to  paAture,  We  follow  Jamieson  in  this,  who  give^,  the  latter 
word  from  ftkiol,  in  the  Norse.  Har  is  Gaelic  for  height,  etc* 
Halsarrot^i  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Barsealloeh,  We  liave 
read  another  opinion,  stating  that  Balsarroeb  is  from  the  Gaelic 
baile  jtairacb,  eastern  place,  which  position  in  the  jmrt  where 
fitituated  it  certainly  does  not  hold*  Both  places  being  not  far 
distant  fram  each  other  in  the  same  parish,  it  is  probable  that 
originally  the  spelling  was  tlie  same*  and  eorruptetl 


rAiHNimorK. 

This  small  property  fonncd  another  portion  of  the  old  Cors- 
wall  estate.  The  M^Dowalln  of  Garth  land  had  it  for  a  time.  In 
16^v  John,  son  of  John  M*l)owall  of  (xarthland,  was  heir  to  it^ 
with  otlier  lands.  Following  this  in  Jiine  16SI6,  IJehtiTd  Agnew 
hmi  sftsiue  of  the  twenty  shilling  lan<l  of  Cairnbrock,  and  on  the 
2u*l  February,  1046,  Anna  Shaw,  proUdily  his  wife,  was  also 
infeft  in  it.  tlchtiW  Agnew,  who  died  in  16ii5,  was,  we  think, 
of  Cialdenmh.  Subsequently,  Patrick,  son  of  Gilljert  Agnew  of 
<Taldctioth,  had  sasine  S4th  May,  1670,  Previous  to  this  date* 
hawever,  John  Ross  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Caimbrm-k,  on  the 
Btii  July,  lG6^i;  agam,  with  the  addition  of  Glengyre,  in  1674  t 

C2 
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and  afterwards,  7th  December,  1695.  From  this  period  he  wa» 
in  possession.  He  appears  to  have  married  one  of  the  M^Dowalls^ 
for  we  find,  5th  April,  1666,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M^Dowall,  his 
spouse,  seized  in  the  lands  of  Caimbrock.  Alexander  Ross,  whom 
we  presume  to  have  been  their  son,  had  sasine  15th  Septemb^^ 
1768.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Ross,  styled  'of  Balsarroch^ 
but  whether  he  was  brother  to  Alexander  does  not  appear.  He 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Camebrock  and  Balsarroch  on  the  21st 
November,  1728.  He  was  again  succeeded  by  John  Ross,  styled 
of  Caimbrock,  who  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Caimbrock  on  the 
15th  April,  1757.  His  marriage  is  not  stated,  but  he  appears  to 
have  had  issue, 

John  and  Alexander. 

On  the  7th  March,  1767,  John  Ross  of  Caimbrock  had  sasine 
in  liferent,  and  Lieutenant  John  Ross  of  H.M.  34th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  in  fie,  of  the  lands  of  Caimbrock.  Under  the  same  date, 
Alexander,  son  of  John  Ross  of  Caimbrock,  had  sasine  of  the 
forty  shilling  land  of  Glass,  etc.  The  last  notice  we  find  is  i9th 
June,  1780,  when  John  Ross  of  Caimbrock  had  sasine  in  liferent,, 
and  John,  his  son,  in  fie. 

The  next  owner  was  J.  Ferguson,  whose  trustees  are  now  in 
possession. 

The  name  is  from  the  Gaelic  cam  or  caim,  and  broc,  the  grey 
or  dark-grey  cairn.  We  have  read  broc  with  its  other  meaning,, 
badger,  applied,  and  given  as  the  cairn  of  the  badgers.  They 
must  have  been  of  special  quality  to  be  so  honoured. 


AIRIES. 


This  is  another  of  the  old  Corswall  barony  farms.  As  with 
others,  it  belonged  for  a  time  to  the  M'Dowalls,  and  John,  son  of 
John  M'Dowall  of  Garthland,  was  served  heir  in  1625.  It  next 
passed  to  Hugh  Hathom  of  Arehemein,  parish  of  Glenluce, 
whose  daughter,  Anna,  was  served  heir  to  this  and  all  his  other 
lands,  20th  August,  1628.  From  her  it  went  to  the  Campbells, 
no  doubt  of  the  Corsewall  family.  On  the  4th  September,  1658, 
George  Campbell  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Airies,  etc.     He  was. 
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followed  by  Margan*t  Campbell,  duubtles^s  his  daughter.  On  the 
S3id  September,  1678,  — —  Blair  of  Golding,  and  Margai-^t 
CampbelK  spouse^  ha*l  sasine  of  the  laiidf^  of  Airiesi  eta  Failing 
them,  John  Cnnipbell  hfid  saMine,  17th  Jaiiuarv,  1679,  He  was 
succeeded  by  Hugh  (.^auipliel],  most  likely  his*  sou.  On  the  8th 
March,  Hugh  Campfjell  of  Aires,  and  Agnes  Bmwn»  hi»  spouse, 
liad  saline.  Next,  Robert  Adair,  of  Maryport,  was  i^iKed  in  the 
lands  of  Airies^  ^^nd  Angu^^t^  1733 ;  but  tliis  was  no  doubt 
merely  in  security  ;  for  on  the  3rd  August^  1747»  George  Canip- 
lw?1l  of  Airies  had  sasine  of  the  forty  fiihilling  land  of  Airies. 
AnoUier  creditor,  I'eter  Johnston  of  Carn still och  (Diimfriesshirc)^ 
had  sai^ine  of  the  three  merit  land  of  Airies,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Finlay  Campbell  of  Corswall,  and  aflerwartk  to  Jolm 
M'DowaU  of  Gai  thland,  30th  Septenjlxir,  178(i  That  this  was 
the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  William  Campbell  of  Airies 
had  sasine  of  these  lands  7th  May^  1787 ;  and  Major  WiUiam 
Campbell  of  Airies  and  Mrs.  Alicia  Kelly,  spouses,  were  seized  in 
them  18th  ApriU  179i^,  The  major  seems  to  have  wholly  parted 
with  Airies  at  last,  for,  on  the  5th  August,  1805,  Alexander 
Hannay  of  Grennan  had  sasiae  of  the  lands. 

In  1838,  the  property  belonged  to  D,  Ritchie,  and  subsiic- 
quently  to  J*  Ferguson,  whose  trustees  are  now  in  possession. 

In  the  Gaelic  there  is  aroa  for  an  abode  or  dwelling,  but 
whether  or  not  Airies  is  therefrom  derived,  it  is  impoi^sible  to 
arrive  at.  On  alt  land^  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of  abode^ 
and  we  learn  nothing  to  make  it  appear  that  Airies  was  speciiJIy 
favoured  in  this  res  pee  L 


This  small  farm  was  also"  a  [Kirtion  of  the  Cornwall  barony.  It 
comprisesi  119  aci^es,  and  is  owned  by  Jolm  Kennedy. 

The  name  seems  to  lie  a  corruption  of  dalaeh^  the  lower  part 
of  a  meadow,  and  the  small  acreage  supports  thifi  opinion. 
Another  opinion  hfis  appeared  deriving  it  from  dealge,  the  thorns, 
but  the  Gaelic  is  droigheann  for  thorny,  and  deahig  for  a  thorn 
or  prickle. 
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VALLEYFIELD. 

This  is  another  small  farm  of  eighty  acres,  also  originally 
belonging  to  the  Corswall  barony.  It  is  owned  by  Alexander 
Forsyth. 


KIRKLANDS. 

The  acreage  of  the  Kirklands  we  do  not  possess,  nor  do  we  know 
who  had  first  possession  after  the  Reformation.  We  learn  that  John 
Gordon  held  them  for  a  time,  and  in  1636  the  Agnews  of  Loch- 
invar  obtained  them,  but  in  what  way  we  do  not  learn.  Patrick, 
heir  of  his  grandfather,  Patrick  Agnew,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Kirklandfey,  on  the  2nd  March,  1776,  and  on  the  25th  September, 
1778,  Nathaniel  Agnew  of  Ochiltree,  had  sasine  of  the  Kirklands. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  Agnews  of  Lochnaw. 


PARISH   OF  LESWALT. 


1*A11ISH   OF  LESVVALT. 

This  parish  has  m  boundaries  the  Irish  Channel  on  the  west, 
Lochryan  on  the  east^  Kirktolm  on  the  north,  and  Fortpatrick 
an  the  south  side^.  It  is  said  to  extend  nearly  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  seven  in  breadth.  It  i^  hilly,  excepting  the  part 
adjoining  Ixjchryan.  At  one  time  there  were  large  tracta  of 
moorland,  but  now  changed  la  nntble  land^  although  iotne 
fitretches  of  heather  and  moss  are  fttill  to  be  found. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  ^\,  the  p/nish  belonged  to  the 
monks  of  longland  Abbey,  and  nt  tiie  Reformation  the  two  and 
a  half  merk  landa  of  old  extent  were  gmnted  away.  They  m^m 
to  have  inchided  the  Tor  of  C'niigtieh.  The  vicarage  was  taxed 
£\^  13*,  id,,  being  the  tenth  of  the  estimated  value.  At  the 
Reformation  the  tax  was  £2G  13s,  4tK  In  1587,  the  church  wm 
vested  in  the  King,  and  during  tlie  brief  Episs^opalian  ascendancy, 
it  wm  given  to  the  bishops  of  Galloway  in  1689*  bv  a  grant  from 
tlie  King,  (hi  the  abolition  of  Episcopat^y  it  wan  vestetl  in  the 
Oown, 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tiie  lands  of 
Galdenoch  and  Auchneil  were  aimexed  to  the  parish,  of  wliich 
they  now^  farm  the  north*east  point. 

The   old  church  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  bum  which  runs 
through  Aldouran  Glen*     A  new  one  waa  built  in  IH2H^  and  the 
man«e  in  ISllp 
rln   Aldoitran  Glen  are  the  remains  of  a  NoiBe  fort,  locally 

lied  **  Kenipes  Grates,*"  Also  at  Larbrax  Bay  there  i»  another > 
but  much  larger,  and  known  as  the  *'  Kempes*  Walks. ^  In  the 
old  Norse  language,  kenipe  is  a  warrior  or  champion,  and  it  i^ 
suppojved  tlmt  not  a  few  of  them  were  buried  near  to  the  places 
mentioneii. 

The  highej^t  land  in  the  parish  i«  500  feet,  and  is  north  of 
Glaik  farm-house.  The  Tor  of  Craigoch  is  409  feet,  on  which  is 
tlie  tower  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Andrew   Agnew,  who 
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died  in  1849.  It  is  about  twenty  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
sixty  feet  in  height.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  there  were  the 
indications  of  a  fort  in  early  times. 

The  lochs  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  at  Lochnaw,  which  in  size 
is  over  thirty  acres,  and  also  two  small  ones,  the  Gray  Loch  at 
Auchnotteroch,  and  one  at  Craldenoch. 

At  Lochnaw,  there  was  at  the  side  of  the  loch,  a  moat,  which 
Sir  James  Agnew  had  demolished  to  obtain  materials  for  a  new 
road  which  was  being  made. 

The  coast  boundary  is  very  rugged  and  dangerous,  with  no 
shelter  for  shipping  passing  up  and  down  the  Irish  Channel, 
where  violent  storms  from  the  westward  are  so  frequent. 

There  are  two  medium  sized  bums  or  streamlets.  The  Sole- 
bum  discharges  into  Lochryan,  and  the  Pultanton  into  the  Bay  of 
Luce. 

Symson  gave  Leswede,  locally  so  pronounced,  as  the  parish 
name.  Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia  gives  it  as  Lese-walt,  signifying 
pasture  in  the  wood,  but  it  was  not  a  wooded  district.  This  he 
gave  as  Anglo-Saxon.  We  have  found  it  loesew  or  leswe,  with 
the  same  meaning ;  also  in  Irish  as  leasur,  a  meadow,  as  given  by 
Jamieson.  We  consider  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Cymric 
word  aswelt,  pasture,  land  for  grazing,  which  it  originally  was,  to 
a  large  extent.  Aldouran  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  alltodo^ 
bhran,  the  otter  bum. 

The  population  in  1871  was  1249.  In  1881  it  was  1254 ;  and 
in  1891  reduced  to  1105.     A  part  is  in  the  burgh  of  Stranraer. 


LESWALT,  CHALLOCH,  ETC. 

The  owners  of  this  barony  in  early  times  are  difficult  to  trace. 
The  Mac  or  M^Gachans  are  understood  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion, who  from  their  name  were  Irish-Scots,  which  race  again 
became  the  people  of  Galloway  after  the  Cymric  were  driven  out. 
They  were  Groidels  or  Gaels  as  -in  the  Highlands.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  any  particulars  in  regard  to  the  lands  occupied  by 
the  M^Gachans,  but  that  is  the  mle  in  connection  with  the 
ancient  families  in  Galloway,  whose  existence  has  been  the  object 
of  the  new  and  foreign  settlers  to  try  and  obliterate. 
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The  first  of  the  nuuie  tumid  is  a  witiie*i&  to  a  charter  granted 
by  Diineaii,  son  of  Gilbert  (of  Carrick)i  son  of  Fergus^  to  the 
monks  of  Melrose.  This  waa  in  the  i^ign  of  Wilham  I.  (a.d, 
1165  to  1214).  It  isi  simply  Gillee  St.  Meeac*hin,  without  desig- 
nation ;  but  the  ehiirter  appear*  to  liave  Ijeeu  in  eonneetion  with 
Carrit'k.  We  next  find  a  llolaiid  MaeGahan  in  the  Ragman 
Roll,  as  one  of  those  who  swore  fealtv  to  King  Edwanl  Fii^t  of 
England  in  A.n.  1296.  A  not  tier  is  mentioned  a^  a  private 
standard  liearcr  to  Robert  First  (Bruce).  All  trace  of  their  t«}n- 
nection  with  Lcswalt  is  lost,  excepting  that  in  1456,  untler 
Drum  more,  parish  of  Kirk  maiden,  it  will  Ix*  found  that  the  3ljs, 
and  4d*  land  was  in  the  hands  of  Fergus  ^I^'Gachau  by  impig- 
njent  of  the  late  Gilbert  Kenno<iy^  husband  of  Cristiane  Adair- 
Their  early  connection  with  I^cswalt  is  lost,  but  their  name  is 
afterwards  found  in  an  indirect  form  in  14f55,  which  we  will  give 
under  Loci  maw. 

Nisl)et  in  Ills  Iferaldrf/  mentions  the  family  as  of  Tulliquhot, 
5[)elled  Dalwlifit,  which  is  beside  the  burn  so  calk^,  in  the  jmrish 
of  CTlencaim,  Dumfriesshire.  Hu  gives  their  armorial  bearings 
a^,  **  A  sliiclil  */r,  with  a  bend,  ^rii^^v."  We  consider  that  this 
must  havti  referred  to  an  oflshoot  4>f  the  family. 

In  1395,  Williaui  Douglas,  who  is  ufidei"3>tood  to  havt^  been 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  IxJi"d  of  Nithsdale, 
usually  styled  ''*  The  Black  Douglas,^''  was  in  possesision.  Thei'e 
WJLH  a  charter  by  James  L,  King  of  Scots,  confirming  a  charter 
by  Margaret^  Duchess  of  Tourainc,  t'ountcss  of  Douglas,  Lady  of 
Galloway  and  Annandale^  in  her  pure  widowhotKl,  with  coUM'nt 
of  her  son  and  lieir  Archiliald,  Duke  of  Ttmraine,  Earl  of  Dougla* 
of  Longtievillc,  Lord  of  Galloway  and  Annandalc,  giving  and 
granting  tu  William  Douglas  of  I  A*swalt,  "  all  and  whole  her  lands 
of  l^swalt  and  ^lenhrig*  along  with  the  lands  of  the  Mule^ 
Larganfclds,  Balmekei^,  and  of  Drumniuchhx-lu  with  jiertinents 
lyhig  in  tfie  Renny?^,  within  the  shcriftHom  of  Wigton-  Which 
landj*  of  Leswalt  and  Men  brig  were  resigned  by  the  said  William 
of  Douglas.  To  be  liolden*  the  said  lands,  by  the  foresaid 
William^  his  heiiT§  and  assignee**,  of  the  wiid  Countess^  her  heira 
and  succe*soi^,  l^rds  of  Galloway,  in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  in 
one  free  barony,  annexed  to  the  capital  place  of  Leswalt,  ai  they 
lie  in  length  and  breadth^  etc.      Paying,  therefore,  the  said 
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William,  his  heirs  and  assignees,  one  silver  penny  at  the  feast  of 
the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  tiie  principal  place  of 
Leswalt,  in  name  of  blench  if  asked  only ;  with  clause  of  war- 
randice ;  which  charter  is  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  Countess, 
and  Archibald  her  son  at  the  Treffe,  the  24th  day  of  October, 
1426,  before  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  Thomas,  prior,  of 
the  same  place ;  Herbert  Maxuel  of  Carlaverok,  Herbert  Heris 
of  Trareglis,  Thomas  of  Kyrepatryk  of  Kilosbem,  Robert  Heris 
of  Tonnergarth,  Herbert  of  Maxuel  of  CoUinhath,  knights; 
Master  John  Magilhauch,  rector  of  Kirkandris  in  Portoun,  secre- 
tary to  the  said  Countess ;  John  of  Railstoun,  chaplain,  secretary 
to  the  said  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas ;  Patrick,  son  of  John 
Maclelane  of  Gillistoun  ;  Alexander  Mur,  our  kinsman  or  cousin 
(consanguines  nostro);  and  John  Hert,  notary;*"  with  many  others 
as  witnesses. 

Confirmation  in  usual  form,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  8th  March, 
the  twenty-first  of  King's  i-eign  (1426-27). 

George  Douglas  succeeded.  He  is  called  a  relative  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  Countess  of  Douglas,  and  Duchess  of  Touraine. 
He  is  found  in  possession  in  1455.  They  styled  themselves  lords 
of  Leswalt.  The  barony  had  portions  in  Portpatrick,  Kirkcolm, 
and  Stranraer  parishes.  In  the  Chamberlain'^s  Rolls,  1468-69,  it 
is  given  as  the  bai'ony  of  "  Leswalt,  Menebrig,  and  Barquhany.'' 
Menebrig,  or  Moneybrig,  comprised  the  two  Larbraxes,  one  being 
called  Stewart's  Larbrax,  Glaik  Larbrax,  and  Larbrax-Gressie  or 
Balgracie  (the  name  has  now  disappeared),  and  Barquhany  refers 
to  Balquhirry.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  lands  (farms) 
formed  a  separate  barony,  but  it  is  erroneous,  as  they  were  part 
of  the  barony  of  Leswalt  in  the  same  way  as  Barquhany  was, 
although  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kirkcolm. 

In  1460-1463,  Gilbert,  Lord  Kennedy,  was  receiver  of  the 
farms  of  Leswalt,  and  other  lands  belonging  to  the  late  George 
Douglas,  in  ward,  and  the  lands  of  Kirkandei^s,  belonging  to  the 
King.  In  the  Rolls  for  1473-1477,  and  subsequent  years,  the 
receiver  always  charges  by  way  of  contra,  so  much,  "  per  solu- 
tionem  factam  Cristiane  Roven  (Ruthven)  relic te  quondam 
Georgei  Douglas,  protertia  sibi  debita  pro  terns  Leswault  et 
Menybrig  et  Bargrehanny,'**  and  it  would  appear  that  Christian 
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Ruthven  enjoyed  her  terce,  or  third  of  these  lands,  by  charter 
under  the  Great  Seal* 

Leswalt  subset  J  iiently  became  poss^sed  by  the  Kennedys.  In 
148^,  John,  Lord  Kennedy,  son  of  Gilbert,  obtained  the  barony 
of  Lew  wait*  In  1487,  he  lM?stowed  the  name  on  Alexander,  hia 
second  son,  who  afterwards  tmnsferred  them  to  Sir  David 
Kennedy,  his  eldest  brother. 

In  all  these  notices  wc  find  no  mention  of  the  Agnews,  The 
property  granted  to  them  about  14M  was  small^  but  with  it  they 
had  obtained  some  power  when  granted  the  appointtnent  of 
Sheriff,  and,  as  stated,  Sir  David  Kennedy  (even  after  he  beamie 
Earl  of  Ca^illis)  disputetl  their  right  to  hold  eourts,  as  heritable 
bailies  of  Leswalt,  because  it  belonged  to  the  barony  of  which  he 
had  Ix'conie  possessetl.  This  arose  from  having  beeonie  the 
owners  of  Menebrig,  whieh  we  have  already  deseril^eil  as  part  of 
the  barony  of  Leswalt,  and,  therefore,  with  no  right  to  have  a 
separate  court. 

With  the  lands  of  Barquhiney  (Ilalquhime)  in  Kirkcoltn 
parish  in  Septemlser,  1534,  stisine  was  given  to  Dame  Cristiane 
Hamilton,  Liuly  Boyde,  and  Lady  Jane  Bovde,  her  daughter,  of 
of  the  lands  of  Glenlakdaillis  {Glen  stock  dale),  etc.  We  do  not 
follow  the  succession.  On  the  2^nd  September,  16fi8,  we  find 
John,  Lord  Cas^llis,  served  heir  to  the  lands  in  I^eswalt.  In 
Septeniljerj  1676,  Alice,  Countess  of  Clan-Brassell,  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  and  Imrony  of  Leswalt,  etc.  She  was  the  second  wife 
of  John  Mam il ton,  second  Lord  Barganey,  who  obtaiued  the 
lands  held  f)y  the  Keimedys.  (See  I  ^chinch,  aiins  Castle 
Ketmedy, ) 

In  Septenilser,  1677,  Sir  John  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  advocate, 
had  sasine  of  the  two  Craigmhs,  Biuheth's  My  hie  and  MyJnetoune 
thereof,  Balqnlianie  (Balfjuhirrie  in  K  irk  col  m  parish),  Dunduff, 
ChallochduciB^  Glenstokdaill,  Glaiks,  Knock,  and  Maitss  (Mauze), 
Portslogan,  Drum,  Stewart* I^abrex  (I^brax),  Labrex  M* William, 
etc.  ^ 

The  descendants  of  Sir  John  Dalrvniple  am  the  Earls  of  Stair; 
and  the  farms  owned  are  Challoch,  High  Clialloch  and  Glenparlc, 
AUaiidos,  Glaick,  Glenstockadale,  Laigh  Glenstockedle,  Last 
Glenstockeilale,  West  Knock,  and  Maize,  Portlogan,  etc. 

As   to   derivations,   ChaUoch   is   from   shalloch,  plentiful   or 
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abundant,  referring  to  the  pasture,  etc.  It  has  been  given  as 
thallach,  a  hearth,  a  smith's  forge  (see  Ardwall).  Allandos  (now 
given  as  Allandas)  is  from  the  GaeHc  alluin-dos,  the  goodly,  etc., 
copse  or  thicket.  Glaick  is  from  the  Gaelic  glac  or  glaic,  a  dell, 
a  narrow  glen,  etc.  Glenstockadale  seems  to  be  from  the  Gaelic 
and  Norse,  the  prefix  from  gleann,  and  stocka  either  from  stoe 
for  the  root  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  the  Norse  stokkr,  with  some- 
what of  a  similar  meaning  in  one  sense,  and  the  Gaelic  dail  or 
Noi'se  dalr,  a  dale,  a  valley,  etc.  Knock  is  from  the  Gaelic  cnoc, 
a  knoll  or  hill.  Maize  is  found  in  the  Gaelic  (Irish  idiom),  to 
mean  beauty,  etc.  ;  also  victuals,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  us.  It 
may  be  a  corruption  of  meas  in  the  same  language,  meaning 
fruit,  also  an  acorn,  conveying  that  an  oak  forest  was  situated 
there. 


LOCHNAW. 


It  is  necessary  before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  owners  of 
this  estate,  to  explain  that  what  we  gave  in  our  fii-st  edition  of 
Lands  and  their  Owners^  was  principally  taken  from  the  Heredi- 
tary  Stieriffs^  published  in  1864,  as  we  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  author  had  gone  thoroughly  into  every  part.  This, 
coupled  with  private  friendship,  caused  us  to  follow  with  implicit 
confidence.  The  good  feeling  was  afterwards  disturbed  by  learn- 
ing that  doubts  were  being  circulated  by  the  author  as  to  the 
correctness  of  certain  matters  in  our  first  volume  published  in 
1870.  He  had  the  right  to  indulge  in  his  own  opinions,  but  we 
were  surprised  that  he  did  not  bring  such  under  our  notice. 
Neither  did  he  communicate  to  us  that  he  had  commenced  a  new 
work  to  be  entitled  Sketches  of  Galloway  History^  as  seen  through 
Old  Charters  and  Place  Names^  a  title  which  confirmed  our  opinion 
that  the  author's  knowledge  of  Galloway  history  was  very  limited, 
as  early  charters  were  unknown.  PreviousTy  he  mentioned  to  us 
that  he  had  had  Dr.  Reeves,  the  Irish  scholar  (then  dean  of 
Armagh,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Down),  on  a  visit  at  Lochnaw, 
from  whom  he  learned  that  the  many  pages  devoted  by  the 
Hereditary  Sheriffs  about  the  Agnews  having  been  "  Lords  of 
Lame  "^  in  Ulster,  were  erroneous,  in  fact  impossible,  as  such  a 
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position  could  not  have  bten  heltl  He  added,  '*!  begin  to  think 
that  the  first  ancestor  in  Si'otlaiid  must  have  come  with  BiilioL" 
This  statement  caused  Us  to  inve-^tigute  the  familv  iii^tory,  and 
the  result  Hit  I  appear  as  we  proccetL  We  hail  the  upportuiiity 
of  making  known  in  our  second  vohniie,  publi?ihed  in  1877^  how 
wc  hml  Ix*t^n  milled »  but  ^s  will  he  found  at  pagc^  185-6,  we  con- 
fined our  remarks  to  the  following  tew  words  : — *'  Sir  Andrew 
Agncw  now  slates  that  tliey  (his  ancej^itors)  w*ere  previously 
settled  in  Het  tf'onli'ihire  and  Yorkshire*  where  they  were  neighbours 
of  de  Zoueb  ami  de  yuincy,  and  Ihns^  liecanw  adtierents  of  Baliol. 
We  liave  not  gone  into  the  suhjet*L  i^ir  Andrew  is  about  to 
puhlifih  Sktichrjt  of  Galhwat/  HiMort/^  a^  seen  from  Old  Cbariers 
and  Phive  NameSy  when  he  will  deal  with  it."'  At  that  time  ive 
h»ul  n<»t  fully  iiive^^t ignited  it,  and  also  felt  reluctant  to  enter  on 
the  subject,  Tliis  courtesy,  however,  on  our  part*  was  not 
appreciated,  for  tfie  author  continued  to  depreciate  the  M'Kerlie 
history.  At  last  it  ivas  Inought  to  a  climax,  and  we  had  to  give 
him  our  opinion  in  a  way  which  ended  the  anjuaintance. 

After  this  the  author  had  full  scope  to  relieve  him^lf  of  \m 
unfortunate  feelings  in  the  writing  of  his  new  hi  story,  but  iu  a 
fre*h  form,  as  he  droppe<l  the  title  intended  to  be  given,  wliieh, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was  a  nitstakct  and  wrote  it  n^  a 
second  etlitioti  4>f  Htreditartf  Sheriffs.  It  wa-^  issued  in  IHflL  He 
sent  it  for  publication  in  1.S90,  after  om*  Gailoum/  :  Jmierd  rind 
Modern  hat!  appeared.  Why  «o  many  years  wei^  spent  on  it  is 
not  our  business  to  inquire,  but  we  regret  that  it  had  not  lieen 
published  in  his  lifetime.  However^  we  are  plea^  Ihat  at  lajst 
he  made  known  all  he  had  to  say,  and  that  we  have  been  spai^ed 
to  meet  his  statements. 

As  the  first  edition  of  Land^  ami  iheir  fhcners  in  Galhtcaf/  is 
scarce,  we  will  repeat  here  what  we  were  led  to  gi\e  from  the  first 
edition  of  The  Hereditary  Sheriffs  about  IL.ochnaw  and  itis  owners, 
^  Aceoiihng  to  the  family  statement,  the  Agnews  are  of  Norman 
origtiu  Their  ancestors  in  the  eleventh  century  were  Lords  of 
L^I»le  and  Auval  in  France,  Sonic  of  the  Agnews  are  believed 
to  have  passed  over  to  England  during  the  reigii  of  William  the 
Conc|oeror,  but  nothing  further  is  known.  The  first  of  whom 
lhei*e  is  any  authentic  recoi^d,  is  said  to  be  Agiieaux  of  Ulsle, 
who  took  part  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland  in  1172,     He  enter^ 
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into  the  expedition  under  Henry  II.  at  Milford  Haven,  and 
arrived  with  him  at  Waterford  in  1171.  Subsequently  he  joined 
de  Courcy  in  his  invasion  of  Ulster,  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  he  obtained  the  lands  of  Larne  in  the  County  of 
Antrim.  It  appears  that  the  Agnews  rallied  under  the  standard 
of  Edward  Bruce  in  1316,  when  he  invaded  Ireland  against  the 
English ;  and  on  his  death  at  Dundalk  in  1318,  they  were  so 
implicated  that  the  eldest  son  fled  to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
David  II.  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  then  Regent,  having  served 
with  Edward  Bruce,  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  the  office 
of  Constable  of  Lochnaw,  with  possession  of  the  neighbouring 
lands.  At  the  same  time  he  was  made  Sheriff^  of  Wigton  and 
Bailie  of  Leswalt.  This  grant  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1330. 
The  family  also  retained  their  lands  in  Ireland,  part  of  which,  we 
are  told,  continued  in  their  possession  until  the  beginning*  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  For  a  full  account,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Sir  A.  Agnew's  interesting  work  published  in  1864. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Christian  names  of  the  earlier 
possessors  have  not  been  preserved.  About  1390  or  1395, 
the  Earl,  better  known  as  the  Black  Douglas,  deprived  them  of 
all  they  enjoyed  in  Galloway,  and  they  had  to  return  to  Larne. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  holder  at  this  time  was  the  great-grandson 
of  the  first  possessor.  He  was  not  long  in  Ireland,  as  narrated, 
but  proceeded  to  the  Scottish  court  at  Perth.  Though  received 
by  Robert  III.  with  favour,  he  had  no  assistance  vouchsafed  to 
him  beyond  filling  the  office  of  one  of  the  scutifers  (squires)  along 
with  his  son.  At  court,  young  Agnew  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attract  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  who 
married  Archibald,  son  of  the  Black  Douglas,  and  became,  in 
right  of  her  husband.  Countess  of  Douglas  and  Duchess  of 
Touraine.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Vemeuil,  in  1426,  the  superiority  of  Galloway  devolved  on  her. 
Young  Agnew  had  become  her  squire,  and  was,  it  is  related, 
attached  to  her  niece,  the  daughter  of  James  Kennedy,  second 
son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  who  married  the  Princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  III.  The  young  laird  appears  to  have 
been  very  successful,  for,  through  the  kindly  feeling  of  the 
Duchess,  he  was  not  only  reinstated  at  Lochnaw,  but  also  carried 
with  him  as  his  wife  the  young  lady  he  had  set  his  affections  on. 
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of  I.mlBMw  AM  GiK-XKneEL  «h£  -isk-  •iiSks  ^  ^Kilaiiirr  4C  I^e^vi^^ 

of  tix:  iuiEJT  latTtirj  loic  ^^bes.  fiiLv  ar^eKTfgBOi^  **-  ^  «>  cosud  be 
dcf,  aufi  *!»  £»  ieut  imi*  5i  wme  sac  cdlj  ^t  a  ^rHSSe  «f  ^?t«w--, 
bot  sIhd  &  '"XKUOL  ^  ^ttarrjB^  -ul  vor  pan  !<»  &  ^kdc  «iis  m  5^Ixm- 
W<r  j^^t^  'ae  ecsK^  ti^  fOKKir  ki^r  piuiSsut  it  Vwaas!  sf  a 
:ii:^oGbg»3g'pgtii'triMgTrocinff£x  msj  graar-  lVefcxn«d 
OB  tiat  hmi»^  wcai  ^srrKsi  rt  on:-  whi  "aKr  Araie^  ifflconr «.  ibtccLT 
cxccptsoBL.  ior  -aii:  r»iM»iif  tJnHTT  ^•tsu  ht  vperr  cmst  rt  m^ 
BBcewBv  lA  JP&  -irir  ta«:  roicRis.  «f£.  ::f  wntSiue:.  fee  Tiie  on^rom] 

we  wert  t^JKBuai^  r/j  feud  r:  fid  «^  aMccrirTkcaE!^  szxj  roBniaoc 

acxnrst  2f  r:"*^;!-  Tz^k  C^'^*^  *^'*  ^  -  ^*"^  begs:  to  frd  or:  ^rx> 
tike  -Veift^f  ^'^^7  ^^^=^  —  ^arjT  titw*-     Ar  txtr^cjiriitArr  roo- 

ftiife.     It  >  m:j'i  V'^  '*j^  T*STv:ti»ji  tbtt  it  wt:<  zj:*.  h:*:^  Hf^cre 

mTt»Jtiffktfi''>L  i;:ifr:  <r/rr»r<prjcici*!D:'Jr  *et=:  to  hi-^t  'nt^fL  r&rr>t*i  c*^: 
to  «-rtaic>i  tiitt  tJi^t  .•ASfe^  fA^r^ezx  ^^r  .V£r>e± :.ix.  sjfi  TAIcitk': 
or  ITAicT^tL  :rj  FrtiKie-  »t?*r  cor  tni  tbe  skii>t.  v>r.>  £:5tCYc.:Iv 
wftStA  at  cife^eLt  peri''x>-  L:  iii:t^.>c:,  :it  A.::}x>r  trn^  to 
dhov  i*v».  aiic  »i:j«L.  cot  of  thie^  senSei  ir.  Srvt^AJuL  TV.os  a 
uuMpift^  r^rt-'igr  of  tbtcr  earli  r.>t  :»ri  :>  r.*ft,St\  Izi  TY^*r*t  t*^  the 
firrt  pcttt.  tiikt  br>th  rj!k=>e-  wtcv  rre-ji  :-  Frsro;:.  ruiv  tv  occrtv^^ 
bat  frwD  v>  hjajlj  rnenrlooesi  sl-  hixir^  Skc  o*:  i>c>e  joi  tSe  s^nv 
£uB2}r  or  fwailie*  thTOUgtior:.  if  it  ir.>  t:r.x\  '^^  f^r  frwxr  cJ»o«.r 

Tbe  y/^rf^vyjfL  <^  tbo*e  with  the  n^r-h.  :t:  F.v^ljcxt  %v  hdixr  y^kw 
to  do  witib  In  the  *<o>Dd.  v*r  r»e*,  ^vCuti-^tr  %>:  the  rf^-^^uVA-^ 
Skeng^,  tfce  ajtLor  >tate?w  -  At  the  ddit'e  ^vf  the  lXxr.'»<s^)»\  n..t^ 
iner,  H^ibert  d"ADeaax  owned  eiiritv  actvs  of  K^draiSall  ia  N^^c- 
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folk,  and  a  few  years  later  had  acquired  the  entire  manor. 
*  Redenhall  Manor,'  says  Bloomfield,  *  was  so  called  from  Rada 
the  Dane,  lord  hereof  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  three  perches  wide,  and  paid  ten 
pence  to  the  Danegeld.  It  extended  into  Aldborough  and 
Stanton.  In  the  former  were  fifteen  freemen,  in  the  latter  nine. 
It  was  owned  by  Henry  de  Agneux  in  Henry  II.'s  time.  This 
Henry  was  son  of  Walter,  grandson  of  that  Agneli  who  held 
eighty  acres  at  the  Conqueror's  survey.'"' 

As  the  author  quotes  from  Blomfield,  whose  History  of  Nor- 
folk was  published  in  1805,  and  as  all  the  particulars  are  not 
given  in  the  Hereditary  Sheriffs^  we  will  give  a  full  quotation,  so 
as  to  show  what  the  property  really  was.  He  states,  "  Redenhall 
takes  its  name  from  Rada  the  Dane,  who  was  lord  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  held  it  of  Edric,  the  ancestor  of 
Robert  Malet,  lord  of  the  honour  of  Eye.  It  was  then  <f3  per 
annum,  but  rose  to  £S  in  value  ;  and  was  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  half  a  mile  and  three  perches  broad,  and  paid  lOd.  to  the 
Dane  geld.  It  extended  into  Aldburgh  and  Stanton;  in  the 
former  there  were  fifteen  freemen,  and  nine  in  the  latter,  and 
twenty  in  this  town,  whose  rents  were  «£*4  per  annum,  but  they 
were  afterwards  separated  from  this  manor,  and  added  to  Earl 
Ralf's  hundred  of  Earsham.  Bishop  William  claimed  twenty 
acres  as  held  by  him  of  a  freeman,  and  Agneli  held  eighty  aci-es. 
A  freeman  of  Edric's  had  a  part  of  the  town."  Following  the 
foregoing  there  is  given,  "  Redenhall  Manor,  and  half  of  the  ad- 
vowson,  was  owned  by  Henry  de  Agneux  or  Anews,  and  half  by 
Richard  de  Argentine  in  Henry  II.'s  time.  This  Henry  was  son 
of  Walter,  son  of  that  Agneli  who  held  eighty  acres  hei:^  at  the 
Conqueror's  survey  ;  in  1186,  being  a  rebel  to  King  Richard  I., 
that  King  seized  all  his  lands,  and  granted  them  for  200  marks 
to  Ralf  de  Lenham,  saving  to  Mabel  de  Agnis,  her  dower,  and  to 
Peter  de  Leonibus  his  goods  and  corn  sown  on  the  land  ;  and  in 
1199,  Walter  himself  confirmed  the  grant.  In  1209,  Roger  de 
Lenham  owned  one  moiety,  and  Henry  de  Agnells,  son  of  Walter, 
settled  it  on  him  by  fine;  in  1211,  Petronell,  his  widow,  settled 
it  for  life  on  Roger  Butvant ;  at  her  death,  Roger  de  Lenham, 
her  son,  had  it,  whose  widow,  Joan,  in  1225,  had  her  dower 
assigned,  an^  arried  to  Reginald  de  Argentein.     In  1257, 
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Nicholas  and  laolda  de  LenhaiDi  hii  wife,  sold  all  bb  possessions 
here  to  I*eter  de  Saljandia^  or  Savov^  who,  the  same  year,  siettled 
them  on  Iiigeram  do  Feync!^  «ijd  Isabel,  Wis  wife.  In  1280,  to 
Hugh  de  Urandeston  and  Margaret,  his  wife*  and  their  heirs,  and 
ill  l££H4John  de  Agiiewa  sued  Uicni  m  heir  of  that  fanuly,  but 
did  not  recover  it. 

'*'rhe  other  moiety  continued  with  the  Argentein  fantily.  In 
iSiHl,  Gile*i  Argentein  held  here,  his  grandfather  Richard  having 
married  Joan,  widow  of  Hager  de  Lenham,  and  this  Giles  con- 
veyed it  to  Master  Henry  de  IfranteMlan,  who  had  the  whole 
manor  and  moiety  of  the  lulvowson/*  Afterwards  the  manor 
passed  to  various  ownei's,  **  The  capital  messuage  or  hall,  hael 
384  at*res  of  land,  8  acres  of  meadow,  8  of  pa.Htin*e,  fiS2  acres  uf 
wootl,  and  a  water  mill  lielonged  to  it.^  We  gi^e  this  long 
extract  from  Blomefield's  HUtory  of  Norfolk^  as  lieflenhall  han 
.been  claimed  as  the  principal  possetis»ion  of  the  Angelia  in  Eng- 
land, 

It  sieeniN  strange  that  tlie  autiior  of  Heredttarj^  Sheriffs  omits 
to  mention  that  thei^  weii^  othen*  c*f  the  name  in  Norfolk,  as  will 
be  nnnui  in  the  ?iaine  wurk  hv  Blomedeld,  viz.  i— *'  Little  ^loul- 
ton,  Norfolk,  118  acreH  at  the  Canc^oeror*;^  Survey,  wiis  in  two 
parts,  that  held  by  Forneet  by  Alger,  l>clonged  first  to  Half,  and 
then  to  Hob  tie  Agnellis,  and  the  whole  was  held  of  to  meet  at  a 
fee/*  We  are  tlujs  informed  that  the  holding  of  1  IK  n/rcH  wai* 
at  first  in  two  paiijA  of  59  acres  e^ch*  Af terwanU  it  belongc*d  to 
oihefH.     'Hie  survey  referred  to  wa-h  tiiken  from  1080  to  1086. 

^Ve  will  continue  to  dt-'al  witli  those  of  the  name  m  Norfolk, 
befoix!  proceetling  with  those  in  Hertfortlshii'e,  and  have  there* 
fore  to  refer  to  tlie  authorV  statement  in  his  rotmuicing  style, 
**tbat  ah  mendiers  of  tlie  n>val  hounehold,  Henry  tie  Agneaux 
and  William  de  Coun-y  attended  Henry  II*  in  a  progre?*  throngh 
Nannandy  in  1166.''  This  implies  tJiat  not  onlv  was  Henry  de 
Agneaux  the  superior  of  William  de  Co u rev,  but  ali»o  that  the 
King's  visit  was  in  that  year,  whereas  King  Henry's  sojourn  in 
Normandy  extended  from  1165  to  March,  1170,  The  intro- 
<!  net  ion  of  de  (*ourcy's  name  was  uncalled  for.  Hiss  position  was 
far  lx*yond  Henry  tie  AgnisV,  whoever  be  may  have  been.  The 
motive  will  Ik*  dealt  w  ith  when  we  come  to  the  snppcjsed  holding 
in  Ireland,     Meanwhile  wc  have  to  do  with  the  statement  granted 

02 
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by  Sir  Andrew  from  the  Abbot  Benedict,  which  is,  "  Submersi 
autem  in  ea  sunt  Henricus  de  Agnis  nobilissimus  Baronum 
Angliae  et  uxor  ejus,^  etc.,  which  has  reference  to  the  ship  in 
which  he  and  his  wife  and,  others  were  on  board  having  been  ship* 
wrecked.  Our  author  translated  it,  "  Agneaux,  his  wife  and 
children,  and  other  passengers  of  distinction,  foundered.'*'  We 
are  also  informed  by  him,  ^^  that  as  a  man  of  considerable 
position,  Henry's  death  by  drowning  caused  much  sensation  at 
the  period.  All  his  children  were  drowned.**  Of  the  sensation 
referred  to  we  can  find  no  mention  made.  It  seems  to  have 
emanated  from  exaggerated  ideas.  Further,  we  are  informed^ 
**  His  successor,  also  Henry,  was  presumably  an  infant  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe.  That  he  lived  at  Redenhall  we  know." 
If,  however,  Henry  de  Agnis,  with  his  wife  and  children  were 
drowned,  how  could  any  of  them  subsequently  have  lived  at  the 
said  place?  We  are  not  at  first  informed  who  this  Henry  de 
Agnis  was,  although  it  seems  to  us  in  a  misty  way  to  make  him 
the  son  of  Henry  who  was  drowned,  and  he  overcomes  all  diffi- 
culties by  asserting,  "  in  due  time  he  married,  our  knowledge 
being  derived  from  the  rather  startling  record  that  his  lands  were 
seized,  he  Ijeing  a  rebel  to  King  Richard,  reserving  however,  to 
the  Lady  (?)  Mabel,  his  wife,  her  dower."  We  will  again  refer 
to  his  being  a  rebel  to  King  Richard. 

We  have  investigate<l  the  authorities  quoted  in  Hereditary 
Sheriffs^  and  in  regard  to  the  shipwreck  the  following  will  be 
found  in  Bencdktus — Ahhnjf  Petrolmrffemm^  vol.  I.,  p.  3,  a.d. 
1170 — "  Regis,  proh  dolor !  in  ipso  diei  diluculo  fluctibus  maris, 
obruta,  submersa  est.  Submersi  autem  in  ea  sunt,  Henricus  de 
Agnis  nobilissimus  Raronum  Anglia*,  et  uxor  ejus,  cum  duobus. 
filiis  suis,  et  Magister  Radulfus  de  Bello-Monte,  Medicus  et 
familiaris  ipsius,  et  Gilelxirtus  de  Sulennio ;  et  multi  alii  de 
nobilioribus  Anglia?,  pra?ter  400  homines  utriusque  sexus,  qui  in 
ea  erant."  Whoever  Henry  dc  Agnis  was,  the  very  small  acreage 
owned  by  all  of  them  crlaimed  as  of  one  and  the  same  family,, 
never  entitled  one  of  them  to  l)e  styled  in  such  extravagant  terms 
"  Nobilissimus  Baronum  Anglia*.'"  Writers  in  early  times  were 
very  apt  to  use  high  flown  designation:^.  We  have  more  sense 
conveyed  in  Lord  Lyttleton's  Life  of  Henry  11,^  who  also  men- 
tions the  storm,  of  which  the  following  is  a  quotation  : — "  a.d» 
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1170— IIcMirv  hastcnetl  uvcr  to  Knglanil*  While  he  wa^  parsing 
the  channel  in  the  beginning  of  March,  so  gi-eat  a  tempest  arose 
about  the  iniddle  of  the  night,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  which 
nt  ten  dec!  him  in  his  passage,  was  dispersed  and  terribly  shattered, 
(Jne  of  them  sunk,  aboard  of  whieh  was  Rudulph  de  Hellemonti 
the  King*s  physician,  and  Henrv  de  Agnis,  who  is  called  by  a 
contemporary  author  (the  Abbot  Benttlict)  the  most  nofde  of  the 
hitroiK^  in.  England  (the  italics  are  Lord  Lyttletori'*!*  to  mark  the 
absurdity  of  the  expression )»  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
several  other  considerable  persons  of  the  King'^s  household,  besides 
four  hundred  sailors,  and  pa.ssengers  of  an  inferior  rank.  The 
King,  after  his  Siifety  li*id  almost  been  despaired  of  during  eight 
or  nine  hour>,  got  at  last  into  Portsmouth,  to  the  gi'Ciit  joy  of 
his  Kingdom,  from  which  he  had  now  been  absent  little  less  than 
four  years.^ 

That  Henry  de  Agnis,  his  wife  and  children,  were  drowned,  \% 
clear  enough,  and  our  author  would  have  acted  wisely  to  have  left 
it  there.  To  try  and  trace  direct  deHt*t*nt  from  the  said  Henry 
appearti  to  have  been  his  aim^  and  bigimlly  failed. 

It  is  que?itionnble  that  Henry  de  Agni^  ever  i>wt)eii  RetlenhalL 
To  have  gime  on  active  service  with  his  wife  and  children  seems 
strange*  It  iti  far  more  probable  that  in  Normandy  he  had  got 
into  the  King's  service,  and  was  on  his  way  to  l\ngland  for  the 
fii*st  time  to  become  a  settler.  The  unwarranted  use  of  William 
de  Courcy  a  name,  and  in  other  matters,  has  caused  us  to  go 
closely  into  such  points,  and  view  what  has  been  given  in  the 
Hcreditartf  Skerjff)i  with  an  absence  of  tlie  confidence  we  would 
wish  to  feci 

In  Gallotcay :  Ancknt  and  Modtrtt^  publishetl  in  1891,  we 
gave  the  aythcnttc  list  of  the  names  of  those  of  good  {')osition 
who  accompanied  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  England  in 
lOOfi*  The  sumunics  Agnellis,  Agnjs,  Agneau^,  or  in  other 
forms,  do  not  appear,  ITie  list  comprises  449  names,  and  was 
dmwn  np  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tonqueror  after  the  (  onquest. 
For  further  [larticulan!  we  refer  to  the  foregoing  named  liiatory, 
and  will  add  it  io  **  Hie  General  History  **  in  this  tflition.  In  a 
mcKlcrn  supplementary  I istj  principally  furnished  by  the  AbW  De 
La  Rue,  **  De  f^#iintc  Marie  d'Aigtiau3E  *"  is  given,  but  even  if 
correct^  it  does  not  advance  our  infomiaticin.     It  is  known  that 
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the  great  mass  of  the  settlers  in  England  were  mercenary 
troops  from  all  parts  of  France,  etc.,  who  had  no  surnames.  The 
highest  sounding  Continental  names  were  taken  or  given  from 
the  towns,  etc.,  from  whence  they  came,  and  bestowed  on  them 
by  their  comrades  as  soubriquets.  The  de  prefixed  to  names  con- 
veyed no  certainty  that  lands  were  owned.  After  the  Con- 
quest these  troops  were  scattered  over  the  country  as 
military  police  to  keep  the  conquered  natives  in  subjection. 
Some  got  small  grants  of  land,  and  others  had  the  keeping  of 
strongholds ;  and  those  with  the  name  of  Agnellis  or  Agnis, 
appear  to  have  been  of  that  class.  Others  of  high  standing  were 
in  a  very  different  position,  and  had  very  extensive  grants  of 
lands  bestowed  on  them.  The  respective  grants  are  a  sure  guide 
as  to  the  previous  positions  of  the  various  recipients. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  what  is  to  be  found  in  Hertfordshire 
history  in  regard  to  those  bearing  the  name  of  Angelis,  etc. 
The  history  of  the  said  county  was  written  by  Sir  Henry 
Chauncey,  an  English  lawyer  and  antiquarian.  He  was  knighted 
by  Charles  H.  in  1681,  and  in  1688  was  made  a  Welsh  judge. 
Just  before  his  death  in  1700,  his  Hertfordshire  History  was 
published.  We  give  this  information,  as  his  history  of  the 
county  has  been  quoted  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  various 
points  under  review.  His  tendency  to  style  all  owners  of  lands, 
however  small,  as  "  lords  thereof,^  is  apt  to  give  a  false  impression 
of  the  actual  position  of  those  referred  to.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  figurative  form  of  address  in  thase  times,  and  may  account 
for  the  extravagant  language  used  by  the  Abbot  Benedict  (Bene- 
dictus  Abbas)  in  his  account  of  the  shipwreck  in  Henry  II.'^s  time. 

Another  history  of  Hertfordshire  was  written  by  Thomas 
Clutterbuck,  and  published  in  1815.  He  refers  to  the  numerous 
errors  in  Sir  Henry  Chauncey^s  work.  In  regard  to  the  Agnelli 
history,  he  (Clutterbuck)  states,  "  Manor  of  Aygnell  otherwise 
Aynell,  derives  its  name  from  John  de  Aignell,  who  upon  the 
authority  of  Sir  Henry  Chauncey,  was  lord  thereof  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  (1307  to  1327).  Afterwards  it  was  purchased  by 
the  33rd  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Albans.*"  He  also 
mentions  a  "  Ralph  Aignel,  pai-son  of  the  church  of  Little  Okie."*' 

The  next  authority  is  in  our  own  time,  and  the  compiler  of 
Hereditary  Sheriffs  was  in  communication  with  the  author.     We 
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refer  to  Cussans"  Hertfordshire ^  published  in  1870-81.  He  states 
— "Manor  and  Estate  of  St.  Aignells — now  of  inconsiderable 
size — only  14j^  acres,  but  the  estate  includes  a  hundred  and 
ninety- two  acres,  seven  of  which  are  in  the  paiish  of  Flamstead. 
This  property  was  possessed  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  family 
of  Aignel,  but  whether  the  family  gave  their  name  to  it,  or  took 
it  from  the  estate,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  former  was  the  case.  That  there  was  a  family 
of  that  name  in  France,  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  is  certain,  for 
among  the  Archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Contances,  is  a 
grant  of  William  of  Normandy,  dated  1056,  by  which  he  gives  to 
that  foundation  an  estate  called  Agnels,  ^quam  Herbertus  de 
Agnellis  quondam  tenebat.**  *" 

How  or  when  this  manor  passed  from  them  I  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V'l.  (a.d.  1422  to  1461)  it 
belonged  to  John  Spendlove,  on  whose  death  in  1454  it  came  to 
his  widow  Johanna,  who  on  the  30th  December,  1455,  sold  it  to 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Albans  for  «f  18,  and  an  annuity  of 
forty  shillings  during  her  life. 

It  is  also  mentioned  that  portions  of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Rickmansworth  were  obtained  by  Adam  Aignel,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John.  He  was  followed  by  another  John,  son 
of  William  Aignel,  who  was  kinsman  and  next  heir  of  the  said 
John,  son  of  Adam,  and  he  died,  seized,  etc.  The  year  1361  is 
given  as  the  time  of  his  death,  and  also  John  his  son  (aged  8 
years  and  37  weeks).  It  would  thus  appear  that  this  line  also 
ended. 

The  foregoing  lands  obtained  by  Adam  Aignel  were  two  caru- 
cates,  one  virgate,  and  eleven  other  portions  consisting  of  one  of 
40  acres,  one  of  18,  one  of  15,  one  of  14,  one  of  10,  one  of  5,  two 
of  3,  one  of  2  acres  and  1  rood,  and  one  of  2  acres. 

According  to  one  authority,  twelve  carucates  made  a  hide» 
which  was  variously  estimated  at  from  60  to  100  acres,  and 
another  statement  is  that  a  carucate  was  about  100  acres.  The 
two  may  be  given  jointly  as  150  acres.  A  virgate  varied  from 
15  to  40  acres.  As  an  outside  estimate,  the  whole  acreage  was 
thus  only  282  acres  and  1  rood,  or  say  300  acres.  This  would 
only  class  them  as  yeomen. 
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In  Hereditary  Sheriffs^  in  a  pedigree  drawn  up  by  the  author, 
he  states  that  John,  son  of  William  Aignel,  married  Katherine, 
daughter  of  John  de  Chilteme  of  Rickmeresworth  (Rickmans- 
worth),  and  that  her  husband  had  parted  with  one  of  his  manors, 
Aigriels,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  eventually  with  the 
manor  place  of  Pentlai  to  Sir  Andrew  de  Bures.  Also  that  his 
wife  Katherine  de  Chilteme  brought  him  considerable  property. 
This,  however,  could  not  have  been  settled  on  him  or  his  son 
John,  for  she  married  as  her  second  husband  the  said  Sir  Andrew 
de  Bures,  by  whom  she  had  another  son,  Andrew.  She  was 
again  left  a  widow,  and  on  the  20th  April,  1376,  she  granted 
to  her  brother,  Henry  de  Chilteme,  all  her  right  in  lands  in 
Herts  and  Bucks  which  he  (she?)  had  received  from  the  said 
Henry,  which  had  belonged  formerly  to  her  father,  John  de 
Chilteme. 

In  Hereditary  Sheriffs^  her  son,  John  Aignel,  is  made  the 
"  supposed  Constable  of  Herts.*"  The  author  also  mentions  him 
as  John  Aygnell,  who,  as  he  gives  it,  "  was  infefted  into  what 
may  be  called  very  pretty  pickings  from  the  family  estates."*' 
We  have  shown  what  are  termed  "  family  estates,**  a  few  hundred 
acres  at  the  utmost  at  any  time. 

The  author  goes  on  to  state  in  regard  to  him,  "  On  reaching 
man's  estate,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  inherited  various 
lands  (a  few  acres  each,  as  we  have  shown,)  it  is  probable  that 
there  was  upon  them  no  manorial  residence,  and  that  these  were 
heavily  encumbered,  and,  on  his  stepfather's  death  in  1316,  the 
baronial  hall  (?)  of  Pentlai  or  Penley  passed,  as  a  matter  of  courae, 
to  his  brother  Andrew,  and  hd  was  only  an  inmate  on  sufferance. 
Realizing,  therefore,  what  he  could  from  such  lands  as  he  had, 
whether  arrangements  for  his  first  settlement  in  Galloway  had 
been  preconcerted  with  his  many  neighbours  who  had  connections 
there  or  not,  he  bid  a  long  adieu  to  his  Hertfordshire  haunts,  and 
rode  forth  in  search  of  adventure.*"  Such  is  the  woiding  of  the 
author"*s  passage  which  we  give  as  an  extract  remarkable  for  its 
romance.  It  was  subsequent  to  1365,  and  we  will  again  refer  to 
it.  Before,  however,  proceeding,  two  points  are  rather  inex- 
plicable. We  have  already  shown  that  Henry  de  Agnis,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  are  stated  to  have  perished  at  sea  in  1169 
(1170).     Thus  ended  those  in  Norfolk.     Next  in  connection  with 
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those  in  Hertfordshire,  m  we  have  mentioned,  John,  and  hi*  son 
John  (an  infant)  both  died  in  1361,  How,  tlierc»fot^,  could 
John,  younger,  have  arrived  at  maif^  vsbite  'f  Even  if  so,  he 
could  nut  Imve  Ijeeri  of  age  until  lie  wan  twentyone,  which  would 
be  in  the  year  1S78,  or,  take  the  age  at  that  period  at  eighteen, 
brings  it  to  1375.  This  we  state,  as  it  affects  another  error  in 
regard  to  Ireland. 

In  a  foot-note,  Cus&ans,  in  bis  llistoty  of  thrtfordshire^  states: — 
^'  The  name  in  ancient  documents  \%  spelled  in  a  %'ariely  of  ways 
-^Agnels,  Agnlii,  Agne»,  Augnells,  Agneu,  Aigtieanx,  Aigneaula, 
AigneaK  Agnell,  etc.  It  i«  from  this  Nornian  family  that  the 
prcfscnt  Sir  A.  Agnew  of  Ixx^inaw,  llaronet,  deduces  his  dcst-crit^ 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr,  Cus^m^j  did  not  test  this  in  a  more 
«itisfactory  manner,  which  is  nece.ssary  liefore  hi?i  conclusions  can 
be  admitted.  He  does  not  support  the  claim,  but  merely  states 
that  he  deduceM  his  descent  from  them,  which  leaves  it  open  to 
question.  As  we  liave  already  mentioned,  tiie  author  wm  in  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Ciissans,  From  the  other  authorities 
quoted,  the  author  and  liis  assistants  (he  had  several)  seem  to 
ha^e  spared  no  trouble,  but  not  in  a  perfect  way.  His  t>wn  four- 
teen years'  occupation  on  his  Wt  edition  gave  nmplu  lime  for 
close  in%cstigatioa,  ami  a  lucid  account  of  the  early  progenitors 
of  the  Agtiews  was  to  lie  expected.  All  that  appears  fails  to 
convey  that  the  Agnelia  in  England  were  forebears,  or  that  they 
were  of  importance  at  any  period.  We  consider  that  the  first  in 
Scotland  came  direct  from  France  ;  but  more  of  tliis  hereafter. 

The  deiicription  in  tlie  ilfnditar^  SftenjT^ot  the  supposed  pro- 
geui  tor's  journey  to  Scotland  corresponds  witli  otlier  statements 
in  the  lawt  vohimes.  We  will  repeat  it  "  A  few  stout  Knglish 
spearmen  in  his  train*  and  a  little  gold  in  his  pocket,  John 
AJgiiell,  bidding  a  long  adieu  to  the  Hertfoi-dshire  home  and  his 
half-brother  Andrew,  made  his  way  to  the  Scottish  capital.'^ 
There  m  so  much  M'  the  pithetic  in  this  information  that  it  amy 
seem  wnmg  to  rpic^tion  it.  This,  however,  must  be  done ;  and^ 
'  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  arc  strtmgly  of  opinion  that  the 
lii>t  ancestor  in  Galloway  had  nothing  to  do  with  Nortblkt  nor 
Hertfoi'dshirei  but  went  to  Scotland  in  the  retinue  of  one  of  tht 
Earls  of  Douglaii,  either  the  fourth  tjirl,  or  his  son*  One  after 
jinother   they  (the  Douglasies)  had  much    to   do    with    Fmnce* 
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Archibald,  fourth  Earl,  went  to  France  in  14^,  and  was  slain  at 
Vemueil  in  Normandy  in  1424.  His  only  son,  Archibald,  fifth 
Earl  of  Douglas,  was  in  France  with  the  Earl  of  Buchan  in  1420, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Beauge  in  1421.  He 
then  possessed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wigton.  In  fact,  the  Douglas 
history  has  only  to  be  studied  to  see  how  much  they  had  to  do 
with  France  and  Normandy.  We  never  could  understand  why 
the  surname  Aignels  should  have  been  transformed  into  Agnew 
by  those  in  Scotland  ;  but  if,  as  we  think,  the  first  of  them  was 
brought  over  from  France  or  Normandy,  in  the  retinue  of  one  of 
the  Douglas  family,  the  spelling  seems  clear,  as  Agneaux  and 
Aigneaux,  from  which  we  have  Agnew  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
Connection  with  the  leading  family  in  Normandy  is,  however, 
wanting.  There  is  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  either  tradition  or 
record.  That  they  were  offshoots  is  to  be  believed,  although  not 
traceable.  Our  experience  tells  us  what  confusion  sycophant 
writers  have  created  in  family  histories  by  trying  to  gratify 
their  employers,  and  we  will  hereafter  show  how  one  writer 
after  another  has  accepted  the  Agnew  history  without  personal 
investigation. 

We  have  next  to  take  up  their  imaginary  early  position  in 
Ireland.  In  Vol.  II.,  second  edition,  of  the  Hereditary  Shenffs^ 
it  is  stated  that  Henry  Agneli,  alias  Agnes  or  Anews,  in  1196, 
was  a  rebel  to  King  Richard  I.,  and  that  the  King  seized  all  his 
lands.  We  can  find  nothing  to  bear  this  out.  There  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  revolt  against  King  Richard,  but  in  1191 
England  suffered  under  the  oppressive  administration  of  William, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the  realm  during 
the  King's  absence  in  Palestine,  and  who  deprived  both  clergy 
and  laity  of  their  churches,  lands,  and  possessions,  with  which  he 
enriched  his  own  relations  and  dependents.  Now,  the  Henry 
Agnelis  with  other  aliases  above  referred  to,  is  the  supposed  son 
of  Henry  who  was  drowned  with  his  wife  and  children  in  1170. 
We  have  already  dealt  with  this  under  the  Radenhall,  Norfolk, 
portion  of  this  history,  showing  how  incredible  it  is.  It  is  tried 
to  be  made  out  that  William  de  Courcy  was  a  comrade  of  the 
drowned  Henry  Agnelis  (or,  as  given  by  the  author,  Henry 
Agneux,  and  that  this  other  Henry  de  Agnelis  being  his  son> 
from  the  intimacy  which  existed  betiyeen  their  fathers,  he  accom- 
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panied  John,  son  of  William  de  Courcv.  to  Irelmid.  VVcr  will 
repeat  what  is  already  given  by  u^^  as  s^tated  by  the  author,  in 
rcganl  to  the  Henry  called  the  son  of  the  drowne*!  man  with  ht« 
wife  and  rhUdrfn,  He  says,  '*  In  due  time  he  married,  our 
knowletlge  being  derived  from  the  rather  startling  rwonl  that  his 
lands  were  seized — ^he  being  a  rebel  to  King  Richard— reserving, 
however,  to  the  I^ady  Mabel,  his  wift,  her  dower.  This  forfeiture, 
&i  to  ib  date  and  Httendant  circum^tanct^s,  certainly  iit*i  into, 
if  it  does  not  actually  sulistantiate,  the  IThter  tradition  that 
Henry  de  Agnenx  acconipanied  Sir  Joluj  de  Courev^  the  son 
of  his  father's  comrade,  William  de  Courcy,  in  his  conquest  of 
that  province,'"  In  support  of  the  foregoing,  the  author  gives 
ua  as  historical  facts ^ — first.  The  intimate  eomiection  l)etwx»en  the 
families*  of  de  Courcy  and  Agneau  ;  s^econdly,  The  assfXMation  of 
the  fathers  of  de  Courcy  and  Agnew  as  fellow -Tuendjers  of  the 
royal  household;  thirdly,  The  further  fact  of  Henry  de  Agiiew 
being  dwlared  rebel,  and  his  manor  in  Norfolk  forfeitetl  to  the 
Croxvn  at  the  \'ery  time  that  Henry  de  Courcy  wa.^  impri^^oned, 
and  also  declared  a  I'ebel,  for  high-handed  proceerling^i  in  ITster, 
These  statements  convey  much,  and  vvoiild  support  much,  could 
they  be  veiitied  in  some  form  or  other,  but  they  are  foimd  by  us 
to  be  badlj-eons  true  ted  romance.  An  intimate  connection  is  not 
to  lie  found,  and  the  association  of  their  fathers  is  not  to  be 
tracefl.  In  the  first  place,  the  de  Courcys  were  settled  in  Somer- 
setshire, holding  other  lands  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Agnelis  were 
in  Norfolk  at  tluit  period,  the  distance  iK^twceii  being  cons  id  arable* 
It  is  al«o  not  to  Ix'  found  stilted  that  NVilliam  de  Courcy  went 
with  King  Henry  IL  to  Normandy  and  France,  He  wa^t  dapifer 
(that  iw,  disli- bearer),  and  by  another  aeeount  steward*  to  the 
King,  hut  in  eitlicr  of  these  offiees,  or  lK>th  combined,  his  service* 
were  only  iXHpiircsl  when  the  King  was  in  England.  Henry  de 
Agnelb  having  been  a  comrade,  is  a  mere  stretch  of  imagination* 
Again,  the  forfeitui'e  of  Radenhall  in  Norfolk  (a  small  hold- 
ing, as  we  have  a  1  ready  showri)  for  the  cause  aseiibt^d,  \^  mere 
fancy.  The  extraordiimry  point,  however^  is  that  the  confused 
account  to  which  we  have  referred,  appjai"^  under  the  headings 
**  The  Agnews  in  Ireland^ — a*0,  lii65,"  and  the  chapter  (X.) 
commences  with  the  start  (supposed)  of  John  Aignell  from  Hert* 
fordshire  on  bis  way  to  the  Scottish  capital^  and  his  settlement  at 
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Lochnaw,  as  the  first  Agnew  in  Scotland.  We  have  abeady 
given  an  extract  of  this  remarkable  event.  Another  point  of 
importance  is  the  false  estimate  of  the  positions  of  the  Angelis 
family  as  given,  which  may  be  understood  when  they  are  classed 
with  the  de  Courcys,  a  historical  family  of  ancient  and  high 
standing,  with  large  possessions. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  also  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  author  was  mistaken  in  stating  that  William  de 
Courcy  (who  died  in  1171)  was  in  attendance  on  King  Henry  II. 
in  Normandy,  etc.  His  son  John  served  there.  Again,  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  in  a.d.  1172,  and  not  until  1177  was  Sir 
John  sent  to  that  country.  If,  according  to  the  author,  the  often 
mentioned  Henry  Angelis  (although  his  children  were  drowned) 
had  left  a  son  in  France  or  England,  he  would  only  be  a  child  in 
1170  ;  therefore,  how  could  he  be  old  enough  to  bear  arms,  and 
to  go  to  Ireland  in  1177  ? 

The  author  states,  in  regard  to  the  supposed  Agnew  Irish 
settlement,  "  All  this  rests  entirely  upon  tradition,  and  is 
incapable  of  proof,  no  Irish  charters  or  State  papers  of  the  date 
having  been  preserved.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  early 
notices  of  the  matter,  and  the  traditions  connecting  the  family 
with  Lame  are  so  strong  and  definite  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
that  we  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  Scotch,  English, 
and  Irish,  it  is  assumed  as  notorious  that  the  Agnews  had  held 
Irish  land  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  also  that  the  first 
Agnew  of  Lochnaw  passed  by  way  of  Ireland  to  the  Scottish 
coast.*"  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  earliest  Scottish 
genealogists,  writes — "  Agnew.  The  chief  is  Agnew  of  Lochnaw, 
whose  predecessoi-s  came  from  Ireland,  Reg.  Davidus  2do,  being 
a  son  of  ye  Lord  Agneus,  alias  Lord  of  Larne.  There  he  gott 
the  keeping  of  the  Kings  Castell  of  Lochnaw,  and  was  made 
Heritable  Constable  yrof.""  The  foregoing  is  a  good  specimen  of 
some  of  the  erroneous  information  handed  down  as  family  history. 
We  shall  show  that  the  Agnews  had  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland 
until  about  the  17th  century.  As  for  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  he 
seems  to  have  had  implicit  confidence  in  what  was  conveyed  to 
him,  no  doubt  from  the  then  Sheriff.  From  being  Sherifis  of 
Wigtonshire,  the  Agnews  were  necessarily  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  authorities  in  Edinburgh,  and  thereby  acquainted 
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with  those  in  power.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  holding  a  pro- 
minent position  as  Lord  Advocate,  to  which  position  he  was 
Jkppoiiitcd  in  167T  Galloway  in  his  time  was  akin  to  a  terra 
invoifrdla  in  Scotland,  and  the  Sheriff'  would  liave  full  st!ope  in 
making  out  any  account  as  regarded  his  family  history  for  Sir 
Mackenzie's  information,  without  fear  of  contradiction.  As  to 
the  term  J  "  lieyond  the  memory  of  man,"'  having  been  used>  we 
may  state  that,  according  to  our  experience,  it  is  found  as  a  sub- 
terfuge to  escape  investigation,  and  cloak  what  was  open  to 
question.  It  is  of  no  value.  The  other  authorities  quoted  are 
merely  from  the  writings  of  men  in  modern  times,  who  evidently 
knew  nothing  beyond  what  wwa  conveyed  to  them  by  the  Sheriftij, 
or  copied  by  one  another.  Nisbet,  in  his  book  on  Ihraidri^^ 
repeats  what  Sir  George  Mackeni^ie  wrote,  followed  by  Chambers 
in  £JmiH€Ht  Scotsmen^  Andei'son  m  his  ScotiiiJi  A  a  tick's  and 
Play  fair  in  his  Bnlinh  Fufniii/  Anttqititte^^  who  gives  a  more 
elaborate  account,  embracing  Normandy,  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  all  of  which  we  have  gone  into  already,  with  results 
not  of  confirmation.  It  is  prolmble  that  Flay  fair  obtained  his 
information  from  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Andrew,  who  died  in 
1891,  as  he  was  a  subscriber  to  Playfair^s  works.  Camden^  in  his 
Britunuia  (Hi^it  published  in  158(),  with  various  editioui^  since 
then)  gives  a  short  account  of  Scotland,  and  a  brief  notice  of 
Galloway y  in  which  he  states,  "  over  which  Agnew  of  the  Isle  (ex 
Insula)  presides/'  This  ignores  all  about  descent  from  the 
Aignels  in  Enghintl,  and  gtws  dircni-t  to  those  with  the  surname  of 
Agneaux  in  Normautly.  Canulen  pi-eviou-sly^  and  those  who 
brought  out  fresh  editions  of  his  work,  could  only  have  got  the 
information  from  the  Agnews  of  Loclmaw,  and  it  shows  that 
nothing  positive  us  to  their  origin  and  descent  wa^i  then  known  to 
them,  which  supports  our  belief  and  statement  that  the  first  of 
the  name  in  Galloway  came  dii'ect  from  Normandy  or  France,  and  - 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Douglas  family. 

Another  omission  of  the  author  is  not  having  mentioned  what 
he  personally  i^onveyed  to  us,  that  he  had  had  Dr.  Heeves,  the 
Irish  scholar,  on  a  visit  at  Lochnaw,  who  told  him  that  the  state- 
ment of  his  ances tot's  having  held  possessions,  and  been  Lords  of 
Lame,  was  altogether  erroneous.  We  have  already  given  thisj 
and  causing  him  in  consecjucnce  to  say  to  us,  ^^  I  begin  to  think 
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we  must  have  come  to  Scotland  with  Baliol,'"  which  was  again 
changing  ground,  and  making  known  how  weak  the  whole  of  the 
information  in  regard  to  the  Agnew  history  really  was.  It  roused 
us,  and  then  we  began  an  investigation  for  our  own  satisfaction. 
Dr.  Reeves  (then  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Down)  was  well  known  as  an  authority.  That  he  erred  at  times 
(like  others)  was  to  be  expected,  for  the  subjects  he  dealt  with 
were,  and  are,  intricate,  but  in  this  case  he  was  correct. 

While  omitting  to  mention  Dr.  Reeves'*  opinion,  the  author 
gives  us  the  following  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Classen  Porter — 
"  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  first  immigration  of  the 
Agnews  into  Antrim  took  place  on  the  settlement  there  of  King^ 
James"*s  Scottish  colonists.  They  had  been  in  Antrim  centuries 
before,  and  during  all  that  time  had  retained  their  connection  by 
property  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Lame,  although  on  the  re- 
distribution by  King  James  among  the  Chichesters,  MacDonnells, 
and  other  families,  the  Agnews  of  Larne  were  obliged  for  the 
first  time  to  hold  as  tenants  under  the  Earl  of  Antrim  the  lands 
which  their  Norman  forefathers  had  won  by  the  sword.*" 

The  author  informs  us  that  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Reeves  to  know 
his  opinion  as  to  its  weight,  the  dean'*s  reply  was,  "  Mr.  Classen 
Porter  is  a  good  and  reliable  antiquary.^^  This  very  guarded 
reply  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  admitting  Mr.  Porter's 
statement.  He  either  did  not  or  would  not  mark  the  distinction 
between  an  antiquary  and  historian,  and  a  genealogist.  Dr.^ 
Reeves'  polite  adroitness  is  good,  but  a  candid  answer  should 
have  been  given,  for  at  Lochnaw  he  in  distinct  form  said  that 
the  Agnews  having  been  settled  in  Ireland,  and  Lords  of  Lame, 
was  entirely  erroneous,  and  could  never  have  been.  Dr.  Reeves 
was  believed,  he  was  so  explicit.  This  he  in  person  communicated 
to  us,  and  ended  by  saying,  "  I  begin  to  think  we  must  have 
come  to  Scotland  with  Baliol.*"  Mr.  Classen  Porter's  statement 
should  have  been  challenged,  for  it  is  proof  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  subject. 

It  was  necessary  to  follow  out  the  case  in  point,  and  from  one 
Source,  viz.,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  Librarian,  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  author  of  J  he  MaahnelU^  EarU  of  A  utrim^  llie  Planta- 
tion of  UUter,  etc.  ;  the  following  letter  was  received  by  us  : — 
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"  Decenilier  ^4tli,  1878, 
'-  Mr  Deah  Sie, 

**  I  have  examint-'d  a  very  copious  calendar  of  State 
Papers  referring  to  rieland  of  the  veign  of  Kli/ai)eth,  and  not  a 
HJothers  son  of  the  AffnewM  h  to  Ije  found  therein. 

"  I  have  also  examined  the  printed  llolls^  Jaine.s  I.,  and  with 
the  same  result  I  do  not  think  that  they  ever  got  any  grant* 
fioin  the  Crown  fn  Ireland*  They  must  have  got  their  grant  nf 
the  hinds  af  Kilwanghter,  near  Larne,  from  the  Earl  of  Antiini 
towaj-ds  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  or  early  in  the  eighteen Ui 
century, 

'*  The  first  granted  here,  I  Ijelieve,  was  j^imply  a  f^eotti^sh 
immigrant  who  eame  with  some  Hight  of  Scotch  to  this  conAt^ 
where  originally  as  0*Gneivcs,  his  ancestors  had  dwelt  genera* 
tioiis  befoi-e. 

**  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)         "Geo.   Hill.'' 

\\\^  will  cxpiaiii  the  origin  of  the  (JGnieves  hereafter*  The 
author'^  elomng  {.lasamges  in  regard  to  their  imaginary  Irish  settlc- 
ment^and  the  presumption  that  Henrv  de  Angelic  (gi^^H  hy  him 
an  Agneau)  wan  one  uf  the  Norman  knighb<  who  joined  King 
Henry  IL  at  Milfoid  Haven  in  llTl*  in  ttie  expt*<lition  to  eonquer 
Ireland  I  are  vs  ild  when  dates  are  followed.  As  we  have  alrefuly 
ol>scrved,  he  aUo  couples  him  with  Sir  John  de  C'ourey  in  his 
mlvanee  into  Ulster.  He  states^  '*  When  the  whole  provintx?  sub- 
mitted to  this  handful  of  adventurers.^  He  adds  tliat,  createtl 
Karl  of  Ulster,  and  "''acting  as  Lord  l*aramount  he  granted 
.  .  .  and  to  D'Agneau  he  allotted  the  lordship  of  Ijirne,  a 
|mrt  of  which  was  enjoyed  by  his  dcseendants  until  the  l>eginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,^  We  have  idrcady  shown  how  un- 
tenable was  and  is  the  idea  that  Larne  xvns  ever  possessed  by  the 
Agnews. 

We  must  niiw  return  to  the  (TGncives,  for  the  confusion  has 
arii^en  from  their  histi>ry  having  been  confounded  with  that  of 
tJie  Agnews,  and  it  will  l>e  necessary  to  give  as  we  go  along  ^omv 
acvinmi  of  the  origin  and  the  position  of  the  OXineives  in 
Antrim.  They  were  not  connected  with  Ireland  until  the  four- 
teeenth  century.  The  confusion  in  this  case  is  somewhat  similar 
to  timt  of  the  GurfUins  and  the  Gordons.  The  writers  of  family 
htHtories  jumbled  the  two  into  one,  and  that  of  the  Gurdons  was 
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assumed  by  the  Gordons.  We  fully  exposed  this  in  our  first 
edition  of  this  work,  under  Kenmure,  parish  of  Kello,  Vol.  IV.^ 
page  39,  etc.,  and  which  will  re-appear  in  this  edition. 

We  have  in  the  Gordon  case  an  excellent  example  of  the  way 
in  which  family  histories  in  too  many  instances  have  been  con- 
cocted. It  is  that  a  nameless  foreigner,  Anglo-Norman,  or 
Fleming,  or  other  origin,  having  obtained  the  lands  of  Gordon  in 
Berwickshire,  from  which  he,  or  his  descendants,  got  or  took  their 
surname,  and  having  risen  in  position,  and  an  ancient  history 
being  considered  necessary,  it  was  furnished  probably  by  one  of 
those  sycophant  professional  writers  who  have  done  so  much 
mischief,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  employers.  In 
addition  to  the  wildest  statements  to  connect  them  with  remote 
times,  the  history  of  the  Gurdons,  an  ancient  family  in  the  south 
of  England,  was  also  assumed,  although  quite  distinct.  We 
would  advise  our  readers  to  peruse  the  Gordon  history  as  given 
by  us. 

That  incidents  in  the  0''Gneive  history  have  been  utilised  and 
applied  to  the  Agnews  of  Lochnaw,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  A 
good  deal  has  been  attached  by  them  to  a  hill  called  "  Agnews,'^ 
yet  without  anything  to  show  why  so  named,  and  therefore 
claimed  by  the  Lochnaw  Agnews  as  a  testimony  in  support  of 
their  supposed  position  of  having  been  Lords  of  Lame.  The 
mixed  breeds  in  Ireland  have  been  at  the  root  of  the  many  mis- 
conceptions and  errors  in  the  history  of  that  country,  and  which 
has  extended  to  Galloway  from  the  same  cause.  The  CGneiveSy 
however,  are  not  to  be  put  aside,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  name  of  the  said  hill  was  taken  from,  or  given  by  them. 
They  were  located  in  that  part  of  Ulster,  and  the  first  of  them  is 
stated  to  have  been  Eoin  MacDonnell,  brother  of  JEneas  Oge  of 
Isla.  According  to  (THart,  this  Eoin  became  sumamed  Gniom- 
hach  ('*  gniomh,"'  Irish),  and  was  the  ancestor  of  MacGniom- 
haighe.  Anglicised  MacGneive,  CGneive,  Agnue  and  Agnew. 

The  connection  of  the  Macdonnells  of  Isla  with  Antrim,  arose 
from  John  Mor  of  that  family  having  married  in  1309,  Margery,, 
the  only  child  of  Owen  MacBisset,  and  La  we,  daughter  of  Hugh 
CNeill.  With  this  marriage  seven  lordships  (so  styled)  of  the 
Glynns  (woods)  in  Antrim  passed  to  the  Macdonnells  of  Isla, 
Their  connection,  however,  with  Antrim  as  residents,  was  not 
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until  the  fifta-Mitli  century,  about  Ihti  saoie  titne  that  the  Agiiews 
settlwl  in  Galloway. 

In  Htn^fditarii  Shf riffs  (1891)  it  is  stated, '' It  may  be  men- 
tioneil  in  €*annectiori  with  the  luiiijc  of  Agnew  in  Leland,  that 
the  Hornaine  was  as!«unietl  by  a  considerable  s^ept  of  C*eltic  oii^in, 
the  Of^nieves  or  (Vgneve^s,  These  have  no  coiiniH'tian  witli 
dcscenrlrtiiU'of  the  Norman  Agneans^  wlm  all  lx*canie  I'lHitestant^, 
whet^as  tlie  O'Gneives  are  CathQlicH.""  Tliin  in  a  curious  state- 
ment and  di^indion,  for  many  of  the  trGneives  known  a« 
Agnew  are  Presbyterians,  lK>th  in  Galloway  and  Ulster,  l*erhap!* 
the  author  Inbourei)  under  tlie  t»ame  mistake  as  that  gmnl  man 
Sir  Robert  Ingli^,  llart,,  iMJ\  for  Oxford^  viz.,  that  rreabyterians 
were  not  Protestants*^  Not  only  ^^*  hot  he  misuses  the  term 
Catholie^  leading  out  the  word  Roinan^  which  no  doubt  lie 
intended  to  eonvey. 

He  fiu*ther  mentions  that  "  the  0*Gnive^  were  tite  Imrds  of  the 
minor  branch  of  the  Clanneboy  (rNcill;^,  and  had  their  residcnt*e 
on  a  roek  near  Ballygelly  on  the  Antrim  seaboanh^  "Hie 
O'Gnive  of  his  day  appearing  in  his  State  dre^**  attmcted  nnich 
attention  at  the  court  of  Queen  Kli/iibeth*  His  descendants 
calletl  themselves  Agnews.^  The  foregoing  statement's  are 
en'oneous  in  several  particulars,  ITie  ^laedannelU  had  a  gi'cat 
deal  of  Norse  bloody  and  were  thus  of  kinshif)  with  those  who 
went  to  and  settled  in  Nurmandy>and  bet*anie  knowj»  as  N<>rmans» 
which  lineage  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  boaiting  with  many* 
Thev  were  not  a  pure  Celtic  sept.  Again,  a^  we  have  already 
shown^  the  distinction  of  religion  has  no  point.  To  a  eonsidcr- 
ahle  extent  the  Macdonnells  on  the  West  coast  of  Scotland  re- 
maineth  and  to  some  extent  remain  Hotnan  Catholia**  We 
have  further  to  add  that  the  O^Gneives  are  not  found  mentioned 
an  the  hereditarv  hards  to  the  O'Neills  ot  Clanaliov,  but  only 
that  Fearflatha  (XGueivc  was  Ollamb  (bard)  to  the  then  owner 


♦W6  were  toH  this  Vjy  tbe  Rev,  Dr.  Mncf»rl«iiie^  ttniiiiter  of  Duddiog* 
itoa  pariflhi  near  EdUnbuTglif  wliu  died  when  Miiiieriitur  uf  tha  Generml 
Aaaeinbljr.  He  waa  one  of  n  di^pntntion  t(>  l^mdan  In  regard  to  the  Kllovr- 
«nqe  to  tainisteri  in  the  Coltmiea*  when  it  hippened.  Sir  Robert  toek  m 
daj  to  find  out  hii  errtir^  and  then  tritb  ejuneitneai  he  supported  the 
claim  of  the  Chnrch  of  Seotland^  which  the  dergj  obtaiaed  as  a  right* 
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of  Clanaboy  about  1556.  The  statement  of  the  bard  appearing 
in  his  State  dress  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  would 
have  thought  scarcely  suited  for  repetition  by  the  author,  whose 
appreciation  of  tradition  was  not  what  it  should  have  been, 
unless  when  connected  with  his  own  family  history. 

The  Clanaboy  O'Neills  were  only  a  minor  branch  of  the  family, 
first  known  by  the  name  of  O'Neill  about  a.d.  914,  who  rose 
gradually  in  power  through  intrigue  and  treachery,  and  aided  in 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ulster,  which  was 
finally  accomplished  in  a.d.  1099. 

That  the  Agnews  of  Lochnaw  were  Lords  of  Larne,  with 
large  possessions  from  a.d.  1178  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  found  to  have  no  basis  in  any  form.  Not 
a  vestige  of  truth  supported  by  tradition,  or  in  any  way  to  bear 
investigation  is  to  be  found.  Even  in  later  times  there  is  no 
information  to  be  learned  frtim  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  recoixls 
(1608  to  1620)  that  an  Agnew  had  any  lands,  and  what  was  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  whose  letter  on  the  subject  we 
have  given,  is  fully  borne  out. 

The  correspondence  supplied  (a.d.  1650-1659)  in  the  second 
edition  of  Hereditary  Sheriffn^  p.  42,  Vol.  XL,  also  (unwittingly) 
confirms  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill's  statement  that  the  lands  they 
obtained  were  held  from  the*  Macdonnells,  Earls  of  Antrim. 
Their  acquisition  was  thus  of  a  modern  date. 

The  author  heads  chapter  xx.  in  his  new  edition  as  "  Lands  of 
Larne  and  Kilwaughter,"*"  but  he  omits  to  give  the  acreage.  He 
presents  a  description  of  a  residential  castle  on  the  Kilwaughter 
estate,  but  it  is  a  weakness  common  in  Ireland  to  call  ordinary 
residences  castles.  The  said  estate  has  been  largely  increased  in 
size  by  fresh  additions,  and  in  1876  had  expanded  to  9,770  acres, 
with  a  rental  of  ^£^5,845.  The  Earl  of  Antrim,  from  whose 
ancestors  the  lands  were  obtained,  has  on  the  other  hand  de- 
creased in  importance,  being  in  possevSsion  in  the  same  year  (1876) 
of  only  34,292  acres,  estimated  as  worth  1^0,837  yearly.  The 
total  acreage  of  the  County  being  691,910,  valued  at  <f  1,015,287 
a  year,  the  changed  position  of  the  Agnews,  patrons  in  Ulster  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  apparent. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  Scottish  portion  of  the  Agnew 
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hiMtory,  which  under  chapter  xi,  has  a  heading,  "The  King's 
l!astle  of  I^hnaw,  a.d.  1365  to  1366." 

We  are  told  by  the  author  that  in  some  way  or  other  AigncU 
reached  the  Scottish  court,  and  **  then  he  gott  the  Keeping  of 
the  Castell  of  Lochnaw,"*^  Again»  he  states,  ^'  King  David's 
CaiiUe  of  LfK'hnaw*  w««i  without  a  Keeper,  and  young  Agnew 
seemed  exactly  suited  for  the  place.  Forthwith  his  ConimiWon 
m  Coti.^ table  was  made  out,  and  w  ith  liis  charter  of  Ci'owti  lands 
in  his  pocketi  his  Hertfordshire  jeonien  at  his  back«  he  set  out 
to  take  po^seiisiorh'*  ^Ve  are  sorry  to  interfere  with  this  passage, 
and  to  j^iy  that  the  ideal  alone  exists.  There  is  tnoch  more  of 
the  same  class,  for  which  we  have  not  space.  It  is  to  lie  regretted 
that  so  much  romance  abounds  in  Ihreditarif  SheriJ^s.  In  the 
first  edition  the  account  is  widely  difterent  It  is — **TheI^rd 
4$(  Lanie  (Agnew)  was  so  seriously  compromised  with  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  late  struggle  (in  Ulster)  that  we  are  not  sur* 
prised  to  read  that  his  son  and  heir  appeared  at  the  Scottish 
<Hjnrt  immediately  after  his  old  couutiandiug  oflicer  (Randolph, 
Earl  of  Moray,  who  Imd  been  E<lwai\l  Brucf?'H  pritHnpal  lieuteiiaid) 
wa.s  chosen  Regent.  Young  Agnew  met,  a*  might  have  l>een 
expected,  with  a  kind  reception  frt)ni  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and 
when  the  Hegent  made  a  prt>gress  through  Galloway  in  1 330,  he 
ap|Jears  to  have  lieeii  accompanied  by  his  young  protege,  on 
whicli  oceasiion  Randolph  held  a  grand  *  Justice  Aire'  at  the  town 
of  Wigton,  where  Aleitander  Bruce  as  Lord  of  Galloway  was 
present. 

'*  The  ottice  of  Constable  of  l^iochnaw  wa**  then  in  the  gift  of 
Alexander  Uruce  (Edward  Bruce'ii  natural  son),  and  he  being  well 
pleaded  to  retain  the  *kervices  of  a  young  soldier  whom  he  had 
kno^ n  for  Ihret*  years  in  his  fathers  camp,  cauawl  the  Lord  of 
Larue  to  be  itisbilled  forthwith  in  the  Keeping  of  this  Cits  tie  with 
the  ijosses^ion  of  the  neighbouring  lands.** 

We  ha^e  thus  given  the  two  ffloHe^  as  related  from  a  fertile 
brain,  and  a  facile  pen*  so  dangerous  for  history- 

Agaiu,  chapter  vii.  commences  with — ^**Iii  the  preetduig 
chapter  we  have  given  the  hijitorical  and  ssimple  story  of  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Agnews  at  Lochnaw ,  a.^s  far  as  it  can  l>e  gathered 
from  the  historical  and  authentic  recordis ;  but  we  may  be  doing 
an  injusticf*  to  the  young  I^rd  of  LRme,  in  not  adopting  the 
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traditionary  account,  as  iiilly  believed  by  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
according  to  which  he  took  a  much  bolder  course  to  obtain 
a  footing  in  Scotland.""  In  regard  to  this,  we  must  refer  to  the 
history  as  traced  by  us,  which  proves  that  there  is  not  a  vestigie 
of  anything  sound  to  support  the  wanderings.  We  have  already 
shoMm  that  the  Agnews  never  were  Lords  of  Lame,  and  never 
served  under  Edward  Bruce.  The  foregoing  stories  we  have  giveni 
are,  therefore,  good  examples  of  how  history  has  been,  and  still 
is,  written. 

The  author  goes  on  to  state — **  In  the  oldest  description  of  the 
shire  extant,  Lochnaw  is  described  as  a  lake,  '  belonging  to  the 
SheriflF  of  Wigton,  wherein  ye  kings  of  old  had  a  house."*  **  We 
think  it  might  have  been  added  that  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment was  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  and  David  Dunbar  of  Baldon^s 
description.  It  was  previous  to  1664,  and  the  passage  is — **  The 
Lough  of  Lochnaw,  wherein  the  kings  of  old  had  ane  house. 
Near  to  it  standi  the  house  of  Lochnaw,  the  residence  of  the 
Heritable  SheriflF  of  Wigtoun.''  Our  author  (1891)  adds,  "  Many 
place-names  in  its  neighbourhood  are  suggestive  of  royal  resi- 
dence.*' His  knowledge,  however,  of  general  Galloway  history 
was  very  defective,  and  he  gives  no  particulars.  After  investiga- 
tion, we  are  satisfied  that  Lochnaw  never  was  a  royal  residence. 
It  is  opposed  to  sound  history,  and  the  statement  evidently 
emanated  from  the  Agnews,  the  new  proprietors.  At  page  17  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Hereditary  Sheriffs^  the  author  had  the 
temerity  to  state  that,  in  1296,  "Lochnaw,  Cruggleton,  and 
Wigton,  were  committed  by  King  Edward  I.  to  the  custody  of 
Hugh  de  Percy,^  whereas  Lochnaw  is  not  mentioned.  The 
castles  committed  to  his  charge  on  the  8th  September  of  that 
year  were — "  Botel,  Wygton,  and  Cruggleton.'*"'  In  the  following 
year  King  Edward  appointed  John  de  Hodleston,  keeper  of  the 
castles  of  "  Ayr,  Wigton,  Cruggleton,  and  Buittle,  and  governor 
of  Ayr  and  Galloway."*'  Lochnaw,  as  of  no  importance,  is  not 
once  referred  to  in  any  way.  The  author  omitted  most  of  this 
information  in  his  first,  and  has  left  all  of  it  out  in  his  second 
edition. 

Wigton  has  been  termed  a  royal  castle,  but  with  nothing 
known  to  support  the  statement.     Of  the  other  castles  of  im- 
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port^tnce  in   Galloway,   no  such   appellation   ha^   been   banded 
dawn. 

IxK'hnaw  never  could  have  been  of  any  importance,  and  pro- 
tiably  wa?^  erec  ted  by  the  Nonsemcn.  In  the  Hrst  edition,  it  was 
stat^  to  have  been  built  in  the  twelftli  century*  This*,  we  find^ 
was  altogether  &urniiset  The  places  near  to^  and  arotind*  have 
NoiTse  names  to  a  considerable  extent.  To  impart  importance, 
the  term  **  Constable "  woa  attached  to,  or  assumed  by,  the 
the  keepers  J  alia§  owners,  from  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  stated 
as  having  been  &o  held  by  William  Douglas  of  I^eswalt,  but  no 
autttority  or  due  to  support  this  can  be  traced  ;  and,  as  a  small 
tet*jj,  or  tower,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  ^uch  an  office  to  be 
attached  would  have  been  unwari-anted,  Lochnaw,  from  being 
of  no  in)portance,  was  only  brought  under  notice  by  the  pro- 
sperity of  tlie  Agnews. 

Under  clmpter  xii.,  with  the  heading— "  The  Dooglag  at  Loch- 
naw — A.n.  lilfiCi  to  14^4r  we  have  some  f^tmnge  information 
given,  viz,—'*  From  the  appointment  of  the  Agnewn  to  the  keep* 
ing  of  Lioehnaw  by  David  II.  to  their  restoration  (after  having 
been  ousted  by  Earl  Douglas)  by  .lames  I.,  a  hiatu.^  occui**  in 
family  i^cui^i**  as  to  the  dates  of  the  sueces^ion!^  and  niarriages  of 
three  gcfijerations.'^  He  baa  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  tlxat  the 
Douglas  family  had  no  power  in  W^igtonshire  until  the  8th 
Febniary^  IJJTS,  when  the  lordship  waw  transferred  by  lliomas 
Hem  ing.  Earl  of  VV^iglon.  by  chart*?r  of  that  date.  In  one  part 
(p.  106*  \oL  I.)  we  am  told  that  an  Aygnell,  or  Agnew^  was 
given  a  share  of  Crown  lands  untenanted  in  the  Uhinn!»,  with  the 
keeping  of  the  castle  of  Ix)chnaw,  Elsewhei-e  (p,  iiUi)  he  men- 
tions that  in  1M5,  John  Aignell  niched  the  Scottish  court* 
and  wan  appointed  keeper  of  Lochnaw  by  David  IL  In  his  o inn 
woixls^  "*  King  David  IL,  on  his  return  from  captivity,  had  been 
prevented  from  taking  st^ps  for  qnieting  Galloway  by  disturb- 
ances elsewhere,  and  it  was  not  imti!  li^*i  that  he  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  attempt  a  setllement  of  the  turbulent  districts 
of  the  wrt^L  ITicre  his  castle  of  Lochnaw  wai*  without  a  kee{>er, 
and  young  Agncw  arriving  opportunely,  seemed  exactly  suited 
for  the  phire.  Forthwith  his  commi?»sion  im  Constable  was  made 
out,  and.^  with  hi^  charter  of  Crown  lands  in  his  pocket,  hi» 
HcrtfonIf*hire  yeomen  at  his  back|  he  set  out  to  take  possession, ** 
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We  already  gave  the  latter  portion,  but  really,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  said  castle  was  only  a  tower  or  keep,  and  at  the 
time  in  a  ruinous  state  when  the  Agnews  did  get  possession  about 
a  cetitury  afterwards,  it  astounds  us  how  such  random  history 
could  be  written,  caused,  we  fear,  from  exaggerated  ideas  of 
family  importance. 

That  King  David  II.  knew  anything  about  the  said,  or 
supposed,  Aignell,  or  about  Lochnaw,  is  not  to  be  credited.  The 
account  is  full  of  contradictions.  That  the  said  AignelPs  de- 
scendants, as  Agnews,  were  driven  from  Lochnaw  by  the 
Douglases,  and  retired  to  their  lordship  of  Larne,  is  equally 
untenable.  Fiction  throughout,  in  regard  to  their  early  history, 
abounds.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  what  their  supposed  settle- 
ment in  Ireland  is  worth,  and  that  the  author'*s  faith  as  to  the 
statements  made  was  much  shaken.  Still  he  was  reluctant  to 
abandon  the  importance  which  he  considered  it  imparted,  and  he 
clung  to  it  in  a  subdued  form,  and  states  concerning  their  sup- 
posed eviction  from  Lochnaw,  "  though  we  believe  that  their 
journey  was  much  shorter,  whether  by  land  or  water,  and  merely 
across  to  their  lands  of  Croach.'"  In  this  last  idea  he  again 
stumbles,  for  Croach  (now  called  Lochryan)  having  then  belonged 
to  the  Agnews,  is  ideal,  like  so  much  else  of  their  history.  Even 
if  otherwise,  to  have  turned  its  occupation  into  an  exodus  across 
the  Irish  Channel,  would  have  been  rather  flagrant,  for  across  the 
loch  at  that  point  is  not  over  two-and-a-half  miles,  in  all  from 
lochnaw  not  over  three-and-a-half  miles,  and  if  round  by  Stran- 
raer about  nine  miles. 

In  chapter  xiii.,  headed  "  The  Duchess  of  Touraine,  a.d.  1424 
to  1440,""  we  really  come  to  the  first  of  the  Agnew  history  in 
Scotland.  She  was  the  Princess  Margaret,  sister  to  King  James 
First.  Her  husband,  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Douglas  and 
I^rd  of  Galloway,  went  to  France  in  1423,  and  joined  the  army 
of  King  Charles  VII.  against  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
v..  King  of  England.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Touraine,  etc., 
and  in  the  Battle  of  Vernweil,  he  was  slain  on  the  17th  August, 
1424.  By  his  will  the  superiority  of  Galloway  was  left  to  his 
widow  who  resided  at  Threave,  parish  of  Balmaghie.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned  elsewhei-e,  her  only  son  Archibald,  who 
became  fifth  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  in  France  with  the  Earl  of 
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Buchan  in  liSO,  and  distinguished  litm^If  at  the  Battle  of 
Bcnuge  in  14SL  He  then  possessed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wigton, 
To  quote  from  Sir  Andrew  (1891), "  Prominent  among  the  mem- 
bens  of  her  (Duch&'5s  of  Ton  mine)  hou^hold,  each  of  whom  she 
addressed  as  her  beloved  squii-e  (seutifer,  the  modem  tenn  for 
which  would  proI>abIy  Ije  equerry  K  were  Andrew  Agnew,  son  of 
the  Constable  driven  from  Locbnaw,  and  WiHiam  Douglas,  who 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  Both  seem  to  have  been  on 
the  best  of  terms,  though  William  styled  himself  *  Bherift',*  and 
reUdned  possession  of  Lochnaw/"^  Another  untenable  .^yUpposiUon 
is  that  at  this  time,  Agnew^  (sentifer  to  the  Countess  of  Gallo^ 
way),  to  use  his  own  words,  **  resided  in  the  man  or*  pi  ace  on  the 
island  which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish  of  Inch.  In  this  old 
strength  wt*  find  him  in  aal  14^6,  euntpleting  the  purchase  of 
certain  tofls  and  crofb*,  m  well  as  a  milir  Again  *'*  His  new 
piUThases  adjoined  the  lands  of  (]i"oach,  and  I^ighe  Alpyn,  which 
he  pniliably  alreatly  possessed  ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
beyond  all  memoiy  of  man  the  Agnews  also  owned  the  eastle  and 
old  moat  of  Innermesson,  though  no  charter  of  its  acquisition  is 
extant'' 

In  a  previous  statement  we  are  informed  that  Croach,  etc., 
actually  belongeil  to  hi»  family  at  an  early  period*  which  dti*lines 
to  ^  which  he  probably  ah-eady  possei*sedr  It  is  to  be  i-egretted 
tliat  the  month  of  the  year  1426  is  not  given,  for  thiw  alone^  if 
favourable*  would  support  the  author's  ideas.  Our  belief  is  that 
the  kee[>eiNhip  (rather  ownemhip)  of  Lot*hnaw  (obtained  on  the 
Kith  Novemlier,  1426)  was  prcviousily  in  the  same  year  bestowed 
on  him*  The  value  of  the  stett^itypctl  sentence*  "beyond  all 
memory  of  »nan,"  is  usually  W'ortlilcss,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  It  is  impogsiblc  in  limited  space  to  follow  all 
the  ideas  we  are  dealing  with.  It  is  after  very  close  investiga- 
tion strongly  believed  by  us,  that  the  early  history  of  the  Agnewa 
of  IjOchnaw,  as  heretofore  given,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

We  have  already  stated  elsewhere  our  l>elief  tliat  the  first  of 
the  name  in  Scotland  came  from  France,  either  in  the  retinue  of 
Archibald,  fifth  Tlarl  of  Douglas,  or  in  that  country  having 
entered  the  service  of  his  father,  Archibald,  fourth  Karl,  and 
aftcT  his  death  in  145J4,  Agnew  went  to  Scotland,  and  was  placed 
on  I  he  establishment  of  his  widow,  who  had  succeeded  as  superior 
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of  Gralloway.  He  is  mentioned  (^^dilecto  scutiferi  meo^)  as  one 
of  the  scutifers. 

A  scutifer  was  a  shield-bearer,  and  not  an  equ^ry  as  the 
author  terms  it.  The  latter  is  distinct,  and  in  royal  establish- 
ments under  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  For  the  Countess  to  have 
a  shield-bearer,  or  rather  several  instead  of  one,  shows  that  the 
appointment  must  have  been  nominal  or  misnamed,  and  par- 
ticularly so,  if  allowed  to  live  so  far  distant  from  Threave. 
Whatever  his  duties  were,  the  position  was  not  one  for  acceptance 
by  a  man  of  high  standing. 

We  must  now  follow  the  imaginative  form  narrated,  as  so  very 
little  appears  to  be  known  about  the  first  Agnew,  and  we  can 
only  suppose  that  as  a  Frenchman  he  possessed  all  the  suavity 
and  adroitness  of  the  race,  which  takes  with  some  people,  and  he 
thus  ingratiated  himself  so  successfully  as  to  get  Lochnaw  keep 
or  tower  (then  in  a  ruinous  state)  coupled  with  the  five-and-a-half 
merk  land  thereto  pertaining,  and  the  four  merk  land  of  Glen- 
quhir,  all  in  the  barony  of  Leswalt,  which  then  belonged  to 
William  Douglas  of  Leswalt.  The  nine  merk  lands  thus 
obtained  were  equal  to  two  moderate  sized  farms.  These  were 
really  the  only  lands  first  obtained,  and  held  by  the  first  Agnew 
in  Scotland.  However,  the  spirit  of  acquisition  seems  to  have  been 
strong,  and  backed  by  the  Countess  of  Douglas,  as  superior,  by 
degrees  she  ousted  William  Douglas,  her  late  husband's  kinsman^ 
to  make  way  for  the  new  settlers.  William  Douglas  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  bastard,  but  her  husband'*s  progenitor  was  also 
one. 

The  charter  for  the  lands  stated  to  be  purchases,  already  re- 
ferred to,  is  given  as  dated  October  14,  1426,  and  this  date  being 
about  a  month  prior  to  the  grant  of  Lochnaw,  which  was  on  the 
10th  November,  1426,  there  is  proof  thereby  that  a  charter  from 
King  David  H.  of  the  keepership  of  the  tower  at  Lochnaw  hav- 
ing been  granted  by  him  to  the  first  Agnew,  is  void  of  what  is 
correct.  To  the  Douglas  family  alone  have  the  Agnews  to  look 
as  their  first  patrons  in  Scotland. 

The  author  (1891)  also  wished  to  make  out  that  the  first 
Agnew  in  Scotland  had  in  addition  early  occupation  of  the  farms 
of  Aird,  Culhorn,  Glenhapple,  and  the  Boreland  of  Saulseat,  all 
lying  in  the  Inch  (parish),  and  liis  authority  for  this  is  the  "Acta 
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Amfitartutu,  a.d.  1490/'  This  is  erroneous.  We  will  again 
refer  to  it.  He  also  states  in  his  first  etlition  that  from  a  decree 
of  the  Lords  Anditoi*s  in  1491,  it  appears  that  Dunragit  in  Old 
Luee  parish,  along  with  other  lands,  belonged  to  his  faniilj, 
Timt  Dunragit  was  ever  owned  by  th«  Agnews  is  a  wiM 
delnsion.  Further,  in  regard  to  the  supposed  possessions  in  Ineh 
parish,  as  additional  authority,  lie  cj notes  ('amden,  and  stateSj 
*•  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  not  without  authority;  in 
hh  Hntanuia  he  j<tvles  the  early  Slier  iff*  of  Gallowa\%  Agnew  of 
the  Inch'''  Thisj  however^  confuses  what  Camden  meant,  and  he 
ought  to  have  addiKl  that  as  given  by  hiin»  it  applied  to  an 
island,  and  not  to  lands.  He  only  in  a  foot-note  gives  it  cor- 
reetly,  vijs,  : — "  Galloway  reckoned  among  the  Sheriffdoms  over 
which  Agncw  of  the  Isle  presides^ — Britatmia,  ii,,  1199.""  We 
have  stated  elsewhere  that  in  our  opinion  the  passage  referred  to 
the  suppoi^ed  place  in  France  or  Normandy  from  which  the 
Agnews  canie,  and  we  ai"e  inclined  to  hold  to  it  Camden''^  first 
and  ow^n  edition  was  published  in  1586-^  and  afterwards  by  otherst 
three  editions  revised,  and  with  additions,  were  published  to 
175252,  the  latter  being  the  one  from  which  our  author  quotes. 
We  have  further  to  mention  that  in  148^,  John,  Lord  Kennedy, 
in  Rtldition  to  obtaining  laiid^  in  Ix'swalt,  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  manor- place  and  loch  of  Inch.  No  lauds  are  mentionedt 
And  it  is  believed  that  all  around  at  that  time,  and  long  before, 
were  in  the  posnesfjion  of  the  monastery  of  Saulseat,  and  formed 
the  barony  of  tlmt  name. 

Aiuither  point  i!^,  if  ('amden's*  statement  is  mtreptt^il  that  tlie 
residence  of  the  Agnews  in  his  time  was  at  the  Isle  in  Inch 
pari.Hhf  the  q  nest  ion  arises,  who  had  I^oehiiaw  ?  The  hi&tury 
given  of  it  is  that  William  Doughts  Sheriff  of  Wig  ton,  and 
kee|>er  of  the  t^i^tle  of  Lochnaw,  gave  up  the  latter  to  Agnew 
in  142(;.  T1ic  day  and  month  are  omittt-il,  but  it  was  on 
the  lOth  Nuvcmlicr  of  thul  year.  The  autliur  further  in- 
fornis  us  that  the  DucIk^s  of  Tournine  (Countess  of  IkiugWj, 
*'jwtively  interfrn^d  in  favour  of  the  young  eipJerryV  restoration 
to  his  fa  the  r\  home,  She  oftereti  William  Otalgias  tVuggletoii 
ciastle  with  ibi  tandii,  as  a  fair  excliange  for  Lochnaw.^  Sueb  a 
statement  Oils  u^  with  fi^tonishment,  even  after  the  v^iriom  extra* 
crdinarv  narrationA  which  we  ha\e  dealt  with,     Uoth  are  now 
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owned  by  the  Agnews  (that  is  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Cruggle- 
ton  estate),  but  to  call  Lochnaw  a  fair  exchange  even  for  the  re- 
duced estate  of  Cruggleton,  then  or  now,  sui*passes  belief.  We 
have  given  the  extent  at  that  time  of  the  Lochnaw  lands,  twa 
moderate  modem  sized  farms,  with  a  residence  in  a  ruinous  state. 
A  new  building,  it  is  mentioned,  was  erected  in  1427,  and  the 
square  tower  no  doubt,  if  then  erected,  was  retained  when  additions 
were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  forms  the  centre  of  the  present 
building.  In  the  first  edition  of  Hereditary  Sheriffs^  the  author 
mentioned  that  over  the  doorway  there  were  three  small  quaint 
shields  in  stone,  rudely  carved,  to  represent  the  armorial  bearings 
of  Lisle,  Lochnaw,  and  Lame.  This  was  stated  in  1864,  and  in 
the  new  edition  of  1891-3,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  said  arms. 
We  have  had  an  inspection  made  (1894),  and  nothing  could  be 
made  out,  the  shields  being  nearly  obliterated.  So  far  as  relates 
to  Larne,  the  arms  of  that  district  could  not  have  been  assumed. 
Those  of  Lisle  in  France  were  in  a  different  position,  and  may 
have  been  assumed  rightly  or  wrongly.  One  thing  is,  that  the 
assumption  of  such  bears  out  Camden^s  meaning  as  relating  to 
Normandy,  and  not  to  the  Isle  at  Loch  Inch. 

What  we  have  written  should  satisfy  every  one  with  any  know- 
ledge of  such  subjects  that  the  Agnews  were  new  settlers  in 
Galloway,  and  had  no  lands  until  1426.  The  author  continues, 
"  As  the  result  of  the  Duchess's  gracious  intervention,  we  find 
Andrew  Agnew  on  a  happy  day,  in  the  autumn  of  1426,  riding 
with  a  party  of  his  kinsmen  to  the  Castle  of  Wigton,  where 
William  Douglas  set  his  seal  to  charters  transferring  to  him  the 
Constabulary  of  Lochnaw,  and  the  privileges  of  the  barony  in 
the  fullest  manner.  Approved  and  confirmed  '  delecto  scutifero 
nostro,  Andrew  Agnew**  by  *Margareti  Duchisse  Turoune,  Corait- 
essie  de  Douglas  et  Domini  Galvidii,  apud  Treyf,'  and  finally 
ratified  by  James  First  by  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal.***  The 
foregoing  statement  reads  well,  but  we  are  not  given  the  day  and 
month ;  it  refers,  however,  to  the  following,  viz.  : — "  William 
Douglas  signs  at  his  Castle  of  Wigton,  10th  November,  1426, 
styling  himself  Dominus  de  Leswalt.  Witnessed  by  Alexander 
Cambill,  Domino  de  Corsewell,  Thomas  Mak  Douel  de  Garflen, 
Nigello  Adare  de  Portree,*"  etc. 
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Wi?  muiiit  give  more  of  this  criirious  historv*  which  is—"  Some- 
tiiijc  befcire  thi^,  James  Kenneily,  htmband  of  the  Duchoss'ii  i»ister^ 
the  Princess  Marv,  had  been  killed  in  a  ftimilv  tjuanel,  and  §he 
had  re- married  Sir  \Vinmm  Edjnoiistoue  of  Kincardine,  leaving 
her  children  to  be  brought  up  by  their  grandfather  at  Diinure ; 
and  it  may  well  lie  supposed  that  they,  and  especially  the  oidy 
dttughteri  were  fretjuent  visitors  of  their  aunt  at  Threave.  Here 
her  young  etjuerry  availed  himself  of  his  opportunity  of  pi'csKing 
a  suct^esisful  suit.  Her  interest  in  this  way  may  partly  account 
for  the  haste  of  the  kindly  Duchess  in  efteeting  the  i-estoration  of 
Loc*hnaw  to  the  intended  bridegroom*  The  proposed  connection 
with  the  Kennedys  aeeounts  for  her  selection  of  the  lands  of 
Ci'uggleton  as  the  exchange  which  she  offered  to  William  Douglas 
for  l>ochnaw ;  Sir  Gilliert  Kenneily  having  ancient  rights  over 
part  of  these,  which  he  concun^ed  in  relinquishing  to  ai^<^kt  hi  in 
grand -daughter's  sett  lenient.*^  J?uch  a  misstatement  as  regftnk 
Criiggleton  is  to  be  regretted,  and  we  munt  refer  n*aders  to 
the  coiTect  account  of  that  cjistle  and  lands  which  will  be  found 
under  So r hie  parish. 

We  iiavc  thuji  given  full  exti*ncbt  of  thist  remarkable  aifair, 
which  is  full  uf  unwarranted  assertions,  and  we  will  now  deal 
with  it  in  detail 

We  aix'  told  of  the  purchase  of  Home  toftn  and  crofbi* 
ancl  that  tlie  charter  wan  witnaw^ecl  at  tlie  Inch  by  Sir 
Patrick  M*Men  (M*Minn},  late  abbot  of  Dundrermanf  and 
othei'H,  on  the  Hlh  October,  14S6»  when,  the  only  one  present 
who  had  a  seal  lit^ing  Sir  Alexander  (^amliel  of  Coi-seveh  the 
provost  of  the  burgh  of  Innermessan,  it  was  used.  The  transac- 
lion  having  been  ratified  at  the  Ii>chj  han  Ix^en  seij^ed  on  as  proof 
of  Agnew  dwelling  thei^  while  it  conveys  no  such  meaning* 
Also,  in  the  lirst  edition  of  the  H^rtiHtuTu  Shmff^^  w€  are  in- 
formed that  the  said  Agnew,  **  bv  a  eharter  under  the  Great 
SeaU  dated  1 WS),  acquiretl  land  in  and  near  InnermeH^aji,  includ- 
ing various  houses,  a  milli  and  the  cairious  moat  hilt ^  in  connection 
with  w^hieh  a  castle  was  early  built,  and  was  for  many  generations 
either  the  jointure- house,  or  the  residence  of  the  elder  sons  of  the 
hou^  of  Lochnaw.  In  these  landn  waa  included  the  property 
there  designated  Croach  (now  I^K^hryan),'"  This  statement  mis- 
leads,  tor  indirectlv  it  convey*  that  the  laiids  of  Innermessaii 
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were  obtained,  which  is  incorrect  In  a  foot-note  is  given — 
**  Charter,  James  I.,  date  1st  February,  1429,  the  gift  bears,  *  db 
molendino  cum  tofts  de  Crofts,"  and  the  description  is^  *  Jacena 
inter  torrentes  in  Baronia  de  Innermessan.**  Reg,  Mag,  Sig.^ 
B.  iii.  N.  97."  It  thus  only  related  to  the  mill,  with  tofts  and 
crofts.  There  is  nothing  in  it  relating  to  the  lands  of  Inner- 
messan.  A  toft  was  merely  a  cottage  or  small  dwelling,  and  a 
croft  comprised  twenty  acres.  Also,  the  description  plainly  gives 
the  situation  as  being  at  the  burn  in  the  barony  of  Innermessan. 
As  we  have  already  shown  elsewhere,  the  possession  of  Croach  ia 
erroneously  claimed  from  an  early  period,  and,  to  make  it  clear,| 
we  will  again  give  the  following  extract  from  the  new  edition 
(1891-3).  It  is :  *^  His  new  purchases  adjoined  the  lands  of 
Croach  and  Laight  Alpyn,  which  he  probably  already  possessed, 
and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  beyond  all  memory  of  man,  the 
Agnews  owned  the  castle  and  old  moat  of  Innermessan.  Though 
no  charter  of  its  acquisition  is  extant,  there  is  frequent  record  of 
its  occupation  by  them."^  In  a  foot-note  is  added :  **  Andrew 
Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  son  of  the  Duchesses  squire,  disponed 
the  lands  of  Croach  to  his  son  William  as  early  as  1460. — 
Exchequer  Rolls,'^  The  words  "  as  early  ^  show  that  the  year  ia 
given  on  surmise  from  after-information,  and  not  as  furnished  at 
the  time.  Where,  however,  is  the  charter  under  the  Great  Seal, 
which  included  the  barony  of  Innermessan  and  the  lands  of 
Croach  ?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
history  of  a  family  who  settled  in  Galloway  in  tranquil  times, 
and  who,  as  Sheriffs,  were  possessed  of  power  to  procure  such. 
We  therefoi'e  ask,  Where  is  the  charter  imder  the  Great  Seal  in 
1429,  which  should  at  least  be  found  fully  registered  in  the 
Great  Seal  Register?  It  seems  to  be  in  the  same  position  as 
some  other  charters  which  we  will  refer  to  as  we  go  along. 

We  next  come  to  another  subject  which  requires  elucidation. 
We  have  mentioned  a  little  about  the  Princess  Mary  and  her 
children  by  her  husband,  James,  son  of  Sir  John  (Gilbert) 
Kennedy  of  Dunure.  The  Princess  was  the  daughter  of  Robert 
III.,  and  was  married  to  James  Kennedy  in  1403.  According  to 
Patcrson,  in  his  History  of  Ayrshire  Families^  James  was  the 
eldest  legitimate  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy,  and  Agnes  Max-* 
well,  his  wife.     He  was  slain  in  1408,  leaving  issue  by  the  Prin^ 
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cess  Mary — John,  Gilbert,  and  James.  John  died  about  1434^ 
Gilbert  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  James  was  Bishop  ijt 
Dunkeld  in  1498.  John,  as  stated  by  the  author,  had  been 
married  little  over  four  years  when  he  was  slain,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  three  sons,  probably  had  one  daughter  only.  ^Probably'* 
18  a  loose  word  to  use  in  this  matter.  The  question  arises.  Had 
he  a  daughter?  The  absence  of  her  name  seems  strange* 
Marriage  with  a  stranger,  as  Agnew  was,  might  account  for 
her  name  being  omitted  by  the  Kennedy  family,  but  it  is  not 
credible  that  it  would  be  lost  by  the  Agnews,  who  attached  so 
much  to  the  connection,  and  whose  prosperity  began  about  this 
pmod  and  continued  throughout. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  Agnews  to  such  a  marriage 
could  not  have  been  less  at  the  time  than  shown  in  after  years. 
As  an  ei^cuse  for  the  omission,  it  is  stated  that,  ^  In  all  peerages 
and  genealogies  extant— Douglas,  Wood,  Pitcaim,  and  the  his* 
tory  from  charters — all  daughters  are  omitted  for  four  genera* 
tions,  though  there  notoriously  were  many.'"  This  does  not 
meet  the  case  in  point.  Genealogists,  past  and  present,  are 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  families  for  particulars,  both  as 
r^ards  younger  sons,  as  well  as  daughtei*s,  which  must,  or  should 
be,  tested  as  far  as  possible.  In  our  researches  we  have  met  with 
several  instances  in  family  histories  in  which  erroneous  marriages 
have  been  transmitted  down,  no  doubt  arising  from  the  omission 
to  record  the  information  at  the  time,  and  where  families  have 
branched  of!*,  with  confusion  as  the  after-consequenc*e,  when  some 
one  has  tried  to  put  all  in  writing :  in  fact,  mixing  up  families 
bearing  the  same  surname. 

We  are  very  much  of  opinion  from  the  reasons  we  give,  that  it 
was  so  in  the  Agnew  case.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
keep  (tower)  called  a  castle  at  IxK'hnaw  was  in  a  ruinous  state  in 
1426,  with  only  nine  nierk  lands  granted,  equivalent  to  two 
moderate  modern  sized  farms.  This  was  rather  a  small  footing 
for  the  daughter  of  a  Princess,  and  sj>ecially  so  in  times  when 
lands  were  easily  acquired  by  the  Crown,  by  simply  robbing  the 
real  owners. 

We  now  come  to  an  extraordinary  statement,  viz.,  the  suppased 
arrangement  with  \N'illiam  Douglas,  who,  to  please  the  Countess 
of  Douglas,  transferred  in  1426,  Lochnaw  to  Agnew,  obtaining 
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in  lieu  by  charter  under  tbe  Great  Seal  in  that  year,  the  lands  of 
Baltier,  Cults,  and  Cruggleton,  as  stated  in  the  first  edition  ot 
Hereditary  Sheriffs.  In  the  second  and  last  edition  the  charter 
is  dropped,  also  Baltier  and  Cults,  but  he  holds  to  Cruggleton  with 
its  lands,  which  was  considered  a  fair  exchange  for  Lochnaw; 
The  author  quotes  Chalmers"  Caledonia  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment, but  an  unwarrantable  liberty  was  taken  to  change  the 
spellings  as  given  in  that  work,  which  therein  appear  as  Balqu- 
hary,  Cuilts,  and  Craiglynncane.  Search  was  made  in  vain  for 
any  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  in  confirmation  of  such  grants 
to  William  Douglas.  There  were  two  charters  granted  to  him 
by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Douglas,  and  confirmed  by  King  James 
First,  but  they  did  not  refer  to  any  portion  of  the  Cruggleton 
estate,  and  to  set  it  at  rest  we  will  give  them.  The  first,  dated 
24th  October,  1426«  refers  to  the  barony  of  Leswalt,  where  we 
have  given  it.  The  other,  dated  26th  November,  1426,  also  in 
the  Registrum  Magnl  SigilU^  Lib.  li..  No.  81,  is — "  Confirmation 
by  King  James  First,  of  Charter  by  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Douglas,  to  William  Dougl&s  of  Leswalt,  of  the  lands  of  Bar- 
quomy  and  Qwylts,  in  the  Shire  of  Wigton,  and  the  lands  of 
Craglymeane  in  the  bailliary  of  Kvrecubrjch,  on  resignation  of 
John  of  Crawfurds  :  To  be  held  in  fee  and  heritage  for  the  yearly 
payment  of  one  silver  penny  at  the  chief  place  of  Craglymeane  in 
name  of  blench  farm.  Dated  at  the  Tryff,  26th  November,  1426. 
Confinned  at  Minburgh,  18th  March.  21st  of  reign.^  There  is 
no  charter  of  Cruggleton,  etc.,  to  William  Douglas  of  Leswalt  in 
tlie  public  records,  and  he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it  As 
we  have  ah-eady  mentioned,  Chalmers  gives  the  lands  granted  to 
William  Douglas  in  1426,  as  Balquhary,  Cuilts,  and  Craiglynn- 
cane in  Wigtonshire,  which  in  Hereditary  Sheriffs  of  Galloway y 
are  transformed  into  Baltier,  Cults,  and  Cru^leton.  Now, 
instead  of  this,  the  farm  of  Balquharry  is  in  Kirkcolm  parish. 
Cults  in  the  parish  of  Inch,  and  Craglymeane  is  distinctly  de- 
scribed in  the  charter  as  in  the  bailliary  of  Kirkcudbright,  and 
will  be  found  in  Balmaclellan  parish.  Comment  is  needless. 
We  possess  certified  copies  of  both  charters.  In  our  account  of 
Cruggleton,  parish  of  Sorbie,  insight  into  the  erroneous  informa- 
tion given  of  it  (1891-3)  will  be  found. 
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The  names  of  the  v&i*it>u»  liolden*  of  I^ochnaw  since  1426  will 
now  he  given,  hot  we  cannot  follow  the  Agnew  history  bey0nd 
that  year* 

We  have  it  stated  in  the  Jirst  edition  (1864)  of  Ihreditari/ 
SheriJ'fi,  that  they  wei"e  antl  are  the  descendants  in  line  of  John 
Aignell  vi^lio  went  to  Ii'^land  with  those  who  ^iulnlned  that 
country  in  1172,^  and  subsecjiiently  to  have  accompanied  Sir  John 
de  Cuurcy  in  1177  to  IHster.  We  were  further  informed  that 
tlie  rewai'd  for  hin  Ber vices  was  the  Lordship  of  Larne,  All 
this,  us  we  have  sliown,  lias  been  proved  to  be  untenable. 

In  tlie  new  edition  (1891*^5),  the  account  is  that  in  1S65,  John 
Aiguell  becoming  landless  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  he  pro- 
ceed to  Scotland  with  some  yeomen,  and  reaching  the  courtf  he 
was  apix>inted  keef>er  of  Loi*hnaw  Castle  by  King  liavid  IL 

Now  this  small  keep  or  tower  on  aji  islaod  at  the  loch,  was  in 
a  ruinous  state.  We  are  not  informed  how  long  he  was  at  cotirti 
or  when  he  arrived  in  Galloway  to  take  charge  of  this  tower. 
With  his  age  at  twenty  in  1365  (a  fair  estimate),  in  1426  he 
would  lie  eighty-one  yeai's  of  age.  At  page  ^^5^  \'ol.  I,,  it  i(t 
stated,  ''^  From  the  appointnxent  of  the  Agnews  to  the  keeping  of 
Lochnaw  by  David  IL,  to  their  i-estoration  (after  having  been 
ousted  by  i^rl  Douglas)  by  James  ¥mU  a  hiatus  occurs  in  the 
faniilv  records  as  to  the  dates  of  the  successions  and  marriages  of 
three  generations*'^  In  the  Great  Seal  ll^ister  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  Agnews  is  in  14S0-31,  when  Andrew  Agnew  was 
made  Constable  of  I.43chnell  (I.,ochnaw)  by  William  Douglas*  and 
confirmed  by  the  King,  We  have  alieady  mentioned  that  tlie 
constableship  is  not  supported  by  anything  to  be  traced,  and  the 
term  seems  to  have  been  assumed.  Next  in  1451,  the  King  ** con- 
cessit Andrce  Agncw  familiari  Scutifcro  suo  Oflicium  Co  mi  tat  is 
de  Wigtoune,^  to  be  held  by  him  for  his  lifetime,  and  after  that 
to  go  to  liis  legitimate  sou  and  heir,  Andrew,  and  failing  hioi  to 
Oilliert,  another  natural  son.  The  date  of  the  appointment  is 
usuaUy  given  as  the  29th  July,  1452. 

This  gives  an  exposition  of  the  transactions  in  those  times,  and 
the  favour  shown  to  foreignei-s. 

The  fii-st  Sheriff  died  early  in  1455,  That  his  son  was  of  «^ 
i»4  apparent,  and  is  also  learned  from  a  precept  (we  have  not  seen 
the  original)  iinaued  by  George  Douglas.     It  is  as  follows  :- — 
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^^Greorge  Douglas  of  Leswalt,  till  his  luffit  ciising  Fergus 
M^Grachin,  greatjm,  and  for  als  mekyll  as  it  is  fundin  be  an  tnqueat 
of  ye  best  and  ye  worthiest  of  ye  rands  (Rhinns) — (held)  before 
me  in  my  Curt  of  Whitsunday,  of  my  lands  of  Leswahe,  haldyn 
at  Core  M*Grachin  in  Glenluse,  yt.  Androw  Agnew  was  nerrest 
and  lachful  ayv  to  quylum  Androw  Agnew,  his  fayr,  SchyrrafiF  of 
Wigtoun,  and  of  lachful  eld  as  al  ye  laifFe  of  ye  pnts  of  ye  bryff, 
beand  full  and  haile  of  ye  lands  of  Saleare  (Salquhiirre-Kirkcolm), 
Lochnaw,  and  Garkeme,  with  ye  offices  of  Balzare  of  my  barony 
of  Leswalte :  My  wil  is,  and  I  charge  zhou  to  gyff  heritable  state 
and  sesing  to  ye  said  Andrew,  or  his  Att'ha,  berer  of  yr  Iris 
(letters)  of  ye  said  lands  of  Saleare,  Lochnaw,  and  Garkeme, 
w*  y*"  pertintents,  yir  letteris  se^  for  owty  delay.  In  witness 
hereof,  because  I  had  no  Seile  to  put  of  my  awyn,  I  haff  procurit 
a*  instance  ye  Seile  of  ane  Honorabil  and  a  wyrschipful  man, 
Gylbert  Kennedy,  Dirowyr  in  my  said  Curt  of  Whitsunday,  ye 
xvi.  day  of  ye  moneth  of  May,  ye  zer  of  our  Lord  M.  four  hund 
fychte  and  v.  zers — to  be  hunging  to  yr.  letteris — ^before  >t 
witness,  Thomas  M'Dowall  (of  Garthland),  Gebon  M*Dowall 
(Gilbert  M'Dowall  of  Freugh),  Grebon  (Gilbert)  Kennedy,  Alexr. 
Son  Gebon  rollandson  (Roland)  son  of  Andrew  Neilson,  Fylaw 
(Finlay)  M*Culach,  Fergs  M'Gachin,  Alexander  Grordon,  Patrick 
M'Dowall  of  Logan,  and  William  of  Wyna,  notar,  and  oyr 
more.^ 

The  foregoing  proves  that  the  Douglas  family  continued  to 
hold  Leswalt,  which  they  styled  themselves  lords  of. 

The  solution  we  have  already  given,  is  that  the  first  Agnew  in 
Scotland  was  brought  or  sent  over,  either  by  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Douglas,  about  1424  or  1426,  and  that  the  settle- 
ment at  Lochnaw  was  entii-ely  due  to  the  Douglas  family.  All 
this  we  have  given  in  its  proper  place. 

The  next  point  is  as  to  his  marriage,  which,  as  given  in 
Hereditai*y  Sheriffi(^  is  very  far  from  bein^  clear  and  credible. 
Our  reasons  we  have  already  given  elsewhere.  We  have  found  in 
our  researches  too  many  supposed  maiTiages,  and  supposed  issue. 
Much  better  is  it  to  acknowledge  that  the  information  is  lost,  and 
leave  blanks. 

It  is  related  that  Andrew  Agnew,  called  the  son  of  Andrew, 
the  first  Sheriff,  is  supposed  to  have   married  a  daughter  of 
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Tlioiilas  M^Dowall  of  Garthland,  about  1448,  and  to  have  had 
issue— 

Quintin,  his  heir. 

William,  of  Croach  (Locbryan). 

Nevin. 

A  daughter,  married  to  Robert  Ahannay  of  Sorbie. 

The  first  of  the  Agnews  in  Galloway  being  only  known  from 
about  14S6,  and  no  proof  advanced,  the  date  creates  a  difficulty 
to  understand  it.  Between  1414  and  1470,  two  of  the  Grarthland 
family  bore  the  name  of  Thomas,  but  no  daughters  are  to  be 
found  mentioned.  This  is  an  omission  not  uncommon  in  pedi- 
grees, but  the  dates  given  do  not  bear  out  the  Agnew  claim. 

Andrew  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Quintin,  as  stated,  in  1484, 
and  to  have  married  in  1669,  Mariotta,  daughter  of  Robert 
Vans  (or  Vaux)  of  Bambarroch,  and  his  -father  ha\^ng  resigned 
the  lands  of  Craichmore  to  the  Crown,  thereupon  they  were  re- 
granted  to  his  son  and  Mariotta  Vaux,  his  spouse,  by  a  charter 
under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  ^th  January,  1469-70.  The  said 
Craichmore  is  now  spelled  Creachmore,  and  divided  into  three 
farms,  viz..  High  and  Low,  and  Hill  Head.  It  was  another 
fresh  acquisition  made  by  his  father.     Quintin  had  issue — 

Patrick. 

Michael,  who  entered  the  Church.     He  is  said  to  have  risen 

to  be  a  dignitary,  and  an  A.M.     The  particulars  we  do 

not  know. 

Quintin  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Patrick,  who  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  sened  heir  to  his  father  in  1488,  ten  years  previous 
to  his  death ;  but  only  came  into  possession  in  1498,  and  that  in 
the  following  year,  or  about  that  time,  he  married  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  and  had  issue — 

Andrew. 

Katherine,  who  is   said  to  have  married  Ninian  Adair  of 

Kinhilt. 
Margaret,  who  is  said  to  have  married  William  Cairns  of 

Orchard  toun. 
Christina,  who  is  said  to  have  married  Blaise  M^Ghie. 
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These  marriages  may  or  m^y  not  be  correct.  We  have  no 
means  of  tracing  them.  So  many  generations  in  the  fifteenth 
century  cause  hesitation  in  accepting  them  without  proof. 

As  conveying  some  insight  of  the  power  for  evil  which  those 
holding  the  office  of  Sheriff  possessed,  we  will  give  the  following 
as  an  example : — '*  November  4th,  1510  (Die  Lune),  Patrick 
Agnew,  Sheriff  of  Wigton,  came  in  the  King's  will  for  usurping 
his  authority  without  commission,  in  putting  Thomas  Porter  to 
the  Knowledge  of  an  Assize,  and  accusing  him  for  the  slaughter 
of  John  M'Myane  (M'Minn),  and  for  taking  feyis  and  money  to 
purge  the  said  Thomas,  he  being  guilty,  and  per  cohratam 
jiLstificatam  purging  him  of  said  crime  by  being  guilty  thereof. 
Fined  five  merks.'*'* 

Also  in  1513,  "  the  said  Sheriff,  and  Alexander  Makmechane 
(M'Micking),  residing  with  him,  permitted  to  compound  for 
aggression  done  to  Thomas  Makdowall  and  Roger  M^Crochat; 
also  to  James  Kennedy,  Moriata  MakKevin,  etc.,  in  plundering 
each  of  a  swyne  yearly  ;  for  harrying  from  ITiomas  MakWilliam 
ten  bolls  of  barley ;  for  hereship  of  a  young  riding  horse  from 
Thomas  Kennedy  in  Wigton  ;  and  for  the  stouthreif  of  four  cows 
from  Thomas  Cunyngham  in  Carrick.*" 

In  giving  the  foregoing  particulars  in  his  Criminal  Trials^ 
Pitcairn  adds  in  a  note — "  The  conduct  of  the  Sheriff  of  Wigton 
as  exhibited  in  this  and  previous  cases,  affords  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  at  this  period.  The  hereditary 
judge,  and  highest  legal  functionary  in  the  district,  appears  to 
have  vied  with  the  most  desperate  of  the  Border  thieves  in  the 
commission  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  expecting  doubtless  that  his 
high  office  and  influence  would  sufficiently  protect  him  from 
merited  punishment  for  his  odious  aggressions.*" 

Andrew  Agnew  was  served  heir  to  his  father  the  20th  May, 
1514,  and  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of 
Garlics.  He  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Pinkie,  10th  September, 
1547,  and  left  issue — 

Patrick,  his  heir. 
Gilbert,  of  Galdenoch. 

Patrick  who  succeeded,  married  in  1550,  Janet,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Gordon  of  Lochinvar.     By  Crown  charter  dated  12th 
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May,  1587,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  of 
Kerroural  and  Meu:^laugh  (near  Lochryan).  On  the  west  of  this 
property  are  some  traces  of  a  moat  and  a  castle  called  Craigoch, 
but  of  which  nothing  is  known.     He  had  issue — 

Andrew,  his  heir. 

Patrick,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  John  Stewart,  parson 

of  Kirkmahoe. 
William,  of  Barmeill. 

Thomas,  whose  son  Patrick  purchased  Castlewigg. 
Quintin. 
Catherine,  married   first,  in  1575,  to  Alexander  M*Kie  of 

Larg,  and  secondly,  in  1593,  to  Alexander  Grordon  of 

Clonyard. 

Patrick  died  in  1590,  and  was  the  first  of  his  family  buried  as  a 
Protestant.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Andrew,  and  served 
heir  to  him  in  1591.  In  1577,  while  younger  of  Lochnaw,  he 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Garlies. 
She  had  a  tocher  of  1000  merks. 

About  this  time,  1598,  the  farm  of  Auchnotteroch,  now  part 
of  the  Lochnaw  estate,  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Ccissillis.  Andrew 
had  issue — 

Patrick,  his  heir. 

Andrew,  married  Mary  M'Dowall. 
Alexander,  of  Tung. 
Quintin. 

Jean,  married,  in  1600,  to  James  Kennedy  of  Cruggleton. 
Rosina,  married,  also  in  1600,  to  William  M'Clellan  of  Glen- 
shannoch. 

Patrick  succeeded  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  served  heir  on 
the  17th  January,  1617.  He  had  been  previously  knighted, 
as  stated  by  Playfair,  by  King  James  VI.  In  1629,  he  was 
created  a  baronet,  and  with  others  had  due  infeftment  of 
imaginary  honours  and  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  infeft- 
ment was  carried  out  on  the  esplanade  at  Edinburgh  Castle, 
agreeably  to  a  scheme  for  raising  money,  got  up  by  Sir  William 
Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Stirling.  The  titles  were  thus  obtained 
by  purchase.  The  lands  were  of  no  use  to  the  recipients,  and  a 
nominal  cloak  to  the  transactions. 

F2 
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Sir  Patrick  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzean.     He  served  in  Parliament  for  the 
county  from  1628  to  16S3.     He  had  issue- 
Andrew,  who  succeeded.     He  was  knighted  in  his  fatherV 
lifetime. 

James,  of  Auchrocher.     Married  daughter  of  

Kennedy  of  Ardmillan. 
Patrick,   of  Sheuchan.      Married   Elizabeth,   daughter   of 

William  Gordon  of  Craichlaw. 
Alexander,  of  Whitehills.     Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Earl 
of  Galloway's  Regiment,  164f8.     Whom  he  married  is- 
not  stated,  but  he  had  issue, 

Andrew. 

Agnes,  married,  in  1622,  to  Uchtred  M'Dowall  of  Freugh. 
Jane,  married,  in  1621,  to  Alexander  M'Dowall  of  Logan. 
Elizabeth,  married  J.  Baillie  of  Dunragit. 
Maria,  married  Hew  M'Dowall  of  Knockglass. 
Rosina,  married,  in  1632,  to  John  Cathcart  of  Genoch. 

In  1636,  Sir  Patrick  purchased  the  kirk  lands  of  Kirkcolnt 
from  John  Gordon  for  thirteen  hundred  merks.  He  opposed  the 
introduction  of  Episcopacy.  After  acting  as  Sheriff*  for  thirty- 
three  years,  he  resigned  his  heritable  offices  to  his  son  in  1649. 
He  died  in  1661,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Andrew.  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Galloway. 
By  the  contract  of  marriage,  dated  22nd  March,  1625,  Sir  Patrick 
settled  on  them  the  lands  of  Craichmore,  Auchneel,  etc.,  in 
the  parish  of  Leswalt;  the  lands  of  Calquhirk,  lying  among 
the  burgh  acres  of  Wigton  ;  and  the  lands  of  Craigbirnach  in 
the  parish  of  Glenluce,  etc.  As  tocher  she  was  to  bring  to  her 
husband  8000  merks,  and  her  father  was  to  entertain  Andrew 
Agnew  and  his  spouse,  with  servants,  for  two  years  after  the 
marriage,  while  Sir  Patrick  bound  himself  to  do  tiie  same  for  one 
year  afterwards.  After  a  lapse  of  eleven  years,  the  8000  merks 
{£4:50  sterling)  remained  unpaid,  and  the  Sheriff*  sued  the  Earl 
for  the  amount,  for  which  decree,  dated  15th  April  1636,  direct- 
ing payment  within  six  days,  was  granted  by  the  head  courts. 

Sir  Andrew  who,  as  mentioned,  succeeded  in  1661,  served  in 
Parliament  from  1644  to  1651  as  member  for  the  county.     In 
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1662  he  was  one  of  those  fined  for  being  a  Presbyterian.  His 
fine  was  £6000  Scots.  During  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  Sheriff 
of  Kirkcudbrightshire  as  well  as  of  Wigtonshire,  having  been 
appointed  by  Cromwell  in  1656.  At  the  Restoration  in  1661, 
he  had  the  hereditary  Sheriffship  for  Wigtonshire  restored. 

About  1663  he  enlarged  the  house  at  Lochnaw,  leaving  the 
old  tower  or  keep  untouched.  He  compiled  a  description  of  the 
Sheriffdom,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Sir  David  Dunbar  of 
Baldoon.  He  also  again  served  in  Parliament  from  1665  to  1671. 
He  had  issue — 

Andrew,  his  heir. 

William,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Patrick 

Agnew  of  Castlerigg. 
Grissel,    married    in    1670     Hew    Cathcart    of    Carleton 

(Cairillton). 
Margaret,  mamed  in   1656  to  John  Maxwell,  younger,  of 

Monreith ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  Rev.  W^alter  Laurie. 

Sir  Andrew  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Andrew  in  1671,  on  the 
20th  November  of  wliich  year  he  had  sasine  of  Lochnaw  and  the 
office  of  Slieritf.  He  had  nmiried  in  1656  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hay  of  Park,  wlio  had  settled  on  her  for  life  the  lands 
of  Aucliness,  Chapelrossan,  Park,  Balnagoun  and  Greenan.  Sir 
Andrew  liad  to  remove  his  family  from  Loclinaw,  Galloway 
being  at  the  time  overrun  by  men  from  the  Higlilands,  brought 
by  way  of  punishing  the  Presbyterians.  Sir  Andrew  liad  to  go 
into  hiding,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  while  tlie  Highlanders 
occupied  Lochnaw.  He  preservcnl  liis  papers  by  taking  them 
with  him.  On  the  19th  January,  168J2,  Graham  of  Claverhouse 
was  sent  by  the  Privy  Council  to  supersede  Sir  Andrew,  as  he 
refused  to  tiike  the  test.  Prom  1683  he  represented  the  county 
in  Parliament  till  his  death  in  1701.  He  was  also  a  memlxT  of 
the  Grand  Convention  of  Kstates  in  1689,  and  restored  to  his 
office  of  Sheriff*,  etc.     He  had  issue — 

James,  his  heir. 

Andrew. 

Thomas,  Comet  Royal   Scots  Dragoons  ;   died  in  1690  at 

Inverness. 
Grjzell,  married  to  Sir  Charles  Hay  at  Park. 
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James  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  1701 ;  but,  by  sasine  dated 
21st  November,  1700,  it  appears  that  he  was  then  in  possession. 
In  1 684  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Alexander,  eighth  Eai*l  of 
Eglintoun.  In  January  of  that  year  Mistress  Marie  Montgomerie, 
spouse  to  James  Agnew,  appearand  of  Lochnaw,  had  sasine  of 
various  lands. 

Sir  James  drained  the  loch  in  which  was  the  island  where  stood 
the  old  tower  of  Lochnaw,  which  he  demolished,  and  used  the 
materials  for  building  and  other  purposes.  The  land  was  drained 
to  obtain  land  for  bog-hay,  then  in  high  esteem  as  fodder  for 
cattle. 

Sir  James  is  said  to  have  had  twenty-one  children.  Of  this 
rare  number,  we  have  only  the  names  of  nine  of  them — 

Andrew,  his  heir,  was  born  in  1687,  and  joined  the  Scots 

Greys  in  1705,  then  known  as  the  Royal  Scots  Dragoons. 
Patrick,   served   in   the    Inniskilling    Dragoons,  and   died 

young. 
Charles,  also  a  cavalry  officer,  died  young. 
James,  of  Bishop  Auckland,  Major  7th   Dragoons.      He 

married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilkinson 

of  Kirkbrigg,  and  had  issue — 

James. 

Montgomery. 

William. 

Alexander. 

Mary. 

Catherine. 

George,  in  the  cavalry,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  by  his  second  marriage. 

John,  Captain  8th  Dragoons. 

Jean,  married  in  1705  to  John  Chancellor  of  Shieldhill. 

Margaret,  married  in  1700  Colonel  Andrew  Agnew  of 
Lochryan. 

There  are  still  twelve  unaccounted  for. 

Sir  James  is  said  to  have  sold  some  land  in  the  County  Antrim 
to  Patrick  Agnew  of  Kilwaughter.  We  have  to  refer  to  what  we 
have  mentioned  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  Irish  question. 
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On  the  15th  April,  1719,  Captain  Andrew  Ague w,  younger,  of 
Lochtiaw,  Imd  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Baltier ;  and  on  the  4th 
March,  17^5,  Sir  James  Agiiew  of  Lochiiaw,  mid  Ijidy  Mary 
Agnewj  his  spouse,  had  sasine  in  life-rent,  and  Captain  Andrew 
Agnew,  Sherirt*  of  Wigton^  their  son,  and  his  heir^  in  fee,  of  the 
laiidA  of  I^oehnaw,  etc. 

Sir  James  died  in  Edinburgh  in  17S5,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  of  Hoi  v  rood.  He  was  Micceedt'ti  by  his  eldest  son 
Andrew,  He  had  served  with  the  Scots  Greys  in  Germany  from 
1705|  imtil  the  peace  of  Utrecht*  He  married  Eleanor,  dflughter 
of  Captain  Thomas  AgneM%  Scots  Greys,  and  niece  of  Colonel 
Agnew  of  Lochryan,  Being  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  her 
niarriiige  was  objected  to  by  his  own  and  her  family.  He  eloped 
with  her  to  I^jndon*  where  they  were  married  in  May^  1714,  On 
the  29th  February » 1720,  Captain  Andrew  Agnew,  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Fusiliers,  and  Mrs,  Eleanor  Agnew,  his  spouae,  had 
sai^ine  of  the  lands  and  Imrony  of  Lochnaw, 

In  1718  he  joined  the  *21st  lloyal  North  Untish  FusilJerH  ai  a 
Captain.  Previously,  he  had  served  in  the  Scots  Greys^  as  we 
liave  already  mentioned.  In  1739  he  was  Colonel.  He  was  at 
tlie  Wattle  of  Dettingen,  and  saw  much  service.  In  174-5  he 
served  under  the  Duke  of  ("umber land,  and  wa.**  employed  against 
the  adhei'cnts  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  He  commanded  the 
King's  troops  at  Ulair  Castle,  and  was  present  at  Culloden,  In 
175C  Sir  Andrew  became  a  Major-Genersl*  and  in  17o9  a 
Lieutcnant-Gc^neral,  He  was  also  appointed  Governor  of  Tin- 
mouth  (Tynemouth)  Castlct 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1749,  for  abolishing  hereditary  juris- 
dictions  in  S<*otland,  Sir  Andrew  clainieil,  a*s  Sherift*of  the  shire^ 
and  Baillie  of  Le^walt,  etc,  the  sum  of  i^OOO,  !)ut  1^44)00  only 
I  awarded*     He  had  a  large  family — 

Andrew,  Tiinrrietl  Kli2!*d>cth  Dunijiir,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known.  In  17^,  he  joined  Pagers  Regiment  of  Foot, 
afterwards  the  8*^nd  Light  Infantry,  He  served  at  the 
Battle  of  luyntencjy. 

On  the  1 1th  January,  174^,  Lieutenant  Andrew,  eldest 
son  to  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  had  saline  of 
the  lands  of  Craigoch,  and  Meikle  and  Little  Larbrei. 
On  the  l£Hh  February,  1751,  Captain  Andrew,  son  to 
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Sir  A.  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  and  his  spouse^  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Dunbar,  had  sasine  of  the  barony  of  Lochnaw. 
He  pre-deceased  his  father,  dying  in  1751,  and  leaving 
an  only  daughter,  who  also  died  young. 

Thomas,  died  young. 

James,  a  naval  officer. 

William,  in  the  army,  who  became  heir ;  but  he  also  pre- 
deceased his  father,  dying  while  in  garrison  at  Gibi*altar. 

Stair,  who  succeeded,  of  whom  hereafter. 

Patrick. 

Mary,  bom  in  1715 ;  married,  1752,  Charles  Innes  of  Urrell. 

Eleonora. 

Katherine,  married,  1749,  John  Gillow  of  Wallhouse. 

Jean-Ann-Grizel. 

Wilhelmina,  married,  1758,  John  Campbell  of  Skerrington. 

Margaret-Susanna. 

Penelope,  married  Alexander  Agnew  of  Dalreagle. 

Altogether,  seventeen  children.  She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  Sir  Andrew  died  in  1771.  He  was  succeeded  by  Stair, 
his  fifth  surviving  son,  who  was  born  9th  October,  1734.  He 
was  a  merchant.  On  the  5th  October,  1756,  he  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Lochnaw  and  others ;  and  on  the  10th  May, 
1757,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  in  life-rent,  and  Stair  Agnew  in  fee,  had 
sasine  of  the  barony  of  Lochnaw.  After  his  father's  death,  on 
the  2nd  April,  1772,  he  again  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and  barony 
of  Lochnaw,  etc. 

He  was  twice  married,  first,  on  the  23rd  June,  1763,  to  Marie, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Baillie  of  Polkmemet.  She  died  6th  Decem- 
ber, 1769.  Second,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Naismith 
of  Drumblair,  on  the  11th  April,  1775. 

On  the  30th  May,  1775,  Dame  Maigaret  Agnew,  wife  of  Sir 
Stair  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  had  sasine  of  certain  portions  of  Loch- 
naw.    She  died  30th  May,  1811.     Sir  Stair  had  issue — 

Andrew.  He  married  in  1792  Martha  de  Courcy,  daughter 
of  John,  Lord  Kinsale.  He  pre-deceased  his  father, 
having  died  in  September,  1792,  leaving  a  posthumous 
son, 

Andrew,  born  in  March,  1793. 
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John,  Captain,  died  26th  November,  1780. 

James. 

Eleanora. 

Isabella,  married  Robert  Hathorn  Stewart  of  Physgill. 

Mary. 

Sir  Stair  Agnew  died  in  1809,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
«on,  Andrew,  who  had  sasine  of  the  barony,  14th  May,  1810.  In 
1872,  he  restored  the  Loch  (called  the  White  Loch),  to  what  it 
had  been  previous  to  its  drainage  by  his  ancestor  Sir  James.  He 
married  Madeline,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  David  Carnegie  of 
Southesk,  M.P.  for  Forfarshire.  He  was  M.P.  for  Wigtonshire 
from  1830  to  1837.  Sir  Andrew  was  well  known  for  his  respect 
for  the  proper  keeping  of  Sunday  as  the  Lord's  Day.  He  had 
issue — 

Andrew,  his  heir,  bom  in  1818.  Served  for  some  years  in 
the  93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders;  and  retired  as  a 
Captain  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  now  Hussars. 

John  de  Courcy  Andrew,  born  1819.  Was  Flag-Lieutenant 
to  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the  Baltic,  1854-5. 
On  retired  Captain's  list. 

MaiTied,  first,  in  1849,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Wauchope.  Second,  Patricia,  daughter  of  W.  H. 
Dowbiggin.     She  died  in  1870,  leaving  issue — 

Robert  Wauchope,  born  1861. 

Andrew  William,  l)orn  1864. 

Samuel  Montagu,  bom  1867.     Lieutenant  R.N. 

Georgina  Anue,  maiTicnl,  1885,  James  Ferguson 

of  Kinniuiuly. 

Madeline  Mary. 
Third,  in  187^,   Patricia,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  Bart. 

David  Carnegie,  bom  1821.  Minister,  Free  Church,  Wigton. 
Marricil,  1855,  Eleanora,  daughter  of  George  Bell, 
F.R.S.E.     He  died  in  1887,  leaving  issue — 

Andrew  David  Carnegie,  bom  1856.  Married, 
1881,  to  Minnie,  daughter  of  D.  D.  Buchanan, 
and  has  issue — 
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Isabella  Geraldine,  died  1858. 
Agnes  Madeline  Eleonora. 

James  Andrew,  Civil  Engineer ;  bom  18S3. 

Stair  Andrew,  born  1831.  Lieutenant  in  9th  Foot,  and 
served  in  the  Crimea  and  Canada.  Called  to  the  Scot- 
tish Bar  in  1860.  Appointed  in  1869,  Queen^s  and 
Lord  Treasurer'^s  Remembrancer  for  Scotland,  which  he 
resigned  on  appointment  as  Keeper  of  the  Records  and 
Registrar-General  for  Scotland. 

Granted  a  K.C.B.-ship.  Married  in  December,  1870, 
Georgina,  daughter  of  Greorge  More  Nesbit  of  Caimhill, 
Lanarkshire,  and  has  issue — 

Stair  Carnegie,  born  1872. 
Herbert  Charles,  bom  1880. 
Mabel  Mary,  born  1874. 
Greorgina  Constance,  bom  1877. 
Dora  Charlotte,  born  1879. 

Thomas  Frederick  Andrew,  Bank  of  England,  [LiverpooL 
Bom  1834,  married  1862,  Julia,  daughter  of  Charles 
Pelly,  and  has  issue — 

Douglas,  bom  1869. 
Ernest  Frederick,  born  1871. 
Graham,  bom  1874. 
Herman  Maitland,  born  1876. 
Percy  Reginald,  born  1878. 
Harold  Camegie,  born  1881. 
Hamilton,  bom  1864. 
Geraldine,  born  1867. 
Ethel  Patricia,  born  1873. 

Gerald  Andrew,  bom  1835.  Lieutenant-Colonel  late  90th 
Light  Infantry.  Served  in  India.  Present  at  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  in  1857,  wounded.  Married,  in  1870, 
Margaret  Cunningham,  only  child  of  William  Bonar  of 
Warriston,  Edinburgh,  and  has  issue — 

Eva  Mary. 

Michael  Andrew,  bom  1837  ;  died  1839. 
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Agnes,  married,  in  1845,  Rev.  T.  B.  Bell,  Free  Church, 
Leswalt,     He  died  in  1866.     She  died  in  189S. 

Martha,  married  in  1849,  Frederick  L.  Maitland  Heriot  of 
Ramomie,  who  died  in  1881. 

Elizabeth,  died  in  infancy. 

Madeline  Elizabeth,  died  in  infancy. 

Mary  Graham,  married,  in  1858,  James  Douglas  of  Cavers, 
who  died  in  1878.     She  died  in  1886. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  died  in  1849.  In  1851,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  placed  on 
Craigoch  hill,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Irish  coast,  the 
Isle  of  An-an,  and  the  surrounding  country.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Andrew,  who  married,  in  1845,  Louisa  Noel,  daughter 
of  Charles,  first  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  She  died  in  1883,  and 
left  issue — 

Andrew  Noel,  born  in  1850. 

Henry  de   Courcy,  born   in  1851.     Married,  1885,  Ethel, 

daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  GofF,  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 

of  Oakport,  and  has  issue — 

Dorothea- Alma-Hazel-Louisa. 

Charles  Hamlyn,  Major  7th  Hussars  ;  born  1859.  Married, 
1897,  Lilian  Anne,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J. 
Wolfe  Murray,  R.A.,  of  Cringeltie. 

Quintin  Graham  Kinnaird,  bom  1861.  Captain  Royal  Scots 
Fusiliers.  Married  1899,  Evelyn  M.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  J.  H.  Alexander,  R.N.,  C.B.     Issue,  a  son. 

Gerald  Dalrymple,  bom  1863.     Late  Lieutenant  The  Buffs. 

Madeline  Diana  Elizabeth,  born  1847.  Married,  first,  1867, 
to  T.  H.  Clifton,  who  died  in  1880.  Secondly,  in 
1889,  Sir  James  Hamlyn  William  Drummond,  Bart., 
and  has  issue. 

Arabella  Frances  Georgiana,\  ^   .       i./^      t  o^q 

Carolina  Charlotte,  J  ' 

Louisa  Lucia,  born  1853.  Married,  in  1877,  Duncan  Mac- 
Neill. 

Mary  Alma  Victoria,  born  1854.  Married,  1876,  Lord 
Kinnaird. 
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Catherine  Carnegie,  bom  1858. 

Rosina  Constance,  born  1863.     Married,  in  1898,  the  Rev. 

James  Davidson,  M.A.,  minister  Free  Church,  North 

Berwick. 
Margaret  Violet  Maud,  bom   1866.      Married,  in   1890, 

Francis  Dudley  William  Drummond. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  was  Vice-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Wigton  for  some  years.  For  a  few  years  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament.  He  died,  28th  March,  1892,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Andrew  Noel,  a  barrister-at-law,  and 
LL.B.  He  married,  in  1889,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  Honour- 
able Gowran  Charles  Vernon.  He  is  Vice-Lieutenant  of  the 
County. 

Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  between  two  cinquefoils  in  chief, 
gvles,  and  a  saltier  couped  in  base,  azure. 

Crest — An  eagle,  issuant  and  regardant,  proper. 

Motto — Consilio,  non  impetu. 

Supporters — Two  heraldic  tigers,  proper,  collared  and  chained, 
or. 

The  residence  at  Lochnaw  was  largely  added  to  by  Sir  James 
Agnew,  and  since  then  other  additions  have  been  made  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  The  situation  is  picturesque;  the  loch 
again  restored,  adding  to  this  feature,  coupled  with  old  timber 
and  flourishing  plantations.     It  is  six  miles  from  Stranraer. 

About  a  mile  from  the  house,  in  Aldouran  Glen,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Norsemen's  camp,  locally  called  "  Kempe'*s  Graves.*" 
Kempe  is  the  Norse  for  a  warrior  or  champion,  and  it  is  supposed, 
and  no  doubt  correctly  so,  that  many  of  those  daring  sea  rovers 
were  buried  near  the  spot.  Galloway,  from  Carrick  to  the 
Solway,  was  entirely  under  the  rule  of  the  Norsemen  for  about 
two  centuries,  and  which  after  much  research  we  have  established 
as  a  fact,  and  is  now  generally  admitted.  At  Larbrax  Bay  there 
is  a  similar  camp  but  much  larger,  known  as  the  Kempe'*s  Walks. 
By  the  side  of  the  loch  at  Lochnaw  stood  a  moat,  but  it  appears 
that  Sir  Stair  Agnew,  with  the  same  appreciation  of  the  ancient 
as  his  ancestor  Sir  James,  demolished  it  for  materials  to  make  a 
new  road. 

The  farms  owned  in  this  parish  are  High  and  Low  Auchneel 
(Barjarg),  Auchnotteroch,  Aldouran,  Balgracie,  Blackpark,  High 
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and  Low  Creachmore,  Hill  Head  of  Creachmore,  Dindinnie  (East 
and  West),  Meikle  and  Little  Galdenoch,  Grarthrie,  Glenhead  of 
Aldouran,  Half  Mark,  Kirklands,  Knockaldie,  Knocknain,  Meikle 
and  Little  Larbrax,  High  Mark,  and  Smiddyhill. 

The  derivations  of  the  names  of  the  farms  we  will  give  as  far 
as  can  be  gathered.  Lochnaw  is  in  Gaelic  Loch-an-ath,  the 
letter  a  being  long,  as  aw.  A  tradition  existed  that  the  isle  on 
which  the  ancient  tower  stood  was  accessible  by  a  causeway  under 
water,  and  only  known  to  those  dwelling  there.  The  same  kind 
of  structure  is  described  by  us  as  having  existed  at  Lochinvar, 
Dairy  parish,  and  also  found  elsewhere  where  crannogs  have  been 
discovered.  When  the  loch  at  Lochnaw  was  drained,  and  subse- 
quently laid  out  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  the  causeway  was 
demolished,  and  all  trace  lost.  We  may  add  that  there  is  a  loch 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye  with  a  similar  name,  except  being  in  the 
plural — Loch-nan-athan,  "  loch  of  fords,''  the  water  being  very 
shallow,  and  easily  crossed  in  several  places.  The  late  Sheriff 
Nicolson,  a  native  of  Skye  and  a  proficient  Gaelic  scholar,  gave 
us  this  information,  and  kindly  gave  aid  in  other  cases  when 
obscure.  Craichmore  is  spelt  by  Pont  as  Kroochmoir.  It  is  from 
the  Gaelic  Creach  or  Creich-inor,  the  big  rock.  In  Auchneel  or 
Auchneil  we  have  in  the  prefix  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  achadh, 
a  field,  thus  giving  NeiPs  field.  In  Galdenoch,  we  may  have  a 
Gaelic  compound  Geall-Daighnich,  a  pledge  or  earnest  money, 
which  might  have  had  reference  to  the  land,  or  it  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Calldainn-Cnoc,  the  Gaelic  for  a  ha/el  copse  at  the 
knoll  or  place.  There  is  Caldon  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Stoneykirk.  Auchnotteroch  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Gaelic  achadh-nathrach,  the  adder  field,  referring  to  land  much 
infested  by  these  vipers.*  Aldouran  is  the  Gaelic  ald-douran, 
the  prefix  a  burn  or  mountain  stream,  and  the  suffix  an  otter, 
thus  being  the  otter  burn.  Knockaldie  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Cnocaldan  or  ain,  the  hill  burn.  Knocknain  seems  to  Ix?  a 
corruption  of  the  Gaelic  cnoc-noinean,  the  daisy  hill  or  knoll. 
Another  writer   gives    it   as   the    hill    of  the    birds.       I^rbrax 


*  We  may  mention  that  the  best  cure  for  the  bite  of  those  reptiles  is  the 
leaf  of  the  ash  tree,  boiled  in  water,  and  used  warm  as  a  fomentation.  A 
little  purgative  medicine  should  be  given  in  addition. 
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has  been  considered  to  be  from  leargbreac,  the  speckled  hill 
side;  but  it  may  be  from  lar-braigh,  the  upper  land  or 
ground.  Dindinnie  is  probably  from  the  Gaelic  dinn-dinait, 
the  desolate  hill,  or  dinn-dionach,  the  sheltered  hill.  Balgracie 
or  fialgressie  is  from  the  Gaelic  baile-gramsach,  the  cobbler^s 
house.  Garthrie  may  be  from  the  Cymric  gartree,  the  near 
hamlet  or  homestead.  Barjarg  (another  name  for  Auchneel 
farm)  we  have  seen  derived  from  bar-dearg,  the  red  hill.  We 
think  it  more  likely  to  be  a  compound  Gaelic  and  Norse  name — 
viz.,  bar,  a  hill,  and  bjarg,  the  Noi-se  for  rocks,  etc.  We  know 
the  farm,  and  saw  nothing  red  about  it,  as  to  soil,  etc.  Caim- 
happle  seems  to  be  a  corruption  for  chapel  in  the  suffix,  pointing 
to  some  place  of  worship  (see  Glenhapple,  etc.,  parish  of  Penning- 
hame).  .  Another  name  appears,  or  did  appear — viz.,  Ochter- 
linachan,  which  is  evidently  from  the  Gaelic  oiter-linneachan,  the 
ridge  at  the  pools  near  the  sea.  Like  many  other  names,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  convey  an  altogether  true  description  of  the 
situation,  as  Larbrax  Moor  intervenes  between  the  sea  and  Ochter- 
linachan.  Another  opinion  given  is  Uachdorach-linachan,  the 
upper  flax  field. 


I^ARGLIDDESDALE. 

This  was  a  barony^  and  the  name  formerly  \mtten  Largliddis- 
daill  alias  Largleviston,  and  formed  no  doubt  the  old  barony  of 
Leswalt,  or  rather  what  was  left  of  it.  Our  information  is 
meagre,  and  commences  with  William  Gordon,  apparent  of 
Craichlaw,  and  Isabella  Hoppingill,  his  spouse,  who  had  a  charter 
of  confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Largleviestoun  and  Kimlauchle^ 
22nd  July,  1543. 

On  the  5th  October,  1596,  William,  son  and  heir  of  William 
Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  was  infefl  in  the  lands  of  Largliddisdaill. 

In  June,  1550,  Patrick  Agnew  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Merkslavie ;  also  Gilbert  Kennedy  and  Fergus  Kennedy,  both  of 
the  same  date.  Patrick  Agnew  had  married  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  William  Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  and  had  issue, 
Patrick ;  and  in  August,  1666,  Jean  Kennedy,  future  spouse  to 
Patrick,  son  of  Patrick  Agnew  of  Sheuchan,  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Larglidu,  Merkslavie,  St.  John'^s  Croft« 
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Pjftlrick  Agnew,  by   hh   inarriage  with  Jean  Kennedie,  had 
iBsue — 


Andrew^  his  heir. 

Jean,  nmrried  in  1667  John,  elde*it  son  of  the  llev.  James 

Blair  of  Duaskev. 


Lpn  the  16th  December,  1701 »  Andi'^w  Agnew  of  Sheuchaii  had 
Hptine  in  liferent^  and  fiabert,  his  son,  in  fee,  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Laigledsdale,  etc.     His  daughter  and  heir^% 

Alargaret,  succeeded. 

She  married  John  Xan^  of  Barnbarroihj  parish  of  Kirkinnen  On 
the  *28th  May,  1755,  tliey  liad  sasine  of  the  lands  and  barony  of 
Largluldk-Hthile  (nee  Shem^haru  parish  of  Inch). 

Sul)seijuent  to  the  hu^t-mentioneci  date,  seveml  of  the  farms 
were  M)Iti,  viz, :— I^rgliddiHtlale  to  Mr.  Giffbrd,  Little  Mark  to 
Mr.  M'Kis^sotk,  Gallowhill  to  Mr.  M*Kinne!,and  Springbmk  to 
Mr*  Hill ;  but*  liaving  been  improperly  disposed  of,  they  were 
claimed,  and  reverted  to  the  heir  of  entuil.  This  was  the  law 
plea  known  in  the  law  courts  as  the  Sheuchan  ease. 

'i'hc  following  infrftnients  were,  we  suppose,  in  connection  with 
the  salens  mentioned  : — David  Aitken  and  Alexander  M'^Necl  had 

ine  of  the  lands  of  Little  T^tark,  now  cidled  Greenticld  ;  on  the 

Ind  July,  1806,  John  M*Kissock  of  Meikle  Mark,  of  the  SOs,  land 
of  Meikle  Mark*  Parkhead,  Common  Mnir,  etc. ;  on  the  18th 
May,  1807,  Adam  DougW  of  Springbuik,  tl»e  parks  of  Spirrv, 
to  l)c  called  in  all  time  coming  tlic  larjds  of  Springbink  ;  ^^nd 
August,  1809,  William  M*Kiss0ck,  in  Meikle  Mark,  of  the  land?* 
of  ^leikle  Mark;  and  on  the  5th  November,  IHH,  John 
M^Taggart  of  Ardwall^  of  the  one  mcrk  land  of  Merk?ilavie,  alia« 
Little  Mark,  now  called  Greenfield,  disponed  to  tlie  late  John 
M'Tafjgart  of  Ardwnll  by  Alexander  Gibb, 

As  this  rase  has  lK*e!i  greatly  inii^undcrstood,  we  will  give  the 
case  as  brought  Ijefore  the  Court  of  Session  on  the  25rd  June, 
IHb'i:^"  Robert  Vans- Agnew,  1786*  of  Barwhannie,  etc.,  let 
forms  for  31  yean*  beyond  the  period  (^7  ycai*s)  allowed  by 
talkie,  which  contains  a  clause  that  it  shall  not  be  iu  the  power 
of  the  said  John  Vans  and  Margaret  Agnew,  and  tlie  other  heirs* 
mad  nieoibers  of  tailzie,  or  any  of  them,  io  set  tacks  or  rentalt  of 
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the  said  lands,  and  estates,  or  of  any  part  thereof*  for  a  longer 
space  than  27  years,  nor  to  diminish  the  rental  thereof,^  etc. 

On  the  death,  in  1809,  of  Robert  Vans-Agnew,  his  son  John, 
the  pursuer,  the  next  heir  of  entail,  brought  a  reduction  of  these 
leases.     The  petition  was  as  follows : — 

"  Petition,  5th  January,  1813,  of  John  Vans-Agnew,  who 
succeeded  12th  February,  1809.  The  entail  provides,  *  not  only 
the  said  lands  and  estates  shall  not  be  burthened  with,  or  liable 
to  the  debts  and  deeds,  acts  and  crimes  contracted,  granted,  done 
or  committed  contrary  to  these  conditions  and  restrictions,  or  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  shall  be  of  no  force, 
strength,  or  effect,  and  shall  be  unavailable  against  the  other 
heirs  of  entail,  and  who,  as  well  as  the  said  estates,  shall  be  no- 
wise burthened  herewith,  but  free  therefrom,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  debts  and  deeds  had  not  been  contracted,  or  such  acts 
of  commission  or  omission  had  never  happened  or  been  com- 
mitted.''' 

When  the  petitioner  succeeded  to  the  entailed  estates  on  his 
father"*s  death  in  February,  1809,  he  found  that  the  property  had 
suffered  great  dilapidations.  More  than  one-half  of  the  estates 
had  been  alienated,  and  the  remaining  part  was  let  at  inadequate 
rents — caused  by  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  late  proprietor\s 
affairs.  Tenants  for  inconsiderable  grassums  (a  sum  paid  by  the 
tenant  to  the  landlord  on  entering  into  possession)  had  obtained 
longer  leases  than  the  entail  permitted,  etc. 

We  may  add  that  the  entail  was  executed  on  the  29th 
December,  1757,  by  Robert  Agnew  of  Shcuchan  and  John  Vans 
of  Barnbarroch  respectively,  grandfather  and  father  of  Robert 
Vans-Agnew. 

The  House  of  Park,  with  the  yards,  offices,  and  enclosures 
adjacent  thereto,  comprehending  one  hundred  acres  or  thereby, 
were  intended  for  the  heir  of  Sheuchan  and  Barnbarroch, 'and 
were  by  no  means  to  be  let  in  tack  for  longer  space  than  the 
granter's  life,  or  during  the  minority  of  the  heir  who  shall  be  the 
proprietor  at  the  time. 

Sheuchan,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Inch,  now  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  under  which  will  be  given  the  succession  of  owners. 
In  1869,  the  farms  which  composed  the  Largliddisdale  property, 
were    Meikle    Mark,    Newfield,   Spirry,    Larg,    Largliddisdale, 
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Little  Mark  (now  Greenfield),  Gallowhill,  Springbank,  Marks- 
lavie,  and  Sheuchan  Parks  now  so  called.  In  1893-94,  they 
are  given  as  Meikle,  Mark,  and  Parkhead,  Newfield,  High 
Spiny,  Feyfield,  Larg-High,  and  Springbank,  Larg-Low,  Low 
Spirry,  and  part  Feyfield,  and  Larg  Liddesdale,  Little  Mark, 
Greenfield,  Gallowhill,  Common  Muir,  etc.,  Sheuchan  Parks. 

The  lands  of  Sheuchan,  with  Meikle  and  Little  Tungs  in  Inch 
parish,  north-east  of,  and  contiguous  to  Castle  Kennedy,  having 
been  alienated  by  excambion  id  1855,  the  designation  of 
Sheuchan  estate  should  no  longer  be  applied,  but  now  to  be 
known  as  Largliddisdale,  it  having  been  a  barony. 

We  have  given  under  Portpatrick  parish,  another  portion  of 
the  property,  called  Knockglass,  etc.  (sold  in  1898),  which  adjoins 
on  the  south-western  side,  the  boundary  being  the  Piltanton 
bum.  All  have  come  under  the  designation  of  the  Sheuchan 
estate,  which  from  the  alienation  mentioned  by  us,  is  now 
erroneous. 

There  appear,  as  we  have  shown,  various  alterations  in  the 
names  of  the  fanns  of  late  yeai*s.  The  latest  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive list.  The  derivations  of  most  of  the  names  will  be 
found  elsewhere,  excepting  Spirry,  which  is  peculiar.  We  find  a 
fanciful  meaning  given  from  sporaidhe  (?)  the  spurs,  or  pointed 
rocks.  Where  such  are  on  the  land  (well  known  to  us),  is  un- 
known. We  prefer  to  follow  Jamieson,  and  that  it  is  Lowland 
Scottish,  with  the  meaning  he  gives  "warm,"'''  etc.,  from  the  situa- 
tion or  character  of  the  land.  This  applies  to  the  land  we  are 
dealing  with.  "  Fev  ^  is  also  Scottish,  and  in  Galloway  meaning 
a  croft  or  infield  land. 

Markslavic  is  difficult  to  make  out.  The  prefix  is  clear  enough 
as  being  from  the  Norse  word  for  a  boundary,  etc  ;  but  the  suffix 
is  not  to  be  found,  unless  it  be  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  word 
slighe,  a  way,  road,  or  track. 

We  have  it  given  as  marc  sliebhe  (slewie),  merkland  of  the 
moor.  We  know  that  the  land  adjoins  Crailloch  moor,  but  we 
also  know  that  the  road  through  the  farm  is  only  the  track  to 
the  moors  further  on. 

Larg  will  \ye  found  in  Minnigaff  parisli,  but  lx*ing  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, we  will  state  here  that  it  is  from  the  Gaelic  leirg  or 
learg,  which  has  three  meanings,  but  the  fii-st  two,  viz.,  a  green 
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«lope,  a  little  eminence,  convey  what  relates  to  the  land  in  this 
case. 

Symson  in  1684,  mentions  "  The  Mark,*"  a  new  house  lately 
built  of  brick  made  there,  about  a  bow  draught  from  the  town 
(Stranraer),  which  belonged  to  Agnew  of  Sheuchan.  Park  House 
is  the  present,  and  only  residence  known.  It  is  just  about  the 
distance  given.  It  is  not,  however,  built  of  brick,  so  far  as  seen. 
Having  rented  the  shooting  over  the  estate,  we  know  the  house. 


KIRKLANDS. 

The  "  de  gleba  et  terris  ecclesiasticis  vicariae  de  Leswalt,^  con- 
sisted of  the  two-and-a-half  merk  lands.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  seems  to  have  been  owned  by  a  family  named  Boyd. 
On  the  10th  December,  1637,  Thomas  Boyd,  and  Janet 
M'Dowall,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the  Kirklands  of  Leswalt 
In  November,  1644,  Gilbert  Neilsone  had  sasine  of  the  land,  but 
doubtless  only  in  security,  for  Thomas  Boyd  had  again  sasine  on 
the  24th  November,  1671.  The  infeftment  of  Gilbert  Neilsone 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  Thomas  Boyd  having  been  fined 
about  the  year  1662,  in  the  sum  of  .£^60,  for  his  adherence  to 
Presbyterianism.  On  the  7th  November,  1693,  John  Boyd  was 
served  heir  to  his  father,  and  had  sasine  of  the  Kirkland  on  the 
11th  May,  1694.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Boyd,  who  had 
5asine,  8th  May,  1701. 

The  next  owners  were  the  Agnews  of  Lochnaw,  but  how 
obtained,  and  when,  we  have  not  learned. 

This  small  property  deserves  notice  from  an  eminence  on  the 
land  called  the  "Kirkland  Torr,"  and  also,  "The  Tower  of 
Craigoch.**"  It  is  a  cone,  artificially  shaped  at  the  top,  where 
some  traces  of  an  entrenchment  remain,  and  is  locally  called 
"  The  Roman  Camp.'*  On  this  singular  hill  stands  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  Sir.  Andrew  Agnew,  who  died  in  1849.  The 
elevation  renders  it  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  both  from 
land  and  sea. 


AUCHNEIL   OR    BARJAKG    AND    KNOCKNEIN. 

The  above-mentioned  lands  were  obtained  by  the  M^Dowalls, 
l)ut  from  whom  we  do  not  leam.     This  branch  is  stated  to  have 
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been  descended  from  Gilbert^  third  sou  of  Thomas  M'Dowall  of 
Garthland,  who  was  alive  in  1455,     The  late  Uthredo  Macdowall 

of  Barjarge  had  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  *'  de  gleba  et  terria 
acx;lesiastieiB  vicarim  de  Clasheat,"  1*3 th  January j  158S.  In  1606, 
we  find  Alexander  M'Dowall  of  Barjarg,  On  the  18th  June  of 
that  year  he  was  "dilaitit,  with  others,  for  the  slaiichter  of 
umq^'' yuintene  Boyd  in  April  last" 

After  this  we  have  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  proprietoi's. 
It  is  stated  that  Uchtred  Agnew  of  Galdenoch  was  in  possession 
about  1620 ;  next,  by  sasine  ItJth  June,  1650,  wc  find  Sir  John 
Muir  of  Auchindraine  the  owner  of  Bruchjarg ;  then  Quintus 
Mure,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Patrick  Mure,  He  had 
aasine  of  the  lands  of  Bruchjarg  and  Auchneil  on  the  30th  April, 
1664* ;  and  on  the  same  day  Patrick  Agnew  of  Galdenoch  had 
also  sasine  of  them.  This  latter  occupation  is^  however,  contra- 
dicted by  a  lease  of  Auchneil,  granted  by  Sir  A,  Agnew  to  Finlay 
Blair,  dateil  19th  May,  1664.  Following  this,  on  the  17th 
October,  1664,  Alexander  Agnew  hod  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Auch* 
neil  and  others.  On  the  10th  November,  1664,  there  was  a 
renunciation  by  the  Earl  of  Galloway  of  the  lands  of  AuchneilK 
ChalmerH,  in  his  Cakdoniaj  states  that  from  the  charter  he  learned 
that  the  Sheriffs  (Agnews  of  Lochnaw)  acquired  the  lands  of 
Knocknein  and  Auchneil  {or  Barjarg)  from  Mure  of  Auchneil  in 
168L  In  May,  1674,  Sir  James  Dairy m  pie  of  Stair,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session,  had  sasine  of  the  landn  of  Barjarg, 
etc.  These  sasines  appear  to  have  been  by  w^ay  of  security  or 
wadsets,  as  the  lands  were  then  owned  by  the  Agnews  of  Loch- 
ttaw%  and  annexed  to  Lochnaw,  which  still  continues.  They 
formerly  constituted  pai*t  of  the  parish  of  Kirkcolm,  but  were 
transfened  to  L^wait 

In  regard  to  the  names  of  the  lands  in  Auchneil,  we  have  in 
the  prefix  the  Gaelic  word  ai^hadh,  a  field,  thus  giving  NeiFs  field. 
Barjarg  {another  name  for  Auchneil)  we  have  read  as  being  from 
the  Gaelic  bar-dearg,  the  red  hilL  We  have  often  been  at  the 
part  (when  shooting)  where  this  red  aspect  would  appear,  but 
failed  to  see  it,  We  are  inclined  to  give  it  as  a  compound  Gaelic 
and  Norse  word,  the  first  from  bar,  a  hill,  and  the  suffix  bjarg  for 
rocks,  etc»  The  other  name  to  be  dealt  with  is  Knoeknain^  which 
3«enis  to  us  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  cnoc-ndinean,  the 

G2 
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daisy  hill  or  knoll.  A  writer  on  such  subjects  follows  (as  in  too 
many  other  cases)  Irish  writers,  and  gives  it  fix)ra  cnoc  n-en,  hiU 
of  the  birds. 


GALDENOCH. 

We  have  not  traced  the  owners  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
All  that  can  be  gathered  conveys  that,  with  Barjarg,  etc.,  it  was 
then  possessed  by  the  M^Dowalls.  The  Agnews  of  Lochnaw  next 
acquired  it  (with  other  lands)  in  some  way  or  other  now  unknown. 
•  Gilbert  Agnew,  the  second  son  of  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw, 
who  was  killed  at  Pinkie  in  1547,  was  the  first  found  by  us.  He 
is  said  to  have  built  Galdenoch  Tower,  sometime  between  1647 
and  1570.  Whom  he  married  we  do  not  learn,  but  he  was 
succeeded  by 

Uchtred,  stated  to  be  his  son,  about  1620, 

who,  in  addition  to  the  lands  of  Galdenoch  and  Barjarg,  also 
acquired  Caimbrock,  with  Upper  Glengyre,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
colm,  and  Over  Culreoch  in  the  parish  of  Inch.  His  marriage  is 
not  mentioned,  but  at  his  death,  in  1635,  he  left  four  sons — 

Patrick. 
Hew. 
Gilbert. 
Uchtred. 

Patrick  succeeded  his  father.  About  the  year  166S,  he  was  fined 
<f  1000  for  not  being  an  Episcopalian.  On  the  30th  April,  1664, 
he  had  sasine  of  Bruchjarg  (Barjarg);  and  on  the  20th  November^ 
1671,  of  Achneill.  They  are  one  and  the  same.  On  the  2nd 
October,  1671,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  was  in  possession  of  the  merk 
land  of  Galdenoch.  .  In  May,  1674,  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of 
Stair,  Lord  President,  had  sasine  of  Barjarg,  Galdenoch,  mylne 
thereof,  etc.  In  July,  1675,  Patrick  Agnew  of  Galdenoch,  and 
Jean  Brisbane,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  Galdinoch,  Barghjarg, 
with  the  fourth  part  of  the  mylne  thereof,  manor,  place,  etc. 
In  October,  1684,  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair  had  sasine  of  the 
two  and  a-half  merk  land  of  Barjarg  and  Galdenoch,  with  the 
fourth  part  of  the  mylne,  etc.    About  the  yeai'  1699,  all  was  sold 
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to  the  Agnews  of  Lochnaw.  Heavy  fines  inflicted  for  adherence 
to  the  Covenant,  and  losses  sustained  from  the  erection  of  salt- 
pans on  the  coast,  are  supposed  to  have  brought  this  family  to 
ruin.  Sjnnson,  in  1684,  mentions  the  Tower  House  of  Graldenoch. 
It  is  used  as  a  farm  house. 

There  are  lands  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stoneykirk  bearing 
the  same  name.  They  are  on  the  Freugh  estate,  and  distinct 
from  this  property.  The  name  also  occurs  elsewhere.  The  deri- 
vation has  been  given  from  Grallnach,  a  place  of  foreigners, 
stranger^s  dwelling;  but  without  aflbrding  information  as  to 
"  nach.''  We  do  not  find  it,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
suffix  "  denach  ^  is  from  the  Graelic  word  **  daingneach,^  a  fort,  a 
fortified  place.  The  fortresses  on  the  Galloway  coast  were 
erected  by  the  Norsemen,  who  were  strangers. 
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PARISH   OF  STRANRAER. 

The  parish  consists  entirely  of  the  burgh,  the  buildings  of 
which  cover  a  space  of  ground  extending  to  about  forty  acres. 
The  derivation  of  its  name  has  been  given  in  various  ways. 
Chalmers  has  it  from  the  Celtic  stron  and  reanhar,  meaning  thick 
or  clumsy  nose,  which  conveys  no  sense  as  applied  in  this  case. 
In  the  Statistical  Account^  it  is  given  from  the  ordinary  English 
words  strand-raw,  or  the  row  of  houses  on  the  strand.  Such  is 
too  modem.  In  the  reign  of  Robert  I.,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
"  Fergusii  de  Moulda  Willa  of  the  half  of  the  lands  Stranrever,  in 
vie.  de  Wigtoun."*  Robertson,  in  his  Gaelic  Topography^  derives 
it  from  strath-an-radhair,  or  strath-an-rogha-fhevir,  the  valley  of 
good  grass  or  pasture.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  from 
the  Norse.  In  that  language  there  is  stroud  and  strendir  in  local 
names  of  coast  land,  as  a  strand,  coast,  shore,  but  not  for  a  river ; 
although  the  Strand  in  London  is  so  situated,  and  derives  the 
name  from  the  Scandinavian,  like  so  many  other  places  there  on 
both  sides  of  the  Thames.  Styeinder  again,  refers  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  County  Stroud,  and  in  compounds  is  found  as 
Strendigar.  There  is  also  Strind-saer,  a  local  name  in  Norway, 
and  Strind-dir,  the  men  of  Strind.  Pont,  in  his  Survey^  spells 
the  name  Stronrawyr.  In  the  County  Donegal,  Ulster,  there  is 
a  place  called  Stranolar.  The  Norsemen  had  a  strong  position 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  There  is  also  a  small  loch 
called  Strand  in  New  Luce  parish.  Our  opinion  is  that  Stranraer 
is  a  corruption  from  the  Norse. 

In  Ossian  and  the  Clyde^  it  is  stated  that  Stranraer  was  pos- 
sibly the  Rerigonium  of  the  Novantes.  This  is  a  supposition,  as 
we  consider,  erroneous ;  under  Lochryan,  we  show  that  it  is  also 
spelled  Retigonium. 

The  starting  point  of  Stranraer  as  a  town,  was  with  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  John,  but  by  whom  is  not 
known.  The  village  which  followed,  was  on  the  east  side,  called 
Chapel. 
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About  1511,  the  Adairi  built  a  tower  or  keep  close  to  St* 
John's  Chap! J  and  the  gardens,  etc.»  bdoDging  to  it,  with  the 
**  rhapel  ferry ""  (fey  ?)  contiguous,  form  the  «ite  of  the  bui-gh* 
It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Kennedy  of  Ochterlure. 
He  appears  to  have  got  poeRessJon  in  1567,  as  we  find  at  that 
time  Hew  Kennedy  settled  down  near  the  site  of  SL  John*s 
Chapel^  and  was  styled  Kennedy  of  ChappelL  Also  at  one  time 
it  wa^  called  Ocbterlure.  Hew  Kennedy  wa%  alive  in  1601,  and 
then  styled  of  ChappelL 

In  1593,  the  M^DowalU  of  Garthland  are  said  to  have  had 
alM>  a  residence  in  Stranraer^  but  where  .situated  we  do  not  find. 

In  1596,  the  village  was  erected  into  a  bui^h  of  barony,  under 
the  superiority  of  Adair  of  Kinhilt,  by  a  charter  under  the  Great 
Seal,  when  the  name  was  written  Stranrawer.  This  deed  gave  to 
the  burgh  St-  John's  Croft,  extending  to  six  acres,  from  the  bum 
from  the  Loch  of  Chappell  to  the  shore  of  I^ochryan,  and  the 
kiids  of  Airds  on  the  east ;  the  tower,  fortalioe,  manor  place,  and 
yards  oi  Chappell  on  the  west ;  the  watei^ng  which  rttns  to  the 
Mill  of  Chappell  on  the  south,  and  Lochryan  on  the  north.  Re^ 
serving  to  Elizabeth  Kennedy,  heretrix  of  the  said  cjtift,  the 
tower,  fortalice,  manor  place,  etc,,  of  Chappell. 

Stranraer  wa«  created  a  royal  burgh  by  charter  dated  ^th 
July,  1617,  and  the  nllages  of  Clay  hole  and  Hillhead  in  I^eswalt 
parish,  and  Tradeston  in  Saulseat?  now  Inch  parish,  were  added 
to  the  burgh* 

In  16^,  John  Kennedy  wag  in  posKssion  of  Chappell,  and  in 
1655,  he  was  styled  of  Stranrawer*  We  have  not  followed  the 
Kennedy  succession  very  closely.  Chappell  appears  to  have  been 
iolierited  from  a  female,  Eliasabeth  Kemiedy,  as  we  have 
abeady  mentioned,  was  heretrix  in  1596  ;  and  in  October,  166S, 
Flora  Kennedie,  sister  to  Gilbert  Kennedie  of  Arkletoune,  had 
sasine  of  the  four  merk  land  of  Straiimiver,  Marksleire,  Previ- 
ously to  this,  however,  on  the  8th  June,  1663,  Patrick  Agnew  of 
Slieichan,  had  sa^sine  of  the  land«i  of  Markslavie  and  Stmnraer  i 
and  on  the  Srd  January,  1665,  Alexander  Adair  had  also  sasine 
of  the  mme  lands.  Following  this,  Robert  Agnew  of  Sheuchan, 
on  the  30th  July,  1747,  liad  sasine  of  the  four  merk  knd  of 
Stranraer,  ane  merkland  of  Markslavie;  and  again,  of  the  MAjne 
on  the  5th  November,  1782.     For  further  infonnatiun  in  r^aid 
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to  Bfarkdavie,  we  have  to  refer  our  readers  to  Largliddisdale, 
pariah  of  Leswalt. 

StFBnner  stands  at  the  head  of  Lochn-an,  which  is  ten  miles 
in  length.  It  is  a  thriving  buigfa,  with  a  provost,  bailies,  and 
ecRmcillon.  A  riverlet  divides  it  into  east  and  west.  It  has  a 
harbcNir  and  considerable  shipping,  with  daily  steamship  service 
to  and  from  Lame,  County  Antrim  ;  also  communication  with 
Glasgow.  This,  with  the  railway  to  all  parts  inland,  brings  it 
into  close  connection  with  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  all  other 
places  in  Scotland  and  England,  ^fhe  east  pier  was  constructed 
in  connection  with  the  railway.  It  was  opened  in  1861^  and 
since  then  considerable  additions  have  been  made,  and  a  station 
formed  for  the  convenience  of  the  passengers  by  the  steam  vessels. 

Until  1869,  it  was  the  head-quarter  station  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  Galloway,  under  the  command  of  an  officer.  In  that  year 
(1869)  it  was  united  with  the  Greenock  division,  and  the  Com- 
mander, Royal  Navy,  has  his  quarters  at  Gourock.  The  force  at 
Stranraer  was  then  reduced  to  four  men. 

Stranraer  was  only  constituted  a  parish  shortly  before  it  was 
made  the  seat  of  a  Presbvtery  in  1638.  The  patronage  belonged 
to  the  Bishop  of  Galloway  until  1689,  when,  by  the  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  it  fell  to  the  Crown.  The  parish  church  wa<<  built 
in  1766,  but  no  glebe  or  manse  were  allowed  from  the  teinds. 
Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Mr.  Laurie  of  Reidcastle,  whose  father 
had  been  minister  of  Stranraer,  left  thirty  acres  of  land  for  a 
glebe,  in  all  time  coming.  It  is  close  to  the  town,  in  Leswalt 
parish.  ITie  church  was  condemned  in  18.*3i3,  and  before  a  law 
plea  was  settled  as  to  building  a  new  one,  the  clerg>  inan  had  to 
erect  a  wooden  house  for  the  congregation  to  meet  in,  at  his  own 
expense.     A  new  church,  however,  was  erecte<l,  and  now  stands. 

An  auxiliary  church  called  Sheuchan,  was  Iniilt  (principally  by 
the  Vans-Agnews)  in  1840-41,  and  is  within  the  burgh  l>oundary 
(although  in  Leswalt)  outside  of  the  town,  which  it  overlooks. 
It  is  on  the  Leswalt  road,  standing  high,  and  with  its  s<{uare 
tower,  is  rather  a  pictures(|ue  object  from  all  parts.  It  is  not 
endowed,  but  a  grant  is  received  from  the  Ferguson  Trust,  and 
also  from  other  sources. 

There  are  in  the  town,  in  addition  to  the  alx)ve,  three  United 
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Free,  and  other  Presbyterian  seceder  Churches.  Also  an  Episco- 
palian and  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel. 

A  town-house  was  built  over  a  century  ago,  but  became 
obsolete,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  building  was  laid  on  the 
13th  July,  1872.  It  was  available  for  business  in  January,  1874. 
It  is  a  handsome  structure,  although  it  does  not  meet,  as  regards 
style,  with  the  approval  of  some  who  are  competent  to  give  an 
opinion.  The  architecture  is  of  different  schools.  The  stone 
used  is  red  sandstone  from  the  Mote  quarry  on  the  English 
border,  with  yellow  sandstone  from  Proudham  quarry,  Hexham, 
for  the  coping  and  comers.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
,^9000.  It  contains  a  court  house,  large  assembly  hall,  police 
station,  and  various  other  accommodation. 

The  tower,  or  keep,  which  still  stands,  was  used  as  the  prison 
house  until  about  1845,  when  a  new  building  was  occupied.  It 
was  continued,  however,  as  a  temporary  lock-up  house,  until 
January,  1874,  when  the  new  County  Building  was  available. 

The  prison  built  in  1845,  is  also  closed  as  such,  and  is  now 
transformed  into  a  private  residence. 

In  all  the  essentials  of  a  royal  burgh,  with  provost,  bailies, 
councillors,  bank  agencies,  markets  and  fairs,  and  a  newspaper, 
Stranraer  bids  fair  to  keep  her  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Wigtonshire  burghs,  so  far  as  prosperity  goes. 

The  cemetery  adjoins  Sheuchan  Church.  In  1895  more  ground 
had  to  be  added.  The  manse  belonging  to  Sheuchan  Church 
overlooks  the  cemetery.  Strange  taste,  as  the  frontage  could 
have  faced  the  loch.  When  surprise  at  the  selection  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  incumbent,  he  replied,  "We  look  beyond  the 
grave,^  a  remark  in  awjcordance  with  his  life,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  his  duties. 

Close  to  Sheuchan  Church  (on  opposite  side  of  the  road) 
stands  the  residence  of  the  owners  of  the  estate.  The  name 
was  House  of  Park,  now  known  as  Park  House.  It  is 
within  the  burgh  boundary.  The  land  allotted  to  it  was  one 
hundred  acvesy  but  which  are  now  let  out  as  parks  to  various 
tenants,  the  whole  of  them  being  known  as  the  Sheuchan  Parks. 
The  farm  of  Sheuchan,  etc.,  being  in  Inch  parish,  and  now 
belonging  to  the  Lochinch  estate,  having  been  alienated  by  ex- 
cambion  in  1855,  by  the  late  Robert  Vans-Agnew,  the   title 
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of  Sheuchan  is  gone.  The  property  we  refer  to  here,  belonged, 
and  still  belongs,  to  the  Lai^Hddisdale  barony^  Leswalt  parish, 
and  the  latter  is  the  name  it  shoold  lie  again  known  by*  Park 
House  is  pleasantly  situated,  but  limited  in  ace!Oinmodation,  and 
confined  to  a  shrubbery  and  a  garden.  We  have  mentioned 
under  Lai^gliddisdale,  that  Symson,  in  1684,  refers  to  a  new  bouse 
lately  built  of  brick  made  there,  about  a  bow  draught  from  the 
town  (Stranraer),  but  he  calls  it  "  The  Mark,""  We  do  not 
think  that  Park  House  is  built  of  brick,  and  we  know  something 
of  it,  having  rented  it,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
one  referred  to.  Symson  (1684)  also  mentions  a  good  house 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  then  pertaining  to  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  vonnger  of  Stair,  called  the  Castle  of  the  Chapel,  where 
there  was  a  chapel,  then  ruinous.  It  no  doubt  referred  to  the 
tower  or  keep,  and  was  probably  obtained  in  1677,  when  the 
Dalrymples  exchanged  places  with  the  Kennedys,  by  getting 
from  them  what  they  had  become  possessed  of  in  the  way  in  the 
ascendant  at  that  time, 

Symson  also  relates  that,  while  digging  a  watergate  for  a 
mill,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  "  ship  ^"^  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore^  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea  even  during  the 
highest  spring- tide.  It  lay  embedded  transversely  under  a  burn 
many  feet  down,  A  good  garden,  where  katl  grew,  covered  the 
one  end  of  it.  Judging  from  the  jx)rtion  recovered,  the  vessel 
must  have  been  pretty  large*  The  planks  were  not  joined  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  nails  were  of  copper.  This  ancient  ship  had 
no  doubt  been  at  one  time  bonie  on  the  watei^s  of  Lochryan  and 
run  up  the  rivulet  for  security,  and  had  been  left  there  by  the 
receding  water.  It  may  have  belonged  to  the  Vikings,  or  to 
the  Bruciau  party  from  Ireland  and  the  Isles,  who  were  over- 
powered bv  M'Utiwall  and  his  party  on  landing  at  Lochry^an  in 
1307, 

Queen  Victoria,  in  her  published  diary  of  her  sea-trip  on  the 
west  coast  in  1843  (?),  wrote  : — "  Monday,  August  16.  *  .  . 
When  I  came  on  deck  at  three  oVlock  the  Scotch  Coast  was  quite 
dose — the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  then  Wigton shire,  Albert 
declared  he  saw  the  Irish  Coast,  but  I  could  not  descry  it  At 
five  we  came  in  sight  of  Lochryan,  and  saw  to  the  left  Ailsa 
Craig  rising  more  than  one  thousand  feet  perpendicularly  from 
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the  0ea.  Lodiryan  is  very  fine,  and  the  hills  and  ^ens  are  lovely^ 
particularly  little  Glen  Finnie.  The  loch  is  very  large,  and  the 
hills  here  are  very  high  and  wooded.  The  little  town  is  called 
Stranraer.^ 

By  the  census  of  1871,  the  population  of  the  parish  and  burgh 
was  S61S,  to  which  has  to  be  added  1079,  parish  of  Ihdi,  and 
15249,  parish  of  Leswalt,  both  of  which  portions  are  in  the  burgh. 
The  total  of  the  Parliamentary  burgh  was  5989.  In  1891  it  was. 
4415,  and  reduced  in  1891  to  6193. 
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Twn  parish  is  an  auxiliary  taken  from  Inch,  Previously  it  was 
what  was  called  a  quoad  micra  division.  The  church  was  built  in 
1841.  In  1858  it  was  detached  as  an  independent  parish.  The 
necessary  endowment  was  provided  by  a  contribution  of  about 
£\fm  (chiefly  from  the  last  Lady  Wallace),  and  i^  (KK)  from  the 
Endowment  Scheme  of  the  Churt^h  of  Scotland-  The  particulars 
about  this  parish  are  given  under  Inch* 

As  ^ated  bv  Camden,  Ptolemy  renders  the  name  Abravanus 
for  Aber-ruvanus — ^that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ruan,  and  the 
lake  out  of  which  it  runs.  Lough  Rtan.  Aberj  how  ever*  is  usually 
applied  to  the  confluence  of  waters,  and  as  there  is  no  water  of 
sufficient  size^  or  named  Ruan  or  Rian,  falling  into  the  loch, 
Camden  is  wrong.  Riatit  however,  may  l>e  from  the  Cymric  ri, 
rith,  or  rve,  referring  to  a  ford  or  ferry.  In  Oman  am!  the  Clyde^ 
mention  is  made  of  this  loch  els  the  Bay  of  Cluba  in  Ossian,  also 
that  the  isle  of  Arran  was  Ltiggan-roan,  the  reals''  pool,  once 
common  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  still  occasiotially  to  be  met 
with  about  Ailsa  Craig  ;  if  so,  Lochryan  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  Loch- roan,  the  seals'  loch  or  resort.  About  Corswall  I'oint 
they  are  still  to  be  found  ;  and  near  the  JMull  there  is  a  place 
called  tlie  seal  cave.  In  the  Name  work  Finart*  at  the  entrance  of 
the  loch,  is  Fin-ard — that  is,  Fingals  Point.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  him  a  Norse  origin.  Finngheinte  is  the  Gaelic  for 
Norwegians,  and  aitl  for  a  hill,  gives  some  meaning  that  way* 

There  are  some  objects  worthy  of  observation.  Among  these 
are  the  tall  stones  not  far  from  the  spot  where  King  Alpin  \% 
stated  to  have  been  assassinated.  One  of  these  stones  is  near 
Little  l^ight  farm-house,  which  on  the  ordnance  map  is  styled 
*'  ITie  Taxing  Stone."^  Tliis  may  be  correct,  as  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  is  believed  to  have  been  in  some  way  or  other  canied 
out  beside  the  stones.  Another  stone  is  in  the  wall  of  a  house  in 
Caimr\'an.  It  is  aljove  six  feet  high  and  two  feet  scjuare*  It 
appeal^  to  have  been  utilised  in  times  more  modem  by  Imvittg 
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^^  jougs^  affixed  for  delinquents.  This  was  a  form  of  punishment 
in  Scotland  which  consisted  of  an  iron  collar  for  the  neck,  which 
opened  with  a  hinge ;  and  when  the  culprit  was  thus  secured,  it 
was  fastened  with  a  padlock.  ITie  said  "jougs^  were  attached 
by  a  chain  and  staple  to  a  wall,  or,  as  in  this  case,  to  the  top  of 
a  high  stone,  which  can  be  seen.  A  good  specimen  of  the 
^^jougs""  is  still  to  be  seen  outside  the  churchyard  gate  at 
Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh ;  and,  beside  it,  '^  aloupiog-stane^ 
with  two  steps  to  the  top,  from  which  wives  and  lasses  could 
mount  their  nags  after  service  in  the  church.  It  is  a  well-built 
piece  of  masonry,  and  not  one  stone. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  stones  in  this  parish  is  one  at  the 
east  end  of  the  moor  at  Meikle  Laight  farm,  locally  called  the 
^  lang  stone  of  the  Laight"^  This  is  no  doubt  the  same  of  which 
mention  is  made  by  Skene  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and 
ScotSy  that  on  the  border  between  Ayr  and  Wigtonshire,  near 
I  x)ch  Ryan,  ^^  a  large  upright  pillai'  stone  marks  the  monument 
or  grave  of  Alpin.""  As  mentioned  in  the  Scalacromcony  he 
was  slain  by  an  assassin  who  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  the  banks  of 
a  stream,  which  runs  into  Lochryan,  and  not  in  battle  as  generally 
supposed  at  *'*'  Laicht  Alpin,^  near  Dalmellington.  Laight  means 
a  place  of  slaughter  as  well  as  a  battlefield. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  the  water  of  App  and  Glenapp  are 
derived  from  Alpin,  l)eing  abbreviations  of  his  name.  Robert- 
son, in  his  Gaelic  Topography^  states  that  Glenapp  in  the  last 
syllable  is  from  ape,  and  at  some  remote  period  these  animals 
must  therefore  have  existed  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  though  long 
since  extinct.  Yes ;  it  must  have  been  long  since.  We  merely 
mention  it  to  show  what  stretches  of  imagination  are  indulged  in 
by  topography  writers.  Probably  Colonel  Robertson  was  not 
aware  of  the  tradition  about  Alpin  having  been  driven  to  these 
parts,  and  meeting  with  his  death  near  to  this  place.  There  is 
the  parish  of  Cnapdale  or  Knapdale  in  Arg;)'llshire,  which  means 
hill  and  dale ;  also,  in  the  same  county,  there  is  the  district  of 
Appin. 

North-cast  of  Meikle  Laight  farm-house  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  building  called  the  "  Old  Hall,"'  which  was  the  old  house  of 
Croacli,  when  the  estate  was  so-called.  To  the  north  of,  and  near 
to  Beoch  down  to  the  shore,  is  a  portion  of  a  rampart  wall  which 
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has  got  the  locnl  natiie  of  "  The  DeiTs  Dyke,^  aiid  extc*iiclt*cl 
throughout  Galluwnv.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Romans  iuiil 
it  erected. 

We  may  mention  here  that  in  1876  Mr,  M^lwmith,  author  of 
tile  Gnkle  to  IVifftonMre^  brought  under  our  notice  some  interest* 
ing  remains  which  he  had  come  upon  when  out  on  his  fi^^biiiK 
scursions.  Under  his  guidance  we  found  the  distinct  remaini  of 
r*  considerable  fortress,  witli  towein,  on  a  plateau  overhanging  tJie 
bum,  near  to,  and  to  the  east  of  Beoch  farm*houde.  On  tlie 
opposite  .side  of  the  bum  emerald  green  grass  showed  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  rampart  wall  called  the  Deirs  l)y^ke. 

We  next  crossed  Beach  Bum  and  went  up  the  ravine,  fuU  of 

wild  and  <<olittu-y  grandeur,  until  we  came  to  a  tongue  of  land 

between  the  two  hills  with  the  bum  below.     On  this  promontory 

most  interesting  remains  were  found.     So  far  as  we  could  make  it 

out,  a  fort  commanded  the  west  or  Lochryan  end>  and  inime- 

diatciv  behind  were  to  be  seen  the  sites  of  dwellings  of  diHerent 

dinieusion?»,  clearly  showing  that  an  ancient  town  or  village  had 

existed.     On  the  Ordnance  Map  the  place  is  called  Shanriggie* 

The  meaning  is  not  clean    In  the  Gaelic  there  i*^  gean  for  ancient, 

etc.,  and  ruighe,  a  shepherd's  cot,  etc.  ;  al'^o  t  ugha,  a  promontory* 

a  iieadland.     In   tlie  Norse  there  ia  hjoii  for  sight,  applied  to 

scouts,  and  riger*  roughness  on  the  surftice.     Again,  in  Ivowland 

Scottisih*  iJie  hhin  of  a  hill  means  the  prominent  or  ridgy  part  of 

the  declivity  w^ith  a  hollow  on  each  side.      This  fully  applies. 

Then*  in  Old    EngHsh,  riggie  or  rygge  means  a  lidge  of  land. 

Although  not  pnihable,  shan  may  be  a  eormption  of  the  Gaelic 

fcean,  which,  however,  in  the  tirst  letter  Aounds  hartl,  and  meann 

head  of^  with  riggie  as  a  «u!tix.     Whatever  the  meaning  of  Shan- 

'  ri^ie  as  a  name,  very  interesting  remains  were  to  be  »een«  and  I 

r "trust  liave  not  been  since  disturbcti     Thei'e  are  several  cairns* 

One  is  nortlx-east  of  Brock  loch  Fell;  at   Beoch   HiU^  the  White 

im,  and  two  othei^  bouth   of   tlie   burn.     *Vhh  bum,  called 

ch,  la  fed  from  a  small  loch  called    DiKjn.      The    work    of 

iiction  ha*  been  so  rampant  in  Galloway  that  it  i*  difficult  to 

I  write  m  to  remains,      lliose  caims  we  have  mentioned  may  also 

^  flow  have  disappeared,  following  the  fate  of  one  north  of  the  Old 

Hall  and  another  behind  CairarrftOt  which  seemi  to  have  been  the 
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same  as  Cairn  Multibrugh,  a  place  shown  by  Pont  in  his  map  as 
close  to  the  present  village. 

This  parish  rises  from  Lochryan  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  highest  hill  is  Mid  Moile,  which  stands  884  feet.  Brockloch 
Fell  is  796  feet.  The  range  at  Beoch  Hill  rises  to  696  feet. 
Mark  Hill  at  High  Mark  is  644  feet.  At  Lochryan  House  the 
land  near  to  it  rises  to  600  feet  On  the  hill  east  of  Craigcaffie 
is  "  Greroy's  Fort,"  which,  from  the  appearance,  must  have  been  a 
place  of  strength,  but  all  in  regard  to  it  is  in  obscurity.  We  are 
inclined,  however,  to  believe  that,  if  known,  its  history  would  be 
found  to  be  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  bum  which  rolls 
on  its  course  in  the  proximity.  ITie  name  of  the  bum  is  Kir- 
cl£u;hie,  or,  as  pronounced,  Kirk-Lachie,  which  in  our  opinion  is 
another  cormption  of  Caer-Lochan  or  Lochlin,  "  the  castle  or 
settlement  of  Norsemen.*"  We  have  entered  into  this  subject 
under  Stoneykirk  parish. 

Loch  Ree  is  in  this  parish. 

Drumorawhim  Bum  in  this  parish  separates  Galloway  from 
Carrick  in  Avrshire. 

The  small  village  of  Caimrvan  is  on  the  high  road  to  Ballan- 
trae  from  Stranraer.  From  the  latter  place  it  is  distant  six  and 
a  half  miles.  It  has  a  small  harbour  and  anchorage  for  ships  of 
the  largest  tonnage,  which  is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  vessels 
in  heavy  weather. 

The  lighthouse  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  all  parts  of  the 
loch.     There  is  a  coa^stguard  station  under  a  chief  officer. 

Ifeyond  the  village,  northwards,  the  road  passes  close  to,  but  at 
a  considerable  height  above,  the  sea  or  loc»h.  On  each  side  rocks 
and  timber  mingle,  with  a  fine  view  across  the  loch. 

The  population  in  1871  was  354,  and  in  1891  reduced  to  327. 


IXNKRMESSAX. 

In  our  first  edition  we  stateil  that  King  David  II.  granted  the 
lands  of  Dermore  in  the  Rhinns«  within  the  town  of  Innennessan^ 
to  the  Bishop  of  Galloway.  Which  bishop  is  unknown.  David  II. 
reignetl  from  135K)  to  137L  and  during  that  period  in  succession 
there  were  six  bishops.  The  charter  is  one  of  the  many  not 
extant,  and  is  given  in  Robertson*s  Ituirar. 
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The  lands  of  Dermore  could  be  no  other  than  Drumore  in 
Kirkmaiden  parish,  and  the  quaint  statement  "  within  the  town 
of  Innermessan  ^  seems  to  convey  that  that  town  was  a  place  of 
importance  in  early  times.  This  in  a  measure  is  supported  by 
Symson,  who,  in  1684  wrote,  "Innermessan,  situated  near  Loch 
Ryan,  about  two  miles  from  the  Kirk  (Inch)  towards  the  north- 
west. ITiis  house  belongs  to  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw. 
Here  is  a  little  hamlet  or  village,  which  of  old  was  the  most  con- 
siderable place  in  the  Rinds  of  Galloway,  and  the  greatest  town 
thereabout,  till  Stranraer  was  built.''  We  have  thus  information 
that  this  town  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Rhinns,  and  was  a  place 
of  importance  in  early  times. 

The  owners  doubtless  were  the  abbots,  etc.,  of  Saulseat  in 
succession.  The  Douglas  family  are  stated  to  have  had  possession 
of  Innermessan,  but  we  have  obtained  no  particulars.  They  were 
offshoots  from  the  Earls  whose  power  in  Galloway  only  existed 
from  1369  to  1455,  in  all  eighty -six  years.  As  proteges  of  the 
Countess  of  Douglas,  to  whom  was  Ix?queathed  by  her  husband 
the  lordship  of  Galloway,  the  Agnews  obtained  Lochnaw  in  or 
about  1426.  We  refer  to  the  history  of  Lochnaw  for  further 
particulars. 

On  the  29th  July,  1592,  John  Neilsoun  of  Craigcaffie,  and  his 
spouse,  ^largaret  Strang,  had  a  charter  of  the  Mill  of  Inner- 
messan ;  and  again  on  the  29th  November,  1614,  Gilbert,  their 
son,  had  another  charter  of  the  Mill. 

On  the  14th  October,  1723,  the  second  Earl  of  Stair  became 
the  proprietor.  This  was  by  excambion  (contract),  the  Agnews 
parting  with  Innermessan,  and  the  lands  of  Carweryan,  Aux- 
rocher,  and  Kirkland,  etc.,  with  the  superiorities  of  Ayne  and 
Cardryne,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmaiden,  for  the  lands  of  Craigoch, 
Meikle,  and  Little  Larbrax,  and  a  part  of  Galdenoch,  with  salt 
for  Moor. 

Innennessiin  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Reri- 
goniuni  (a  town  of  the  Novantes),  situated  on  the  Rerigonius 
Sinus,  or  modern  Lochryan.  It  is  spelled  Retigonium  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Ptolemy,  published  in  Paris  in  1546,  and  in  the 
earliest  Latin  translation  by  Basilee  in  a.d.  1540.  Near  this 
site,  Agricola,  the  Roman  Greneral,  had  a  station.  A  Roman 
spear  was  found  there  in   1835.     Every  vestige  of  the  ancient 
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town  is  now  gone.  A  farm-house  in  the  vicinity  bears  the  name 
of  Innermessan. 

Symson  in  1684,  mentioned  the  large  circular  mound,  covered 
with  grass,  called  the  Mote.  These  motes  he  adds,  are  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  Galloway,  and  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  places  where  judicial  courts  were  held.  In  this  account 
he  was  wrong,  for  being  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  it  was  a  moat  or 
fort,  and  not  a  mote.  In  the  Statisticcd  Account  (1839),  the  cir- 
cumference at  the  base  was  then  336  feet,  and  in  height  it  was  78 
feet.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  since  then,  as  has  been 
the  lot  of  so  many  other  places  of  interest 

The  Earls  of  Stair  continue  to  be  the  proprietors. 

The  farms  are  included  in  Inch  parish,  as  given  in  the  Valua- 
tion Roll.  This  arises  from  Lochryan  being  a  quoad  sacra  or 
auxiliary  parish.  All  the  farms  will  be  given  by  us  under 
Lochinch. 

The  derivation  of  Innermessan  has  been  assumed  to  be  in  the 
prefix  from  the  Gaelic  inbher,  usually  corrupted  to  inver,  mean- 
ing the  mouth  of  a  river.  There  is,  however,  in  Sorbie  parish,  at 
Wigton  Bay,  a  place  called  Innerwell,  with  no  stream  or  bum 
flowing  into  the  bay.  Admitting,  however,  that  at  Innermessan 
it  is  different  and  the  Gaelic  interpretation  correct,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  regard  to  Alessan  as  the  suffix.  Pont  calls  the  bum 
running  from  Braid  Fell,  and  passing  near  to  "  Geroy'*s  Fort,** 
the  Messan,  because  it  runs  into  Lochryan  at  that  place,  but  he 
seems  to  have  gone  wrong,  and  the  proper  name  should  be  Kir- 
clachie,  or  Kirk-Lachie  as  locally  pronounced.  It  is  so  given  on 
the  Ordnance  Map.  There  is  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  messan.  In  Gaelic  there  is  mi-shamb  for  rough,  rugged, 
etc.,  and  the  stream  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course  passes 
through  a  wild  country.  In  Latin  there  is  messum  to  reap,  and 
where  Agricola's  station  w^as  the  land  would  be  in  his  time 
capable  of  bearing  crops  of  grain.  That  part  might  therefore 
have  been  thus  so-called. 


CRAIGCAKKIE    OU    CRAIGCATHIE. 


We  learn  nothing  in  regard  to  Craigcaffie  until  the  fourteenth 
century,  when,  as  appears  from  Robertson^'s  Index  to  Charters  in 
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the  Great  Seal  Register^  it  was  grantetl  by  Robert  the  Bruce  to 
John,  son  of  Neil  of  Carrick.  The  lands  therein  arc  called  Kelle* 
chaffe.  King  Robert  also  bestowed  oti  John,  son  of  Gilbert 
M*Neil,  qahtqite  denmiataJi  terre  Rhinns  of  Galloway*  without 
the  name  or  description  being  given.  They  were  probably 
cousinsn,  and  we  therefore  mention  the  latter  here.     One  has  the 

I  Gaehc  Mac  as  a  prefix^  and  the  first- named  assumed  son  as  a 
suffix,  with  whose  branch  we  have  to  deaL  They  are  stated  to 
ha^e  traced  their  descent  from  Neil*  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  died  in 
1256,  The  proj>erty  they  acquired  waa  never  large.  At  Craig- 
caffie  they  built  a  strong  house  or  fortalice.     It  still  stands,  and 

fis  occupied  by  farm -servants. 

The  situation  in  a  hollow  w^as  not  well  chosen*  It  wai*  sur- 
rounded by  a  fosse.     It  is  to  the  east  of  Innemiessan. 

As  regard^i  the  family 5  no  very  consecutive  account  can  now  be 
gatliered,  Nfgell  Nel?50un  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Crag- 
aithy  froui  James  IIL,  ISth  July,  Wi^t.  Thni  tliert.*  is  a  l>lank 
of  more  than  a  century,  when  we  tind  a  charter  to  John  Neiisoun 
of  CVaigCiitfii'  and  his  i^potise,  Margaret  Strang,  of  the  iVIill  of 
Innermessan,  etc.,  S9th  July,  159S.  He  had  previously  had  a 
charter  ot  (.'raigmftiu,  Smurttiu  {?),  united,  2Siid  July,  1591.  He 
appeal^  to  have  had  a  son,  Alexander,  who,  in  a  charter  of 
"Nether  Craig  alms  Craigcaifie*,"  dated  2nd  July,  1601,  i^  described 
as  the  eldest  son  of  John  Neilsoim  of  Craigcaffie.  He  had 
another  son,  Gilbert.,  who  had  a  charter  of  the  Mill  of  Inner- 
messan,  29th  November,  lf>l 4.  Gill>ert  seems  to  have  been  an 
advocate,  for  he  is  so  styled  in  a  sasine  Slst  DccenilKrr,  1618,  as 
heir  to  his  brat  her  Alexander.  In  1623  (23rd  April)  he  had  the 
escheat  of  William  Stewart  of  Duudutf*,  in  Ayrshire,  conferred 
on  him ;  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  had  a  charter  of  Blair- 

,  quhan,  no  doubt  as  a  guarantee  for  money  advanced  to  the 
Cennedys  of  that  place,  who  were  then  considerably  embarrassed. 
Gilbert  had  a  son  Thomas,  who,  in  a  charter  of  the  Barony  of 
Craigcaffie,  16th  June,  1639,  is  described  as  *'  filio  natu  niaximo 
Gilberti  Neiisoun  de  Craigcaffie."  llie  siime  Gilbert,  we  presume, 
had  a  charter  of  I'inbraid,  Blackfardiii,  in  the  county  of  Ayr, 

tSSth  November,  1635. 

The  successor  of  Thomas  was  Gilbert,  probably  his  son, 
Gilbert  Neiisoun  of  Craigcaffie,  advocate^  had  a  charter  of  the 
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lands  of  Leachtis,  etc.,  29th  July,  1642,  upon  which  sasine 
followed  10th  August  of  the  same  year.  He  had  also  sasme  of 
the  lands  and  barony  of  Craigcaffie  in  November,  1643.  Robert 
Neilson,  junior,  but  whether  or  not  the  son  of  Gilbert  does  not 
appear,  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Craigcaffie,  13th  September, 
1647.  This  Robert  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  another 
Gilbert,  who,  in  December,  1647,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Craigcaffie.  He  had  a  charter  of  the  barony  of 
Leacht,  4th  April,  1649,  and  sasine  thereafter  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  Gilbert  Neilson  of  Craigcaffie  was  fined  in  £IS00 
for  his  adherence  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  about  1662. 

Gilbert  Neilson  of  Craigcaffie,  but  whether  the  same  individual 
does  not  appear,  had  a  charter  of  the  barony  14th  July,  1675. 
In  August,  1678,  Gilbert  Neilsone,  younger,  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Craigcaffie. 

The  family,  about  this  period,  or  some  time  before,  seem  to 
have  been  involved  in  considerable  pecuniary  difficulties.  In 
June,  1682,  Cornelius  Neilsone,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Margaret  Keith,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and  barony, 
houses,  yeards,  etc.  In  this  instrument,  as  in  the  first  charter 
quoted,  the  name  is  spelled  Craigcathie.  Afterwards,  in  May, 
1688,  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Kirkhill,  late  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  sasine  of  the  lands  and  barony.  These  were  no  doubt 
in  security  of  loans  advanced,  for,  on  the  9th  September,  1695, 
Gilbert  Neilsone  of  Craigcaffie,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Meikle 
and  Little  Laight,  with  the  fishings,  etc.  He  appears  to  have 
married  Margaret  Kennedy,  who,  in  a  sasine  dated  23rd  Septem- 
ber, 17S0,  is  mentioned  as  the  spouse  of  Gilbert  Neilson  of  Craig- 
caffie.    They  had  a  son, 

John  Neilson  of  Craigcaffie,  who,  in  a  charter  of  resignation  of 
the  barony,  12th  February,  1709,  is  styled  "  Senioris  de  Craig- 
caffie."'' He  had  also  a  son  named  John,  who  appears  to  have 
held  a  commission  either  in  the  army  or  navy.  On  the  12th 
May,  1710,  Lieutenant  John  Neilson,  and  Agnes  Bell,  his  spouse, 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Craigcaffie.  On  the  6th  June,  1722, 
Thomas  Kennedy,  advocate,  had  also  sasine  of  the  lands  and 
barony,  both  evidently  as  securities. 

John  Neilson  and  his  son  had  a  charter  of  resignation  of  the 
lands  of  Craigcaffie,  26th  July,  1732  ;  and  on  the  24th  February, 
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1738,  John  Neilson,  elder  of  Craigcaffie,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Bell,  his 
spouse,  granted  a  reversion  to  John  Neilson,  their  eldest  son,  of 
their  liferent  of  the  lands  of  Craigcaffie.  Again,  on  the  21st 
November,  1732,  Lieutenant  John  Neilson  of  Craigcaffie,  and 
John  Neilson,  his  eldest  son,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Craigcaffie, 
Braid,  and  Braidyeard.  Then  on  the  1st  November,  1758,  John 
Neilson  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Craigcaffie,  and  on  the  3rd 
May,  1759,  Mary  Ross,  his  spouse,  had  sasine. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Craigcaffie  family. 
The  property  was  small,  and  did  not  expand  like  others  in  the 
district,  no  doubt  from  lack  of  court,  or  what  was  even  better, 
Church  influence.  The  names  of  the  farms  we  have  not  obtained, 
and  all  are  absorbed  in  the  Lochinch  estate. 

On  the  2nd  June,  1759,  John  M*Dowall  of  Logan  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Craigcaffie ;  and  on  the  15th  November,  1791, 
the  then  Earl  of  Stair  was  duly  infeft  on  a  Crown  charter. 

The  Craigcaffie  family  sent  forth  various  branches  from  time  to 
time.  According  to  the  Great  Seal  Register^  there  were  in  the 
Stewartn/y  Kirkcudbrightshire,  the  Neilsons  of  Chepmanleis,  of 
Meithfield,  Corsok,  etc.  ;  and  in  Wigtonshire,  of  Lacht,  Chapel, 
etc. 

Nisbet  gives  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Neilsons  as — 

Argent — Three  left  hands,  bent  sinister  ways,  two  in  chief,  and 
one  in  base,  holding  a  dagger,  azure. 

Or,  as  Gilbert  Neilsone  of  Craigcaffie  bore  them — 

Chevron^  argentj  and  or — In  chief,  two  sinister  hands  couped, 
and  erect  gules^  and  in  base  a  dagger,  point  downwards. 

Crest — A  dexter  hand  holding  a  lance  erect,  proper. 

Motto — Hie  Regi  ServHium, 

In  Ponfs  map,  Craigcaffie  is  spelled  Karkophy.  An  idea  has 
been  suggested  to  us  that  it  may  read  *'  the  Castle  of  Kophy," 
the  heathen  priest  who  decided  the  question  whether  the  North- 
umbrians should  embrace  Christianity  by  riding  into  the  temple 
and  hurling  a  spear  at  the  idol.  We  have  shown,  however,  in 
the  "General  History"  of  this  edition,  and  in  Galloway :  Ancietit 
and  Modern,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  Northumbrians 
settled  in  Galloway.  As  Angles  and  Jutes  they  over-ran  it,  but 
,  did  not  settle. 
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CROACH  NOW  LOCHRYAN. 

We  do  not  learn  who  the  ancient  owners  were.  All  we  have 
gathered  is  of  semi-modem  date.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
Agnews  that  the  lands  of  Lochryan  anciently  called  Croach, 
formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Innermessan,  which  the  Agnews  of 
Lochnaw  acquired  by  charter  in  1429,  and  that  they  were  given 
by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Knight,  second  hereditary  Sheriff,  to  his 
second  son,  William,  bom  about  1430.  In  the  new  edition  of 
Hereditary  Sheriffs^  this  is  altered  to  about  1460,  with  the 
further  information  that  documents  do  not  exist. 

William  Agnew  who  founded  the  family  of  the  Agnews  of 
Croach  or  Lochryan,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nevin,  about  1507; 
another  Nevin  (?)  about  1537  is  mentioned ;  then  Gilbert  about 
1550.  The  basis  for  this  is  that  a  Gilbert  Agnew  appears  in 
deeds  of  1550  and  1556,  in  the  history  of  the  Lochnaw  family 
given  in  Hereditary  Sheriffs^  but  so  many  successions  in  so  short 
a  period  raises  grave  doubts  as  to  accuracy. 

The  next  was  Alexander  Agnew  about  1575,  and  William 
about  1616.  He  was  served  heir  to  his  father  Alexander  in  the 
lands  of  the  Cairne,  8th  February,  1620 ;  and  to  his  great  grand- 
father, Nevin  Agnew  of  Croach,  in  the  lands  of  Lady  Croft,  14th 

September,  1630.     He  married  a*  daughter  of M'Douall  of 

Logan,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  a  Captain  in 
Lord  Kirkcudbright's  regiment  of  horse.  He  married  Sarah 
(Elizabeth  ?),  daughter  of  John  Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  and  had 
issue — 

Andrew,  his  heir. 

Thomas,  Captain  in    Scots  Greys  ;  died,  December,   1725. 
Whom  he  married  is  not  stated,  but  he  had  issue — 

Thomas,  killed  accidentally  by    his    pistol    when 

mounting  his  horse. 
Eleanor,  married,  in  1714,  Captain  A.  Agnew  of 

Lochnaw,  afterwards  a  lieutenant-general. 

Helen,  married  John   Shaw  of  Bask-Bally  tweedy.  County 
Antrim,  and  had  issue. 

In  1662,  Alexander  Agnew  of  Lochryan  was  fined  in  £G00  for 
his  adherence  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.     On  the  30th  Aprils 
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he  hail  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Clonyeard  ;  and  on  the  19th 
January^  1666,  of  the  lands  of  Knouknean. 

On  the  6th  I'^ebruary,  1680,  Andi^w  Agnew  was  served  heir  to 
his  father  in  the  lands  of  Croach,  Auchneill,  Mark,  and  Knock- 
neatly  in  the  parish  of  Inch*  He  married  in  1700  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Agnew  of  Ix>chnawj  and  had  issue — 

Thomas. 

Andrew  Agnew  is  stated  to  liavc  served  in  the  *'  Scots  Greys,** 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  also  became  a  brevet  lieut- 
colonel  in  the  Army.  On  the  1st  Aprils,  1701,  a  Crown  Charter 
was  granted,  forming  the  laudn  uf  Crmieh  Ijpper^  several  of 
Uru  muck  loch,  Caini  Multibrngh,  Miekle  I^^aght  alias  Lochalpiii, 
Little  Ijeaght,  and  Dalhappock,  all  of  which  were  formed  into 
the  barony  of  Lochryan*  This  charter  nlso  gave  full  power,  right 
and  title  to  place  oyster  scalps  one  or  more  where  It  shall  be  con- 
venieTjt  and  necessary  upon  the  whole  shore  of  the  said  barony  of 
Lochryan  between  high  and  low  water  mark  in  the  whole  loch  of 
Lochryan,  with  the  sole  privilege^  which  shall  be  allowed  to  no 
others,  to  (Ish  or  dredge  oystei*s  within  the  said  bounds,  or  to 
plant  oyster  scalps.  We  may  add  that  the  full  right  is  now 
questioned,  and  has  caused  much  bad  feeling  with  the  fishermen 
at  Stranraer. 

On  the  £Oth  November,  1701,  IJeut. -Colonel  Andrew  Agnew, 
and  his^  sportse,  had  sasine  of  the  baron v  of  I^chrvan*  When  she 
died  is  not  stated.  He  married,  secondly,  Margai^et,  daughter  of 
Kennedy  of  Dunure  {?%  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter — 

Eleanor. 

Thomas  succeeded  his  father^  and  had  sasine  of  the  Ijarony^  15th 
June,  173iJ.  He  served  in  the  Guards,  and  died  uimianied  in 
1736p  He  was  sneceeded  by  his  sibter  Kl^anor,,  who  married  Sir 
Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  and  had  issue  an  only  daughter — 

Frances  Anne* 

Sir  Thomas  Wallace  claimed  and  obtained  the  property  in  right 
of  his  wife.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lcjchnaw  disputed  the  sue* 
Ciaaion^  and  claimed  that,  failing  heirs  rnale^  the  property  should 
revert  to  an  heir  male  of  his  own  family.  Andrew  M*DowalI,  a 
cadet  of  Logan,  afterwards  raised  to  tlie  bench  as  Lord  Bank  ton. 
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it  is  said,  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  Lochnaw  family,  but  it  was  not 
carried  out.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  so,  is  proof  that  there  was 
no  case,  and  the  property  held  on  the  male  or  female  succession 
system.  The  Lpchnaw  family  would  not  have  dropped  their 
right  had  any  existed. 

Sir  Thomas  Wallace  and  his  spouse  had  saline  of  the  barony, 
14th  November,  1747. 

Their  only  child,  Frances  Anne,  succeeded.  She  married  John 
Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  and  had  issue  seven  sons  and  six  daughters — 

Thomas,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather. 

Andrew  Dunlop  of  Dunlop.  A  Brigadier-Greneral.  Served 
in  the  first  American  War. 

James  Dunlop,  fourth  son.  A  Lieutenant-Greneral.  Served 
in  American  War  and  in  the  Peninsula ;  previously  in 
India  in  the  79th  Highlandei*s,  and  severely  wounded  at 
the  storming  of  Seringapatam.  In  1812,  he  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Created  a  baronet  in 
1838.  Married,  in  1802,  Julia,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Baillie,  and  left  issue. 

John  Dunlop,  married,  and  left  issue. 

Anthony  Dunlop,  R.N.,  married,  and  left  issue. 

Agnes  E.  Dunlop,  married. 

Susan  Dunlop,  married. 

Frances  Dunlop,  married  Robert  Vans-Agnew  of  Bam- 
barroch,  and  had  issue. 

Rachel  Dunlop,  married. 

Keith  Dunlop,  mentioned  by  Bums  as  "The  Blooming 
Keith.'^ 

This  incomplete  list  is  all  that  we  can  gather. 

The  eldest  son,  Thomas,  succeeded  to  Lochrvan,  assuming  the 
name  of  Wallace,  and  also  the  baronetcy,  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled.  He  niamed,  in  1772,  Eglantine,  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  and  had  two  sons — 

Thomas,  who  died  in  infancy. 

John  Alexander  Agnew,  bom  in  1775. 

He  died  in  1835,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John.  He  joined 
the  army  in  1787  {?\  and  was  in  three  actions  in  India  before  he 
was  fifteen  (?)  years  of  age.     Served  in  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph 
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Abercromby,  and  subsequently  commanded  the  88th  Regiment 
(Connaught  Rangers)  in  the  Peninsula.  Was  appointed  Colonel- 
in-Chief  of  the  88th  in  1831,  a  Lieutenant-General  in  1837, 
and  General  in  1851.  He  was  on  full  pay  for  seventy  years. 
He  was  made  a  K.C.B. 

He  married,  in  1829,  Janet,  daughter  of  William  Rodger, 
timber  merchant,  Glasgow,  and  had  issue — 

William  Thomas  Francis,  born  in  1830. 
Alexander  Francis,  died  in  1889. 
George  Gordon,  R.N.,  deceased. 

Robert  Agnew,  born  in  1834.  Married,  1859,  Jane  Colqu- 
houn,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Bell  of  Enterkin.  He 
died  in  1887,  and  left  issue — 

John,  who  succeeded. 

Robert,  bom  in  1873. 

Janette  Frances,  married  Captain  Batten. 

Mary  Anne  Jane. 

Ellanore  Agnes. 

Isabella  Eglantine,  married  Captain  Williams. 

Dora  William  ina. 

Jane  Ilobina. 

Eva  Beatrice. 

Francis  James,  born  in  184?0.    Late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roval 

Scots  Greys. 
Agnes  Eleanor,  unmarried. 

William  succeeded  his  father  in  1857.  He  served  in  the  Grena- 
dier Guards  for  some  years,  obtaining  a  company  with  the  usual 
rank  of  Captain  and  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  died  in  London  in 
January,  1891,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  John  Agnew- 
Wallace,  son  of  his  brother.  He  properly  did  not  assume  the 
baronetcy,  which  had  become  extinct  with  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  and  to  which  they  had  no  right, 
being  the  male  descendants  of  John  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  and 
Agnews,  in  the  female  line.  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie 
having  claimed  and  obtained  the  property  in  right  of  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Agnew  of  Lochryan,  the  family 
name  should,  we  think,  be 

Wallace-Dunlop- Agnew. 
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John,  born  in  1862,  succeeded  his  uncle  in  1891.  He  was  a 
civil  engineer,  and  employed  as  such  in  India.  He  married,  in 
June,  1893,  Agnes  Kendall,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Fair,  East 
India  merchant,  and  has  issue — 

John  Alexander,  born  3rd  June,  1898. 
Agnes  Frances. 
Grertrude  EUeanora. 

Arms — GtdeSy  a  lion  rampant,  argent^  for  Wallace,  quartering 
Lindsay  of  Craigie,  with  the  Dunlop,  Douglas,  and  other  quarter- 
ings,  crests,  and  supporters. 

Motto — Sperandum  est. 

Lochryan  House  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Caimryan,  a 
short  distance  from  the  turnpike  road. 

The  old  name  Croach  would  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Gaelic  cruach  or  cruaich,  a  mountain  or  hill,  which  applies  to  the 
situation. 

The  farms  were  High  Croach,  Caimtnains  and  Caimhill,  Del- 
habloch,  Lairdshill  and  Bonnybraes,  Glen,  and  Meikle  and  Little 
Laight,  alias  Lochalpiii,  but  in  the  Valuation  Roll  for  1899, 
various  changes  in  the  names  are  given. 

The  beautiful  ballad  of  "  The  Lass  of  Lochryan  ^ — 

**  O,  wha  will  kaine  my  yellow  hair 
With  a  new-made  silver  kaine  ? 
And  wha  will  father  my  young  son, 
Till  Lord  Gregory  come  hame  ? " 

may  have  neither  foundation  in  fact,  nor  reference  to  the 
locality.  If  it  has,  we  have  no  proof  that  Innermessan  and 
Craigcaffie  were  the  oldest  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
A  fragment  of  the  ballad  first  appeared  in  Herd's  Collection^  in 
1774,  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  Gregory,"'  but  in  the  volumes 
edited  by  Scott,  Aytoun,  and  afterwai-ds  by  James  Maidment,  it 
appears  in  a  more  complete  form  as  the  "  Lass  of  Lochroyan,"  or 
Lochryan. 

Croach  means  a  hill.  Delhabloch  we  do  not  trace.  The  other 
names  do  not  require  any  explanation.  We  give  a  separate 
account  of  Cairne. 
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HIGH   MARK. 


This  property  is  now  limited  to  the  half  of  a  small  farm.  We 
have  not  traced  the  early  particulars,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  portion  of  the  Croach  (Lochryan)  estate,  as  on  the  6th  February, 
1680,  Andrew  Agnew  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  the  lands 
of  Croach,  Auchneil,  Mark,  and  Enocknean.  On  the  9th  May, 
1704,  John,  Earl  of  Stair,  was  infeft  in  the  lands  of  Mark  and 
Ashendarroch. 

John  Dalrymple,  fourth  son  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  Bart.,  of  North  Berwick,  who  was  the  third  son  of 
James,  first  Viscount  Stair,  succeeded  to  this  land.  On  the  21st 
November,  1732,  Captain  John  Dalrymple  of  Mark  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  Cullenan  (Coulman)  and  Mauher  (Macher),  which, 
by  remission,  dated  6th  May,  1736,  he  conveyed  to  John,  Earl  of 
Stair.  Captain  Dalrymple  served  in  the  6th  (Enniskillen) 
Dragoons.  He  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander  Ross 
of  Balkail,  usually  styled  **  writer  in  Balkail.""  He  died  in  1753, 
having  an  only  son. 

Hew  Whiteford,  bom  in  1750. 

On  the  31st  January,  1754,  he  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  High 
Mark,  as  heir  to  his  father.  He  joined  the  army,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  General.  In  May,  1815,  he  was  created  a  Baronet 
He  married  Frances,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  General  Leighton 
of  Loton  Pai'k,  Salop,  and  had  issue — 

Adolphus  John. 

Leighton  Cathcart,  C.B.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  15th  Hussars. 

Lost  a  leg  at  Waterloo.     Died,  1820. 
Charlotte     Elizabeth,     married     Vice-Admiral     Sir    John 

Chambers  White,  K.C.B. 
Frances   Mary,  married  Lieutenant-General  E.  Fanshawe, 

Royal  Engineers. 
Arabella  Boyd,  married  Admiral  Sir  James  Richard  Dacres, 

and  had  issue. 

Adolphus  John  succeeded  his  father  in  1830.  He  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart,  of  Kirkstall,  M.P.  She 
died  in  1858,  without  issue.     Sir  Adolphus  also  served  in  the 
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Army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Greneral.     He  died  8rd  March, 
1866. 

The  succession  has  been  carried,  on  by  the  descendants  of  his 
sister,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  who  married  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Joho 
C.  White,  K.C.B.  Their  son  Henry  succeeded.  He  was  in  the 
army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  General,  also  obtained  the  Order 
of  K.C.B.  General  Sir  Henry  Dalrymple- White,  K.C.B.,  was 
twice  married.  By  his  second  wife,  Alice,  daughter  of  Neill 
Malcolm  of  Poltalloch,  Argyllshire,  to  whom  he  was  wedded  in 
1863,  he  had  issue,  one  child,  Godfrey.  Greneral  Sir  Henry  died 
in  1886.  His  sou,  Godfrey  Dalrymple- White,  succeeded,  and  is 
now  in  possession.     He  is  a  Captain  in  the  Grenadier  Guards. 


CAIRNE. 


We  do  not  quite  follow  what  is  found  in  regard  to  this  land. 
It  appeal's  to  have  belonged  to  the  Croach  property,  and  yet  we 
have  it  stated  that  Alexander  Gordon  of  Bai^skeoch  was  infeft  in 
the  lands,  of  Caime-Multiburgh,  31st  October,  1607.  He  was 
succeeded  by  James  Gordon  in  August,  1684,  when  the  latter 
gave  reversion  of  the  lands  of  Cairne-Multiburgh  to  John 
Gordon.  These  must  have  been  wadset  transactions,  as  on  the 
8th  February,  1620,  William  was  served  heir  to  his  father, 
Alexander  Agnew  of  Croach,  in  the  lands  of  the  Cainie ;  and 
again,  on  the  1st  April,  1701,  a  Crown  charter  was  granted 
forming  the  lands  of  Croach  Upper,  several  of  Drumuckloch, 
Cairn-Multibrugh,  Meikle  I^aght,  aHa.s  Lochalpin,  Little  Leaght, 
and  Dalhappock,  all  of  which  were  formed  into  the  barony  of 
Lochrvan. 

The  foregoing  is  clear  enough,  and  yet  after  the  Gordons,  a 
family  named  M'Kie  appears.  Patrick  M'Kie  is  styled  of  Kaime 
in  1635.  Then  in  May,  1641,  Patrick  M'Kie  and  his  spouse, 
Elizal^eth  Goixlon,  had  sasinc  of  the  lands  of  Cairne.  The 
supposition  is  that  it  was  through  Elizabeth  Gordon  the  M'Kies 
appear.  They  had  issue,  Fergus,  who,  on  the  17th  October, 
1674,  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  the  lands  of  Cairne-Multi- 
bruche.  He  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Thomas,  as  we  find,  25th  September,  1688,  Thomas,  merchant- 
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burgess,  Belfast,  son  of  Patrick  M'Kie  of  Cairne,  served  heir  of 
Came-Mucklebrugh. 

We  next  find,  on  the  S9th  April,  that  Mr.  Alexander  Lawrie, 
minister  at  Stranraer,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Cairne ;  and  fol- 
lowing him,  on  the  14th  June,  1715,  Walter  Lawrie,  also  styled 
minister  at  Stranraer,  had  sasine  of  the  same  two  and  a  half 
merk  lands. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  lands  we  are  dealing  with  belonged  to 
the  Cro€K;h,  o/io^  Lochryan,  estate,  and  included  in  a  Crown 
charter  granted  on  the  1st  April,  1701 ;  and  on  the  27th 
February,  1768,  Frances  Anne  Wallace,  wife  of  John  Dunlop  of 
Dunlop,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Croche  (Lochryan),  Cairn, 
Multiburgh,.and  others.  She  was  the  heiress  of  the  Lochryan 
property.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  holding  by  the  others 
mentioned  was  under  wadsets,  as  a  wadset  transferred  from  one 
another,  until  redeemed  by  the  actual  owners. 

We  gave  this  account  principally  to  show  what  the  wadset 
system  actually  was.  It  was  most  oppressive.  The  owner  was 
shunted,  and  full  power  enjoyed  by  the  money-lender.  Even 
their  residences  were  appropriated. 

Cairne  continues  to  be  part  of  the  IxKjhryan  property,  now- 
owned  by  John  Agnew-Dunlop- Wallace. 
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PARISH  OF  INCH, 


The  present  pflriph  of  Inch  consists  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
parish,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  Saiilseat*  It  derives  it^  name 
from  the  islancJ  in  the  loch,  on  the  shore  of  which  the  church  «tood, 
and  is  from  the  Gaelic  innse,  for  an  idct  or  island.  It  iis  also, 
however,  foimd  to  apply  to  places  where  no  water  with  an  island 
exists^  and  is  then,  wi*  consider,  a  corruption  of  the  Norse  word 
engi,  for  a  meadow  or  meadow  land.  Reference  to  places  with 
Inch  as  a  prefiXf  or  as  a  simple  word,  will  be  found  under  Clan- 
yardj  parish  of  Kirk  maiden,  and  Sorbie  in  Sorbie  parish. 

In  Oman  and  the  Clyde^  it  is  affirmed  that  it  has  been  origin- 

ally  the  parish  of  the  island,  that  is,  of  the  only  spot  above  the 

I  level  of  the  watei-s  where  the  two  estuaries  met.     This,  however^ 

"relates  to  a  [H-Timl  far  Ijeyond  our  mark,  and  beyond  the  time 

when  parishes  were  formed. 

It  Ijelonged  to  the  bishops  of  Galloway,  At  the  Reformation^ 
the  Earl  of  Cassillis  hiid  a  lease  from  the  bishop,  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  churches  of  Inch  and  I^^walt*  for  which  he  paid 
^^173  6s.  8d.  St*ot&.  The  old  Kirklandn  of  Inch  were  granted  to 
Gilbert  Macdowall  in  fcc*farm.  Aftd*  the  Annexation  Act  of 
1587,  the  church  of  Inch  passed  to  various  parties  until  the 
abolition  of  Episcopa* y  irt  1689,  when  the  patronage  reverted  to 
the  Crown. 

In  the  old  pariah  uf  Inch  there  were  two  chapels.  One  of 
these,  called  St  John's,  stood  ne*ir  the  east  end  of  Stranraer,  and 
a  piece  of  land  callc^d  St.  John'H  Cruft.  A  well,  within  tht^  Hood- 
mark  of  Lochrvan,  is  still  calletl  St.  John's  Well.  It  in  uovaed 
by  the  tide  which  How;*  over  it,  bnt  at  tlie  ebb  it  reapjKiarii 
antl  the  water  bubbles  itp,  and  i^  as  aweet  as  if  salt  water  had 
ncner  approMchc*!  it.  The  sites  of  the  chapel,  ca^tle^  and  well^ 
were  detacht^l  fioin  the  old  parish^  and  includai  in  Stranraer. 
Nc  other  cbajiel  was  dedicated  to  Bt  Patrick^  and  stood  near  to 
'Portpatrick.     ^fhtN  chapel  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  south- 
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west  division  of  the  old  parish,  popularly  called  The  black  quarter 
of  Inch.  In  1628,  this  quarter  was  separated  from  the  parish, 
and  constituted  distinct  under  the  name  of  Portpatrick. 

The  parish  church  of  Saulseat  belonged  to  the  abbots  and 
monks  of  Saulseat.  A  portion  of  the  revenues  annexed  to  the 
Crown  in  1589,  was  set  apart  for  the  minister's  stipend ;  the  re- 
mainder was  granted  in  1631  as  an  endowment  for  Portpatrick. 
The  minister  of  Inch  has  his  manse  and  glebe  at  Saulseat,  a  mile 
and  a  half  southward  from  the  church.  The  residence  was  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  in  1838.  A  new  church  was  built  in  1770. 
In  1839  it  was  in  a  bad  state,  and  another  which  was  erected 
was  burned  on  29th  December,  1894.  Supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  lightning.  It  was  a  handsome  building,  with  a  great 
deal  of  woodwork  inside,  which  was  fuel  to  the  fire. 

This  parish  has,  or  more  likely  now,  had  many  cairns.  On  the 
top  of  Cairnanzean  Fell  there  is  the  site  of  one ;  and  south  is 
Caimscarrow,  on  which  another  stood.  Two  cairns,  Muckle  and 
Wee,  south  of  Auchie  farm-house,  two  north-west  of  Mains  of 
Larg,  New  Luce,  and  another  north  and  near  to  Milton  farm- 
house. Also,  the  two  Lingdowey  Cairns,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
burn,  near  its  rise,  with  two  othei-s,  and  two  sites,  near  to  and  to 
the  west  of  those  at  Lingdowey.  Also  Cairn  MacNeile ;  and 
between  Meikle  and  Little  Tongue  farm-houses  there  are,  or  were, 
three  others,  with  another  south  of  Cullurpattie  farm-house.  In 
fact,  the  parish  has  been  covered  with  them,  but  without  histories. 
Not  a  few  may  have  been  raised  by  pilgrims  on  their  way  from 
the  north  to  the  Priory  at  Whithorn,  or  the  abbeys  at  Saulseat 
or  Glenluce,  as  the  custom  to  add  a  stone  or  stones  waa  common, 
if  not  the  rule. 

So  little  respect  for  the  past  in  Galloway  has  been  shown  by 
the  new  owners  of  the  soil  that  we  do  not  vouch  that  all  the 
cairns  mentioned  now  exist.     Every  year  brings  a  change. 

There  arc  a  few  lochs.  The  largest  is  Glen  whan.  Another  is 
Cults  loch,  north  of  Cults  farm-house.  North  of  Saulseat  there 
is  Magillie  loch,  probably  a  corruption  of  MacGill,  with  several 
small  lochs  in  Culhom  grounds ;  and  outside  there  is  Chapman 
loch.  The  lochs  at  Inch  will  be  dealt  with  under  Loch  Inch  or 
Castle  Kennedy. 

The  highest  hill  in  the  parish  is  Caimscarrow,  which  is  751 
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feet.  Cainianzean  Fell  is  784  feet,  and  Cullerpattie  Fell  634 
feet 

There  are  two  moats  in  the  parish ;  one  at  Gallow  Hill,  and 
another  east  of  Castle  Kennedy,  near  Cults,  which  latter  is  now 
no  moi-e,  having  been  removed  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
one  at  Gallow  Hill  is  only  marked  by  the  site. 

The  village  of  Lochans  is  principally  within  this  parish,  with  a 
portion  in  Portpatrick.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Stranraer.  The  name,  as  we  have  already  stated  elsewhere,  is  not 
from  the  Gaelic  lochan  for  a  little  loch,  for  none  exists,  or  is 
known  to  have  existed.  Those  in  the  parish  are  some  distance 
oflT.  It  can  therefore  only  be  a  corruption  of  the  old  Irish  term 
Lochlannoch  for  Norsemen,  or  the  Gaelic  Lochlin  for  Scan- 
dinavia. Galloway  has  many  lochs,  some  in  strings,  so  to  write, 
being  so  near  to  each  other,  and  often  connected  by  bums,  but  it 
is  not  so  in  this  case.  It  therefore  must  be  ascribed  as  showing 
where  there  was  a  Norse  settlement. 

The  standing  and  stepping  stones  of  Glentara,  locally  spelled 
Glentirrow,  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Druidical  Circle.  We  find  them  referred  to  in  The  Four  Ancient 
Books  of  IValeSy  edited  by  W.  F.  Skene.  This  appears  in  the 
poems  relating  to  Gwallawg  ap  Lleenawg,  Book  of  Talliessin, 
XXXV.  We  have  not  space  to  give  all,  but  the  line  directly  re- 
ferring to  the  subject  is,  "  A  battle  in  the  marsh  of  Terra  with 
the  dawn,^  which  Mr.  Skene  believed  to  have  referred  to  the 
stepping  stones,  with  a  record  of  the  battle  in  the  four  large  un- 
polished stones  standing  erect  and  forming  a  circle,  with  the 
single  stone  a  short  way  off  to  the  north-west.  The  stepping 
stones  are  on  the  boundary  of  Inch  and  New  Luce  parishes,  the 
latter  taking  one  of  those  inconvenient  bends,  or  elbow,  across 
the  river  Luce,  embracing  the  Airrieolland  Farms,  High  and 
Low,  in  its  bounds.  They  were  discovered  in  a  moss  about  three 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  population  in  1871  was  1209  males,  and  1162  females; 
together,  2361.  In  1881,  it  was  2260,  and  reduced  in  1891  to 
2161.     A  portion  of  the  parish  is  in  the  burgh  of  Stranraer. 
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SAULSEAT   ABBEir. 

The  abbey  of  Sedes  Aninmrum^  the  seat  of  the  soul,  or  Saulseat, 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  was  founded  for  Prsemonstraten- 
sian  monks,  by  Fergus,  first  Lord  of  Galloway,  about  1160.  The 
abbots  were  the  superiors  of  the  order.  It  stood  in  a  stretch  of 
level  land,  on  the  banks  of  the  loch,  south  of  Stranraer  about  two 
and  a  half  miles.  Symson  describes  it  as  almost  encircled  by  the 
loch  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  and  commonly  called  Salsyde, 
but  that  it  should  be  called  Saulseat,  SedeJt  Saulis^  one  Saul 
having  been,  as  they  say,  abbot  or  monk  there. 

The  manse  and  glebe  of  Inch  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  abbey, 
of  which  only  a  few  vaults  and  other  fragments  remain.  In 
trenching  the  ground  a  great  many  human  bones  have  been  dug 
up,  and  the  situation,  for  a  modem  building,  is  not  altogether 
one  to  please  those  who  have  to  occupy  the  .manse. 

It  has  been  circulated  of  late  that  Saulseat  abbey  was  burned 
at  the  Reformation.  This  information  ranks  with  much  else 
at  present  given  to  the  public  by  sensational  writers  who  profess 
to  be  authorities.  The  abbey  was  not  burned  by  the  people. 
Its  list  of  commendators  comes  down  to  a.d.  1600,  which  is  forty 
vears  after  the  Reformation.  In  1684,  Symson  then  mentions  it 
as  being  in  a  ruinous  state  at  that  time,  but,  instead  of  fire  having 
been  the  cause,  it  arose  from  neglect,  the  new  owner  having  no 
interest  in  its  preservation,  and  this  was  ably  seconded  by  relent- 
less time,  and  then  more  by  the  removal  of  the  materials  for 
building  purposes.  Castle  Kennedy,  which  was  not  finished  in 
1607,  largely  shared  in  the  spoil. 

The  monks  were  of  Pnemonstratensian  order,  and  followed  the 
rules  of  St.  Augustine,  and,  from  their  white  dress,  were  called 
canons.  Spottiswoode,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  History  of  the 
Churchy  says  they  were  of  the  Cistercian  ordtT. 

The  abbey,  unlike  most  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  was 
poorly  provided  for.  In  1652,  the  rental  was  set  down  at 
£3^  13s.  4d.  Scots  ;  meal,  13  chalders,  4  lx>lls,2  firlots,  2  pecks; 
bear,  7  chalders,  8  bolls,  13  dozen  and  six  capons,  and  one  pound 
of  wax  ;  the  tithes  of  the  two  parish  churches,  Saulseat  and  Kirk- 
maiden,  which  belonged  to  it,  foniied  the  best  part  of  the  income. 

The   only   Crown   charter  recorded,  conveying    property   to 
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monksi  h  one  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  tlie  inoniiatery  of 
Sedif  Anlmamm  of  the  erofl  landi,  now  called  the  Croft  of  the 
Blessetl  Virgin  Mary,  datetl  in  1493. 

Though  blotted  out  by  the  Act  for  abolishing  religious  hou«e», 
tliet*e  was  something  in  the  history  of  Saulseat  that  ought  to  have 
endear<id  it  to  antiquarian  Scotland.  It  wa§  independent  of  the 
Pope^  and  alwayw  had  been.  When,  in  1+87,  l*arhamcnt  passed 
an  Act  against  the  corrupt  practice  of  purchasing  livings  at 
Ronie^  in  violation  of  the  Kings  privilege*  Saidseat  m  described 
as  one  of  the  abbeys  in  Scotland  '*  that  were  not  of  old  at  the 
court  of  Home.** 

On  the  21st  No%einber,  1458,  — — *  M'Wilnane  had  a  letter 
of  fld mission,  under  the  Crown,  to  the  abbey  of  Saulseat.  This 
is  ail  illustration  of  the  privilege  of  the  Crown  ;  and  in  15iJS 
(£3rd  July)  David^  abbot  of  Saulseat,  had  a  pn^cept  from  the 
King  (James  V^)  conimunding  ol>edience  and  attention  to  him  in 
his  capacity  of  the  Pnctnonstratensian  order.  The  abbot  was  then 
about  to  make  a  visit  of  inspection  throughout  Scotland.  The 
following  are  the  few  officials  of  whom  record  is  found  : — 

Quintin  Vaux^  abbot  of,       -        -        *  -  a.d*  1404 

David  Vaux,           „               -         -         '  •  w  1531 

James  Johnstone,  commendatart  -         -  -  ,*  15^ 
Lord  John  Johnstone^  oi"  the  Honourable  John 

Johnstone,  com  men  da  tor,          *         -  *  „  1539 

William  Adair,  comniendator,      -         *  -  „  1533 

John  Kennedy  of  Balbersan,  cum  mendator,  *  „  1600 

Though  couipanitively  a  poor  monastery,  the  lands  in  connec* 
tion  with  it  were  not  inconsiderable,  and  forinctl  a  barony.  On 
the  2nd  April,  1504,  Quintin  Vaui,  abbi>t  of  Saidse*it,  granted  the 
land^  of  CuUingannoeh^  parish  of  Inch,  luid  Tihbettjuhatrane, 
pari«^h  of  Whithorn,  to  Niniari  Vaux^  or  VaiiM.  llierc  was  alio 
an  in^lrutncnt  of  .sanine  in  favour  of  Ninian  and  hi'i  heira-niale  of 
tlictie  landit,  which  prm^cedi  upon  a  charter  of  confirmation  by 
Henry,  bishop  of  Whithorn,  and  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling, 
and  perj)etmil  connuendator  of  the  monastery  of  Dundrennan^ 
with  consent  of  Patrick   Amot,  arcbdeaoin   of  the  Cathediml 
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Church  of  Whithorn  and  convent  thereof,  appointed  judges  and 
commissioners  for  that  effect,  by  special  deputation.  This  was 
further  confirmed  by  testament  and  nomination  of  executors  by 
Ninian  Vans,  prior  of  Inch.  John  Vans,  his  son,  and  John  Vaus 
of  Bambarroch,  executors.  Dated  20th  September,  1528.* 
Following  this,  on  the  17th  June,  1539,  John,  son  and  heir  to 
the  deceased  Ninian  Vaus  of  Bambarroch,  had  sasine  of  the  same 
lands. 

David  Vaux  succeeded  Quintin  as  abbot  in  1531.  In  his  time 
the  monastery  was  called  "  Greenloch,  alias  Saulseat,"  fix)m  the 
green  scum  that  floated  on  the  surface  at  certain  periods.  In 
1522,  James  Johnstone  was  commendator,  and  he  was  succeeded 
about  1533  by  John  Johnstone.  Under  date  14th  May,  155S, 
an  instrument  of  sasine  was  taken  in  favour  of  Alexander  Vaus  of 
Bambarroch,  by  Lord  John  Johnstone  (so  styled),  commendator 
of  the  monaster}'  of  Salside,  of  the  lands  of  Cullingannoch,  etc. 
In  June,  1572,  Johne  Johnstoune,  alias  Schir  Johne,  was  still 
commendator.  He  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  "  On  the 
26th,  he  was  delaited  for  the  administratione  of  the  mass  and  the 
sacramentis  in  the  Papisticall  maner."*^  He  had  sasine  of  the  six 
merk  land  of  old  extent,  called  the  Mains  of  Saulseat,  22nd  May, 
1599.  He  was  succeeded  as  commendator  by  William  Adair. 
John  Kennedie  of  Baltcrsane,  was  commendator  of  Saulseat  in 
1600. 

On  the  3rd  January,  1600,  John  Vaus  of  Longcastle  and  Bam- 
barroch, had  possession  of  the  lands  of  Cullingannoch,  Tibbetqu- 
hairane,  in  the  barony  of  Saulseat.  By  a  deed,  dated  "  Newton,t 
20th  August,  1635,  Robert  Adair,  of  Kinhilt,  assigns  to  Hugh, 
Viscount  Montgomery  of  Airds,  all  tacks  and  securities  he  has,  as 
son  and  heir  to  Ninian  Adair  of  Kinhilt,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Hamil- 
ton, minister  at  Craigie,  late  Commendator  of  the  Abbacie  of 
Saulseat,  in  and  to  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  teinds  of  the 
twenty-five  merk  land  of  the  barony  of  Saulseat,  and  in  six  merk 
land  of  the  Mains  of  Saulseat.  Before  Sir  John  M*Dowall  of 
Garthland,  and  Mr.  James  Blair,  minister  at  Portmontgomery, 
writer  of  the  deed.''  On  the  14th  October,  1643,  Sir  Robert 
Adair  had  sasine  of  the  Mains  of  Saulseat.     The  Kennedvs  next 

*  Bambarroch  Papers.  i  Newtonards  in  Ireland. 
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appear  as  owners*  In  1 6i5^  Johno,  Erie  of  Oiisili^,  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  Saulseat,  etc*  Being  contiguous,  the  whole  of  the 
lands  in  the  pariiih  then  became  owned  by  that  family.  Now 
known  m  the  Loch  Inch  or  C*astle  Kennedy  property* 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  mischievous  statements  cir- 
culatetl  tliat  the  reh'giou^  houses  in  Galloway  were  burned  by  the 
people  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  aW^ey  of 
Saulseat  was  also  so  demolished.  It  is  entirely  eiToneous,  if  not 
worse,  for  investigation  would  have  proved  the  contmry,  ITie 
neglect  of  the  new  owners  of  property  throughout  the  district 
brought  them  into  a  ruinous  state,  and  then  ptiUed  down  the 
building  by  degrees  for  materials  for  new  fann  steadings  and 
dykes.     Castle  Kenned v  was  largely  supplied  from  the  abbey. 


LOCH  INCH  oa  CASn^  KEXKEny. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  referring  to 
the  parish,  and  the  abbey  of  Saulseat,  that  the  lands  seem  to 
have  been  possessed  by  the  Church  during  its  reign.  In  later 
times,  the  Kennedy  family  got  a  footing,  which  we  will  again  take 
up»  It  is  first  of  all  nec^essjiry  to  give  an  outline  of  their  history 
in  Galloway,  as  much  that  is  erroneous  has  been  written  and 
believed.  The  lirst  land  in  the  district  ownetl  by  them  wo* 
Leftnol  in  this  parish,  which  is  a  farm  pertaining  to  the  present 
esitate.  It  is  not  far  from  C^imryan,  and  forni?^  fmrt  of  the 
auxiliary  or  quoad  ^iocra  parish  of  Ixx^uTan*  I'his  land  was 
obtainec]  by  Roland  Kennedy,  and  his  son  Gilbert  was  in  posses- 
sion in  14.54.  We  next  karn  that  in  l+fR)  14fi5,  Gilbert,  Lord 
Kemiedy,  was  surcessor  of  the  farms  of  I^swalt*  and  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  late  George  Douglas  in  ward.  Following  thi», 
in  148S,  John,  Loril  Kennedy,  son  of  Gilbert*  besides  obtaining 
extensive  lands  m  Leswalt,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  manor 
place  and  Unh  of  Inch,  and  bailie  of  regality  of  the  bishop  of 
Galloway's  lands  on  the  Water  of  Cree.  He  had  an  only  son» 
David,  styled  of  Leswalt,  who  was  creatctl  Earl  of  Cassiliis  in 
1509,  Gilbert,  his  ston,  second  Karl,  is  stated  in  their  family 
account  to  have  bet^n  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Galloway  as 
bailie  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bishopric,  and  keeper  of 
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the  manor  place  and  loch  of  Inch  in  1516.  No  lands  are  men- 
tioned with  the  keepership,  and,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere^  no 
doubt  continued  to  be  owned  by  the  abbacy,  forming  the  barony 
of  Saulseat.  What  is  styled  manor  is  misleading.  It  is  an 
English  term,  not  Scottish,  and  refers  in  England  to  a  dwelling 
and  surroundings,  such  as  a  park.  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  bishop'^s  dwelling  place,  or  the  one  belonging  to  the  office  in 
that  part  of  the  district.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  built  on  the 
island,  possibly  near  where  Castle  Kennedy  stands,  for,  though 
not  quite  cut  off  from  the  land,  it  is  all  but  surrounded  with 
water.  Castle  Kennedy  was  in  progress,  though  not  finished, 
in  1607. 

Symson,  writing  of  the  castle,  says,  "  It  hath  also  gardens  and 
orchards  environed  with  the  loch.  In  this  loch,^  he  continues, 
"  there  are  two  several  soi-ts  of  trout,  the  one  blacker  than  the 
other,  and  each  keep  their  own  part  of  the  loch.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  loch,  towards  the  north-west,  stands  the  parish  kirk  of 
the  Inch,  so  called  from  a  little  island  called  the  Inch,  situated  in 
the  loch,  a  little  distance  from  the  kirk.  Within  this  little 
island,  which  is  also  planted  with  trees,  is  a  little  house  built, 
into  which  the  late  Earl  of  Cassillis  used  to  retire  himself  betwixt 
sermons,  having  a  boat  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  could  soon 
be  transported  from  Castle  Kennedy  to  the  church,  and  so  back 
again,  the  way  from  the  kirk  to  the  castle  by  land  being  about  a 
mile  on  either  side  of  the  loch.^ 

The  individual  alluded  to  was  no  doubt  John,  sixth  Earl  of 
Cassillis,  who  attended  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
It  was  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  upon 
whom  certain  editors  of  our  national  ballads  have  erroneously 
fixed  the  odium  of  "Johnnie  Faa.*"  She  died  at  Cassillis  House  in 
1642,  and  was  with  customary  respect  interred  in  the  family  vault 
in  the  College  kirk  of  Maybole,  which  assuredly  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  she  been  the  subject  of  the  gipsy  raid. 

The  account  of  the  Kennedys  which  we  gave  in  our  first  edition, 
Vol.  I.,  from  Paterson''s  Historjj  of  Ayrshire^  was  not  sufficiently 
clear,  and  may  mislead  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  making 
close  inquiry.  The  Kennedys  just  became  known  as  a  family  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  appear  in  Ayrshire.  The  first 
trace  is  in   the  Melrose  Chartulary,  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
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atider  11* — thnt  is,  between  1^14  and  1S49 — where  we  Had,  "  In 
Quieta  Claniatio  Gillescopewyn  MaeKenedi  SeiiesralH  cle  Came^  ; 
and  again«  '^  Gillescop  MacKenedi  tuic  Senestalli  de  Karrig/* 
These  are  the  earliest  notices  of  the  surnaiiie  in  the  district,  the 
first  being  thus  traced  as  s^enescal  or  steward  to  the  Karl  of 
Carrick.  Their  pi-osperity  commenced  with  the  marriage  of  John 
Kennedy  witti  Mary,  only  daughter,  or  grand-daughter,  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Gill>ert  C'arrick,  aliout  a.Hv  l;^50,  with  whom  it  ii 
believed  he  obtained  Duiun^e,  and  liecanie  known  a^  Sir  John 
Kennedy  of  Dunure,  after  wliich  connection  not  only  large 
acquisitions  of  lands  wcj'e  made^  hut  power  with  honour!!^  followctJ. 
John  Kennedy  assumed  the  arms  of  the  de  Can*icks.  The  linefigc 
of  Sir  Gillx?rt  Carrick  is  difficult  to  make  out*  and  we  leave  it 
alone.  The  Kennedys*  however,  by  this  maiTiage,  l>ecame  con- 
nected with  the  High  Stewards,  and  when  Rol)ert  Stewart* 
through  hJH  mother,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  lB71,the  ofinpring 
of  John  Kennedy  could  be  called  by  him,  ** delectus  eonsangiiineus 
n  aster.'*' 

Paterson,  in  his  Af/rxhiri\  under  the  parish  of  Dairy m pie,  tells 
a  stjange  story  about  one  of  the  Dairy m pies  wishing  to  marry 
the  heiress  of  Cassillis ;  his  being  slaiu  by  John  Kennedy  of 
DunurCf  who  t<K>k  the  .mid  heiress  to  ht^  own  house  under  pro- 
mise of  umrriage  ;  made  her  resign  her  lands  in  his  favour  ;  never 
niarrieil  her ;  and  she  died  shortly  after  through  having  lieen 
dei-eived.  All  this  is  stated  to  have  happened  about  the  year 
1373.  John  Kennedy,  however,  hiid  then  been  married  aljout 
twenty  years  to  the  heiress  of  Carrick,  which  marriage,  a^  we 
have  already  sbiteii,  gave  the  Kennedys  the  position  they  then 
enjoyed. 

In  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  name,  thej^  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  coiTuptiun  of  Kenneth,  which  appear*  to  have  been 
common  in  Ireland,  as  wl*II  na  in  ScotlamL  We  first  find  in  tlie 
Ti^^rmu-hl  Anuaten^  a.d,  758,  **Catliald  h.  Ciiiaeilhii,  King  uf 
Cinselach."  In  tlie  Ckranicon  Scotorum^  A.n.  844),  there  is* 
recorded  :  ** (Mortal)  wounding  of  Cinaeth,  son  of  ("oserath,  King 
of  Breghmhuine.'"  lu  Adamnan%  Life  of'  St.  Columha^  edited 
by  Reeves,  there  appears,  under  date  a*d.  964*  **  Duhhscuile 
MacCinaedha  Cuniharlm  Coluimcille  quievit^  Again,  in  the 
Chronkon  Svotitrum,  A.o,  10352,  there  is  recorded^  ^'Maelcolumit 
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son  of  Cinaedh,  King  of  Alba,  the  dignity  (or  head  of  the 
nobility)  of  the  West  of  Europe  died.*"  The  correct  date  is 
1034,  referring  to  the  death  of  King  Malcolm  II.,  son  of  King 
Kenneth  of  Scotland.  Fbllowing  this,  in  a.d.  1034,  is,  **  Suibhne 
MacCinaeda  ri  Gallgaidhel,*"  riecording  the  death  of  Suibhne 
Mac  Kenneth,  King  of  Gallgaidhel,  which  in  Irish  is  those  of 
mixed  parents,  and  doe3  not  refer  to  Gralloway,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. Gallgael  at  one  time  applied  to  Northmen,  or  the  Norse. 
In  the  Irish  Aniuds  the  name  Suibhne  is  often  found,  but  no  one 
in  Galloway  can  be  traced.  In  the  Annals  of  Ulster^  a.d.  1060, 
there  is  an  entry,  "  Eoch  h.  Cineada  air  atha  Truim.*"  The  h. 
is  sometimes  found  as  a  contraction  of  O^  instead  of  Mac.  As 
we  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  O**  conveys  being  a  descendant  of, 
whereas  Mac  is  a  son  of,  in  direct  legitimate  line.  The  letter  K 
not  being  in  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  alphabets,  C  is  used,  as  it 
sounds  hard,  and  thus  Cinaeda  for  Kinaeda,  from  which  Kennedy 
as  now  spelled,  with  origin  from  Kenneth.  The  name  of 
Kennetli  II.  is  found  as  Kynach,  Kyned,  Kened,  Kynnath,  etc. 
Also  in  the  ancient  annals  as  Kinueth,  Kineth,  Mac  Kinath, 
Mac  Kinet,  and  lastly,  Kinart  Mac  Alpin.  In  The  I.,ennod^  pub- 
lished in  1874,  from  the  papers  of  the  Montrose  family,  there  is 
a  charter  (circa  1 240)  granted  by  Maldouen,  third  (Malcolm  was 
his  son)  P^arl  of  Lennox  to  Sir  David  Graham,  and  of  twelve 
witnesses  the  eleventh  is  Maldoueni  Macenedy  (Mac  Kennedy) 
and  in  another  charter,  ctrca  a.d.  1248,  we  find  him  as  Maldouin 
MacKenedi.  We  also  find  the  same  individual  as  Macenedi. 
From  Kenneth  not  being  a  surname  in  the  early  quotations  given 
by  us,  and  those  subsequent,  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  any  degree 
of  family  connection  or  link  in  those  bearing  it.  When  assumed 
as  the  form  of  surname  in  Kennedy,  thei^e  is  reason  to  believe 
that  from  that  period  they  were  all  of  the  same  stock. 

The  claim  of  the  Ailsa  family,  and  its  numerous  branches,  to 
be  descended  from  the  "  old  Earls  of  Carrick,*"  meaning  the  first 
Earls,  before  the  marriage  of  Robert  Bruce  of  Annandale  with 
the  Countess  of  Carrick,  cannot  be  established.  That  the  two 
names  were  separate  and  distinct  will  appear  obvious  from  the 
comparison  of  a  few  dates.  The  claims  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa 
as  chief  of  the  name  is  equally  untenable.     The  dispute  as  to 
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seniority  Ix^tAvecn  the  Ketinetlys  of  liargaiiy  nnd  Mnart  and  the 
Earls  of  Ca^isiIIis  is  still  ati  open  question. 

Hi€  power  tif  the  Kennedys  Ix'came  considerable  from  14HSE, 
and  the  rliyine  mys : — 

"  Twixt  Wigton  itml  Uiw  toim  o^  Ayr, 
Port pAt rick,  and  tiit*  Cniive»  n*  Crea, 
Ni*  inati   iitied  iliiiik   fcr  in  bhi^  ihi^re 
tin  tens  he  cuurt  i^ith  Kmmedie/' 

These  dogger t*]  Hues  are  a  very  e5£a|rgerftte<l  staketueiit,  and  evi- 
del  1 1 1 V  wri  t  te t j  by  a  sy eop han  t. 

Ill  the  reign  of  James  VL,  21st  January^  162i5«  Jolin,  nou  of 
John,  Lont  C^aHsillis^  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  vH.rious  IhikIn 
in  Wigtonshire,  including  t'ulhorne,  in  this  parish.  In  Mareli, 
1637^  Joseph  Johnestoun  had  sa-sine  of  the  lands  of  Knuek,  and 
others ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  William  Kunnedy  had 
sasine  of  the  laiid.s  of  BiirtjuhaHkene,  Balquhirne,  parish  nf 
Kirkcrihn,  v^as  uhtaitied  hy  tlie  Earl  of  Cassillis  in  1634*  How- 
ever, to  ftilltJHT  the  Kermedys  in  their  acquisition  of  land  in  Gal- 
loway»  sub,se(|uent  to  their  liist  holding  of  Ixrifnol  alxiut  a. in 
1450,  would  form  a  long  story,  and  then  not  edifying.  Their 
iutrigueH  and  pra^sping  |>ower  wa^i  great  for  n  couple  of  centuries* 

On  the  14th  December,  1G39,  John  Held  had  s/usine  of  the 
land.s  of  Kerimaynoch  ;  and  on  the  13th  DccemlxT,  lfi44,  David 
Dunbar  of  Baldoon  had  nasine  of  the  sitmc  pro[)erty^  with  Cruiks 
atid  others.  Then,  on  the  30th  April,  160^,  William  Hanmiy  nf 
Kirkdale  h^td  sasinc  of  llarnes,  etc.  On  the  22nd  St-pteinlier, 
1668,  the  sei'vit'e  wm  in  favour  of  John,  l^ird  C4ii*»illi!4. 

It  would  appi'ur  that  about  thii^  time  thtir  wucce&A  began  to  be 
on  the  wane,  and  pecuuimy  ditljcuUiew  weiv  encountered.  Iii  July, 
166b,  we  are  introduced  to  Sir  JaincB  Dairy m pie  of  Stair,  who 
had  sHsine  of  the  lanA^  of  Kilhinie  (t'ulhorn).  This  inuiit  have 
been  a  wadset.  The  Dahyinpk?*  made  money  aa  lawyers,  and 
well  understood  the  principle  of  securities  on  land.  Between  tlie 
families  there  was  not  much  to  choose  in  regard  to  the  way  of 
getting  lands.  It  was  diamond  cut  diamond.  It  has  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  the  Karl  of  Cas&illts  was  the  only  member 
of  I'arliauicnt  wtio,  in  1070,  \oted  against  the  Act  for  punishing 
thoAc  who  conntenanced  the  holding  of  religious  mecting?4t  or,  bb 
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then  termed,  conventicles.  He  was,  in  consequence,  persecuted 
by  the  Government,  and  had '  a  large  body  of  Highlanden 
quartered  upon  his  estates.  In  1683,  he  preferred  a  petition  to 
Charles  II.,  setting  forth  the  difficulty  in  which  he  wa?  plained, 
owing  to  the  large  sums  advanced  by  his  father  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  army  in  L^eland,  and  the  various  public  debts  for 
which  he  had  become  bound. 

Another  family  from  Ayi*shire  obtained  from  Lord  Cassillis  the 
lands  of  Inch,  viz.,  the  Hamiltons  of  Bargany.  The  family,  at 
the  time  we  write  of,  had  a  peerage,  which  was  then  held  by 
John,  second  Lord  Bargany.  His  grandfather.  Sir  John  Hamilton 
of  Letrick,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 
He  purchased  Bargany  and  Ardstinchar,  parish  of  Dailly,  in 
1630,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Kennedy,  the  last  of  Bargany,  who 
died  without  issue. 

John,  Lord  Bargany^  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and  isle  called 
Inch,  with  the  manor  place,  in  October  1674.  He  also  got  into 
trouble,  being  obnoxious  to  the  advisers  of  Charles  IL,  and 
suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  Lauderdale  ministry,  being 
only  released  from  prison  on  finding  security  in  50,000  merks. 
After  gaining  his  liberty,  he  discovered  that  Cunninghame  of 
Mountgrennan,  and  his  servant,  two  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Both  well  Bridge,  were  suborned  by  Charles  Maitland  of  Hatton 
and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  give  false  evidence  against  him. 
Their  depositions,  which  aFso  affected  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
were  prepared  beforehand,  and  they  were  promised  a  share  of  the 
confiscated  estates ;  but,  when  the  trial  approached,  their  con- 
sciences revolted  at  the  crime.  The  Duke  of  York  interposed  to 
prevent  inquiry.  (See  Anderson's  History  of  the  House  of 
Hamilton,) 

Ix)rd  IWgany  was  twice  married.  First  to  Lady  Margaret 
Cuninghame,  second  daughter  of  William,  ninth  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  and  had  issue  three  sons  ;  secondly,  in  1676,  to  Lady  Alice 
Moore,  Dowager  Countess  of  Clanbrasil,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
first  Earl  of  Drogheda.     She  had  no  issue. 

In  September  1676,  Alice,  Countess  of  Clanbrasil,  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Castle  Kennedy,  called  Inch  ;  the  lands  and  barony 
of  Saulseat ;  chapel  and  mylne  of  Saulseat ;  the  lands  and  barony 
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of  Ijefiivalt  ttiici  Monibndge,  I-iftrg,  Arh mantle,  Palbiriane;  and 
town  of  Muilme^sene  (InneFnit^&an  ?),  with  castle*^  ttiwen*^  etc. 

John«  eldest  »of^  tnarriedt  in  1688^  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir 
Hobert  Sinclair,  IJart.,  of  Longformaeus  and  had 
issue^  Joanna,  who  inherited  Bargatiy*  She  married,  in 
1707,  Sir  Robert  Dalrvmple,  Knight  of  Castleton,  eldes*t 
son  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrytnple,  Bart.,  of  North  Berwick. 
Her  second  son,  John,  tsuceeeded  to  Barganv,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Hanjilton,  Her  deseendaiit  is  tbe 
present  Countess  of  Stain 

William,  third  lord. 
Nicholas  HamiUon. 

Jolin  predeceased  his  father,  John^  second  Loni  liargany*  Hih 
brother.  Will  lain,  succeetled  as  third  Lord  Barganv*  His  son, 
Jame?i^  i^ueeceded  as  fourth  lord.  He  died  unmarried  in  1736, 
when  the  title  became  extinct.  For  further  parti culant,  see 
Patersoti's  Af/rshlre. 

llie  troubles  of  the  CWsilli«  and  the  Barganv* families  aftonled 
Sir  Hew  Dalryniple  of  Stair,  advocate,  an  opportunity  to  sseinire 
the  lands  for  himi^elf.  < 

The  6rst  authentic  notice  of  his  family  occurred  in  a  charter 
to  John  Kennedy  of  Dunui^  in  1371*  It  embraces  three  genera- 
tions— Adam  de  Dalruitipil  (first '  of  I)ahy'tiip!e),  Gilcrist,  his 
9n,  and  Malcolm,  son  of  Gilcrist,  the  latter  existing  at  the  dale 
of  the  charter.  The  liamny  of  Dalrymple,  from  whieh  the  sur- 
name is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin,  is  bountled  by  the  river 
Doon,  and  opposite  to  Caasillis,  It  is  clear  that  the  flurnahie  was 
biken  from  the  land  of  Dalrimpil,  and  yet,  so  late  as  a.h.  1371, 
theix?  is  merely  mention  of  the  <.*hriKtian  names  Adam,  Gilehriiit, 
rtnd  Malcolm,  with  the  adjunct  de  Dalrimpil,  tJiat  is,  of  l>al- 
ryn»ple.  The  want  of  a  surname  at  so  late  a  period  create* 
difficulties.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  ifjiimame  to  be  assumed 
in  tlie  form  ftnnjd,  that  is,  with  the  prefix  de-,  hnt  it  is  apt  io 
mislead  siometimes,  and  to  couple  fmnilies  in  history  who  had  no 
ccmnertion  with  ench  other-  The  only  infonnution  in  this  case  is 
fnm\  the  chartci*!*  granted  by  King  Rol>ert  11.  [iix^i  of  Stewart 
line)  to  John  Kennetly  <if  Dunure  ;  the  first  of  which  (already 
mentionetl)  is  a  confirmation  elmrter  dated  at  Scone,  !iOth  May* 
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1371,  by  which  Adam  is  shown  to  have  been  the  first  known.  In 
Dr.  Ramage's  Drumlanrig  ami  the  DovgUues^  under  date  A.D. 
1398,  James  de  Dalrvmple  is  called  kinsman  to  Robert  Stewart 
of  Durisdeer,  and  had  given  to  him  the  lands  of  Inglistoun  and 
Annistoun.  This,  however,  gave  no  royal  blood.  In  fact, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  of  the  origin  of  the  Dalrymples,  but,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  names  appear,  they  were  new  settlers. 

In  Paterson's  Ayrshire^  it  is  stated  that  the  name  of  the  lands 
and  parish  arc  from  the  Graelic  l)ail-a-chuiiiin  (crom?)  puill, 
signifying  the  dale  of  the  crooked  pool,  which  accurately  describes 
the  situation  of  the  church  and  village. 

Dalrymple  of  Laucht  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  family 
bearing  the  name  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  struggles  for 
independence  under  Wallace,  and  afterwards  by  Bruce,  no  one 
bearing  the  name  is  found.  It  is  generally  understood  that  from 
the  Laucht  family  are  descended  the  Dalrvmples  now  in  Galloway. 

William  de  Dalrymple  married  Agnes  Kennedy,  heiress  of 
Stair-Montgomerie,  and  thus  acquired  these  lands  in  14«60.  His 
son  and  heir,  Williiun  Dalrymple,  who  succeeded  to  Stair,  married 
Marion,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Chalmers  of  Gadgirth.  Their  son, 
William,  diet!  during  their  life-time,  but  appears  to  have  left  a 
son,  as  William,  grandson,  succeeded.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Wallace  of  Caimhill.  His  son,  John,  suc- 
ceeded. He  marritnl  Isabel,  daughter  of  George  Crawford  of 
l.KX'hnorris,  and  was  alive  in  1555.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the 
Reformation.  He,  again,  wjis  suct*eeded  by  his  son,  James,  who 
marrietl  Isalx>l,  (laughter  of  James  Kennedy  of  Bargany.  He 
died  in  1586,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John.  The  name  of 
his  wife  docs  not  apjwar,  but  he  died  in  1613,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  James.  He  married  .Janet,  daughter  of  Fergus 
Kennetly  of  Knockdaw.  He  died  in  1626.  The  foregoing  is 
rather  disjointed  and  meagre,  as  gathered  from  infeftments,  etc., 
being  fortunate  in  having  land. 

We  now  come  to  the  iii-st  of  the  Dalrymples  who  settled  in 
Galloway,  vi/.,  James,  son  of  the  alxjve-mentioned  James  Dal- 
rymple of  Stair,  and  Janet  Kennedy,  his  wife,  bom  in  1619. 
He  studied  at  the  Tniversity  of  Glasgow,  and  took  the  degree  of 
A.M.  He  joineil  the  Karl  of  Glencairn's  regiment  of  foot,  how- 
ever, in    1638,   which,   having  been    ordered   to    Glasgow,   he 
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observed,  on  marching  past  the  college,  a  notice  that  the 
Philosophical  Chair  was  vacant,  and  open  to  competition.  He 
competed  in  his  uniform,  was  successful,  and  entered  on  his 
professorship,  at  the  same  time  discharging  his  military  duties. 
When  in  Glasgow,  he  became  acquainted  with  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Ross  of  Balneil,  whom  he  married  in  1643. 
This  marriage  brought  him  as  a  resident  to  Galloway,  and  o{)ened 
up  a  wide  field  for  the  acquisition  of  land. 

In  1648,  he  was  admitted  a  memlxjr  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates. His  father-in-law  dying  in  1655,  he  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Balneil,  on  the  7th  April  of  that  year.  This  was  his 
first  accjuisition.  In  1657,  upon  the  recommendation  of  General 
Monk,  he  was  made  a  Lord  of  Session  by  the  Protector ;  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  Restoration,  he  had  a  private  conference 
with  Monk  the  day  previous  to  his  march  into  England.  He 
was  accordingly  re-appointed  to  his  place  on  the  bench  by 
Charles  II.  in  1661,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1664.  On  the 
21st  October,  1665,  he  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Poltadiny, 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Lins  of  Larg.  This 
appeal's  to  have  been  the  first  addition  to  the  lands  obtained 
with  Margaret  Ross.  As  already  stated,  he  was  seized  in  the 
lands  of  Kilhirne  (Culhorne)  in  July,  1668.  In  1671,  he  was 
raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  Court  of  Session.     He  had  issue — 

John,  advocate  ;  born  about  1648. 

James,  of  Borthwick,  advocate.  One  of  the  Principal  Clerks 
of  Session.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1698.  Was 
twice  married.  First,  to  Katherine,  third  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Dundas  of  Arniston,  and  Iwid  issue — 

John,  and  others. 

He  married,  secondly,  Esther,  third  daughter  of  John 
Cuningham  of  Enterkin,  widow  of  William  Fletcher  of 
New  Craichton. 
Thirdly,  Jane  Halket. 

John  succeeded.  He  was  also  an  advocate,  and 
appointed  a  Principal  Clerk  of  Session  in  1708. 
He  either  purchased  or  obtained  the  estate  of 
Cousland.     He  married  the  daughter  of  his 

K2 
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step-mother  bv  William  Fletcher,  and  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  married, 
secondly*  Sidney,  daughter  of  John  Sinclair  of 
Ulbster,  and  had  several  children.  He  died  in 
1T4<3.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son — 

William,  who  succeeded  to  Cousland.  He  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  William  Crawford  of 
Gl&^gow,  and  had  issue,  John,  and  two  other 
sons  and  two  daughters.  He  married,  secondly, 
Anne  Phelp,  and  had  issue,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  He  died  in  1771.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hi*i  son — 

John.  He  was  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of 
£xchei]uer  in  Scotland.  He  married,  in  1760, 
his  cousin  Elizabeth,  only  child  and  heire&>  of 
Tliouias  Hamilton  Mat.^11.  heir  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Viscounts  of  Oxenfoord.  and 
assumed  the  surnames  of  Hamilton  and  Mac- 
gill.*     He  left  issue — 


'"^  James  M'Gill.  of  a  fazniiy  in  GallovsT.  bvcame  a  citizen  of  Edinbiirgfa. 
and  r<?«e  t'>  the  p-.-sition  of  L«.»ni  Pp-vo*t  in  the  reizn  of  King  James  V. 
Whom  he  married  is  not  known  to  us.  but  he  hsd  two  sons — 

James,  who  became  Clerit  Register,  in  the  rei^  »yi  Qae«n  Marj  and 

Kin^  James  VI.     He  aoi^'-iire^i  the  lands  of  RackeiUor-Necher, 
Perthshire. 
David.  Advocate  to  Kicg  James  VI.  fr^.-^ai  !.>>-  to  lol*^.  when  he  died. 
He  •■btainel  Cranstoan-Riidle.      Wh-. m  he  married  we  d'?  noc 
leam.  but  he  had  issue.  David,  who  succeeded  to  that  rpjpertj'. 
Wh'jm  his  aon  married,  is  n::  meD:::ned.  but  he  had  issue — 

James,  who  was  arrointed  a  L.  ri  of  Session  in  l»5t?A  Created 
VLso>i:n:  Oxcnfcrd  and  L  ri  M*«.iill  ■;f  •_'..  iis^md.  in  l«:v>l. 
He  was  t«::e  married.  By  his  secviii  wife.  Chnstan, 
daughter  -.f  ^ir  W.;;:aai  L:vin^j:oc.  ■  f  Kilsyth,  he  had 
three  sons  and  a  d^a^ih'.cr.  He  died  in  I«5;>o.  and  wa*. 
succe««ied  by  his  eldes:  *»n.  K  btrt.  Hr  was  twicw 
marrie^i  ;  erst,  :-'  Henr.e::a.  -iai^hter  -.f  the  Eari  of 
Liniith^'.w.  by  wh-.m  he  hii  a  dai:;^i::er  ind  heiress. 
Christian,  who  m:irr;ed  W-  j-atj.  i*.n  .:  Charier.  Earl  of 
Loaderdale,    by    whom   she   had   a  son,    Robert,    whti- 
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John,  his  heir,  who  also  succeeded  as  eighth  Earl 

of  Stair. 
North  Hamilton,  who  succeeded  as  ninth  Earl  of 

Stair. 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Myles  Sandys  of  Graythwaite 

Hall,  Lancashire. 
Agnes  Jane,  married  to  William  Horsman,  and 

had  issue. 
Martha,  married  to  Lieutenant  Thomas  Sampson, 

59th  Regiment,  who  was  killed  in  Java. 

Hugh,  of  North  Berwick,  advocate.  Created  a  baronet  in 
1689;  He  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He 
married  Marion  Hamilton,  and  had  issue,  Robert,  and 
four  other  sons. 

Thomas,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  in  Scot- 
land. 

David,  of  Hailes,  advocate.  Created  a  baronet  in  1700. 
He  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Rochead  of 
Invcrleith,  and  had  issue,  James,  who  succeeded. 

Janet,  who  married  David  Dunbar,  younger,  of  Beldoon. 

A  formidable  array  of  lawyers,  all  of  one  family.  The  eldest 
son  rose  to  distinction,  but  not  in  a  way  to  be  applauded.  The 
marriage  of  the  only  daughter,  Janet,  gave  rise  to  the  story 
styled  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  (See 
Baldoon,  Kirkinner  parish.) 

In  Septeniljer  1677,  John  (styled  Sir  John  of  Stair)  obtained 
a  large  part  of  the  lands  in  Wigtonshire,  which  for  a  short  time 

assumed  the  title  of  Viscount  Oxenford,  and  died,  s.p. 
1755. 

Robert,  Viscount  Oxenford,  etc.,  married,  secondly,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  but  had  no  issue.  He 
died  in  1706,  without  male  issue. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple,  fourth  baronet  of  Oousland,  married,  in 
1760,  Elizabeth  Hamilton-M^Gill,  with  whom  he  got 
Oxenford,  etc.  She  was  the  daughter  (if  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton of  Fala,  >lid-Lothian,  and  heiress  and  representative 
of  the  M'Gills,  Viscounts  Oxenford. 

We  give  these  particulars  as  relating  to  those  of  an  old  Galloway  stock, 
a  brief  account  of  whom  we  give  in  our  history  of  Stoneykirk  parish. 
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(as  we  have  already  mentioned)  belonged  to  the  Kennedys,  and 
for  a  brief  period  to  the  Hamiltons  of  Bargany.  He  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Eriemannocht,  Culmcynsmith,  Merkland  alias 
Mcrk,  Go  van,  Barsolus,  niylne  thereof,  Donniloch,  Bambloch, 
Glcnchappell,  Culnhorne,  Aird,  loch  and  fishings  thereof,  Kill- 
niierione,  McQuharthe,  Maynes  of  Saulseat,  Abras,  Breland,  SL 
John's  Mylne,  the  multures  of  the  barony  of  Saulseat,  Meikle 
Largs,  Auchineinth,  Polteries  and  Auchinbarn,  Twa  Craigochs, 
Barbeth's  Mylne,  and  Mylntoun  thereof,  Balquhirrie,  DundufT. 
Challochducis,  Glestakadaill,  Glaiks,  Leiberix-Stewart,  Labrex- 
McWilliam,  Knock  and  Mauss,  Portslogan,  Drumnick  Lochs, 
Ulrigh,  with  the  loch  and  fishings  thereof,  Balkeir,  "WTiitelier, 
and  the  half  of  the  merkland  of  Clanoch.  Again,  in  June  1678, 
John  (styled  Sir)  Dalrymple,  younger  of  Stair,  had  sasine  of  the 
lordship  of  Glenluce,  etc.  In  January  1679,  his  father,  Sir  James 
Dalrymple  of  Stair,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Dirskmyrie  alias 
Over  Eldrith,  Dirvachled,  Aryglassine,  Darngiisk,  Gilealloch, 
Craigary,  Drununannery,  with  the  teinds  of  these  lands. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  connection  with  the  district 
connnenced  with  James  Dalrymple's  marriage  with  Margaret 
Ross,  in  1643,  and  that  he  succeeded  to  Iklneil  on  the  death  of 
her  father  in  1655,  twelve  years  afterwards,  and  beginning  with 
the  lands  of  Poltadiny  in  October  1665,  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  the  Lins  of  Larg,  to  have  acquired,  in  addition,  in 
so  short  a  time  such  an  extent  of  landed  property  as  we  have 
shown  as   possessed    in    September    1677,  is   really   astounding. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  there  were  other  disagreeable  matters 
mixed  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Dalrymples.  Sir  James, 
having  by  his  propositions  embarrassed  the  projects  of  the  Duke 
of  York  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  found  it  necessary, 
on  a  hint  of  imprisonment,  to  retire  to  Holland  in  1682.  He 
returned  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  however,  in  1688,  and  was 
re-instated  as  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  created  Baron 
Glenluce  and  Stranraer,  and  \'iscount  Stair,  in  1689.  He  was 
the  author  of  some  legal  and  polemical  works,  and  of  a  MS. 
*^  Apology  for  his  own  ("onduct,""  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Advocates'  Library.  He  died,  aged  74,  25th  November,  1695. 
His  career  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  gives  insight  to  the  new 
road  for  success  in  the  adoption  of  the  law  as  a  profession.     It 
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seems  to  have  commenced  in  Galloway  with  Patrick  Vaus  of 
.Barnbarroch,  and  soon  extended.  To  this  day  the  number  of 
lawyers  in  each  town  in  Galloway  is  well  calculated  to  excite 
surprise. 

John,  bom  about  1648,  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  admitted 
advocate  on  the  28th  February,  1672,  and  was  counsel  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  in  1681.  Although  he  had  suffered  imprisonment 
for  three  months,  yet  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  become  King\s  Advocate  in  1687,  and  in  that  office 
obeyed  the  commands  given  absolutely  and  without  reserve.  In 
1688,  he  was  appointed  a  Ix)rd  of  Session.  The  same  year,  he 
was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  Revolution,  and  was  one  of 
the  three  Counnissioners  deputed  by  the  Convention  to  offer  the 
crown  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  in  1689.  He  was 
re-instated  as  King\s  Advocate  in  1690,  and,  being  constituted 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  the  following  year,  held  the  seals  of 
office  until  1695,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of 
his  concern  in  issuing  the  onler  for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
Though  he  had  succeeded  his  father,  as  Viscount  Stair,  the 
exasperation  against  him  was  so  great  that  he  dared  not  take  his 
seat  in  Parliament  for  several  years  afterwards.  It  is  stated  that 
the  people  in  Galloway  deeply  lamented  that  he  had  become 
connected  with  the  district,  and  listened  with  i-epugnance  to  his 
hated  name.  Macaulay,  in  his  Histon/  of  Scotland^  attempts  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  King  William  by  stating  that  he  never 
signed  the  warrant  against  the  Macdonalds,  but  the  original 
writ,  disco vorod  in  the  Bivadalbane  charter  chest,  proved  the 
contrary.  Ix)rd  Stair  is  understood  not  onlv  to  have  kept  the 
submission  of  the  chief  from  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  but  in 
his  lettei-s  to  those  in  command,  dated  1st  and  2nd  Decemlier, 
1691,  he  exulted  that  the  Highlanders  could  easily  be  destroyed 
"  in  the  cold,  long  nights."^  In  sending  Sir  lliomas  Livingstone 
his  instructions,  dated  11th  January,  1692,  he  wrote,  "Just  now 
my  Ix>rd  Argyle  tells  me  that  Glenco  hath  not  taken  the  Oath, 
at  which  I  rejoice  ;^  also,  "for  a  just  example  of  vengeance,  I 
entreat  the  thieving  tril)e  of  (ilenco  may  be  rooted  out  to  pur- 
pose."* He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  desire  to  i-oot  out 
several  other  clans. 

On  the  1st  December,  1698,  Viscount  Stair  was  infeft  in  the 
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lands  of  Glenhowl,  Dirvaird  or  Dunvaird,  Diriikilpiiie,  Dinieaii, 
Dradgaiigor,  IJarshiingan,  Nether  Synions,  KtifK:kibrae,  DirgoUs^ 
Little  Barlockliart,  Auchinfad,  Over  Elrick  or  Elrickniim,  Dar- 
vaehlaii,  Daniyerk,  Killgalloche,  Craigerie,  Driinnancnie^  etc,  all 
fonning  part  of  the  baroDy  of  Lochronald,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
cowan, 

In  1 701 J  Viscount  Stair  was  enabled  to  take  his  seat  as  a  peer. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne>  he  was  called  to  the  Council 
Boanl,  and  in  1703  was  created  Baron  Newliston  and  Earl  of 
Stair,  mth  remainder  to  the  male  issue  of  his  father*  He  mairied 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Dundas  of  Newliston,  and 
by  her,  who  died  about  17S1,  had  issue — 

John,  his  successor. 

WilHam,  of  Glen  mure,  a  Colonel  in  the  army  ;  died  in  1744. 
He  was  member  for  Ayi'shii'e  in  the  last  Scottish  Par- 
liament* He  married,  in  1698,  Penelope,  Countess  of 
Dumfries,  and  had,  with  other  issue — 

William,  who  inherited  the  earldoms  as  fifth  of 
Dumfries,  and  fourth  of  Stair, 

John,  a  Captain  in Regiment  of  Dragoons. 

He  had  saline  of  the  lands  of  Aird  and  Bard- 
land ,  Slst  November*  173^.  He  died  un* 
married  in  1742, 

JameSf  who  succeeded  as  third  Earl  of  Stair, 

George,  of  Dalmahoy,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchetiuer.  Died  in 
1745.  He  maiTiedj  in  17S20,  Euphame,  daughtei"  of 
Sir  Andrew^  Myrton  of  Gogar,  Mid -Lothian,  and  bad 

issue — 

John,  who  succeeded  as  Hfth  Earl  of  Stair. 

William,  a  General  in  the  army,  and  Lieu  tenant- 
Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital  He  married, 
in  178»Sj  Marianne  Dorothy,  second  daughter 
of  Sir  Roller t  Harlan d,  Bart,,  of  Springton 
Hall,  Suffolk,  He  died  in  1807,  and  left 
issue^  one  son — 

John  William  Henr)%  who  succeeded  as 
seventh  Earl  of  Stair. 
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John,  first  Earl  of  Stair,  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  Union 
project,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
treaty  in  1705.  A  bad  feeling  had  sprung  up  between  the 
English  and  Scottish,  with  every  indication  that,  if  not  stopped, 
it  would  terminate  in  a  bloody  war.  The  Union,  which  had  been 
projected  long  before,  was  therefore  pressed  by  those  in  authority 
with  the  greater  energy,  thinking  that  it  might  effect  an  amicable 
settlement. 

The  Earl  of  Stair,  and  his  brother.  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  Lord 
President,  were  elected  Commissioners.  The  proceedings  were 
kept  a  profound  secret,  until  the  Articles  were  subscribed.  As 
soon  as  they  became  known,  the  people  were  furious.  The  Earl, 
in  addition  to  his  Glencoe  notoriety,  had  now  added  to  it,  the 
memorable  soubriquet,  "  The  Curse  of  Scotland.*"  History  was 
only  being  repeated,  however.  There  were  others  in  previous 
centuries  who  had  sold  Scotland,  and  in  a  way  most  discreditable. 
On  this  occasion  the  advantages  to  both  countries  were  not  then 
foreseen  by  the  populace.  On  the  8th  January,  1707,  after 
having  debated,  with  great  power,  on  the  22nd  Article  of  the 
Union,  he  died  suddenly. 

As  stated  in  Brunton  and  Haig's  SeiuUors  of  the  College  of 
Justice^  upon  data  drawn  by  his  contemporaries,  he  possessed 
transcendent  talent,  but  was  utterly  unprincipled,  sanguinary, 
and  reinoi-seless.     What  a  character  to  have  handed  down  ! 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John,  as  second  Earl  of  Stair. 
He  was  born  in  1673,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Flanders, 
under  King  William.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Royal  Regiment 
of  Scots  Dragoons  (Scots  Greys),  and  soon  after  the  Battle  of 
Ramilies,  he  succeeded  to  the  command.  On  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  served  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  his 
first  campaign  in  1702,  and  was  at  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and 
Malplacjuet,  1706,  1708,  and  1709.  In  the  second-named  battle 
he  acted  as  Brigadier,  and  was  bearer  of  the  despatches  to  Eng- 
land announcing  the  victory.  At  the  last-named  battle  he  was  a 
Major-General,  and  in  1710  had  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General. 

On  the  25th  June,  1709,  he  had  sasine  of  the  40s.  land  of 
Bamsallie. 

After  the  acc*ession  of  George  I.  in  1714,  he  was  called  to  the 
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Coancil  Board,  and  in  1715,  weiit  to  France  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity.  Subsetjiient  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.<>  he  was 
appointed  ambassador -extraordinary  to  that  court.  The  object 
was  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites.  He  held  this 
appointment  for  ^\e  years,  supporting  it  with  niiich  ht>spitaHty ; 
but*  as  it  turned  out  in  the  end,  at  his  own  private  expense. 
The  British  Mhiistry  sacrificed  him  in  1720,  rather  than  displease 
LaWj  the  French  financier,  whom  Lord  Stair  distrusted,  and 
treated  accordingly,  and  rightly,  as  events  soon  proved*  He  then 
retired  to  Castle  Kennedy,  where  he  occupied  his  time  in  laying 
out  the  grounds  in  teiTaces,  as  they  now  exist  He  also  planted 
a  great  deal,  improved  the  agriculture,  and  attended  much  to  the 
breeding  of  hoi'^^es.  He  reared  a  special  breed  t>f  grey  ponies 
(Galloways)^  which  became  celebrated. 

On  the  9th  December,  1735^  he  had  a  i-e version  from  James 
Dalrymple  of  Dunragit,  of  the  lands  of  Kirtnanoch,  and  Bar- 
sallons,  and  on  the  2nd  January,  1736^  another  revei^ion  by 
Robert  Lin  of  Dalnagap,  of  the  lands  of  Carnaircan  aUa^  Dal- 
rnran. 

In  174'^,  he  was  made  Field-Marshal,  and  in  the  same  year 
pTOcecded  as  ambis&ador  to  Holland,  whe»*e  he  wast  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  allied  army  in  Flanders  until  the 
arrival  of  CTCorge  IL  in  1743,  Under  the  King,  he  s*erved  at  the 
liattle  of  Dcttingen  ;  but,  lx*ing  hurt  at  the  prefei^nce  shown  to 
the  Hanoverian  generals^  he  presented  a  memorial  resigning  his 
command,  and  retired  to  the  Hague.  Subsequently,  however,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  forces  near  I^mdon,  to  op[K»se  I*rince 
Chai*lcs  Edward, 

When  the  Act  of  Tarliflment  was  passed  in  174*7,  alMili^bing 
hcpeditary  j urisdictions  in  Scotland,  Ijord  Stair  claimed,  as  Imilie 
of  the  regality  of  Glen  luce,  lord^ship  of  Inch,  etc*,  the  sum  of 
i^^SOO,  which  wa-s  retluccd  to  ^450, 

He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  James  Campbell,  second  Karl 
of  Loudoun,  widow  of  James,  first  Viscount  Primrose.  It  is 
related  that  she  had  made  a  i^solution  never  to  many  again, 
which  was  overcome  by  I>ord  Stair  giving  bribes  to  her  domestics^ 
whereby  he  got  admitted  one  night  into  a  small  room  where  she 
said  her  prayers  every  morning.  The  house  was  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  window  looked  to  tlie  High  Sti^eet,     At  this  window 
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Lord  Stair  showed  himself  next  morning,  en  d^shabtllcy  to  the 
people  passing  along  the  street,  and  a  scandal  was  the  result.  To 
save  her  reputation,  as  the  story  goes,  she  had  to  take  him  as  her 
second  husband.     It  is,  however,  rather  inconsistent. 

Some  circumstances  in  her  early  life  formed  the  groundwork  of 
Sir  Walter  Scotfs  Aunt  Margarefs  Mirror,  There  was  no  issue, 
and  Lord  Stair  obtained  a  charter  in  1707,  extending  the  entail 
to  a  nomination  of  his  own,  such  person  being  descended  from 
the  first  Viscount,  and  failing  such,  to  his  elder  brothers  and 
younger  sons  in  succession,  failing  which,  to  the  eldest  son.  We 
have  in  this  another  example  of  what  was  obtained  by  families 
who  had  risen  to  have  influence.  This  Lord  Stair  executed  in 
1747  a  deed  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother  Gcorge\s  son, 
John. 

This  settlement,  however,  was  disputed  by  the  Honourable 
James  Dairy m pie,  second  son  of  the  Honourable  William  Dal- 
rymple  and  the  Countess  of  Dumfries,  and  the  House  of  Ix)rds 
set  it  aside  in  174^.  The  estates,  however,  could  not  ha  so  dealt 
with,  and  went  as  Ixjciueathed. 

The  Honourable  James  Dalrymple  succeeded  as  third  Earl  in 
1747.  He  died  without  issue,  in  1760,  when  the  title  reverted 
to  his  elder  brother  William,  as  fourth  Larl,  who  had  inherited 
the  Earldom  of  Dumfries  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Penelope, 
Countess  of  Dumfries.  He  dit»d  in  1768,  without  issue,  when  the 
earldoms  were  separated — that  of  Dumfries  to  the  right  line,  and 
Stair  to  his  cousin  John,  iJ7th  July,  1768. 

John,  fiftli  VaxyX  of  Stair,  cousin  and  heir,  as  also  heir  of  his 
uncle  by  nomination,  had  previously  held  the  earldom  for  twenty 
years,  and  voted  at  the  election  of  pc»ers  in  1747,  until  dis- 
possessc'd  by  the  decision  of  the  I^rds  in  1748.  He  mamed  the 
daughter  of  George  Middleton,  a  banker  in  London.  He 
alienated  Newliston,  and  died  13th  Octol)er,  1789.  He  left  a 
son,  born  in  1749,  who  succeeded  as 

John,  sixth  Earl  of  Stair. 

He  was  amlwissador  at  Wai-saw  iu  1782,  and  at  Berlin  in  1785. 
He  is  described  as  hump-backed,  and  a  great  "  spinner  on  the 
reel.*"  He  died  without  issue,  1st  June,  1821,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew. 
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John  AVilliaui  Henry,  as  seventh  Earl  of  Stair. 

He  was  grandson  of  the  Honourable  Greoi^  Dalrrmple  of  Dal- 
uiahov.  third  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stair.  He  was  bom  in 
1784,  and  married,  in  1802.  Laura,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Manners  of  Grantham  Grange,  which  marriage  was  dissolved  in 
1809,  in  consei]nence  of  a  prior  contract  in  18W,  with  Johanna, 
daughter  of  Charles  Gordon  of  Cluny.  deemed  a  valid  marriage 
by  the  laws  of  Scotland  when  it  took  place.  She  was  familiarly 
called  '•  Jackey  Gordon,""  and  known  in  society  by  that  name.  A 
good  many  anecdotes  could  be  told  about  her  did  space  permit. 
She,  however,  did  not  hold  the  Earl  to  the  marriage,  as  it  was 
annulled  in  June.  1820.  He  died  in  Paris,  where  he  principally 
resided,  on  the  22nd  March,  1840.  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
kinsman. 

Sir  John  Hamilton-Dalnniple.  Bart.,  as  eighth  Earl  of  Stair. 

He  was  the  descendant  of  Sir  James  Dalnniple.  Bart,  of  Berth- 
wick,  seiond  son  of  James,  Viscount  of  Stair,  the  first  of  the 
family  in  Galloway. 

It  is  difiicult  to  follow  the  outs  and  ins  of  the  Dalrvmples,  so 
many  wei-e  creatoil  Ixironets,  and  acijuired  estates.  John,  who 
succeeded  a<  fifth  baronet  of  Cousland  and  Oxenfoord,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Sir  John.     As  we  have  shown,  he  succeetled  as 

Eighth  Karl  of  Stair. 

He  was  !x>rn  in  1771.  He  entereil  the  anny  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Geiienil.  He  wa>  apjxnnteil  C  olonel  of  the  26th  Regi- 
ment (C'anieronians).  He  wa<  aKo  KeejxT  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
Scotland.  He  was  twii^e  marrieil ;  tirst,  in  17t)o,  to  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  Johnson  Kenil worth. 
She  diet!  in  lvS2:3,  without  issue.  St.\\>ndK\  in  182o,  to  Adamina, 
daughter  of  Adam,  Visixjunt  Duncan,  who  dieil  in  1857.  He  was 
ci-eateil  a  Rartm  of  the  Unitetl  Kingilom,  11th  August.  1841. 
with  remainder  to  his  brother.  He  w;i>  iilsi>  createil  a  Knight  of 
the  Thistle. 

He  resided  principiilly  at  Oxenfoonl.  Mid-Lothian,  where  he 
gathei*ed  a  fine  collection  of  the  valuable  [viin tings  by  that 
eminent  artist,  the  Rev.  John  Thomson  of  Duddingston,  near 
Edinburgh,  whose  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  Marton,  third 
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son  of  Sir  William  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  of  Cousland,  etc.  He  was 
in  the  army,  and,  we  think,  a  captain.  It  was  understood  that, 
had  he  survived,  he  would  have  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  His 
widow  had  a  jointure  from  the  Cleland  estate.  However,  we 
have  not  investigated  this  matter.  She  was  a  Miss  Spence 
from  England,  a  very  elegant,  tall,  charming  woman,  and  very 
accomplished — specially  in  painting  and  music.  Having  seen 
a  painting  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  she  was  so  struck  with  its 
masterly  style  that  she  expressed  a  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  him.  This  was  arranged,  and  they  were  so  fascinated  with 
each  other  that  marriage  was  the  result.  He  was  also  a  master  on 
the  flute,  and  this  repute  as  a  musician  accompanied  his  name  as 
a  great  painter.  The  manse  at  Duddingston  became  the  resort 
of  every  one  of  note  who  visited  Edinburgh.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  often  there.  We  write  with  enthusiasm  on  this  subject, 
being  as  a  boy  in  high  favour  with  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson. 
Their  two  youngest  sons  were  our  intimate  companions,  and 
many  a  happy  day  and  night  we  spent  at  the  manse.  This  is  a 
digression,  but  it  arises  from  our  knowledge  as  to  how  the  fine 
paintings  at  Oxenfoord  were  acquired  as  presents. 

Lord  Stair  died  10th  January,  1853,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother, 

North  Dalrymple,  as  ninth  Earl. 

He  was  styled  of  Cleland  and  Fonlel.  As  was  common  in  good 
families  *  for  two  or  three  centuries,  he  began  life  as  an  appren- 
tice in  Dunfermline,  but  afterwards  got  a  connnission  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Capbiin.  He  next  l)ecame  an  active  partner  in  the 
well-known  Hun,  Ik'll,  Rannie  ^  Co.,  wine  merchants,  Leith,  and 
resided  at  Campsie  House,  Musselburgh. 

The  ninth  Earl  of  Stair  was  born  in  1776.  He  married,  first, 
in  1817,  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Penny  of  Arrard,  County 
Lancaster,  and  by  her,  who  dieil  22nd  April,  1828,  had  issue — 

John. 

Elizabeth  Hamilton.     Died  10th  April,  1884. 

Anne,  married  to  Sir  John  Dick  louder,  of  Fountainhall. 


•  Sir  William  Fraaer,  in  The  Book  of  Carlaverock  specially  mentions  this, 
as  not  a  few  of  the  Maxwells  are  so  found. 
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Agnes,  married  to  Jahn  More  Nisbctt  of  Caimhill,  Lauark- 

shire. 
Margaret  Penny,  married  to  Allan  A*  Maeonocliie  We] wood, 

of  Meadow  Imnk,  Professijr  of  Law  in  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. 

He   married,   heeondly,    Martha    Willet,   daughter   of    Colonel 

George  Dairy tnplcj  and  had  one  son, 

George  Grey,  born   S^nd    May,    18S3,      Served   in   Seota 
FiistUer  Guards*     He  married,  in  1858*  Klinor  Alice, 
fifth  danghter  of  tlie   ninth    Lord   Napier,  and   liftdj 
tissue— 

George  North*  ' 

Walter  I^Vaneis. 

Hew  Nonnan,     Died  young. 

Mary  Adelaide  Wilhchnina  ElimWth, 

He  w#is  given  the  estate  of  Haven^stuiie,  parish  of  Gtas- 
serton,  whieh  his  futher  or  uncle  had  purchased.  It 
has  since  been  sold  to  I^ord  Borthwick. 

The  Earl  of  Stair  diet!  at  Oxenfoonl  ou  the  9tli  November,  1864-^ 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son^ 

John,  V1$count  Dairy mple,  osi  tenth  Earl  of  Stain 

He  servetl  in  the  Scots  Fu3silier  Guaj-dh*  and  rose  to  lie 
t'aptain^  when  he  ^old  out*  He  was  MA\  for  Wjgtonshire 
for  several  yeai's*  and  appointet!  Ijyni  Lieutenant  when  the 
Karl  of  Galhnvay  resigjied.  He  startetl  the  Gallfncity  Jtlvertiser 
and  Wtffiowmhire  Ffre  Pir*ir,  published  at  Stranraer.  As  a 
stranger  in  the  dijstrict,  he  was  not  interested  in  the  proper 
?5pclhtig  of  the  name  of  the  county,  which  ?ihould  l>e  Wigiooshire. 
This  i.s  to  be  regretted,  as  it  has  circulated  weekly  an  error 
which  has  taken  root,  llie  writer  a^ked  Lord  Stair  to  have  the 
spelling  altered,  but  he  declineil  to  act  in  the  matter. 

He  married,  9th  Nuvenil>er,  184-6,  Ijoni?4a  Jane  Henrietta 
Emily  de  Franquetot,  eldej»t  daughter  of  Augustin,  Due  de 
Coigny,  by  his  wife,  Henrietta  Dundas  Didrym pie-Ham fl ton, 
beirefis  of  Bargany,  parish  of  Dailly,  Ayr*shire,  She  suct^eetled  to 
Bargany  on  the  death  of  her  mother.  She  died,  30th  June,  1806> 
aged  seventy-two.     They  had  is*iue — 
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John  Hew  North  Gustave  Henry,  Viscount  Dalrymple,  bom 
12th  June,  1848.  He  served  in  the  Iloyal  Horse 
Guards  (Blue),  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major.  He 
married,  in  1878,  Susan  Harriet,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Grant-Suttie,  Bart.,  of  Prestongrange,  and  has  issue — 

John  James,  Lieutenant,  Scots  Guards,  born  1st 

February,  1879. 
Beatrice  Susan. 
Marjorie  Louisa. 

North  de  Coigny,  born  31st  October,  1853.  Colonel,  Scots 
Guards.  He  lost  an  arm  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War, 
1901.  Married,  7th  Septeml)er,  1880,  Marcia  Kathleen 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Adolphus  F.  (). 
Liddell,  and  has  issue — 

North  Victor  Cecil,  born  19th  March,  1883. 
Frederick  Hew  George,  bom  27th  March,  1890. 
Victoria  Alexandra,  bom  1886  ;  died  1890. 

Hew  Hamilton,  bom  29th  September,  1857.     Hon.  Lieut.- 

Colonel,  3rd  Battalion  Royal  Scottish  Fusiliers. 
Robert  M'Gill,  born  1862.     Is  in  Holy  Orders,  Church  of 

England. 
I  Margaret  Elizabeth,  died  in  1851. 
Twins -^  Jane  Georgiana.     Married,  1880,  Arthur  P.  Vivian, 

(  C.B.,  of  Glenafon,  Swansea,  and  has  issue. 

Mary  Evelyn,  died  in  1889. 
Anne  Henrietta,  married,  in  1881,  Major-General  William 

V.   Brownlow,  C.B.  late  of  1st  Dragoon  Guards.     She 

died,  18th  February,  1898. 
Emily  Ellen,  died  1881. 

Arms — Ory  on  a  Sal  tire,  a;:'.,  nine  lozenges,  of  the  field. 

Crest — A  rock,  proper. 

Supporters — Two  storks,  proper. 

Motto—"  Firm.'' 

The  family  own  valuable  lands  in  Wigtonshire,  Oxenfoord 
in  Mid-Lothian,  and  Cleland,  I^narkshire. 

Castle  Kennedy  was  accidentally  burned  in  November,  1716, 
when,  as  stated,  many  family  papers  were  lost.     The  walls,  about 
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seventy  feet  in  height,  are  still  standing.  The  situation  is 
peculiar,  and  the  picturesque  ruin,  with  the  pinery,  and  beauti- 
fully kept  grounds  guarded  by  the  lochs  on  each  side,  attract 
many  visitors. 

Culhom,  about  a  mile  from  Castle  Kennedy,  became  the  family 

residence  until  the  new  one.  Loch  Inch  Castle,  was  built.     The 

*  foundation  stone  of  this  was  laid  in  IS&I*,  and  it  was  finished  in 

1867.      It   is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  loch,  not  far 

t  ironi    the  old   castle,  and   built    in    the  old   Scottish   baronial 

I 

style.      Although  too  low  in  site  for  a  view   of  Loch   Ryan, 
yet    it    embraces    a    fine    stretch    of    country    to    the    south. 
^  The    tenth    earl    has    also   done    much   to   improve    the   sur- 

roundings by  judicious  planting.  The  pinetum  situated  be- 
tween the  ruin  of  Castle  Kennedy  and  the  present  residence,  is 
too  well  known  to  rei]uire  further  mention  here.  The  varieties 
are  rare  and  valuable,  and  thrive  with  vigour.  This  fine  collec- 
tion, garden,  and  pleasure  grounds  extend  to  twenty-three  acres. 
The  Black  Loch,  which  is  contiguous,  covers  an  area  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres,  and  the  White  Loch  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

The  old  names  were  '•  The  Locli  of  the  Inch  "  and  "  Loch  Inch 
Cryndil  or  Krindil,"*  tis  given  by  Pont.  In  r^:ard  to  the  first, 
there  is  an  idea  that  the  ground  on  which  Castle  Kennedy  stands 
wiis  an  island,  but  close  inspei'tion,  we  think,  will  prove  the 
revei-se,  and  show  that  it  wa>  but  a  stretch  of  land  so  formed  as 
'  to   he  easily   cut   off  by  artificial   means,  and  thus  convey  the 

I  impivssion  of  a  natuml  island.     There  is  a  belief  that  the  first 

pirish  church  stoixl  on  it,  as  ivmains  of  a  place  of  interment  for 
the  dead  were  found  in  the  prtsent  centurA*.  A  small  canoe, 
formeil  fi*oni  the  trunk  ot  an  inik  ti\H.\  was  also  found  near  the 
opening  Ix'twoen  the  lochs,  and  cIono  to  the  shoi-e. 

The  Black  Loch  (il'ms  Iak'Ii  Inch-Cryndil,  is  the  largest,  and  in 
it  an  island  was  discovered  in  1S7;>  to  Ix*  artificial  by  Cluirles  E. 
Dalrymplo,  F.S.A.  N.x>t.  This  orannog  was  fully  examined  bv 
him.  It  is  o\al  in  shajx*.  ISO  tWt  lonir,  and  l.'>o  feet  broad  in 
the  widot  pirt,  with  the  water  d«.^*p  all  around,  excvpting  the 
nearest  point  to  the  shore,  wlun?  in  dry  sea>on>  it  does  not 
exceetl  six  or  seven  feet.  The  island  has  a  con>idenible  growth 
of  timl)er  on  it,  and  rises  from  the  water  evl^e  to  a  mound  in  the 
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centre.  This  mound  was  cut  into,  and  proved  the  island  to  be  a 
crannog  built  on  a  shoal  composed  of  shingle  on  blue  clay.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  earth  and  stones,  under  which,  at  a  depth 
of  five  feet,  were  found  two  layers  of  oak  and  alder  trees.  Many 
fire-places  were  also  found,  with  large  quantities  of  bones  of 
animals,  mostly  more  or  less  burnt,  mixed  with  the  ashes  and 
charcoal  which  lay  in  and  around  the  hearths.  At  one  fire-place 
a  triangular  piece  of  bronze  and  a  fragment  of  iron  were  found  ; 
also  the  fragment  of  a  glass  armlet,  etc.  From  appearances,  it  is 
believed  that  the  surface  of  the  crannog  had  become  raised  from 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  deposits  at  different  periods.  The 
island  has  been  planted  two  or  three  times,  and  soil  and  stones 
thrown  on  it.  Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Dairy m pie  before  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  From 
there  being  still  extant  a  Celtic  patronymic  "MacCrindle,^  it  was 
supposed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  that  Loch  Cryndil  had  its  name 
from  a  Celtic  chief  whose  fortress  was  on  the  island.  From  his 
account,  however,  the  structure  appears  of  the  pre-historic  period, 
before  stone  buildings  were  known  in  Galloway. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  farms  in  the  parish  are  now 
owned  by  the  Earl  of  Stair.  They  ai-e  Aird,  Airies,  Barmultoch, 
Boreland,  Barsolus,  Beoch,  Blackparks,  Clashmahew,  Bridgebank, 
Caimarzean,  Clendry  (Low),  Craigcaffie,  Cults,  Culreoch,  Whit- 
leys.  Culgrange,  Culhorn,  Dalmannoch,  Drumdoch,  Drummouck- 
loch,  Bankhead,  Gallowhill,  Little  Genoch,  Glenterrow,  lialyett. 
Little  Balyett,  Garthleary,  Whitepark,  Kirminnoch,  Mains  of 
Larg,  little  I^rg,  Milton,  Leflfhols,  IJttle  Lochans,  Mark, 
Mahaar,  Ochterlure,  Penwhirrie,  Pularyan,  Tarnachrae,  Balker, 
Sheuchan,  Meikle  and  Little  Tongue,  Inch  Parks  and  Sandhill, 
Inch  Parks  and  Cairnmacneillie,  Innermessan,  etc.  A  portion  of 
Kilhilt  (see  Portpatrick)  seems  to  be  in  this  parish.  There  are 
also  other  lands,  as  Mount  Pleasant,  Rephad,  etc. 

The  derivations  of  these  names  will,  in  several  instances,  be 
found  explained,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so,  in  other  parishes  through- 
out Galloway.  The  first.  Arc!  or  Aird,  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  height, 
a  hill,  etc.  Airies,  from  arois,  Gaelic,  the  genitive  singular  of 
aros,  a  house,  abode,  etc.  Barmultoch  seems  to  be  from  the 
Gaelic  l)ar-mullach,  the  hill-head,  or  summit.  Boreland  is  from 
the  Norse,  and  will  be  found  described  elsewhere.     Barsolus  is 
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from  the  Gaelic  bar-solus,  the  light  or  beacon  hill.  Clash- 
mahew  is  from  the  Gaelic  clais,  a  trench  or  cavity ;  but  what 
mahew  conveys  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  discover.  It  may  lie  a 
corruption  of  niaghair,  the  Gaelic  for  machar,  ploughed  land,  or 
a  plain.  Cairnarzean,  pronounced  Caimrean,  is  difficult  to  make 
out  as  regards  the  suffix,  without  anything  to  guide  as  to  the 
history  of  the  cairn.  The  derivation  of  ('lendry  will  be  found 
under  Sakjuhrie,  etc.,  pansh  of  Kirkcolm.  C'raigcaffie  has  been 
dealt  with  separately.  Cults  seems  to  l)e  a  corruption  of  cul,  the 
Gaelic  for  backlving.  We  have  seen  it  given  as  derived  from 
coillte,  woods,  the  plural  of  coill.  Culreoch  would  appear  here 
to  be  from  the  Gaelic  cul-rias<j,  the  Iwicklying  marsh,  also  a 
moor,  or  cuile-riasg,  the  marsh  with  reeds  or  bullrushes.  We 
have  seen  it  given  from  cuil-riabhach,  gi'cy  corner ;  but  even  in 
that  sense  we  would  think  as  more  prolmbly  to  l)e  from  coille- 
riabhach,  tlie  darkish  or  grevish  wood.  Culgrange  in  the  same 
sense  is  to  be  ascrilnul  fn)m  culgrainnse,  the  backlving  grange  or 
corn  farm,  which  latter  in  Gaelic  is  grainnseach.  Culhoni,  as 
now  spelled,  is  also  found  as  Kilhirne.  Pont  sjK'Hs  it  Coulhom. 
The  first,  however,  would  seem  to  l)e  the  correct  rendering,  the 
prefix  being  from  Ihe  (iaelic  cul,  already  mcntionc*d,  and  tlie 
suffix  from  the  Norse  word  horn,  meaning  a  corner,  nook,  or 
angle.  Cuil  in  Gaelic  also  means  the  same  as  horn.  We  have 
lead  it  as  lieing  derivt'd  from  cuil  corn  (yorn),  corner  of  the 
barley.  What  that  means  we  are  not  aware.  The  Gaelic  for 
barley  is  eorna.  Dalmannoeh  in  the  prefix  is  to  be  found  both 
in  the  Nor>e  dale  and  the  Gaelic  dail,  for  a  meadow,  a  plain,  etc., 
with  inanaeh  in  the  latter  tongue  ftn*  a  monk,  a  friar.  We  have 
thus  the  monks"  meadow  or  land.  Drumdoch  we  cimsider  to  be 
from  the  (iaelie  dniimdoehd,  the  straight  or  narrow  ridge,  etc. 
Drunnnouckloch  we  consider  to  be  from  the  (iaelic  druim-niuig- 
loch,  the  ridge  or  hill  at  the  gloomy  loch,  or  rather  the  ridge  or 
hill  being  gloomy,  for  Lochrvan,  the  loch  in  question,  cannot 
be  called  gloomy.  It  might  also  l)e  from  druim-muc-loch, 
the  swine^s  ridge  at  the  loeh.  Little  (ienoch  is  the  siune  as 
Genoch,  parish  of  (ilenluce.  The  derivation  of  Glenterrow  is 
given  in  the  account  of  the  parish.  Halyett  .seems  to  Ik?  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  (iaelic  Iwiile-ait,  the  place,  or  jiart,  etc.,  at  the 
hamlet  or  village.     Garthleary  is  apparently  Norse  in  the  prefix, 
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meaning  a  stronghold,  or  enclosure,  etc.,  and  the  suffix  from  the 
Gaelic  lairic  or  lairig,  a  moor,  hill,  etc.,  or  more  likely,  from 
leargaidh  (Irish  idiom)  the  slope  of  a  hill,  etc.  Traces  of  a 
fort  ther^  are  still  visible.  Kirminnoch  is  spelled  Kerimanach, 
and  Keremeanoch  by  Pont,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Caermeanoch  from  the  Gaelic  coire,  a  wood,  or  cathair,  a 
castle,  etc.,  and  mpnach,  hilly,  etc.  Another  opinion  has  been 
given  that  it  is  from  ceathramhaidh  (carron)  monach,  the  monk^s 
land-quarter.  What  that  means  has  to  be  explained.  Another 
version  is  the  dell  or  seat  of  the  monks.  Larg  we  deal  with 
separately.  LefFnoUs  we  can  make  nothing  of,  unless  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Gaelic  leth,  half-way,  and  nols  for  cnoc,  the  half- 
way hill,  as  there  used  to  be  the  half-way  house,  one  near  Kirk- 
cowan,  or  lefF  may  be  a  corruption  of  lios,  for  a  house,  etc.  A 
writer  quotes  from  Celtic  Scotland^  "  In  the  western  lands  .  .  . 
the  halfpenny  becomes  lafien,  as  in  lafienstrak.  Thus  this  would 
appear  to  be  leffi^n  cnol,  the  halfpenny  hill.""  Lochans  is  dealt 
with  in  our  account  of  the  parish  ;  and  Kilhilt,  under  Portpatrick 
parish.  Mark  is  Norse  in  its  purity,  meaning  a  boundary,  a 
border,  etc.,  from  which  is  the  word  march.  Mahaar  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  Gaelic  maghair  (Irish  idiom)  for  ploughed 
land.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  spelling  as 
Macliar  on  the  Ordnance  Map  is  the  correct  rendering,  the  land 
being  flat ;  if  so,  it  is  from  the  Gaelic  word  machair,  a  plain. 
Ochterlure  is  probably  from  the  Gaelic  oiter,  the  ridge  near  the 
sea,  and  lure  from  luachar,  referring  to  rushes,  from  the  character 
of  part  of  the  land.  A  writer  on  such  subjects  has  given  it  from 
uachdarach  lobhair,  upper  land  of  the  leper  or  infirm  person. 
This  we  do  not  follow.  Penwhirrie  in  the  prefix  is  Cymric,  mean- 
ing an  extremity,  a  summit,  and  whirrie,  from  the  Scottish  word 
when'ini,  insignificant.  Pont  renders  the  name  as  Polwhum, 
the  prefix  in  Gaelic,  Cymric  and  Norse,  with  slight  difference  in 
the  spelling,  l)eing  from  a  stream,  which  gives,  in  this  case,  the 
insignificant  stream.  There  is  a  bum  which  really  is  of  that 
character.  In  its  course  it  next  passes  by  Clendrie,  and  takes 
that  name,  joining  the  Piltanton  water  near  Grenoch.  The  farm 
may,  therefore,  have  its  name  from  Polwhuni,  corrupted  to  Pen- 
whin-ie.  Kephad  has  been  ascribed  as  being  from  reidfada,  the 
Gaelic  for  a  long  flat  or  plain.     The  land  is  of  that  nature. 

L2 
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Tamachrae  may  be  from  the  Gaelic  tarnochd-chrfe,  bare  clay 
Balker  in  the  prefix  may  be  either  from  the  Norse  bol  or  bcdi 
a  dwelling,  etc.,  or  the  Gaelic  baile,  a  village,  a  hamlet,  with  car 
in  the  latter  language,  for  a  rock,  thus  giving  the  dwelling  o 
hamlet  at  the  rock.  Sheuchan  and  Tongue  are  dealt  with  unde 
the  first  name  in  a  separate  account.  Before  closing  this  per 
t^  tion,  we  have  to  remark  that  in  no  other  locality  in  Galloway  an 

'  so  many  places  with  the  prefix  cul  to  be  found  together.     Thes 

are  Culhoni,  Cults,  Culgrange,  Culreoch,  together  with  Culcaddi< 
and  Cullerpattie,  which  two  latter  do  not  now  appear  as  separat 
holdings.  The  suffix  in  Cullerpattie  is  from  the  Xorse  word  pitti 
a  piece  or  portion  of  land.  At  Culcaddie,  or  Culcaldie  Moss,  f 
burnt  cairn  was  dug  out  when  forming  the  approach  to  the  nei 
residence  at  Lochinch.  It  consisted  of  seven  large  stones  on  end 
the  largest  lieing  about  5JA  feet  by  22  inches.  We  may  add  thai 
on  Balker  farm  several  old  fire  sites  were  found. 

Another  obsolete  name  in  the  list  of  holdings,  is  Balnab,  whicl 
probiibly  is  fn>m  the  Norse*  bol  or  bali,  a  dwelling,  etc..  anc 
nabbi,  a  small  knoll  on  the  green  sward,  thus  giving  the  house  or 
the  green  swartl  knoll.  Another  opinion  is  that  it  is  derivec 
fn>m  the  Gaelic  Ixiile-an-ab,  the  abbot's  hou>e.  Saulseat  Abbei 
being  in  the  noighbourhoixl,  gives  some  support  to  the  idea. 

Wo  have  omitted  to  give  Beoch  in  its  proper  place.  Then 
h:is  ap^vaiwl  a  statement  that  it  is  from  beitheach,  birch  land 
Tli:>  derivation  has  In^en  too  much  in  vogue  for  places  in  Gallo 
WAV,  where,  as  in  the  Hiirhlands,  the  tree  is  indii^^nous.  In  th< 
Gat'.:..-  theiv  i>  Ixaeh,  a  bee,  a  w:v<p,  etc.,  and  micht  apply  to  th< 
platv  havinjx  Ixvn  inu^tevl  with  thivk.'  inMivts.  There  is  als< 
KK-:u*h,  aK>;:nd:i'.jr  «*^th  roe  deer.  We  do  not,  however,  ventun 
farther. 


JHVIVHAX. 

The  r.r>t  H:e::::or.  fo,:-,:  bv  ;:s  :>  TAtrick  ^iHTracken  o 
SheuohAr.,  who  ^^as  a  w:::.iss  or.  the  Sr^i  S^yttir.r^r.  15o0.  to  t 
settler.icr.t  on  Jov.eta  lio:.:or..  sister  or  Johr.  l^v^rvi.^2  of  Ixvhin 
var.  of:hi  'Anv:s  of  SilouhArry  o:i  her  ^:.i;ii:\.  We  r>ex:  lean 
that  in  15oi\  ran-iok  Ai^"-*:*  o:"  l^vr/.^Aw  ^jt>  :r.:if^  by  px>ecep1 
from  the  Bishop  o:  GaI'.ow^v,  in  ihe  IaixJs  o:  Sbc-;>ciuuu  I)^< 
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rerran,  Meikle,  and  Little  Toung,  Marslaugh,  and  Garthlarie, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Crown  Charters. 

It  is  stated  that  Patrick  (bom  about  1605),  third  son  of  Sir 
Patrick  Agnew  of  Lochnaw  (who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1629), 
received  from  his  father  in  1649,  the  lands  of  Sheuchan  and 
Tongue  or  Tung.  On  the  24th  November,  1657,  he  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  Meikle  and  Little  Tongue,  which  appear  to  have 
been  part  of  the  barony  of  Innermessan.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Grordon  of  Craichlaw,  and  had  issue,  so  far 
as  known — 

Patrick,  who  succeeded  to  Sheuchan,  etc. 

He  married  Jean  Kennedy.  Who  she  was  is  not  mentioned. 
He  had  issue — 

Andrew,  his  heir ;  styled  of  Park. 

Jean,  who  married,  in  1667,  John,  eldest  son  of  James  Blair 
of  Dunskey. 

About  1662,  Patrick  Agnew  of  Sheuchan,  was  fined  ^^1200  for 
his  adherence  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Andrew  Agnew  succeeded  to  Sheuchan  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  M'Dowall  of  Logan, 
and  had  issue,  so  far  as  known — 

Robert,  who  succeeded. 

He  appears  to  have  been  alive  on  the  8th  January,  1704 ;  but, 
on  the  2nd  March,  1663,  and  the  1st  June,  1671,  William  Agnew 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Sheuchan.  Who  he  was  is  not  men- 
tioned. He  no  doubt  was  a  kinsman  who  was  made  use  of 
in  these  troublous  times. 

Robert,  who  succeeded,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Patrick 
M'Dowall  of  Freugh,  and  had  an  only  daughter — 

Margaret 

On  the  29th  October,  1724,  Mrs.  Margaret  M*Dowall  had  sasine 
of  Sheuchan  in  life-rent.  When  her  husband  died  we  have  not 
learned. 

In  1747,  John  Vans  of  Bambarroch  married  Margaret,  only 
child  and  heiress  of  Robert  and  Margaret  Agnew  of  Sheuchan, 
when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Agnew.     He  had  sasine  of  the 
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lands  of  Sheuchan,  and  Meikle  and  Littie  Tungs,  9th  January, 

1776,  on  a  precept  granted  by  the  Sheriff,  Sir  Stair  Agnew. 
John  Vans  and  Margaret  Agnew  had  issue — 

Robert  \'ans- Agnew. 

He  married  Frances  Dunlop.     By  sasine  dated  27th   October, 

1777,  Mrs.  Frances  Dunlop,  wife  of  Robert  Agnew,  younger  of 
Sheuchan,  had  sasine  of  a  life-rent  of  the  lands  of  Sheuchan, 
Tongue  (Parish  of  Inch),  and  Auchintibbert  (Parish  of  Stoney- 
kirk,  S.E.  of  Portpatrick).  On  the  19th  October,  1781,  Robert 
Agnew  of  Sheuchan  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Laigliddisdaill, 
Kanibiu-roch,  etc. ;  also  of  Sheuchan,  and  Meikle  and  Little 
Tungs,  6th  January,  1794.     He  had  issue — 

Robert  Vans- Agnew. 

On  the  24th  September,  1799,  Robert  Vans- Agnew,  younger 
of  Sheuchan,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Barwhang,  and  others,  on 
a  Crown  Charter. 

For  the  further  successions,  reference  can  be  made  to  Bam- 
barroch,  parish  of  Kirkinner. 

liobert  Vans-Agnew  of  I^rnbarroch,  representative  of  the 
family,  who  died  2()th  September,  1893,  alienated  Sheuchan,  and 
Meikle  and  Little  Tungs,  by  excambion  in  1855,  to  John,  tenth 
Earl  of  Stair.  The  l)aroiiy  of  I^rgliddlesdale,  in  Leswalt  parish, 
with  other  lands  (Knockglas,  etc.)  adjoining,  in  Portpatrick 
parish,  are  still  rctainetl  by  the  \'ans-Agnews  of  Barnbarroch. 

Sheuchan  is  thus  now  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

The  name  has  hitherto  l^en  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Gaelic  sgitlieach,  a  thicket  of  black  thorn,  etc.  Another  idea 
has  been  stated  that  it  is  from  suidheacham,  a  little  seat,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  hard  to  understiind.  Toung  or  Tong  is 
from  the  Norse  tunga,  a  tongue  of  land  that  is  so  shaped. 


LAKi;. 

This  property  with  all  around  was  held  by  the  Church,  and 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Saulseat,  forming  part  of  the 
barony  of  that  name.  It  subsequently  became  owned  by  John 
Vans  of  Longcastle  and  Barabarroch,  who  had  sasine  on   the 
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3rd  January 9 1600,  of  the  lands  of  Auchmantille,  etc.,  obtained 
from  the  Church. 

-  We  next  come  to  a  family  named  Lynn  or  Lin,  who  owned 
I^rg  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  property  much  more  than  a  century,  yet  in  that  time 
there  were  three  generations.  They  were,  in  all  likelihood,  a 
branch  of  the  Lynes  of  that  ilk,  parish  of  Dairy,  Cuninghame 
district,  Ayrshire,  the  first  of  whom  known  signed  the  Ragman 
Roll  in  1292,  and  again  in  1296,  when  one  Wautier  (Walter)  de 
Lynne  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  First  of  England.  The 
property  of  Lyn  was  small,  and  appears  to  have  been  lost  to  the 
family  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  not  only  the  family,  but  the 
very  name  is  now  extinct  in  Ayrshire. 

The  first  we  find  in  Galloway  is  Fergus  Lynn,  who  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Little  Largis  and  Cults,  in  June,  1634.  In  the 
June  following,  he  had  sasine  also  of  Mekil  Largis,  Auchmontille, 
etc. ;  and  on  the  28th  February,  1644,  of  the  Merkland  of 
Assindarroch.  Next,  in  February,  1650,  there  was  a  disposition 
by  Gilbert  Kennedy  to  Fergus  Lin  of  the  lands  of  Glenturrow, 
etc.     We  do  not  learn  whom  he  married,  but  he  had  a  son — 

William. 

He  was  ser\ed  heir  to  his  father  on  the  11th  March,  1656,  in 
the  lands  of  Larg,  Cults,  Auchmantill,  Pollirian,  and  Auchen- 
vain,  Dumba,  Culreoch,  Ashindarroch,  Clenneris,  and  Glentirrow; 
also  Arriolands,  parish  of  Glenluce ;  the  four  merkland  of 
Stmnraer;  Meikle  Slavic,  parish  of  Leswalt;  Creichane  or 
Glenheid,  and  Caimgirroche,  parish  of  Kirkmaiden.  Also  a 
residence  in  Stranraer.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  family  had, 
by  some  means  or  other,  got  possession  of  lands  to  some  extent. 

William  Lin  married  Agnes  M'Culloch,  but  who  she  was  does 
not  appear.  In  July,  1656,  she  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Little 
Larg.  She  is  also  mentioned  as  his  spouse  in  sasine,  22nd 
January,  1662.  On  the  6th  August,  1663,  William  Lin  of  Larg, 
had  also  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Craig  and  Ariehemane.  ^fhere 
was  also  a  renunciation,  dated  20th  March,  1664,  by  Hugh 
Kennedy  and  William  Lin,  of  the  lands  of  Arieullane  and 
Klennarie. 
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So  far  as  known,  they  had  issue — 

Fergus. 

Elizabeth,  who,  in  1665,  married  Hugh  Grordon,  of  Tor* 
housemuir.  Parish  of  Wigton. 

Fergus  succeeded  his  father.  He  married  Catherine  MKXibbin, 
and  had  issue,  so  far  as  we  have  traced,  one  son  and  five 
daughters — 

William. 

Agnes. 

Catherine. 

Jean. 

Elizabeth. 

Mary. 

These  six  children  had  sasine,  in  March,  1753,  of  the  lands  of 
Little  Larg.  They  were  probably  all  younger  children,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  eldest  son  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

During  their  occupation  of  Larg,  etc.,  various  stories  about 
the  familv  have  come  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  favourable. 
They  appear  to  have  been  much  disliked  in  Galloway,  and  well 
known  to  have  assisted  in  the  persecution  of  the  people  in  the 
district  throughout  the  IVesbyterian  struggle.  As  related,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  minister  of  Irongray,  for  whose  apprehension  a 
reward  of  9000  merks  was  offered,  on  one  occasion  preached  in 
New  Luce,  where  a  tent  was  pitched,  as  it  was  usual  to  hold  the 
service  in  the  open  air.  Hearing  of  this,  the  Laird  of  Larg, 
afraid  to  seize  the  preacher  while  surrounded  by  his  hearers,  set 
fire  to  the  bush  behind  him.  At  the  same  time,  as  mentioned, 
he  taunted  the  reverend  gentleman,  who,  in  reply,  predicted  that 
God  would  perhaps  not  leave  his  children  as  much  land  as  they 
could  spread  a  tent  on.  Whether  this  latter  part  is  true  or 
not,  it  became  a  fact,  for  they  shortly  afterwards  lost  every 
acre,  and  the  name  has  disappeared  in  Galloway  as  well  as  in 
Ayrshire.  The  Lynes  were  not  all  persecutoi-s,  however,  for  we 
find  one  of  the  name  amongst  the  persecuted.  Alexander  Lin  was 
surprised  and  shot  at  Craigmodie  in  1685,  by  Lieutenant-Grencral 
Drummond,  for  being  a  Covenanter.      A  memorial  stone  was 
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placed  over  his  remains.  It  was  renewed  in  1827,  and  stands 
on  a  bleak,  romantic  spot.  * 

We  were  informed  years  ago  that  the  Lyne  family  had  their 
house  struck  and  set  on  fire  by  a  thunderbolt,  when  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  site  is  at  the  Mains  of  Larg.  In  a 
country  like  Galloway,  full  of  tradition,  as  also  of  superstition,  this 
was  of  couree  looked  upon  as  vengeance  from  on  high.  One 
thing  is  certain,  their  extirpation  has  been  complete. 

The  last  of  the  name  will  be  found  under  "  Dalnagap,*"  parish 
of  New  Luce.  Symson,  writing  in  1684,  mentions  the  house  of 
Larg,  then  occupied  by  William  Lin  of  Larg.  Their  downfall, 
however,  seems  to  have  commenced  in  that  year.  In  1684, 
Hugh  Wallace  of  Inglistoun,  W.S.,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  I^rg.  The  lands  of  Poleryan  and  Auchinvean,  etc., 
appear  to  have  been  acquired  by  James  Dalrymple.  By  sasine 
18th  September,  1711,  there  was  a  reversion  and  renunciation  by 
James  Dalrymple  of  Little  Dunragget  to  John  Earl  of  Stair,  of 
the  foregoing  lands.  Then,  on  the  21st  November,  1732, 
26th  March,  1740,  and  again  on  the  9th  March,  1749,  Robert 
Dalrymple,  W.S.,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Meikle  Larg,  etc. 
In  October,  1766,  Andrew  M'Dougall  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Lesnoll  and  Assindarroch.  On  the  9th  October  and  17th  Nov- 
eml)er,  1766,  John  Dalrymple  of  Stair  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Meikle  Larg  and  others,  on  resignation  and  renunciation  ;  and 
the  same  on  the  1st  February,  1766,  of  the  lands  of  Little  Larg. 
Following  all  these,  on  the  15th  November,  1786,  John  Hamilton 
of  Bargany  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Meikle  Larg,  on  a  fqu 
charter  from  the  Earl  of  Stair.  I^astly,  on  the  16th  Noveml>er, 
1799,  John  Earl  of  Stair,  had  sasine,  as  heir  to  his  mother,  of 
the  lands  of  Meikle  Larg  and  others,  in  security  of  jPI  2,700. 
With  the  Stair  family  they  remain. 

The  derivation  of  Larg  is  from  the  Gaelic  learg  or  leirg,  a 
little  eminence  or  green  slope ;  also  a  field  of  battle.  Pollirian 
is  rendered  Poldendrian  by  Pont.  In  the  first,  however,  we  have 
the  Gaelic  compound  poll  and  irion  ;  the  prefix,  poll,  containing 
about  sixty  acres,  and  the  suffix,  irion,  being  for  land,  a  field,  etc. 
Culreoch  we  have  given  under  Lochinch,  so  as  to  keep  together 
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those  with  the  prefix  cul.  Auchenvain  is  probably  from  the 
Gaelic  ai'had,  a  field,  etc.,  and  vaine  for  green,  thus  giving  the 
gi*cen  field  or  land.  Ashindarroch  is  given  as  Assindarrach  by 
Pont.  The  prefix  may  be  a  corruption  of  easan,  the  Graelic  for  a 
little  cascade,  and  the  suffix  from  durach,  for  oak  trees. 


CLEXNERIKS HIGH    AND    IJOW. 


The  lands  called  C'lencry,  alicuf  Clendry  and  Clendrie,  probably 
formed  part  of  the  barony  of  Saulseat,  and  belonged  to  the 
Church.  The  owners  in  1539  were  the  IVI'Cullochs  of  Myretoun, 
parish  of  Mochrum,  which  appears  by  instrument  dated  in  that 
year,  taken  by  John  Vans  of  Barnbarroch,  and  Janet  M*Culloch, 
his  spouse,  daughter  to  Simon  M'Culloc*h  of  Myretoun,  the  latter 
conveying  to  the  former  the  seven  merkland  of  Clenrie.  Fol- 
lowing this  there  was  a  tack  of  Clannerie,  dated  in  1647,  granted 
for  nineteen  years  by  Walter,  Abbot  of  Glenluce,  to  John  Vans 
of  Barnbarroch  (BarnbaiToch  papers). 

After  this  the  Kennedies  appear  to  have  obtained  possession,  as 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  gi-anted  a  nineteen  years'*  tack  to 
Alexander  Vans,  wliich  contains  a  precept  of  sasine  dated  26th 
November,  1560  ;  also  an  instrument  of  sasine  of  the  same  dated 
3rd  July,  1562.  Subsequently,  by  contract  of  excambion.  Sir 
Patrick  Vans  of  Barnbarroch,  disposes  to  Ninian  Adair,  the  lands 
of  Clenery,  Glenturrv,  and  many  others.  Those  we  name  were 
to  be  held  of  the  Karl  of  Cassillis  for  certain  yearly  payments.  The 
transaction  seems  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  wadsets.  Also, 
about  this  time  Sir  Patrick  \'ans  married  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Gill)eii:,  Karl  of  Cassillis.  The  sheet  on  which  the  date  should 
a})pear  is  wanting  (Banibarroch  Papei*s). 

The  next  we  find  is  another  new  family  in  the  district,  named 
Hathorn.  When  they  obtained  possession  does  not  appear. 
Hugh  Ilathorn  of  Arehemein,  parish  of  Glenluce,  l)ecame  the 
owner.  On  the  2()th  August,  16528,  Anna,  heiress  of  her  father, 
Hugh  Hathorn  of  Arehemein,  was  infeft  in  the  lands  of  Clenneris 
and  Glentirrow,  Moisleiff*,  Craiginmaddie,  Tippercroy,  and 
Auchinrie.  In  June,  1632,  Hew  Kennedy  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Craiginmaddie,  and  the  same  date  gives  a  reversion  by 
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him  tx)  Sir  John  M^Dowall  of  the  same  lands.  In  April,  16439 
Sir  Robert  Adair  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Glentirrow,  etc. 
Following  this,  on  the  10th  May,  Hugh  M'Dowall  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  Tipperay,  Craiginmaddie,  etc. ;  and  on  the  13th 
December,  1647,  James  M'Dowall  had  sasine  of  Craiginmaddie. 

The  Kennedies,  however,  held  the  Clenneries.  On  the  30th 
August,  1642,  Gilbert,  nephew  of  John  Kennedy  of  Creichane, 
was  served  heir  to  Clenneries  and  Glentirrow,  with  other  lands  in 
other  parishes.  Shortly  after  this,  they  appear  to  have  been 
possessed  by  the  Adairs,  as  we  find  on  the  23rd  May,  1648,  that 
Robert  was  served  heir  of  Ninian  Adair  of  Kinhilt,  in  the  lands 
of  Clenneries  and  of  Glentirrow.  On  the  24th  January,  1660, 
Thomas  Adair  and  Janet  Gordon,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Craiganmaddie,  etc.  In  February,  1650,  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  by  reversion,  gave  the  lands  of  Glentirrow  to  Fergus 
Lin.  Then,  11th  March,  1656,  William,  son  of  Fergus  Lin, 
of  Larg,  succeeded  his  father  to  the  lands  of  Clenneries  and 
GlentiiTow. 

On  the  18th  August,  1663,  Hugh  was  served  heir  to  his  father, 
Hugh  Kennedy,  in  the  lands  of  Clennerie  and  Glentirrow,  who 
made  a  renunciation,  20th  March,  1664,  of  Klennarie  and 
Arieullane  to  William  Lin.  On  the  13th  January,  1665,  Lin  of 
I^rg  had  sasine  of  Over  and  Nether  Arieullanes. 

A  new  name,  that  of  Houston,  next  appears.  Andrew 
Houston  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Craigmaddie,  6th  July,  1666. 
We  next  find  that  Patrick  Agnew  of  Sheuchan  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  Clennerie,  29th  November,  1670;  and  Provost 
Paterson  of  Stranraer,  of  Craigmaddie,  25th  November,  1698. 
Then  Alexander  M'Dowall  of  Garthland  had  sasine  of  Nether 
Clanerie,  8th  January,  1704,  and  so  had  Andrew  Agnew  of  the 
same  lands  on  the  same  day.  They  were  followed  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Maxwell  of  Monreith,  who  had  sasine  of  these  lands,  9th 
June,  1710,  and  on  the  22nd  October,  1748,  Sir  William  Maxwell 
of  Monreith  had  sasine. 

We  now  come  to  the  present  owners.  On  12th  June,  1777, 
John,  Vat\  of  Stair  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Over  Clenerie,  or 
High  Clenerie ;  and  on  the  15th  November,  1791,  the  Earl  had 
again  sasine  on  a  charter  by  Sir  Stair  Agnew. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  not  a  few  of  the  sasines  mentioned  were 
only  as  securities  for  money  advanced,  but  they  enable  us  to  form 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  position  of  properties  in  Galloway  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  bonds  and  wadsets  ruined  many 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  weathered  the  difficulties  which 
attended  the  ownership  of  land,  where  Court  or  Church  influence 
were  wanting.  The  civil  war  and  religious  commotions  of  that 
period  were  the  cause  of  much  of  the  ruinous  wadset  system. 

Over  or  High  Clendrie  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  Low 
Clendrie  to  the  Dunragit  estate,  now  owned  by  J.  C.  Cun- 
ningham. High  Clendrie  we  have  included  in  the  Loch  Inch 
estate.  The  derivation  of  the  name  will  be  found  under  Sal- 
quahrie,  etc.,  parish  of  Kirkcolm. 

Part  of  Low  Clendrie  is  in  Old  Luce  parish,  but  the  house  and 
steading  being  in  Inch  we  give  it  here,  with  a  short  notice  under 
Old  Luce  parish. 


DUCHRAE. 


We  find  nothing  special  about  this  land  until  it  became  owned 
by  the  M'Downlls  of  Garthland.  In  the  service,  17th  October, 
1600,  John  M'Dowall  of  Garthland  was  served  heir  to  his  father 
in  the  lands  of  Duchrae  and  others.  It  seems  to  have  belonged 
for  some  time  to  that  family.  In  another  ser\'ice,  8th  August, 
1657,  Sir  James  M'Dowall  of  Garthland  was  served  heir  to  his 
father  in  the  same  lands,  lor  many  years,  the  lands  (over  600 
acres)  belonged  to  William  Sprott,  who  sold  the  same  to  Peter 
M'Lean.  At  his  death,  his  son  Edwin  purchased  the  property, 
and  is  now  owned  by  his  brother,  Patrick  William  McLean. 
We  have  not  the  dates,  but  all  these  transactions  transpired 
subsequent  to  1860. 

Pont  spells  the  name  Douchory.  The  derivation  seems  to  be 
from  dubh-chraigh,  a  gloomy  rock,  and  the  land  was  very  rocky 
at  one  time,  but  is  now  cultivated.  A  writer  has  rendered  it 
from  dubh  reidh,  black  meadow.  What  that  is  we  have  yet  to 
learn.     W^e  know  the  place  well. 
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AUCHMANTLE. 

This  farm  formed  part  of  the  Larg  property  in  this  parish,  an 
account  of  which  we  have  given.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Mait- 
lands  of  Freugh,  parish  of  Stoneykirk,  and  owned  until  1898, 
when  the  Earl  of  Stair  obtained  it.  As  it  was  surrounded  by 
the  Castle  Kennedy  lands,  a  fancy  price  of  c£^4000  was  given  for 
the  farm. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure.  There  is  achadh  in 
Gaelic  for  a  field,  and  mantil  a  Norse  termination  from  mantal  in 
that  language,  meaning  a  muster,  a  tale  of  men,  which  may  have 
meant  the  muster  field.  This,  however,  we  merely  mention,  fail- 
ing to  find  anything  else. 


DUMBAE. 


Of  this  small  property  we  do  not  learn  much.  It  appears  to 
have  been  owned  by  Alexander  Mure,  styled  of  Gotland,  parish 
of  Wigton,  who  is  described  as  the  son  of  Archibald  Mure  inr 
Arreoland,  and  was  infeft  in  Dumba  and  other  lands  on  the  21st 
August,  1611.  We  next  find  William  Lin  of  Larg,  who  was 
served  heir  to  Dumba  and  other  lands,  on  the  11th  March,  1656. 

Latterly  it  was  owned  by  William  Craig,  and  next  by  his 
heirs,  and  Margaret  Craig.  It  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  to  Peter 
M'Geoch,  Stranraer. 

Dumba  is  a  pure  Norse  word.  It  has  two  meanings,  one  being 
a  mist,  and  the  other  a  sort  of  seed.  That  the  name  is  an  inherit- 
ance from  the  Norsemen  of  old  is  clear  enough,  but  the  meaning 
in  this  case  is  not  so,  like  many  others  with  which  we  have  had 
to  deal.  It  has  been  derived  from  dun-beith,  the  fort  of  the 
birches.  This  is  given  from  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  suffix. 
In  dun-bae  from  baile,  there  would  be  more  sense,  meaning  the 
dwelling  on  the  hill.     It  is  a  ridge. 


3IYLNETOUN. 


Alexander  Mure  of  Cotland,  parish  of  Wigton,  son  of  Archi- 
bald Mure  in  Arreoland,  was  infeft,  ^Snd  August,  1611,  in  the 
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lands  of  Mylnetoun  of  Lochanes,  Duchten,  Balmens  in  Lochanes, 
Dumba,  etc.  William  Lin  of  Larg  is  next  mentioned  as  having 
been  served  heir  to  Dumba  and  other  lands,  on  the  11th  March, 
1656. 

In  July,  1674,  Gilbert  M*Ilwyand,  son  of  Thomas  M'llwyand 
of  Mylnetoun,  had  sasine  of  the  two  merkland  of  Multouns. 

This  land  has  been  absorbed,  and  does  not  now  appear  under 
its  old  name. 


KIRKLAND. 


As  the  name  implies,  this  was  the  land  belonging  to  the  kirk. 
On  the  25th  December,  1596,  Christian,  daughter  of  Gilbert 
M'Dowall,  rector,  was  served  heir  to  the  twenty  sozidiUis  terrarum 
eccle&iasticarum  of  Kirkland. 


PARISH  OF  OLD  LUCE. 


PARISH   OF  OLD  LUCE. 

The  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Luce  were  formerly  comprehended 
in  one,  called  Glenluce.  Here  in  1190,  Roland,  Lord  of  Gallo- 
way, founded  the  Abbey  of  Glenluce  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  the  first  colony  of  whom  were  brought  from  Melrose.  It 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Luce.  In  old  chartere  it  was 
written  Glen-lus.  In  Gaelic  lus  means  herb,  and  hence  the  sup- 
position as  the  "  glen  of  herbs.*"  Symson  gives  the  derivation  as 
Villis  Lucis,  or  Vallis  Lucida,  a  ple&sant  valley,  or  Villis  Sancti 
Lucae,  or  Sancta?  Lucias  but  which  of  these  he  does  not  positively 
determine.  About  1855  a  relique  was  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Glenluce,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  candlestick  for 
the  high  altar.  The  figure  holds  in  one  hand  a  branch  for 
a  taper,  and  leans  by  the  other  upon  a  cross.  There  is  a  marked 
defect  in  the  eyes  of  the  image,  which,  considering  the  finish  of 
the  whole,  seems  a  real  blemish.  But  this  blemish  has  been 
considered  as  proof  that  the  figure  represents  St.  Lucy,  who  was 
blind,  and  the  leaning  on  the  cross  and  holding  a  lamp  show 
that,  whatever  light  she  had,  came  to  her  from  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  It  could  not  have  belonged  to  a  cell,  or  the  refectory,  or 
scriptorium,  or  capitular,  for  all  ornaments  were  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  Cistercian  rule,  unless  in  church.  Butler  mentions  "  St. 
Lucy,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  Sicily,  was 
born  of  honourable  and  wealthy  parents  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
She  lost  her  father  when  an  infant.  She  was  very  young  when 
she  offered  to  God  the  flower  of  her  virginity.  This  she  kept 
secret.  Pressed  by  a  young  noble  (Pagan)  to  marry  him  instead 
of  dedicating  hei-self  to  God,  she  sold  her  jewels  and  goods  to 
distribute  among  the  poor,  which  so  enraged  her  suitor  that  he 
accused  her  before  the  Grovemor  Paschasius  as  a  Christian.  He 
commanded  her  to  be  exposed  to  prostitution,  but  God  rendered 
her  so  immovable  as  to  prevent  the  guards  from  taking  her  to  the 
place  appointed.  After  a  long  and  glorious  combat  in  overcom- 
ing fire  and  other  torments,  she  died  in  prison  of  the  wounds  she 
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had  received,  about  a.d.  304.  She  was  highly  honoured  in  Rome 
in  the  sixth  century  amongst  the  most  illustrious  virgins  and 
martyrs.  St.  Lucy  is  often  painted  with  the  balls  of  her  eyes  in 
a  dish — perhaps  her  eyes  were  destroyed  or  plucked  out.  In  many 
places  her  intercession  is  particularly  implored  for  distemper  of 
the  eyes.**"  There  was,  however,  another  virgin  saint  bearing  the 
same  name  in  Scotland,  who  was  remarkable  for  sanctity,  and 
died  in  1083.  Whether  the  parish  derived  its  name  from  one  of 
these  saints  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  image  found  points  to 
the  first  named  ;  and  under  Park,  in  the  recommendation  to  the 
Pope,  dated  23rd  March,  1559,  that  Thomas  Hay  should  be 
appointed  abbot  of  Glenluce,  it  is  added,  "  otherwise  the  Valley 
of  Light.""  This  is  confirmatory  of  the  derivation  of  the  name 
being  from  a  Saint  Lucy. 

The  supposition  that  the  name  is  from  the  Gaelic  words 
"  gleann-lus,*"  "  the  glen  of  herbs,"^  is  ideal.  Lus  is  a  prefix  to 
flowers,  as  well  as  herbs  and  weeds.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
the  village,  now  the  town,  of  Glenluce,  was  originally  called 
Ballinclach,  so  spelt  in  the  charter  dated  23rd  January,  1496-7, 
received  by  the  sbbot  of  Glenluce,  constituting  it  a  burgh  of 
barony.  This  village  had  its  origin  from  the  abbey.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  Lucopibia  of  Ptolemy  referred  to 
Glenluce,  and  not  to  Candida  Casa.  However,  Lucopibia  in  the 
I^tin  translation  is  a  corruption  of  Lonkopibia  in  the  original. 
We  refer  to  the  account  of  Whithorn  parish  for  more  information 
on  this  point.  Our  belief  is  that  Luce  is  from  the  abbey  dedi- 
cated to  a  Saint  Lucy. 

The  Chronicle  of  Melro.se  tells  us  that  the  abl)ey  was  plundered 
by  Alexander  II.'s  troops  when  subduing  the  rebellion  of  those  in 
Galloway  who  were  in  favour  of  of  the  bastard  son  of  Alan,  Lord 
of  Galloway. 

The  earliest  Crown  Charter  to  the  abbey  on  record  is  by 
Robert  I.  "  Carta  to  the  Abbacie  of  Glenlus  ...  to  be  halden 
in  ane  frie  barony,  cum  furca  fossa^  The  building  thus  had  a 
ditch,  or  trench,  of  defence,  apparently  in  the  form  of  a  fork. 
The  abbey  had  another  charter  from  Bruce,  confirmatory  of  their 
liberties — llobertson's  Index.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  David  II., 
a  charter  was  granted  to  the  "  Abbacie  of  Glenluce,  confirmatory 
of  their  haill  lands,"*'  and  another,  confirmatory  of  "  ane  5  merk 
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land  of  the  Earldom  of  Wigton,  and  of  ane  5  merk  land  of 
Cannole."  On  the  23rd  January,  1496-7,  the  abbot  of  Glenluce 
received  a  charter  constituting  the  village  of  Ballinclach  a  burgh 
of  barony,  in  the  lordship  of  Glenluce. 

The  abbey  church  was  the  parish  church,  and  belonged  to 
the  abbots  and  canons,  who  were  the  proprietors  of  the  district 
There  were,  besides,  two  chapels  in  the  parish,  also  belonging  to 
the  abbey.  One  of  them  was  called  Our  Lady's  Chapel,  and  the 
other  Christ's  Chapel,  or  Kirk  Christ.  The  latter  was  ruinous  in 
1684,  and  stood  on  the  sea-shore,  near  Sinnynes.  South  of  it  is, 
or  was,  the  Chapel  Well. 

The  first  abbot  found  mentioned  was  William,  in  1214.  The 
next  was  Gilbert  (who  succeeded  Walter  as  bishop  of  Candida 
Casa)  in  1235.  In  the  Melrose  Chronicle^  Robert,  abbot,  is  stated 
to  have  been  deposed  in  1236.  ITie  list  is  defective.  Subsequent 
to  1488,  Walter  was  sent  from  France  by  John,  Duke  of  Albany. 
We  next  find  commendators :  the  first  named  was  Cuthbert 
Baillie,  who  held  the  position  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  He  was  also 
IjoyA  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  died  in  1514.  Whether 
Thomas  Hay  (see  Park)  succeeded  him,  is  uncertain,  but  he  was 
commendator  in  1561.  He  again  was  succeeded  by  William, 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Ix>chinvar,  who  was  appointed 
commendator  22nd  February,  1581,  and  is  also  styled  of  Glen- 
(juicken  and  (iarrochar,  parish  of  Kirkmabreck.  The  last  was 
Laurence  (Gordon,  son  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Galloway  and 
archbishop  of  Athens,  who,  as  stated,  was  son  of  John  Gordon, 
Master  of  Huntly,  and  Jane,  natural  daughter  of  James  IV.  He 
is  distinguished  as  the  fii-st  prelate  in  Scotland  who  embraced 
Protestantism. 

The  actual  iunount  of  property  owned  by  the  abliacy  nowhere 
apj)eai*s,  but  it  must  have  l)een  considerable.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion it  was  leased  by  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  who  was  bailie  of  the 
ablx^y,  for  1000  merks,  or  i^^666  13s.  4<1.  Scois,  yeai'ly,  much 
below  the  real  value  of  the  revenue.  In  1587,  the  whole,  of 
course,  iK^came  annexed  to  the  Crown.  In  1602,  James  VI. 
erected  Glenluce  into  a  temporal  barony,  which  he  confeiTed  on 
I^aurence  Gordon,  the  commendator,  a  son  of  Alexander  Gordon, 
bishop  of  Galloway.     He  died  in  1610,  when  the  property  went 
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to  his  brother,  John  Gordon,  Dean  of  Salisbury.  In  the  chart 
to  John,  the  whole  monastery  of  Glenluce,  with  all  and  sundi 
houses,  dovecots,  gardens,  and  orchards,  are  conveyed ;  but  r 
lands  are  nicnHoncd,  these  having  previously  been  settled  o 
Thomas  Hay.  The  Dean  of  Salisbury  gave  the  abbey,  with  h 
only  child  Louise,  in  marriage  to  Sir  Richard  Gordon  i 
Gordonstoun,  from  whom,  for  an  equivalent,  it  vras  purchased  b 
the  King  in  l(il{3,  and  annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Gallowa; 
reserving  KHX)  merks  yearly  to  the  minister  of  Glenluce.  Th 
projx^rty,  in  1641,  \*as  given  by  Charles  I.  to  the  University  i 
Glasgi>w.  A  glebe  and  manse  were  pit)vided  for,  out  of  tl 
j>rei*incts  of  the  abbey ;  5iOO  merks  yeairly  were  also  secured  1 
the  schoolmaster  at  the  kirk  of  Glenluce.  In  1(>47,  the  pans 
was  divide*!  into  two,  and  called  the  parishes  of  Old  and  Ne 
Luw.  the  one  Ix^ing  the  northern,  and  the  other,  next  the  se 
the  southern  division.  To  meet  this,  another  church  had  to  1 
built,  al>out  four  miles  from  the  ablx*y,  and  c:ille<l  the  ''  Moi 
Kirk  of  LiK-e."  In  IWJl,  the  pn>jierty  of  Glenluce,  with  tl 
patronagi*  of  the  two  cluinhc>  (Old  and  New  Luce)  wererv-unite 
and  ro>toi\Hl  to  the  hi>hopric,  and  so  remainetl  until  the  Revolt 
tion  in  1(>SS).  when  tlu-  '^epanition  bii-rime  |x*nnanent.  and  tl 
patron.-iiTi'  of  the  two  p;in>hL->  wjvs  vt»steil  in  the  Crown. 

In  1(UC  \\hin  .l:iini'^  IV.  and  hi<  Queen  wore  on  their  pilgrio 
a::^^  to  Whitlioni  ivioiy,  the  Kini:  i^rjue  a  piv>ent  of  four  >hillin| 
to  tb.o  i::^n?iiuy  ;it  G.inliuv. 
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In  1684,  Sir  John  Dairy ni pie,  younger  of  Stair,  was  heritable 
bailie  of  the  regality  of  Glenluce,  and  the  office  was  then  filled 
by  Sir  Charles  Hay  of  Park. 

When  the  Act  aboHshing  jurisdiction  was  parsed  in  1744,  John 
Kennedy,  Lord  Cassillis,  claimed  compensation  as  bailie  of  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway^s  lands  on  the  Cree,  and  bailie  of  the  regality 
of  Glenluce,  the  sum  of  .£^000,  and  for  other  offices  in  Ayrshire, 
,^10,000,  in  all  1^3,000,  which  was  reduced  to  ^1,800. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  village  of  Ballinclach,  now 
the  small  town  of  Glenluce,  which  by  charter  dated  23rd  January, 
1496,  was  constituted  into  a  burgh  of  liarony.  It  is  ten  miles 
from  Stranraer,  the  turnpike  from  which  runs  through  it,  with 
the  Port  pat  rick  railway  close  to,  on  the  north  side. 

At  Kilfillan,  the  supposition  is  that  a  chapel  at  some  time  or 
other  was  there  dedicated  to  Saint  Fillan.  There  is,  however,  no 
trace  of  such  a  place  of  worship,  and  it  seems  to  us  rather  close 
to  Kirkchrist.  As  known  to  readers  of  history,  Fillan  was  the 
patron  saint  of  King  Robert  I.  (Bruce).  We  have  given  an 
account  under  the  parish  of  Sorbie.  ITiere  is  a  ti*adition  that  there 
was  also  a  chapel  at  Balcary,  but  nothing  can  now  be  found,  nor 
of  the  burial  ground  in  which  it  is  said  burials  took  place. 

On  the  roadside  (turnpike)  there  is  an  old  well  called  Saint 
Catherine^,  which,  like  the  abliey,  requires  more  looking  after. 
We  have  given  a  short  account  of  the  saints  with  this  name 
under  Kirk  maiden  parish. 

At  Cassendeoch,  there  is  a  sculptured  stone  which  was  found 
in  an  old  dyke  alK)ut  1858.  For  eight  years  previously,  it  was 
used  as  a  step-stone  to  a  pigstve.  A  portion  of  the  sculpture 
forms  a  kind  of  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  The  description  in  full  as 
given  by  the  Rev.  G.  Wilson,  is  too  long  to  mention  here.  The 
place  where  itr  was  found  is  close  to  the  site  of  Kirkchrist  Chapel 
in  the  Jerusalem  fey  of  Kilfillan. 

There  is  a  mote  at  Droughdool,  Genoch.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  at  Innermessan,  Ix)chryan  parish,  but  there  are 
no  truces  of  a  fosse,  and  therefore  could  only  have  l)een  a  mote, 
and  not  a  moat,  unless  from  being  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  so  near  to 
the  sea,  the  ditch  lx?came  filled  up. 

On  the  north  side  of,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  Piltanton  burn,  stands  a  fort  which  bears  the  local  name  of 
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Coirach  Linn,  but  which  Pout  in  his  map  renders  ag  Kerehiingt 
no  doubt  a  corruption  of  cmer,  from  tJie  Gaelic  cuthair,  a  fort, 
etc.,  and  kiing,  a  ship,  a  barge.  Perfect  slielter  from  any  ;*ca 
storm  must  ha\t  bttn  secured  there  for  the  ancient  small  craft. 

The  cairns  in  this  parish  are  numerouH.  At  Cast^reugh  Fell, 
there  is  one,  and  four  more  at  some  distance  to  the  ^outh-west. 
One  is  called  White  Caim.  At  Gillespie  there  i^  another  VV'hite 
Cairn,  and  at  High  Gillc^ie  one  called  the  Black  Cairn.  At 
Cukjuhasen  there  are  two  not  far  from  the  farm-house.  At 
Culroy  there  are  several.  One  is  close  to  Stair  Haven,  At  Craig 
Fell  there  is  another. 

We  heaixl  of  a  Roman  camp  being  un  Gillespie  farm,  but  we 
were  unable  to  get  there,  and  cannot  find  it  on  the  Ordnance 
Map. 

The  pal^sh  is  of  considemble  elevation.  Craig  Fell  is  538  feet ; 
Challoch  Hill  484  feet;  Dunmgit  Moor,  473  feet;  Baihaskine, 
spelled  IJarchaiskeii  by  Pont,  44K>  ft*et :  Craignarget,  41 4  feet ; 
Barlockhart  and  Barnsallie  Fells^  each  411  feet  in  height. 

The  Knock  of  Lut^^  we  mention  sepirately,  as  it  rises  abruptly 
from  a  level  country  in  a  conical  form*  and  is  an  object  to  the 
eye  far  acro«^.s  the  wild  moorland,  being  513  feet  in  height. 
In  the  Admiralty  Chart  it  is  introduced  as  a  landmark  to 
direct  vassck  in  the  Bay  of  Luce,  In  the  cliart^  however^  it  is 
given  m  546  feet,  being  a  difference  of  33  feet.  As  explained  to 
us  by  the  late  Captain  George,  R,A,,  Map  Curator^  R,G*^,,  who 
waA  tMi  survey  ^service  when  afloat,  the  difference  arose  from  tlie 
instruments  for  the  Admiralty  Surveys  not  being  equal  to  the 
Ordnance  for  such  oljbervationji,  therefore  513  feet  is  to  be 
accepted  a.s  conx.'ct.  The  Knock  is  thus  not  only  a  landmark 
throughout  the  Machai-s,  but  also  one  for  the  shi(>ping  in  Glen- 
luce  Bay,  Font  describes  it  m  Knockglass  (the  green  hill),  with 
a  cross  on  the  to[>,  wliich  jirobably  referred  to  a  cairn. 

There  are  ^^cvcral  lochs,  some  of  which  are  small,  Barhapple, 
it  Jias  been  found,  possesses  a  crannog,  and  south  of  which  is 
Dernaglar,  about  twice  iis  large.  Another  loch  is  at  Knock 
Moss,  and  a  fourth  is  Lot*h  Gill, 

Cmigen\eoch  or  VVhiteilcld  Loch  is  interesting  from  the  dis* 
covery  that  tlie  isle  at  the  cast  end^  called  Dorman's,  h  a  crannog, 
built  on  piles,  transverse  onk  beams.     The  islet  Is  round,  and  a 
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little  over  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Several  causeways  were 
traced.  We  give  this  principally  from  a  paper  on  the  subject 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Wilson,  Glenluce. 

Near  to  the  west  of  the  Knock  of  Luce  are  Lochs  Robin, 
rendered  Ribben  by  Pont,  connected  by  a  bum  with  Craigen- 
veoch  ;  also  Newry.  East  of  the  Knock  is  Peat  IxK'h,  and  near 
to  it  White  Loch.  At  Barlockhart  there  is  a  small  one,  with 
an  islet,  which  is  artificial.  The  last  to  be  mentioned  is  at 
Darvaird. 

In  Luce  Bay  are  the  Scar  Rocks.  The  Great  Scar  is  seventy 
feet  high,  and  a  bare  rock.  The  Little  Scar  is  composed  of  a 
small  cluster  of  rocks,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  Great  Scar, 
three  of  the  heads  or  tops  being  always  uncovered.  The  word 
scar  is  Norse,  and  represents  these  rocks  correctly. 

As  the  Admiralty  Sailing  Directions  inform  us,  the  tides  in  the 
bay  run  four  knots  at  Springs,  and  two  at  Neaps. 

The  greatest  length  of  Old  Luce  parish  is  over  ten  miles,  and 
the  breadth  from  two  to  seven  miles. 

In  1861,  the  population  was  2,800;  in  1871,  2440 ;  in  1881, 
it  was  2447  ;  in  1891,  it  had  increased  to  2517  ;  in  1901,  it  fell 
to  2157. 

The  Water  of  Luce  has  its  source  in  Ayrshire.  Various 
streams  with  Pol  affixed,  formerly  ran  into  this  river.  In  many 
instances  the  names  are  so  coiTupted  as  not  to  be  traceable  from 
the  old  maps.  Another  stream,  now  called  Piltanton  (by  Pont^ 
Pool  Tanton),  another  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  pol  or  puill,  rises 
in  Portpatrick  parish,  and  passing  through  Grenoch,  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Luce.  In  the  latter  part  it  is  deep,  wirti  a  treacherous 
Ixittom  for  some  distance  from  its  mouth. 

During  last  century  the  town  of  Glenluce,  and  the  shore 
of  the  bay  (Abravanus  Sinus),  were  favourite  places  with 
"  smugglei*s,^  for  throughout  Galloway  smuggling  was  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  One  instance  connei^ted  with  Glenluce  we  may 
give  from  Mackenzie''s  Galloway,  In  April,  1771,  at  mid-day,  a 
large  Ixxly  of  men  marched  through  the  parish,  with  upwards  of 
one  hundreil  and  fifty  horses  all  loaded  with  tea,  except  twelve 
which  carried  spirits,  the  whole  having  been  obtained  from  three 
vessels  in  the  bay  near  Glenluce.  ITiey  were  attacked  by  the 
troops,  consisting  of  a  serjeant^s  detachment  of  sixteen  men,  with 
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some  excise  officers,  but  of  course,  such  a  force  had  no  chana 
They  were  defeated,  got  their  firelocks  broken,  and  not  a  few  re 
ceived  severe  wounds,  though  no  lives  were  lost.  When  th 
smugglers  left  Glenluce,  they  were  upwards  of  two  hundre 
strong,  but  about  fifty  afterwards  separated,  going  another  roac 
The  main  body  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Dalmellington. 


DUNRAGIT. 


The  ancient  owners  of  this  property  are  not  to  be  traced,  bu 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Roman  Church  obtaine 
possession,  when  is  unknown,  and  that  it  formed  part  of  th 
lands  belonging  to  Glenluce  Abbey.  The  late  Sir  A.  Agnei 
in  his  Ilercditanj  Sheriffs  (1864)  stated  that  from  a  decree  o 
the  Lords  Auditors  in  1491,  it  appeared  that  Dunragit,  alonj 
with  others,  belonged  to  his  family.  There  is  no  Imsis  for  i1 
PVom  the  Church  it  appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  Cuthber 
Baillie,  and  possessed  by  him  about  this  time.  He  was  Com 
mendator  of  Glenluce,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland 
from  1512  to  1514,  when  he  died. 

We  have  to  mention  that  he  was  the  descendant  and  repre 
sentative  of  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Kaillie  of  Penston 
who  married  the  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  the  patriot 
Sir  William  Wallace,  and  his  wife,  Marian  Braidfute  of  laming 
ton.  Their  eldest  grandson  succeeded  to  Lamington,  but  i 
1587  the  male  line  failed,  and  since  then  the  property  has  passe 
with  ^\ii  heiresses  to  other  families.  The  Dunragit  family  fror 
the  second  son  continued,  however,  in  the  male  line  to  th 
eighteenth  century,  as  we  will  hereafter  show. 

As  is  conmion,  from  the  loss  of  the  registers,  we  have  no  trac 
as  to  who  Cuthbert  Baillie  married,  but  he  left  a  son — 

William  Baillie  of  Dunragit. 

He  had  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Blar-Schynnacl 
25th  February,  1534.  Whom  he  married  is  also  unknown,  bu 
he  left  lawful  issue — 

Alexander,  who  succeeded. 

Catherine,  who  married  Patrick  Dimbar  of  Creloch.     Th 
contract  of  marriage  is  dated  in  1539. 
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Alexander  Baillie  of  Dunragit  succeeded  his  father.  All  we 
have  gathered  about  his  wife  is  that  her  name  was  Margaret. 
There  is  a  letter  of  reversion  by  Alexander  Baillie  of  Dunragget, 
with  consent  of  Margaret  Baillie,  his  spouse,  in  favour  of  Hugh 
Kennedy  of  Barquhanny,  of  the  four  merkland  of  Arriehassaii, 
disponed  by  Hugh  Kennedy  to  Alexander  Baillie,  to  be  redeemed 
for  seven  score  pounds,  dated  May,  1563  (Banibarroch  Papers). 
Alexander  had  issue — 

Andrew,  who  succeeded. 

William,  married  Christian  Dalziel. 

Thomas. 

On  the  22nd  May,  1562,  there  was  a  sasine  in  favour  of  Thomas 
Baillie  in  Little  Dunragget.  He  was  also  married,  but  nothing 
further  is  known  than  that  he  had  a  daughter,  Jean,  who,  by 
contract  dated  11th  August,  1570,  married  William  Kennedy  of 
Kilterpick  (Gilliespick  now  Gillespie).  She  is  styled  Jean,  lawful 
daughter  of  Thomas  Baillie  of  Little  Dunragget.  We  next  find 
in  May,  1571,  William  Baillie  in  Gannoch,  and  Christian  Dal/iel, 
his  spouse,  had  sasine  upon  a  precept  by  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Bar- 
whanne,  superior,  of  the  yearly  rent  furth  of  the  four  merkland 
of  Drummuqkloch,  parish  of  Inch  (Barnbarroch  Papers). 

Andrew  Baillie  of  Dunragit  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  in 
possession  in  1567.  Whether  he  was  married  or  not,  we  have  not 
traced,  but  he  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

William  Baillie,  then  of  Blairshinnoch,  parish  of  Kirkinner. 

Andrew  appeal's  to  have  died  in  1593,  as  his  brother  is  styled  of 
Blairshinnoch  up  to  that  year. 

William  had  issue,  at  least  one  son, 

Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Dunragit,  Blairshinnoch,  etc. 

He  married,  in  1591,  Kuphemia,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Vans  of 
Barnbarroch,  by  Catherine  Kennedy,  daughter  of  Gilbert,  third 
Earl  of  Cassillis.  There  is  a  discharge,  dated  22nd  October, 
1593,  by  William  Baillie  of  Blairshinnoch  to  Sir  Patrick  Vans  of 
Barnbarroch,  for  800  merks  due,  as  part  payment  of  1000  merks 
of  tocher,  which  Sir  Patrick  bound  himself  to  pay  with  Euphan 
Vans,  his  daughter,  in  the  contract  of  maniage  betwixt  her  and 
Alexander  Baillie,  son  of  William  Baillie.     Alexander  had  issue — 
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John^  who  succeeded. 

He  nmrried  Elimbeth^  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Agnew  of  I^ch- 
naw,  by  Mai^garet,  daughter  of  the  Hoiiourable  Sir  Tlioiiias 
Kt-'unedv  of  ( iilzeaii.  We  know  not  when  he  died,  but  tm  the 
l^tli  Deceuiber*  1(W7,  we  find  his  som 

WiliiaiUi  of  Daiiragit  and  lilairshiiinoch*  etc. 

He  maiTied  a  daughter  of  Hew  M'Douall  of  Knockglass  (a  son  of 
M*l>ouall  of  Garthland)  hy  Marie,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick 
Agnew  of  Loclnuiw,  He  and  his  wife  ivere  cousins.  Jo  ho 
BailUe,  his  father,  and  Hew  M'Douall,  his  father-in-laW|  married 
sisters.     William  Bui  Hie  had  issue>  so  far  as  known — 

Alexander,  w  ho  succeeded. 

Thomas  who  liad  sasine  of  Little  Duinmgit  on  the  l^th 

January,  1665. 
John»  who,  in  Februaiy,  1666,  h  also  styled  i>f  Little  Dun- 

ragit*     (This  farm  appears  to  have  been  the  portion  of 

youHgur  sons,) 
Andrew,  a  lawyer. 
Janet  (?)  Jiiarried    John   M'Kcrlie,  representative  of  the 

M*Kerhcs  of  Criiggleton,  and  had  issue  John,  father  of 

Kohert  M'KerHe  (isce  Cruggleton). 

A  grandiion  of  William  liail tie,  named  Andi^w  (supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Andre^w)  appears  to  have  entered  the  church,  and 
to  have  gone  to  Barbadoes,  ^Ve^t  Indies.  He  is  believed  to  h^ive 
died  there  unmarried.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Dauiel  HaujR'r, 
Barbadoes,  datt^  S6th  August,  1711,  to  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of 
Lochnaw,  and  his  i*eply  of  the  19tli  November  following,  brought 
this  to  light.     We  gave  them  in  the  first  etlition. 

Alexander,  who  succeedett  his  fatlier,  would  appear  to  have  been 
twice  married  ;  Imt  this  supposition  rest^  merely  on  the  fact  that 
in  Jurmary,  1647,  Alexaiider  Haillie,//rj*;H^n'r,  and  hi^  spouse, had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Dunragitj  ett^  If  so,  he  had  no  issue  by  bis 
6rst  marriage,  or  none  that  survived,  for  it  is  certain  that  he 
maiTied  Nicolas,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dunbar  of  Mochnim, 
and  his  son  and  heir  was  a  child  when  ht-  died.  In  Mav,  1676, 
Nicolas  Dunbar,  lawful  daughter  to  umquhile  Thomas  Dutdmr  of 
Moi4irum,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Meikill  Dunragit.  etc,      He 
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himself  had  sasine  of  the  same  property  in  May,  1671,  pre- 
liminary, we  presume,  to  his  marriage  with  Nicolas  Dunbar,  for 
his  (Alexander's)  father  was  not  then  dead,  as  far  as  we  can  trace. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Little  Dunragit  seems  to  have  been  a 
younger  son's  portion,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  following : — 
"  1673,  March  17th.  Sasine  on  Disposition  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Baillie  of  Little  Dunragit  in  favour  of  Andrew  Baillie,  notary- 
public,  his  brother-german,  of  the  four  merkland  of  Little  Dun- 
ragit, and  two  merkland  of  Craigenveoch,  in  the  parish  of 
Glenluce,  and  shire  of  Wigton.  Dated  11th  November,  1672. 
Andrew  Agnew,  younger,  of  Shochane,  is  witness.  Sasine  on 
13th  March,  1673!"     (Wigton  Register.) 

William  IWUie  of  Dunragit,  like  many  others  at  the  time,  got 
into  difficulties.  The  persecution  was  then  fierce  in  Galloway, 
and,  although  we  have  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact,  we 
believe  this  was  the  cause  of  his  pecuniary  troubles.  In 
November,  1677,  James  (William  ?)  Maxwell  of  Loch  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Dunragit,  with  the  pertinents.  William  Maxwell 
was  a  lawyer  of  whom  we  learn  a  good  deal  in  connection  with 
the  properties.  William  Baillie  appears  to  have  died  in  1581, 
as  Alexander,  his  son,  was  served  heir  on  the  12th  June  of  that 
year,  in  the  lands  of  Dunragit,  also  Blairshinncch  and  Culbae  in 
the  parish  of  Kirk  inner.  As  we  have  already  stated,  he  had 
married  Nicolas,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dunbar  of  Mochrum. 
He  had  issue — 

Thomas. 

We  have  not  the  date,  but  when  Thomas  was  a  minor  his 
father  was  accidentally  drowned.  It  was  handed  down  to 
us  from  a  most  reliable  source  that  James,  first  Viscount 
Stair,  assumed  to  take  much  interest  in  the  young  heir, 
and  obtained  the  charters,  etc.,  to  look  over,  but  they  were 
never  again  seen.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Lord  Stair,  or  his 
son,  were  guardians,  for  Thomas  Baillie's  grandmother,  I^y 
*  Dunbar  of  Mocrhrum,  was  sister  to  the  Viscountess  Stair.  In 
whichever  way  it  happened,  poor  Thomas  Baillie,  on  coming  of 
age,  found  every  acre  of  his  estate  in  the  possession  of  others. 
He  went  to  E<linburgh  more  than  once  to  claim  his  lands,  but 
without  success ;  and  how  could  he  succeed,  when  the  four  sons 
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of  Viscount  Stair  were  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  day»  and  some 
of  them  sitting  on  the  bench  ?  Still  per^vering,  he  once  niot% 
stalled  for  Edinburgh,  in  conip«ny  with  his  cousin,  John 
M^lverlie,  On  this  ijcvasion  both  \^'ere  on  law  busiiifi^s ;  but 
their  journey  was  brouglit  to  an  abrupt  tenniimtioit.  In  crossing 
tiie  rapid  and  deep  river  Cree — with  no  bridge  at  that  time— the 
boat  they  were  in  wiis,  by  some  unfortunate  inischanee,  upset. 
They  got  to  land,  but  their  papei">i  went  to  the  bottom*  and  were 
never  recovered.  Thomas  Bail  lie  was  said  to  have  f>ec?n  a  high 
spirited  young  nmn,  and  his  misfortune  weiglied  so  deeply  upon 
him  that  this  la*!it  accident  completely  crushed  his  proud  spiritt 
and  he  died  at  the  roadside  inn,  where  they  had  taken  shelter. 

Such  waji  the  end  of  the  last  Bail  lie  of  Duniagit, 

We  may  here  remark  that  great  difficulty  luva^  heeu  experienced 
in  collecting  information,  for  such  haji  been  the  annihilation  of 
all  records  of  this  family — and  many  others  are  in  the  same 
predicament — tliat  even  the  spot  where  the  Baillies  lieinteri-ed  in 
Glenluce  Abljey  is  now  unknown*  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  the 
chancel. 

John  M'Kerlie  (our  grandfather)  and  Thomas  Baillie  were 
close  companiom»  as  well  as  cousins,  and  he  knew  all  about 
mat  tern.  To  his  eldest  son  he  told  what  we  mention,  and  a  year 
or  two  ago  we  had  it  proved  by  a  i^eaivh  (at  our  request)  having 
been  made  by  the  men  of  business  employcfl  as  law  agents  by 
Lord  IStair,  8tr  John  l>alrymple-Hay,  and  John  C*harles  Cuning- 
hame,  the  present  owner.  The  result  was  that  no  documentsi 
were  found  to  remain,  and  the  e^state  is  merely  held  by  prescrip- 
tion, that  is,  obtained  in  a-  way  which  fully  corroborates  the 
statement  that  the  chartei*s  were  dc^stroyed  so  m  to  obtain  the 
pi-operty.  The  estate  was  a  good  one  in  size, and  the  rental  from  . 
the  number  of  farms  must  have  been  considei'able,  but  a  complete 
list,  with  the  old  names,  we  have  been  unable  to  get.  Many  new 
namc^  appear. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  propei-ties  were  obtained  at  the  peritid 
we  write  of,  by  the  foreclosure  of  wadsets^  we  have  shown  by  the 
document  given  under  Ardwell,  parish  of  Stoneykirk.  Landit 
were,  by  suc^h  means,  acquired  at  nominal  prices.  Evidence  is 
not  wanting  to  show  how  young  Cliahners  of  Gadgirtli,  in  Ayr- 
shire»  was    ruinetl   after   the   same   fashion    in   1H9'^,   when   bin 
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curators — Hugh  Earl  of  Loudoun,  James  Viscount  Stair,  and 
David  Cuninghame  of  Milncraig — allotted  most  of  the  extensive 
barony  of  Gadgirth  amongst  themselves  during  his  minority. 

The  fii-st  Dalrymple  who  appears  in  connection  with  Dunragit, 
in  the  public  records,  was  James  Dalrymple  and  Agnes  Cathcart, 
but  only  as  regards  Little  Dunragit,  a  four  merkland  (i.^.,  about 
400  acres).  This  is  learned  from  the  Particular  Register,  Wig- 
ton,  viz.  :  "  1682,  November  4.  Sasine  on  charter  granted  by 
James,  Kishop  of  Whithorn  (17th  century)  in  favour  of  James 
Dalrym[)le,  chamberlain  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  and 
Agnes  Cathcart,  his  spouse,  in  life  rent,  and  to  James  Dalrymple, 
their  son,  in  fee,  his  heirs  and  assignees  whomsoever  heritably,  of 
all  and  whole  the  four  merkland  of  Little  Dunragit,  with  houses, 
etc.,  in  the  regality  and  parish  of  Glenluce,  and  shire  of  Wigton, 
which  lands,  with  their  pertinents,  pertained  before  to  Andrew 
Baillie  of  Little  Dunragit  in  feu  ferme  heritably,  and  which  he 
by  his  Letters  of  Disposition  of  date  2nd  November,  1679, 
disponed  in  favour  of  the  said  James  Dalrymple  and  Agnes 
Cathcart,  and  James  Dalrymple,  their  son,  and  his  foresaids 
heritably  and  irredeemably  ;  at  Stranraer,  20th  September,  1682. 
sasine  given  on  4th  October,  1682.*"  Little  Dunragit,  as  we  have 
stated,  was  only  a  farm  of  moderate  size,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  younger  son's  portion,  but  being  allowed  to  sell  is  not  under- 
stood. The  fourth  son  of  AVilliam  Baillie  of  Dunragit,  named 
Andre»w,  is  found  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  and  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  may  have  enabled  irregularities  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  lands  to  Ik»  carried  out.  It  had,  however,  in  this  case 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  estate  termed  Meikle  Dunragit,  which 
we  deal  with  separately.  Afterwaitls  Little  Dunragit  was  re- 
connected, absorbed,  and  the  name  lost  in  the  general  designation 
of  Dunnigit. 

We  enter  into  the  foregoing  particulars,  as  the  saU  of  Little 
Dunragit  was  put  forward  to  us  as  relating  to  the  whole  estate, 
a  very  great  mistake,  as  we  have  shown. 

On  the  12th  January,  1691,  William  Gordon  of  Culvennan 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Meikle  Dunragit ;  and  on  the  1st 
February,  1717,  Margaret  Adair  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  IJttle 
Dunragit  and  Cmigenbeoch.  These  must  have  related  to 
wadsets. 
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We  next  find  John,  second  son  of  James  Dalrrmple  of  Staii 
He  married  Jean,  grand- daughter  of  Patrick  Agnew  of  Sheuchar 
and  daughter  of  John  Blair  of  Dunskey,  and  had  issue, 

James,  who,  on  the  13th  September,  1731,  had  sasinc  of  th 
lands  of  Meikle  Dunragit :  and  again,  on  the  21st  November  o 
173^  of  Keirsmanoch  and  l^irsolus :  yet  on  the  S2nd  Augusi 
17iW,  we  find  him  styled  younger  of  Dunragit «  doctor  of  medi 
cine,  as  having  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Culmoir,  piarish  o 
Stoneykirk — al>o  of  Mikle  Dunragit  and  Broad  meadows.  Hi 
father  must  have  l^een  living  in  17-33.  He  married  Gran 
daughter  of  Patrick  M'Dowell  of  Freugh,  probably  about  th 
loth  January,  1740:  for  at  that  time  there  were  two  separat 
sasint»>  in  favour  of  l)cx*tor  James  Dalri'mple  and  Grac 
M'Dowall  of  the  land^  of  Dunragit,  etc.     They  had  issue — 

John,  who  >uccecdu.l. 

Grace,    married    to    Alexander  Gorvlon   of  Culvennau   an< 
GixHrnlaw. 

At  this  peri(Nl  thei-e  were  various  sasines,  which,  withou 
information,  it  is  not  possible  to  understand.  Prolxibly  cor 
ntite<l  with  securities.  On  the  3nl  January,  1760,  John  Da 
rxMiple  of  Stair  liad  ^aMne  of  the  land^  of  Meikle  Dunragit :  an 
Thoin.Ls  Adair  on  tho  4th  J-ine.  1771.  On  the  24th  Augus 
1771.  William  Sloan,  otficcr  of  Exci>e  at  I^^esmahagow.  ha 
va^iiu- :  and  then  William  Wainwright.  >hi{.)wright,  had  >asine  « 
the  NiuK'  time.  Tlic-e  wt-re  tollowtil  by  John  Earl  of  Stair  :  an 
aiiain  he  had  visim.-  on  tlit.-  i2iul  Man.*h.  1775. 

In  tho-'t'  Me  liave  givt:n,  a>  may  li:i\f  bt-cn  ol>servttl,  thev  ai 
stvletl  t»f  StaJ!.  while  al-o  oi  Dunragit.  This,  we  think,  is  onl 
figurative,  to  '^how  that  thty  uv:v  uf  the  Stair  family,  alt houg 
the  dtgrt-L"  o:  conueition  i^  not  i::ien.  and  wo  have  failetl  t 
obtain  it.     Th;i-  it  w^s  clo-^t  i-*  S)  K-  JK-iievcd. 

John  Dairy  in  jV:t-  of  I)::nrai:i:  };.i:i  vi'^ine  of  the  land--  of  Neth* 
C'lenrv  and  of  l):::ir\i:it.  14th  Jv.ly.  1770.  and  ;\ira:n  on  the  14t 
February,  ll^-y.  Tiie  l^iVer  w.:i\  h.w^,  ^x-tii  on  ^luxveiling  h 
father.  He  marrit-il  S::>;\ii:i.iri.  only  ii:i;ii:hrer  of  Sir  Thonn^ 
Hav.  :h:nl  Ixirone:  ot  Park,  aii.t  rieii*  of  her  br\»ther.  Sir  Thoma 
fourth  Kironet.  u:H.»n  inheritiui:  who>e  proj>erty.  in  1794,  Job 
Dalr\mple   assunu-d    the    additional    surname    of    Hay.       Tfc 
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Scottish  baronetcy  passed  to  the  male  heir  of  line.  John 
Dairy m pie-Hay,  however,  was  created  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1798.     He  had  issue — 

James,  who  succeeded. 

Also,  six  daughters,  of  whom  survived  : 

Jean,  married,  in  1813,  to  Vans  Hathom,  who  had  purchased 

part  of  Garthland,  parish  of  Stoneykirk. 
Elizabeth,  married,  in  1808,  Lieutenant  lieveson  Douglas 

Stewart,  R.N.,  second  son  of  Admiral  the  Honourable 

Keith  Stewart  of  Glasserton,  parish  of  Glasserton,  and 

had  issue  as  given  under  Glasserton. 

James  Dalrymple-Hay  succeeded  his  father  in  1812.  He 
married,  first,  in  1819,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lieut. -General 
Sir  John  Heron -Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Springkell,  and  had  issue — 

John  Charles,  who  succeeded. 

He  married,  secondly,  in  1823,  Ann,  daughter  of  George  Hathom, 
and  had  issue — 

George  James,  Col.  B.  S.  C,  married    Emily,  daughter   of 

Colonel  Frederick  Maitland,  and  has  issue. 
Houston  Stewart,  manied  Mary,  daughter  of  W.  R.  King, 

and  died  Magistrate  at  Port  Mackay,  in  Queensland,  in 

1873,  leaving  issue. 
Thomas  Hugh  Vans,  Captain  17th  Regiment,  and  latterly 

4th  West  India  Regiment.      Died  on  West  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Sarah  Georgina,  married  to  James  Stewart. 
Susan,  married  to  Hastings  M'Douall. 
Grace  Maria,  married  the  Rev.  W.  S.  M'Douall. 
Mary  Heron  Maxwell,  manied  Colonel  C.  F.  Fordyce,  C.B. 
Anne  Wilhelmina,  married,  1878,  the  Rev.   Edwin  Price, 

M.A. 

Sir  James  Dalrymple-Hay  died  in  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  John  Charles,  born  in  1821.  He  entered  the 
navy,  and  is  now  an  Admiral  on  the  retired  list.  Served  as  one 
of  the  Lords  Connnissioners  of  the  Admiralty  from  1866  to  1868. 
Is  of  the  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council.  Sat  in  Parliament  as 
member   for   Stamford,  and   latterly   for   the  Wigton    Burghs, 
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1880-85.     He  is  a  D.C.L.,  and  a  member  of  various  scieniifi 
societies. 

He  married,  in  1847,  Eliza,  third  daughter  of  William  Johi 
eighth  Lord  Napier,  and  has  issue — 

James  P'rancis,  born  1848,  Major,  Royal  Scots  Fusilier 
Married,  in  1873,  Ellen  Douglas,  eldest  daughter  c 
Robert  Hathorn-Johnston-Stewart  of  Physgill  an 
Glasserton,  and  has  issue.  \ 

William  Archibald,  bom  1851.     Clerk  in  H.M.  Treasury, 

Charles  John,  bom  1865.     Clerk  in  Privy  Council  Office. 

Evelyn  Eliza. 

Clara  Georgina. 

Mary  Elizabeth. 

Mabel  Lucy.     Died  at  Logan,  24th  January,  1900. 

P^llinor  Alice. 

Violet  Susan.  Married,  in  1899,  Edward  Howard  Maisl 
M.D.,  London. 

Arms — Quarteriy,  1st  and  4th,  or^  on  a  saltire,  azfire;  nir 
lozenges  of  the  field,  all  within  a  bordure,  ^iifc*.  2nd  and  3n 
argent^  in  chief,  a  yoke  in  fess,  proper^  three  escutcheons,  giilcJi, 

Ci-ests — A  rock,  proper^  over  it  the  motto  Firm,  A  falcoi 
proper^  charged  on  tlic  bretist  with  an  escutcheon,  fful^'s. 

Mottoes — For  Dalrvniple,  Firm  ;  for  Hay,  Serva  Jugunu 

Suf)portcrs — Two  men  in  country  habits,  holding  in  the 
hands,  dexter,  a  ploughshare,  proper ;  sinister,  an  ox-yoke,  prope 

It  is  believed  that  Dunragit  house  was  originally  built  \ 
Cuthbcrt  Baillie,  first  of  Dunragit,  but  whether  where  the  presei 
residence  stands,  or  to  the  eastward,  at  Old  Hall  and  Ort^harcK 
not  (|uite  clour.  The  situation  is  on  rising  ground,  and  not  tV 
from  the  highway  between  Glenluce  and  Stranraer.  It  is  su 
rounded  with  timber. 

Dunragit,  with  Park,  was  sold  in  l)eceml3er,  1875,  to  tl 
trustees  of  the  late  Alexander  (.'unniughame  of  Craigends  an 
Walkinshaw,  Renfrewshire,  a  successful  ironmaster  who  aniassc 
a  large  fortune.  The  purchase  was  made  for  his  son,  Joh 
Charles  Cunninghame,  then  a  minor,  for  i?241,050,  exclusive  \ 
the  fishings  in  the  "  Cross  Water"'  and  main  "  Water  of  Luce.'" 
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ITie  late  Alexander  Cunninghame  was  of  the  firm  of  Merry  & 
Cunninghame,  ironmasters,  and  his  son,  was  nephew  to  the  late 
James  Merry,  who  succeeded  as  sole  proprietor  of  the  iron  and 
coal  works.  He  was  M.P.  for  the  Falkirk  Burghs,  and  for  years 
well  known  on  the  turf  as  the  owner  of  several  celebrated  horses. 
His  father  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Creelman,  brick  manufac- 
turer, Portobello,  near  Edinburgh. 

Dunragit  is  held  of  the  Crown  by  prescription,  as  coming  in 
place  of  the  Bishop  of  Galloway.  Nether  Clenry  is  an  exception, 
and  held  of  a  subject  superior. 

Pont,  in  his  Survey,  spells  the  name  Dunragat,  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  con*uption  of  Dun-Rathad  in  the  Gaelic,  and  means 
the  hill  by  the  road  or  highway.  It  certainly  applies  to  the 
pasition.  In  Balcan-ie  we  have  the  Gaelic  words  baile,  a 
village,  and  carraig,  a  rock.  Pont  spells  it  Barkery,  which, 
if  correct,  would  l)e  the  rocky  hill.  Another  farm  was  called 
Biillincorrie,  spelled  by  Pont  as  Bheilachiargen,  and  now  given  as 
Ballochjargon,  which  we  presume  to  be  a  corruption ;  and  in 
Ballincorrie,  we  have  it  from  the  Gaelic  l)ailgeann  (bailg-fhionn) 
and  carraig,  meaning  the  speckled  or  spotted  rock.  We  have 
seen  it  ascribed  to  bealach  deorgan,  the  red  pass  or  road. 
Challoc*h,  as  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  from  shalloch, 
plentiful,  etc.  Another  farm,  Drochduill,  is  Gaelic  as  spelled, 
but  sense  can  scarcely  be  made  of  it.  It  is  now  given  as  Drough- 
dhuil,  which  is  ecjually  dark  to  us.  The  farm  Arriehemmin  or 
Arhemein  is  spelled  Aryhaman  by  Pont.  It  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption from  the  Gaelic  airidh-bheinn,  referring  to  high  land- 
pasture.  Auchenmanistcr  is  in  Gaelic  achadh-manaisteir,  the 
monastery  field  or  land.  Balmesh  would  seem  to  be  from  the 
Gaelic  baile-nieas,  thus  pointing  to  a  place  where  fruit,  or  acorns, 
were  to  l>e  had.  Boreland  will  }ye  found  fully  and  separately 
dealt  with  in  the  "  General  History  ""of  this  work.  Camrie  is 
from  the  Gaelic  cam  for  crooked,  etc.,  and  the  rie  doubtless  from 
the  Cymric  ri  or  rye,  used  with  reference  to  the  roadway,  which 
apj)ears  as  an  ellww  round  the  high  land,  and  certainly  is  crooked. 
Drumflower  we  can  only  suppose  to  Ikj  a  corruption  of  Drum- 
fluich,  the  wet  or  oozy  ridge.  Another  author  gives  it  as  Drum- 
lour,  and  from  the  Gaelic  druim  lobhar  (lure),  the  leper'*s,  or  sick 
or  infirm  mane's  ridge.      A  curious   derivation.      Glen  whan   is 
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another  corruption,  and  probably  should  read  Gleann-Tangr, 
compound  of  Gaelic  and  Norse,  meaning  the  green  glen.  T1 
Norse  suffix  is  a  green  home,  field,  etc.  It  is  not  necessarv 
make  any  i-efeix'uce  to  the  other  names,  as  they  are  pe 
fectly  intelligible.  To  give  the  names  of  the  farms  nc 
owned  in  alphalx;tical  order,  the  derivations  of  which  we  ha* 
atteiiiptefl  to  solve ;  they  are :  Arriehemming.  Auchenmanistc 
liack  o'  Wall  and  Morridon's  Croft,  Ballochjargon.  Baluiesh  ai 
Gab>nout,  Bridgemill,  Halcar\\  Balcar\'  Bents.  Balcary  Ljch 
Croft,  High  and  Low  Borcland.  Camrie,  Challoch — East  ac 
West,  Craig,  Craigenholly,  Drumflower,  Droughdhuil.  Glenwha: 
KilHlian,  Main!»  of  Park,  Waterside.  Confusion  is  created  I 
new  names,  as  Fine  \'iew,  Ghaist  Ha*  and  Honeypig,  Old  Hal] 
Moor,  Glen,  and  Orchard.  Rather  silly,  some  of  them.  O] 
names  are  al>o  omitted. 


PARK. 


The  lands  comprising  this  estate  were  obtained  by.  and  he) 
by,  the  Church  from  the  establishment  of  the  Abbey,  in  119( 
until  the  Reformation,  when  Thomas  Hay,  Commendator  of  tl: 
AWx:y,  obtained  the  land  aniund.  since  known  as  Park.  H 
desceiHlant>  in  the  male  line  repre>ent  that  he  was  the  second  so 
of —  Hay  of  Dalgetty,  Aberdeenshire;  while  by  the  Dairy mpl< 
Hay^i  of  the  female  line,  he  is  s^iid  to  have  been  descended  froi 
Thomas  Ilay  of  l.,ochloy,  Nairnshire,  younger  son  of  Gilber 
eleventh  Karl  of  Krrol.  We  consider  that  those  of  the  male  lir 
should  know  best  from  whom  they  are  de>cended. 

We  may,  however,  here  state  that  their  origin  seems  ratlu 
to  be  (juestioiied  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  name,  vii 
Rolx;rt  and  Malheilx.-  (de  la)  Have,  appear  in  a  supplemental 
list  of  those  who  accompanied  William,  Duke  of  Nonnand^ 
to  Kni^land  in  a.v.  1066.  This  is  not  the  onginal.  but  as  w 
>tate,  a  supplemeniary  one.  We  give  it,  with  the  original,  i 
'•  The  General  History.-  If  correct,  it  u|>>ets  what  is  referred  t 
in  the  supporters  of  their  armorial  l)earings. 

Whatever  their  origin  as  a  family,  and  Thomas  Hay's  descen 
as  one  of  them,  he  was  appointed  Abbot  of  Glenluce  Abbey  i 
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1559.     The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  recommendation  of 
Francis  and  Mary  to  the  Pope  in  his  favour : — 

"  At  Amboise,  23rd  March,  1559. 

"  Francis  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  and  Queen  of 
the  French  and  Scots,  to  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  Christ, 
and  Lord  Nicolas,  Cardinal  of  Sermoneta,  Most  Worthy  Promoter 
of  the  affairs  of  our  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  greeting:  Most 
Reverend  Father,  we  write  urgently  to  our  Most  Holy  Lord,  the 
Pope,  in  favour  of  our  familiar  Thomas  Hay,  Elder ;  and  we  ask 
not  only  to  have  him  preferred  as  Abbot  to  the  Monastery  of 
Glen  luce,  otherwise  the  Valley  of  Light,  of  the  Cistercian  Onler, 
in  the  diocese  of  Candida  Casa,  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
venerable  Father  James,  its  last  Abbot,  but  also  that  an  annual 
pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  Scots  money,  be  freely  granted 
out  of  the  revenues  of  that  Monastery,  to  Patrik  Vans,  Clerk. 
We  earnestly  recommend  this  course.  Reverend  Father,  to  thy 
zeal,  which  we  have  ever  experienced  readily  in  our  affairs,  that 
it  may  be  completed  as  speedily  as  possible,  wherein  a  most 
grateful  deed  will  be  done  to  us.  For  the  rest  of  this  matter, 
His  Holiness,  for  whom  we  pray  all  good  and  happiness,  will  be 
informed  by  James  Thornton,  our  procurator  herein. 

"  Given  at  Amboise,  23rd  March,  1559. 

Francis  Marie. 

de  Laudrespine. 

"  To  the  Revd.  Lord  and  Father  in  Christ, 
Nicolas,  Cardinal  of  Sermoneta,  Pro- 
moter of  the  Affairs  of  our  Kingdom  of 
Scotland."" 

This  appeal  was  responded  to  by  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
Hay,  and  a  Papal  Bull  issued  to  that  effect  by  Pope  Pius  IV., 
and  the  dates  of  the  Bull  and  Instrument  are  given  as  in  the 
first  year  of  his  Pontificate,  May,  1560. 

The  name  given  to  the  Monastery,  viz.,  the  Valley  of  Light, 
is  rather  confirmatory  of  the  derivation  being  taken  from  St.  Lucy, 
which  we  have  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  parish. 

Thomas  Hay  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  Commendator,  but  in 
this  document  he  is  styled  Abbot,  and  properly  so,  as  it  was 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  which  a  few  months  subsequently 
occurred.  The  distinction  was  that  a  layman  could  hold  the  first 
named,  but  the  latter  only  an  ecclesiastic.     In  the  Instrument 
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of  his  appointment,  taken  bv  the  Bishop  of  I'isaj  he  is  stvled 
**Sir  Thomas  Hay,*"  which  he  could  be  as  one  of  the  Pope^s 
Knights  of  thi;  Oixler  of  St.  John.  This  Onler  was  instituted 
about  A,n.  1CH8,  to  defend  the  Church  and  Miinastery  built  at 
Jerusalem  J  and  detlieated  to  John  the  Bapti^^t.  Driven  from 
PalestinCj  they  settled  in  the  island  of  Cyprus^  but  loi^it  it ;  and 
then,  in  1309,  established  themselves  on  the  island  of  Khodes^ 
and  were  called  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  In  1530  they  obtained 
the  island  of  Malta,  and  wer'e  then  known  as  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  There  were  three  grades.  The  first  were  knighbi  who 
bore  arms ;  the  second,  chaplains,  regular  ecclesiastics,  who  com- 
binetl  the  military ^  to  some  extent,  with  their  religious  capacity ; 
the  thinl  wem  called  servitars  (servanti  d^armi),  whose  duty  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  accompany  pilgriins. 

The  ecclesiastical  knights  were  not  allowed  to  marry »  In  the 
families  of  the  M'Cullochs  of  Myretoun  and  M*Gaffocks  of  Ruseo 
instances  will  be  foinid  where  the  issue  were  legitimised  by  royal 
authority.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Hay* 
and  we  ai'e  satisfied  that  he  never  was  one,  and  the  title  of  *'  Sir  ** 
given  to  him  was  merely  equi%alent  to  the  present  *'  Reveretid  "^ 
giTen  to  clergymen,  who  were  also  designated  as  Magister  or 
Master.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  usual  Dominus  is  in  use  to 
this  day  in  letters  from  Rome.  About  King  James  VI/s  time, 
Magister  or  Master,  contracted  to  Mr.,  was  used.  In  the  reigti 
of  Charles  IL  the  use  of  Reverend  first  appears. 

The  Papal  Bull  weut  further  than  merely  the  appointment  of 
the  Abbot,  The  remaining  abbacy  laiuLs  were  conveyed  to 
Thomas  Hay  on  the  proviso  that  no  addition  should  be  made  to 
the  monks  of  Luce,  and  that,  when  all  the  existing  residents  were 
dead,  he  should  inherit  the  lands,  lliis  was  i-atiffed  by  Queen 
Mary,  and  contirmed  at  the  Reformation,  lliomas  Hay  tliu^ 
appears*  to  have  been  a\^are  of  the  gi^at  change  about  to  take 
platre,  and  made  pi-o^  i»ion  for  himself  and  his  heirn.  He  became 
an  early  convert  to  Protestantismj  thereby  assuring  the  perman- 
ency of  the  gift.  It  is  said  that  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Kennedy  of  Ikirgany,  Whoever  became  his  wife,  he  had  issue, 
and  was  lueceeded  by  hh  son, 

Thomas,  styled  of  Park^  who  married  in  1572,  Janet,  daughter 
of  Uchtred  M' Do  wall  of  Garth  land.     With  her,  it  is  said,  he  got 
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the  lands  of  Balcarry.  He  built  the  house  of  Park,  and  placed 
the  following  inscription  over  the  doorway  :  "  Blessit  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  ITiis  verk  was  begun  the  — th  day  of  March,  1590, 
be  Thomas  Hay  of  Park,  and  Jonet  Makdoval,  his  spouse.*" 
"  Thoma?  Hay  de  Park  et  Jonetae  Makdougall  suae  spousae,*"  had 
a  Crown  Charter  of  the  lands  of  Kilphillane,  Park,  etc.,  25th 
December,  1600.     What  issue  they  had  is  not  given,  excepting — 

Thomas,  who  succeeded,  and  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in 
1628.  On  the  12th  September  of  that  year,  he  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Kilphillane,  Balcan-ie,  or  Ballincorrie,  Challoch,  Park, 
Drochduill,  Cannarie,  Culstonc,  Blackmark,  BalmuiTan,  or  Bal- 
murrie,  Balmashe,  Ballinglaich,  Balmakfadzeane,  Blaiixlirrie,  and 
Barlae.  Blairdirrie  appears  to  have  been  acquired  from  M*Kie 
of  Stranord,  for  Alexander,  heir  of  his  father,  Alexander  M'Kie 
of  Stranord,  was  infeft  in  the  lands  of  Blairdirrie.  Whom  he 
married  does  not  appear,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  his  sou, 

Thomas,  in  1628.  This  we  consider  to  l)e  erroneous,  and 
should  be  a  generation  less  in  the  person  of  Thomas,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1634.  He  is  said  to  have  married  Margaret  Kennedy, 
a  daughter,  by  one  account,  of  Bargany,  but  this  is  another  mis- 
take, as  the  last  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Bargany  had  no  issue,  and 
his  two  sisters  died  young.  The  Kennedies  had  multiplied  in 
Galloway  about  this  time,  and  without  distinct  information,  it  is 
not  possible  to  trace  to  which  family  his  wife  lx?longed.  In  the 
sasine  dated  5th  December,  1661,  she  is  merely  styled  Margaret 
Kennedy,  spouse  to  Thomas  Hay  of  Park.  We  know  not  in  what 
year  he  died,  but  she  survived  him.  She  is  mentioned  in  a  pub- 
lication (rare)  entitled,  A  letter  Concernhig  the  Sufferhiffs  of 
the  Episcopal  Ckr^y  in  the  Presbytery  of  Stranraver,  published 
in  1691,  in  which,  in  1686,  she  is  called  "  relict  of  Thomas  Hay 
of  Park.*"  She  was  not  an  Episcopalian.  Thomas  Hay  and  his 
spouse  had  issue — 

Thomas,  who  succeeded. 

James,  of  whom  afterwards. 

Jane,  married,  in  1656,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw. 

On  the  12th  Alarch,  1651,  Thomas  Hay  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Park,  etc.     On  the  14th  June,  1655,  Alexander  M*Bryd 
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had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Bellmuckfadzeane  and  Bowgrie.  A 
on  the  19th  November,  1658,  Archibald  Hamilton  and  Jc 
Hamilton,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  Killzillane  (Kilphillan 
These  two  sasines  must  have  been  upon  bonds.  On  the  2fi 
March,  1659,  Thomas  Hay  of  Park  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
Barquharrane.     We  learn  from  none  of  these  when  he  died. 

Thomas  (sixth  Thomas)  of  Park  succeeded  his  father.  He  h 
a  diploma  as  Knight- Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  ^th  August,  16( 
and  on  the  1st  April  thereafter,  he  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
Park,  etc.,  as  Sir  Thomas  Hay.  He  married  Marion  Hamiltc 
probably  a  daughter  of  Archibald  Hamilton,  already  mentions 
Dame  Marion  Hamilton,  Lady  Park,  had  sasine,  in  liferent, 
an  annuity  of  ^£^1,200  Scots,  furth  of  the  lands  of  Dnickdull,  4 
March,  1664. 

On  the  8th  March,  1665,  John  Mure  had  sasine  of  the  Ian 
of  Kilmafadzean  and  Dougrie. 

In  May,  1665,  James  Hay,  second  lawful  son  to  Thomas  H 
of  Park,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Borland  and  Balmure.  1 
was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Dumfries,  and  married  Dorotfa 
Crichton  of  Crawforton.     They  had  issue,  of  whom  afterwards. 

As  to  the  issue  of  Sir  Thomas  Hay,  it  is  stated  in  the  fami 
account  that  Charles,  who  succeeded,  was  the  son  of  Sir  ITiom^ 
It  has  been,  however,  stated  that,  by  a  deed  dated  at  Lochna 
4th  December,  1703,  signed  by  the  SherifTs  daughter  and  son-i 
law,  Sir  Charles  Hay  of  Park  could  not  have  been  the  son  of  J 
Thomas.  This  latter  statement  is  erroneous — a  mistake  in  t 
generation. 

Charles,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hay,  was  bom  in  1662,  ai 
succeeded  in  1663.  On  the  23rd  March,  1686,  he  had  sasine 
the  lands  of  Blaiidirrie  and  Barlae.  Also  of  the  lands  of  K 
fillan,  Schalloch,  and  others;  and  again,  on  the  8th  Octobi 
1700,  of  the  lands  of  Kilfillan.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  on  tl 
22nd  Septeml)cr,  1686,  John,  Lord  Cassillis,  had  a  retour  of  tl 
same  lands  (excepting  Blairdirrie  and  Barlae),  which  Thom 
Hay  succeeded  to  in  1628.  This,  however,  could  only  have  be< 
as  superior.  Sir  Charles  married  Grizel,  daughter  of  Sir  Andre 
Agnew  of  Lochnaw.     They  had  issue — 

Thomas,  married,  in  1708,  Maiy,  daughter  of  Sir  Willis 
Maxwell  of  Monreith,  and  had  issue  Thomas,  and  otb 
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sons,  whose  names  are  not  given.  Ensign  Alexander 
Hay,  of  Sinclair's  Regiment,  who  had  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Kilfillan,  etc.,  12th  February,  1740,  was  no 
doubt  one  of  them.  He  had  sasine  on  the  17th  March 
following.     He  predeceased  his  father. 

Charles,  died  unmarried. 

Elizabeth,  unmarried. 

Lilias,  married  John  Graham,  junior,  of  Mossknow. 

Sir  Charles  died  in  1733,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 

Thomas.  He  had  a  charter  of  resignation  of  the  lands  of  Kil- 
phinan,  etc.,  22nd  June,  1738.  He  married,  in  1747,  Jean, 
daughter  of  J.  Blair  of  Dunskey.  Previously,  at  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans,  in  1745,  he  lost  an  arm.  On  the  15th  July,  1749, 
Mrs.  Jean  Blair,  as  his  wife,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Park  Hay; 
and  again,  on  the  22nd  July,  1776,  she  had  sasine,  in  liferent,  of 
the  lands  of  Park,  Drochdale,  Challoch,  etc.     They  had  issue — 

Thomas,  who  succeeded. 

Susanna,  who  married  John  Dalrymple  of  Dunragit. 

Sir  Thomas  died  in  1779,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Thomas,  as  fourth  baronet.  On  the  15th  March,  1779,  he 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Schalloch  ;  also  of  Park  and  Kilphillane. 
He  died  unmarried  in  1794. 

The  baronetcy  then  devolved  upon  the  male  heir  of  line,  James 
Hay  of  Crawforton,  the  descendant  of  James  Hay,  second  son  of 
Thomas  Hay  of  Park,  by  Margaret  Kennedy,  his  spouse.  If  this 
is  correct,  the  baronetcy  succession  must  be  retrospective — that  is, 
failing  direct,  then  to  heirs  male  general,  for  it  was  granted  in 
1663,  and  the  said  James  Hay  was  the  brother  of  Thomas,  sixth 
of  Park,  and  first  baronet. 

Thomas,  fourth  baronet,  having  died  unmarried,  the  lands 
passed  to  his  sister,  Susannah,  who  had  married  John  Dalrymple 
of  Dunragit,  as  already  mentioned,  and  the  baronetcy  to  James 
Hay  of  Crawforton,  whose  descendants  still  hold  it,  as  they  do  of 
Park. 

On  a  precept  from  Chancery,  dated  20th  October,  1794,  and 
the  19th  November  following,  Mrs.  Susan  Hay  aliaft  Dalrymple, 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Park  and  others,  as  the  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  her  father.  Sir  Thomas  Hay  of  Park. 
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James  Dairy m pie-Hay  of  Park,  only  son  of  the  marriage 
betwixt  John  Dalrymple-Hay  of  Park  and  Dame  Susan 
Dalrymple-Hay,  his  wife,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Kilphillan, 
Balcary,  etc.,  20th  April,  1809. 

The  estate  of  Park  descended,  in  succession,  to  Admiral  Sir 
John  Dalrymple-Hav,  Baronet,  who  sold  the  estates  of  Dunragit 
and  Park, as  will  be  found  mentioned  under  Dunragit.  Consider- 
ing the  quiet  and  easy  holding  of  the  Hays  of  Park,  it  seems 
strange  that  so  little  of  their  history  can  be  ascertained.  Of  most 
of  the  younger  children  there  is  no  mention.  When  such  is  the 
case  with  a  family  who  only  settled  in  Galloway  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  difficulty  of  tracing  those  of  more 
ancient  standing  may  be  understood. 

The  house  of  Park  was  erected  in  1590,  as  we  have  already 
stated.  About  seventy  years  ago,  everything  portable  was 
removed  to  Dunragit.  It  was  erroneously  stated  by  the  late  Sir 
A.  Agnew  that  it  was  indebted  to  Glenluce  Abbey  for  the 
materials.  This  kind  of  information  has  been  too  general.  No 
inquiry  is  made,  but  rash  statements  are  ever  ready.  The 
absurdity  in  this  case  will  be  understood  when  we  mention  that 
the  Abbey  was  almost  entire  in  1646  That  was  fifty-six  years 
after  Park  House  was  built. 

Symson  (1684)  mentions  the  house  of  Park  as  a  very  pleasant 
dwelling,  standing  on  a  level  height  in  the  midst  of  a  little  wood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Water  of  Luce.  The  Portpatrick  railway 
now  passes  close  to  it.  It  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  tenants. 
Symson  also  refers  to  a  good  house  being  on  Balcarrie. 


GENOCH. 


So  far  as  we  can  trace,  this  property  belonged  to  the  Church  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  how  long  previously  we  know  not. 
The  first  notice  is  an  instrument,  dated  the  15th  July,  1556, 
whereby  John,  Commendator  of  Saulseat,  gives  sasine  to  Alex- 
ander Vaus  of  Barnbarroch,  son  and  heir  of  uniquhile  John  Vans 
of  Barnbarroch,  of  all  and  hail  the  three  merkland  of  Genoch, 
of  old  extent,  belonging  to  the  said  Commendator,  as  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  Saulseat  Monastery. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  Baillies  of  Dunragit  had  something 
to  do  with  Genoch,  as  we  find  an  obligation  by  Alexander  Baillie 
in  Meikle  Duni-agit,  to  Patrick  Vans  to  warrant  him  against  pay- 
ment of  two  hundred  merks  to  Donald  M^Blain  in  Gallamich,  for 
which  Donald  had  a  wadset  on  Dunragifs  lands  of  Genoch.  As 
Alexander  Baillie  married  Euphan,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Vans 
of  Barnbarroch,  this  engagement  can  be  accounted  for.  It  would 
also  appear  that  the  Adairs  of  Kinhilt  had  subsequently  obtained 
the  lands  ;  for,  in  a  contract  of  excambion  (wanting  a  sheet,  and 
thereon  the  date),  Sir  Patrick  Vaus  of  Barnbarroch  dispones  to 
Ninian  Adair  the  three  merklands  of  Genoch,  to  be  holden  of 
the  Commendator  of  Salside.  Many  other  lands  were  so  disposed 
of,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  their  proper  places.  As  Sir  Patrick, 
at  the  same  time,  sold  a  wadset  which  he  had  of  the  lands  of 
Creichan,  Kildonan,  and  Milne  of  Drumore,  it  is  evident  that  the 
transactions  arose  in  advances  of  money. 

The  next  notice  occurs  in  June,  1618,  when  Genoch  appears 
to  have  passed  from  the  Vauses  of  Barnbarroch  to  the  Kennedies. 
At  the  above  date,  John,  son  to  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Genoch, 
and  Janet  Ferguson,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the  three-and- 
a-half  merkland  of  Nether  Torris.  In  February,  16SS,  Gilbert 
Kennedy  had  also  sasine  of  the  five  merkland  of  Tydderbrovis, 
and  20s.  land  of  Genoch. 

'r\\e  Cathcarts  then  purchased  the  property.  .  It  is  said  about 
1618,  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  16SS.  James  Cath- 
cart,  the  purchaser,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Cathcart  of 
Carleton  (Cairillton),  Ayrshire.  He  married  Margaret  Cathcart, 
and  had  issue — 

John,  who  succeeded. 

Robert,  married  Elizabeth  Kennedy. 

Margaret,  manned  Hew  Kennedy  of  Benane,  and  had  issue. 

John  succeeded  his  father  about  1636.  In  1662,  he  was  fined 
,£*2,000  for  his  adherence  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
married,  in  1632,  Rosina,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Agnew  of 
Lochnaw.  On  the  5th  December,  1663,  there  was  an  instrument 
of  siisine  in  favour  of  John  Cathcart,  in  the  lands  of  Gainoch, 
Iklnas,  and  others,  and  Rosina  Agnew,  his  spouse,  in  liferent. 
He  had  issue — 
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William,  who  succeeded. 
Robert,  of  whom  hereafter. 

We  do  not  learn  when  John  Cathcart  died.  His  son,  William, 
married,  in  1671,  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Quintin  Kennedy  of 
Drummellane,  and  had  an  only  ehild — 

Agnes. 

On  the  24th  January,  1672,  William,  and  his  spouse,  Janet 
Kennedy,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Balnab  and  Nether  Torris  ; 
and  on  the  8th  December,  1682,  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Grenoch 
and  othei's.     It  would  appear  that  he  succeeded  his  father. 

On  the  13th  April,  1699,  Agnes,  as  the  heir  of  her  father, 
William  Cathcart,  was  infeft  in  the  lands  of  Genoch,  Hudder- 
torris.  Over  Torris,  Balnab,  and  Whytcruik.  She  married  the 
Reverend  William  Wilson,  minister  of  Inch  ;  and  in  1698,  with 
consent  of  her  husband,  disponed  the  estate  of  Genoch  to  her 
uncle — 

Robert  Cathcart,  who  had  a  charter  of  resignation  of  the 
lands,  14th  December,  1700,  and  sasine  on  the  30th  following. 
He  married  Margaret  M*Cubbin,  the  only  surviving  child  and 
heiress  of  Fergus  M'Cubbin  of  Knockdolian.  On  the  14th  July, 
1705,  as  his  spouse,  she  also  had  sasine.     They  had  issue — 

John,  who  succeeded. 

Fergus,  said  to  have  gone  to  America. 

Jane,  who  died  unmarried. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  John  Cathcart,  on  the  26th  August, 
1738,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Genoch,  Tors,  Over  Tors,  Bal- 
nab, and  Whitecruik.  He  married,  in  1709,  Agnes,  eldest 
daughter  of  Alexander  Cochrane  of  Craigmuir,  and  had  an  only 
son — 

Robert,  born  in  1721. 

John  Cathcart  had  also  succeeded  to  Knockdolian,  Carrick,  Ayr- 
shire, which  his  father  had  obtained  in  right  of  his  wife.  To 
both  estates,  Genoch  and  Knockdolian,  Robert  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1779.  Previously,  on  the  7th  September, 
1762,  he  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Genoch.  In  1768,  he  married 
Marion,  only  daughter  of  John  Buchan  of  Letham,  Haddington- 
shire.    On  the  6th  March,  1767,  he  again  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
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of  Genoch,  Hythe  Torris,  Over  Torris,  etc.  We  are  not  informed 
of  the  cause  of  all  these  measures,  prior  to  his  father  s  death  in 
1779.     He  had  issue — 

John,  his  heir. 

Robert,  of  Drum,  who  died  in  1812,  leaving  a  son,  Robert, 

who  died  unmarried  in  1834  ;  also  seven  daughters. 
Elizabeth. 

Robert  Cathcart  died  in  1784,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John  as  owner  of  Genoch  and  Knockdolian.  He  was  an  advocate. 
In  1795,  he  married  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Grordon  of  Rock- 
ville  (an  Aberdeenshire  family),  and  had  issue — 

Robert,  his  heir. 

George,  died  young,  in  1811. 

Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Knockdolian. 

Ann,  married,  in  1839,  Samuel  Ikrger,  Junior,  of  Homerton, 

Middlesex. 
Marion,  died  young,  at  Genoch,  in  1824. 

John  Cathcart  died  at  Genoch  on  the  5th  October,  1835,  and 

was  succeeded  bv  his  son — 

••       • 

Robert,  who  was  born  in  1797. 

He  was  in  the  East  India  Com|mny's  service,  and  died  unmarried, 
at  Agra,  in  July,  1840.  He  was  the  last  styled  of  Genoch,  his 
brother  Alexander,  who  succeeded,  having  sold  that  estate, 
retaining  Knockdolian.  He  was  born  in  1800.  He  married 
Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  James  Murdoch,  but  had  no  issue. 

Genoch  was  purchased  in  1841  or  1842  by  the  late  Colonel 
James  M'Douall  of  Logan.  There  are  five  farms,  viz..  White- 
hill,  Whitecrook,  High  Tors,  Mid  Tors,  and  Low  Tors.  Genoch 
House  is  a  good  residence,  surrounded  with  wood.  It  is  about 
midway  between  Stranraer  and  Glenluce. 

ITie  nan)e  Gt?noch  is  from  the  Gaelic  word  gaineach,  meaning 
sand,  etc.,  from  its  proximity  to  sand  mounds  on  the  shore  of 
Luce  Bay.  Also  the  farms  named  Tors  have  been  so  called  from 
the  sand  mounds  on  the  coast.  Torris  is  Scottish  for  towel's,  and 
in  Gaelic  torrs,  both  applying  to  a  hill,  etc.  Whitecrook,  spelled 
Whytcruk  by  Pont,  is  the  suffix  probably  from  the  Gaelic  croc  or 
croic,  for  a  hillock,  etc. 
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LITTLE  GEKOCH. 


In  regard  to  Genoch  proper,  there  has  been  some  confusion, 
from  a  descendant  of  Robert  Adair  of  Kildonan,  second  son  of  Neil 
Adair  of  Kinhilt  (styled  of  Portree),  who  was  alive  in  1426,  having 
obtaiiied  possession  of  Little  Genoch,  and  being  generally  styled 
of  Genoch.  Genoch  and  Little  Genoch  are  contiguous,  and 
divided  by  the  Piltanton  burn.  The  Adairs**  land  was  small  in 
extent,  probably  the  20s.  land  owned  with  othei^s,  by  Gilbert 
Kennedy  of  Genoch,  in  1622.  It  is  evident  that  the  Cathcarts 
possessed  the  property  subsequently  to  that  year. 

The  first  recorded  notice  we  find  of  the  Adaii^s  in  connection 
with  it  occurs  in  May,  1669,  when  Andro  Adair  of  Little  Gain- 
noch  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Auchmalg.  He  was  fined  15,000 
merks  by  the  brother  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse  in  1684,  for 
having  had  a  child  baptised  by  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Unable 
to  pay  so  much,  it  was  reduced  to  500  merks. 

He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  John  Adair,  whether, 
his  son  or  not  we  cannot  say.  He  was  fined  <f  600  by  the  Epis- 
copalian Council. 

On  the  18th  February,  1691,  Mary  Agnew,  spouse  of  John 
Adair  of  Little  Genoch,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Auchinmalzie. 
He  again  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Adair,  who,  on  23rd  April, 
1717,  had  sasine  of  Auchmelg  ;  and  by  sasine,  20th  April,  1721, 
Thomas  Adair,  heir  to  the  deceased  John  Adair,  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  Little  Genoch.  Again,  on  the  21st  November, 
1732,  the  same  Thomas  Adair  had  also  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Barmulto  and  Smith\s  merkland.  Then,  on  the  9th  December, 
1735,  there  was  a  reversion,  by  Thomas  Adair  of  Little  Grenoch 
to  John  Karl  of  Stair,  of  the  lands  of  Balmulto  and  Markgo\van. 
On  the  18tli  January,  1740,  Thomas  Adair  of  Little  Genoch  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Little  Genoch.  Following  this,  on  the 
24th  March,  1753,  Thomas  Adair  of  Little  Genoch  had  sasine,  in 
liferent,  and  Andrew,  his  eldest  son,  of  the  lands  of  Auchinmaly 
and  Carghie. 

The  next  we  find  is  Andrew  Adair  of  Genoch,  and  Thomas, 
his  son,  seized  in  liferent  and  fee,  of  the  lands  of  Little  Genoch 
and  others,  31st  October,  1771.  Following  this,  Thomas  Adair, 
Clerk  to  the  Signet,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Little  Genoch, 
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17th  November,  1784.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Ross  of  Balsarroch,  parish  of  Kirkcolm,  and  Mary,  their 
daughter,  married  the  Rev.  James  Maitland,  minister  of  Sorbie. 
See  Fairguth,  ("olvend  parish. 

Again,  on  the  2Snd  August,  1789,  Andrew  Adair  had  sasine 
of  the  40s.  land  of  Little  Genoch.  Andrew  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Adair.  On  the  29th  May,  1806,  Andrew,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Adair  of  Little  Genoch,  Clerk  to  the  Signet,  had  sasine 
of  the  five  merkland  of  Carghie,  parish  of  Kirkmaiden. 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Lyon  OfBce, 
that  the  Adairs  assumed  the  title  of  Genoch,  which  was  incorrect : 
**  Andrew  Adair  of  Genoch,  Esquire,  descended  from  the  Adairs 
of  Kinhilt,  bears  argent^  a  lion  rampant,  aziire^  armed  and 
langued,  fpdes^  between  three  dexter  hands  appearance  erected 
and  couped  of  the  third.  Crest — A  mane's  head  affrontee, 
couped,  distilling  drops  of  blood,  and  fixed  on  the  point  of 
a  sword,  erected  in  pale,  all  proper,  the  last  hilted  and  pomelled, 
or.  Motto — Above  the  crest.  Arte  et  Morte ;  and  Mow  the 
shield,  FortitiuUney     Matriculated  25th  June,  1772. 

Little  Genoch  is  now  the  property  of  the  Eai'l  of  Stair. 


CASCREW   OR  CARSi^RKUGH. 


This  property  belonged  of  old  to  the  monastery  of  Glenluce. 
ITie  monks  retained  the  superiority.  In  1552,  Patrick  Vans  was 
the  owner  of  Cascrew,  then  sj)elled  Cascruif.  We  learn  from  a 
contract  dated  in  May,  1562,  betwixt  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Bar- 
quhanny  (brother  to  the  Earl  of  Cassillis)  and  Patrick,  brother  of 
Alexander  \'aus  of  Barnbarroch,  whereby  Hew  Kennedy  disponed 
all  title  to  the  lands  of  Cascreuch  to  Patrick  Vaus,  together  with 
a  nineteen  years"  tack  of  the  parsonage,  etc.,  for  which  he  paid 
1300  merks  (Barnbarroch  Papers).  Next  there  was  a  charter, 
20th  October,  1566,  granted  by  Thomas  (Hay)  ablx)t  of  Glen- 
lut*e,  and  the  convent,  in  favour  of  Patrick  \'aus  of  Cascrew,  of 
an  annual  rent  of  \\\g  do/en  salmon  yearly,  to  ho  taken  by  him 
furth  of  the  reddest  and  lx»st  salmon  out  of  the  fisheries  and 
draught  nets  of  the  fishery  of  the  water  of  Glenluce,  betwixt  the 
Feast  of  the  finding  of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  Beltyne,  and  of  Peter 
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in  Chains,  called  Lammas,  or  at  the  least  for  each  of  the  said 
salmon  the  sum  of  6s.  8d. ;  and  this  in  consideration  of  JE^SOO 
Scots. 

We  next  find  a  charter,  dated  12th  January,  1567,  granted  by 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  in  favour  of  Patrick  Vans  of  Caskreoch, 
and  Elizabeth  Kennedy,  his  spouse,  and  their  issue  male,  of  the 
five  merkland,  of  old  extent,  of  Killinpeter  (?).  Then,  on  the 
15th  June,  1569,  there  was  an  instrument  of  sasine  in  favour  of 
Patrick  Vans  and  Elizabeth  Kennedy,  his  spouse,  of  the  five  nierk 
lands  of  Cascreuch,  4?0s.  land  of  Diriwardes ;  and  to  Patrick  Vaus, 
of  the  four  merkland  of  Glenhowl,  two  merkland  of  Creoches, 
two  merkland  of  Under  Darskylbene,  20s.  land  of  Barlockhart, 
two  merk  land  of  Synones,  and  40s.  land  of  Barschangane.  This 
was  under  a  charter  by  Gilbert,  Earl  of  C'a^^sillis,  and  confirmed 
by  another  from  Thomas,  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Glen- 
luce,  and  of  the  convent  of  the  same,  and  sealed  with  the  common 
seal  of  the  said  monastery  on  the  14th  April,  1572.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  charter  will  be  found  under  Bambarroch,  parish  of 
Kirkinner.  Several  male  heirs  are  named,  failing  male  issue  by 
Sir  Patrick  Vans. 

The  next  notice  is  dated  23rd  October,  1595,  when  there  was 
a  precept  of  sasine  granted  by  John,  I^rl  of  Cassillis,  for  infefting 
Sir  Patrick  Vaus  of  Barnbarroch  and  Lady  Katherine  Kennedy, 
his  spouse,  in  C  askrew,  Nether  Synones,  Glenhowl,  Dirievaird, 
Barshangan,  Dei-skullon,  and  Deman,  with  tower,  fortalice,  etc. 

After  this  it  appears  to  have  passed  to  a  family  named  Ross, 
who  first  appeared  about  this  time  in  Galloway,  of  whom  we 
shall  take  notice  under  Balneil. 

When  John  Ross  obtained  possession  we  have  not  discovered ; 
but  he  died  in  1642.  It  would  appear  that  he  purchased  the 
lands  from  the  X'auses  of  Barnbarroch,  who,  at  his  death,  held 
mortgages  over  the  estate.  James  Ross  of  Balneil,  however, 
assumed  his  brother's  liabilities,  and  got  possession.  After  this, 
James  Dalrymple,  Lord  Stair,  who  had  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Ross,  took  up  his  residence  at  Cascrew.  James 
Ross,  her  father,  seems  to  have  died  in  the  year  1665.  On  the 
17th  December,  16C5,  James  Dalrymple  and  his  spouse  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Cascreuch.  On  the  22nd  September,  1688,  John, 
Earl  of  Cassillis,  had  service  as  heir  of  all  the  lands  already  men- 
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tioned,  in  1595,  no  doubt  retaining  the  superiority.  After  1665, 
James  Dalrymple  and  Margaret  Ross,  his  wife,  resided  at  Balneil. 
About  the  year  1680,  Sir  James  Dalrymple  erected  a  new  house 
at  Cascrew,  and,  leaving  Balneil,  made  it  his  residence.  On  the 
1st  December,  1698,  John,  son  of  James,  Lord  Stair,  had  retour 
of  the  same  lands  as  John,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  in  1668.  The  site  of 
the  house  was  on  a  moor,  now  cultivated  to  some  extent. 
Symson'^s  opinion  of  the  residence  is  that  it  might  have  been 
more  pleasant  if  it  had  been  a  more  pleasant  plac*e.  It  is  now  a 
ruin.  The  frontage  is  thirty-eight  yards,  and  twelve  and  sixteen 
yards  in  breadth. 

On  the  13th  July,  1682,  John  Dalrymple,  Earl  of  Stair,  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Cascreuch  and  others.  With  the  Stair 
family  the  property  still  remains. 

The  farms,  large  and  small,  are  Anabaglish,  Bamsallie,  Black- 
hill,  Cascreuch,  Synnyness,  Challochmunn,  Culroy,  Culquhasen, 
High  and  Laigh  Dargoals,  Darskalpin  and  Dernain,  Dirvaird  and 
Glenjorrie,  Glenjorrie,  Mark  of  Luce,  North  and  South  Milton, 
High  and  Laigh  Synnyness,  Whitecaim,  Glenhowl,  Auchenmalg, 
Barhaskine,  Knock  of  I^uce,  Machermore,  Whitefield,  Barlock- 
hart,  Corsehead  and  Bank  field.  Some  of  the  names  we  give  do 
not  now  appear,  apparently  dropped  and  the  land  added  to  other 
farms.  Anabaglish,  Mark  of  Luce,  Dergoals,  etc.,  were  lately  sold. 
{See  IWlockhart  and  Cascreuch.) 

In  regard  to  derivations,  we  have  seen  in  print  that  Anabaglish 
is  from  eanach-boglussgach,  the  floating  bog  or  morass,  but  we 
do  not  follow  it  in  that  form.  The  prefix  Ana  is  Norse,  and 
means  water,  and  in  Gaelic  there  is  baghlach  for  dangerous.  This 
may  convey  that  it  was  boggy  land,  and  therefore  unsafe  to 
traverse.  Barnsallie  would  appear  to  be  from  the  Gaelic  bar- 
scileach,  the  hill  at  the  willow  copse.  Carscreuch  may  be  from 
cars,  the  Gaelic  for  a  level  tract  of  land,  and  cruach  a  hill.  The 
land  rises  in  height  on  the  east  side,  and  the  rest  is  low  moorland. 
Challoch  will  be  found  under  Dunragit,  and  the  suffix  munn  is  a 
conjunction  used  in  various  ways.  Culroy  and  Dar-  or  Dergoals 
have  been  dealt  with  in  our  account  of  the  parish.  Darskalpin 
is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  corruption  of  the  Norse  words, 
Dypri  skal-|X)rn,  the  hollow,  deep  of  water  (i-eferring  to  the  moss) 
at  the  thorn  or  thonis.     In  the  Ordnance  Map  the  spelling  is 
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Dirskelpin.  We  consider  it  to  be  the  same  land  found  mentioned 
in  the  sixteenth  century  as  attached  to  Barlockhart,  when  it  fi 
spelled  Direskilven,  also  Dyrskilby.  If  correct  in  this  opinion,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  with  so  many  alterations  in  spelling,  it  is  mere 
guess  work  to  make  anything  of  them.  In  the  same  position  are 
names  Demain  and  Dirvaird,  which  can  be  found  in  a  sense,  but 
not  to  convey  an  intelligent  meaning,  unless  they  are  of  the  same 
class  as  Dinvin,  under  Dunskey,  Parish  of  Portpatrick,  and 
Demain  read  Dunain,  a  little  hill  or  fort,  and  Dir\'aud  from 
Dun-aird,  the  fort  on  the  hill.  This  latter  meaning  is  to  an 
extent  confirmed  by  Pont,  who  spells  it  Dunvaird.  We  have  it 
given  from  the  Gaelic  dobhur  (dour)  or  doire  (dirry),  and  bhaird 
(vaird),  the  bard's  water  or  wood,  which  seems  to  us  as  rather 
elastic.  Glenjorrie  is  probably  a  compound,  Gaelic  and  Norse, 
and  should  read  Glean-jorfi,  the  glen  or  valley  with  the  gravelly 
soil.  Mark  of  I^uce  is  in  the  first  word  Norse,  for  a  boundary, 
etc.  Glenhowl  seems  to  be  a  compound  from  the  Gaelic  gleann, 
and  the  Norse  holl,  contracted  from  hodll,  the  glen  at  the  hill. 
It  has  the  same  meaning  as  gowl,  a  hollow  between  hills.  At 
Arthur  s  Seat,  Edinburgh,  close  to  Duddingston  Loch,  there  is 
"  the  windy  gowl,""  which,  with  a  south-west  gale,  is  most  difficult 
to  get  through.  Auchenmalg  seems  to  be  Gaelic,  from  achadh  a 
field,  and  mailge  (Irish  idiom)  a  funeral  pile,  referring  no  doubt 
to  a  cairn,  although  we  do  not  find  one  now  at  the  place.  Cul- 
quhascn  may  be  from  the  Gaelic  cul  and  cas-cheum,  the  back- 
lying  steep  or  difficult  way.  JJarhasking  may  in  Uie  suffix  be 
from  the  Norse  hosuan  or  hoss-orn,  with  tlie  Gaelic  prefix  bar, 
for  a  hill,  etc.,  meaning  in  this  case  the  grey  (granite)  hill,  or  the 
hill  where  the  gray  wolf,  or  the  gray  eagle,  were  to  be  found. 


SIKEIXESS    OR    SYXN'YNKSS. 

The  history  of  this  land  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Cas- 
creuch,  and  formed  paii;  of  the  property  which  the  monastery  of 
Glenluce  had  obtained.  We  have  no  early  infonnation  to  give. 
The  first  notice  we  find  is  a  feu-charter  from  Gilbert,  Earl  of 
Cassillis,  to  xVlexander  V  aus  of  Barnbarroch,  of  two  of  the  four 
merklands  of  Nether  Simones,  dated  the  16tli  June,  1562;  also 
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a  disposition  and  tack  of  Synones,  etc.,  by  the  said  Earl  to 
Alexander  Vans,  and  his  spouse,  Janet  Kennedy,  cousin  to  Ix)rd 
Cassillis.  Next,  on  the  3rd  July  following,  the  said  Alexander 
Vaus  of  Bamban*och,  and  Janet  Kennedy,  his  spouse,  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  two  of  the  four  merklands  of  Nether  Synones, 
and  three  merklands  of  BaroUange^n.  From  the  Vaases  it  again 
passed  to  the  Kennedys.  In  1567,  Archibald  Kennedy  was  the 
owner.  He  built  a  residence  on  a  height  about  a  mile  distant 
from  Luce  Bay.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Kennedy,  who  was 
in  possession  in  1598.  In  March,  1684,  Hew  Kennedy  succeeded, 
and  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Hyder  Synones  ;  and  on  the  13th 
December,  had  also  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Drumfad,  Caldones, 
and  Carbarra,  etc.  On  the  22nd  September,  1668,  John,  Lord 
Cassillis,  had  retour  of  the  lands  above  mentioned. 

Afterwards,  it  passed  to  the  Dalrymples.  In  January,  1669, 
Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Meikle 
Synons  and  Knock.  And  on  the  Ist  December,  1690,  John,  son 
of  James,  Ix>rd  Stair,  had  retour  of  all  the  foregoing  lands,  and 
sooner  or  later,  many  more  in  that  quarter. 

In  1684,  Symson  describes  Schinnemess  (Sineiness)  as  a  good 
stone  house,  standing  near  the  sea  upon  a  promontory,  and  be- 
longing (then)  to  the  representatives  of  Kennedy  of  Schinnemess. 

Pont  in  his  Survey  spelt  it  Sunnoness,  in  which  we  have  a 
Norse  derivation,  and  the  ness  or  headland  of  sunno.  This  may 
have  been  a  corruption  of  sweyno  or  sunnr,  from  sudr,  the 
southern  j)oint,  only  it  does  not  happen  to  be  in  that  position. 
Anyhow,  it  is  from  the  Norse,  in  some  sense  or  other. 

\'ery  little  of  the  building  remains.  When  to  be  seen,  the 
walls  appeared  to  have  been  about  three  feet  in  thickness. 
The  coast  here  is  bold.  Some  years  ago  a  sculptured  grey 
wacke  stone  slab  over  two  feet  long  by  fifteen  inches  broad, 
was  found  built  into  a  dyke  near  the  Mull  of  Sineiness.  It 
has  a  cross,  sculptured  in  grooved  lines.  It  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  Edinburgh. 

There  was  a  IcK-h  on  this  land  in  a  hollow  between  Low 
Sunnoness  and  the  Mull  of  Sunnoness,  which  by  a  deep  cut  was 
drained  alx)ut  the  close  of  last  century.  The  Rev.  G.  Wilson, 
who  brought  the  subject  under  notice,  believes  it  to  have  had  a 
crannog. 
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BARLOCKHART. 


This  small  property  also  belonged  to  the  Church.     The  Kei 
\  nedys  next  possessed  it.     The  first  notice  we  find  is  a  sasine,  date 

17th  July,  1561,  on  a  charter  granted  by  Gilbert  Earl  of  CassiUi 
I  in  favour  of  Patrick  Vaus  of  Banibarroch,  of  the  two-and-a-ha 

merk  land  of  Barlochart ;  also  of  the  four  merkland  of  Glenlxx 
(Glenhowl),  and  two  merkland  of  Direskilven.  This  charts 
was  confirmed  by  Thomas,  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Glei 
luce,  thereby  proving  that  the  lands  had  belonged  to  the  Churcl 
the  superiority  only  being  retained.  The  property  then  reverte 
to  the  Kennedies.  In  July,  1633,  Janet  Kennedy  had  sasine  i 
the  lands  of  Barlockhart,  and  following,  in  March,  1634,  He 
Kennedy  had  sasine  of  Mekilbarlokart. 

It  would  also  appear  to  have  been  owned  by  Hay  of  Park  ft 
^  a  short  time,  as  we   find   Margaret,  Elizabeth,  and  Catherin 

^  daughters   of  Thomas    Hay   of  Park,   respectively   married   1 

Quintin  M^Dowall,  Andrew  M'Dowall  of  Kilaster,  and  Gilbei 
Graham  of  Craig,  ser>ed  as  hwres  portionaria  to  their  father,  c 
the  18th  May,  1643.  There  was  also  a  reversion,  dated  17i 
December,  1647,  by  Patrick  M^Kie  of  CajTne,  and  Elizabet 
Gordon,  his  spouse,  to  Anthonie  M^Dowall,  and  Margaret  Ha; 
of  the  lands  of  Barlockhart.  As  will  be  observed,  M'Dowall 
first  called  Quintin,  and  next  as  Anthony.  It  thus  passed  to  tl 
M'Dowalls. 

On  the  16th  November,  1655,  there  was  a  sasine  in  favour  < 
M'Dowall  of  Creoch,  and  on  the  24th  June,  1670,  John  M*Dowa 
had  sasine  of  the  merkland  of  Barlockhart.  Following  him,  o 
the  3rd  March,  1685,  James  M'Dowall  had  sasine  of  Barlockhar 
and  others.  Then,  on  the  23rd  October,  1718,  Katherine  (Haj 
M'Dowall  had  sasine  of  Little  Barlockhart,  etc. 

The  next  notice  we  find  is  dated  1st  April,  1721,  when  ^Phomi 
Kennedy,  chirurgeon  in  Wigton,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  < 
Little  Barlockhart  and  Merkland,  as  wells  as  Crows  (Creocl 
and  Castendock  (Cassendeoch).  He  was  succeeded  bv  Robei 
Kennedy  of  Creoch,  who  had  sasine  of  the  merkland  of  Barlocl 
hart  on  the  1st  October,  1751.  From  him  it  passed  to  Davi 
Leggat,  chiiui^eon  in  Glj|riB^who  had  sasine  of  the  lands  < 
Barlockhart,  Culundrocli^^^Hkrkland^  on  the  Slst  Decembf 
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following.  Then,  on  the  25th  December,  1755,  his  spouse,  Sarah 
M*Ilwraith,  had  sasine  of  IWlockhart  William  I^ggat,  no 
doubt  their  son,  had  sasine  of  Little  Barlockhart  on  the  27th 
September,  1773,  and  afterwaixls  of  Barlockhart  and  Oissinskeoch 
on  the  20th  November,  1792.  The  land  afterwards  became 
owned  by  the  Messrs.  Kennedy,  bankers,  Ayr,  who  were  nephews, 
and  succeeded  their  uncle,  William  Leggat.  Tliey  sold  tl^e  land 
to  the  late  Sir  John  M'Taggart,  Bart.,  of  Ardwall,  paiish  of 
Stoneykirk,  and  he  left  it,  with  Grennan,  to  his  nephew,  John 
Ellis,  who  assumed  iVI'Taggart  as  his  surname. 

It  is  now  owned  by  Sir  Mark  John  Hathom-M'Taggart- 
Stewart,  Baronet,  of  Southwick,  jmrish  of  Colvend,  M.P.  for 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  who  has  also  purchased  the  farms  of  Anna- 
glish,  Mark  of  Luce,  Knockishe  and  Dergoals,  etc.  See  Cas- 
creuch. 

Pont  in  his  Map  spells  the  name  IWlochart.  It  is  probably 
derivetl  from  the  Gaelic  bar-luchairt,  meaning  the  fort  on  the 
hill.  Another  writer  gives  it  as  bair-luachair,  rushy  hill,  or  barr- 
lucairt,  hill  of  the  big  house.  Where  the  big  house  stood  is  un- 
known. Also  to  find  rushes  or  rashes  on  a  hill  is  unusual.  Low, 
wet,  swampy  ground  is  their  locality. 

The  loch  on  this  land  is  small.  At  the  S.E.  end  in  deep  water 
a  crannog  islet  was  discovered.  The  size  was  60  by  50  feet,  on 
oaken  piles,  with  a  causeway  of  large  flagstones  to  the  shore, 
which,  with  other  characteristics,  has  not  been  elsewhere  found  in 
Galloway. 


(;kknxan,  etc. 

We  do  not  learn  much  about  Grennan  until  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  on  the  5th  October,  1590, 
we  find  John  Kennedy  of  Grenane.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Church  had  possession  previously.  It  next  passed  to  the 
Hannays,  but  at  what  date  has  not  been  traced.  Hugh 
Hannay,  an  off-shoot  of  the  Hannays  of  Sorbie  (as  stated), 
was  in  possession  in  1612.  A  Hugh  Hannay  is  again  men- 
tioned in  1613,  but  whether  the  same,  or  his  son,  we  cannot 
ascertain.      The  next  in  succession  found  by  us,  was  Thomas. 

02 
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He  married  Janet  Baillie,  as  mentioned,  but  who  she  was  does 
not  appear.     As  far  as  known  they  had  issue — 

John. 

On  the  4th  January,  1659,  Thomai}  and  John  Hannay  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Grennan.  In  1662,  John  Hannay  was  the 
owner,  but  whether  the  same,  or  his  son,  we  do  not  know. 

The  Earl  of  Cassillis  appears  to  have  been  the  superior.  At 
the  service  of  John,  Lord  Cassillis,  S2nd  September,  1668,  the 
lands  of  Greinand,  etc.,  were  among  those  to  which  he  was  served 
heir. 

On  the  22nd  June,  1684,  John  Hannay  had  sasine  of  the  lands 
of  Grenan  in  Glenluce.  Next,  on  the  16th  July,  1702,  John 
Hanay  and  Jean  Wallace,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the  half  of 
Grennane.     The  only  issue  mentioned  is — 

Alexander, 

who,  on  the  9th  June,  1737,  and  Mrs.  Grizel  Ross,  his  spouse  (of 
the  Cairnbrock  family,  parij^h  of  Kirkcolm),  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Grennan.  It  is  mentioned  that  Alexander  was  the  last 
in  the  male  line  of  those  who  owned  Grennan,  which  went  with 
co-heiresses.  One  of  these,  whose  name  is  not  given,  is  stated  to 
have  married  a  namesake,  thus  showing  that  no  relationship 
could  be  traced.  His  name,  we  think,  was  John,  as  we  find  that 
on  tlie  12th  Novemlx;r,  1779,  John  Hannay,  elder  of  Grennan, 
had  sasine.     The  issue  of  the  marriage  referred  to  was — 

Alexander, 

who  is  known  as  Alexander  Hannay,  M.I).,  Ghisgow.  He 
succeeded,  and  married  the  daughter  of  James  Hannay  of 
Blairinnie,  parish  of  Crossmichael,  who,  as  his  widow,  sold  the 
land  to  John  ^I'Taggart  of  Ardwell,  parish  of  Stcmeykirk. 

There  were  several  offshoots  from  the  Hannays  of  Grennan. 
Amongst  them  were  Robert  Hannay,  East  India  Merchant,  and 
Maxwell  Hannay,  and  others.  From  another  branch,  viz.,  John 
Hannay,  Knock  and  (xaiTane,  were  John  Hannay  of  Malabar  ; 
Charles  Hannay,  banker,  Dumfries ;  Elliot  Hannay,  War  Office, 
London  ;  and  James  Hannay  of  Blairinnie. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  Grennan  (with  Markbroom)  was 
purchased  by  John  M'Taggai-t,  who  afterwards  had  a  baronetcy 
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conferred  on  him.  He  left  the  lands  (together  with  Barlockhart), 
to  his  nephew  John  Ellis,  who  assumed  M*Taggart  as  a  surname. 

It  is  now  owned  by  Sir  Mark  John  Hathom-M'Taggart-Stewart, 
Baronet,  of  Southwick,  parish  of  Colvend,  M.P.  for  Kirkcud- 
brightshire. 

Grennan  is  spelled  Grenen  by  Pont,  and  shown  by  him  as 
situated  south  of  Gleyschambrack,  as  a  green  place  with  trees 
around.  The  name  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Galloway,  is  from 
the  Norse  word  Groenn,  meaning  green  of  verdure,  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  Pont  coiToborates  by  the  colourings  on  his  Map. 
An  Irish  derivation  is  given  elsewhere,  as  being  from  grian,  the 
sun,  and  the  usual  meaning,  the  residence  of  a  chief,  etc.  This 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  apply. 


GILLESPIE    AND    CRAlGXORTi'T. 

These  two  farms  are  not  traceable  very  far  back.  They 
appear  to  have  been  owned  by  the  M'Cubbins,  but  when  obtained, 
and  from  whom,  we  do  not  learn.  So  far  as  we  can  trace,  the 
last  of  the  family  was  Margaret,  who  married  Robert  Cathcart  of 
Genoch.  She  had  sasine  in  March,  1635.  In  July,  1636, 
William  Kennedy  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Gillespick.  Follow- 
ing which,  on  the  10th  September,  1640,  Hugh,  son  of  Thomas 
Kennedy  of  Ardmillan,  was  served  heir.  On  the  9th  November, 
1643,  John  Ferguson  had  s^isine  of  Craignaryit  and  othei*s.  This, 
we  think,  was  a  wadset.  Alexander  Kennedy  is  Ix^lieved  to  have 
been  in  possession  about  16(52,  and  was  fined  £4^  Scots  for  his 
adherence  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  the  22nd  September,  1668,  John,  Ix)rd  Cassillis,  had  service 
of  Gillespeck,  etc.  From  him  the  lands  would  appear  to  have 
passed  to  the  M'Dowalls  of  Garthland. 

John  M'Dowali  was  the  first,  but  when  he  obtained  possession, 
we  do  not  trace.  He  mamed  Janet,  a  daughter  of  James  Ross 
of  Balneil,  and  sister  to  the  Viscountess  Stair.  No  issue 
is  found  mentioned.  In  October,  1668,  Janet  Ross,  his  relict, 
had  sasine  of  Mallinarie.  On  the  31st  January,  1706, 
Captain  James  M*Dowall  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Gillespie. 
He  was  third  son  of  William    M*Dowall  of  Garthland.      On 
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the  16th  September,  1709,  Mr.  Williaiii  Alexander,  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Gillespie  and  Craignarget, 
etc.  This  must  have  been  a  wadset.  On  the  19th  June,  1713, 
Captain  James  M ^Dowall  again  had  sasine  of  Gillespie,  and  on 
the  9th  February,  1721,  of  the  lands  of  Gillespie  and  Craignoryt. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  married  the  sister  of 
William  Johnston  of  Netherlaw.  He  had  no  issue,  and  left 
Gillespie,  etc.,  to  Richard  Johnston,  his  wife's  brother,  who,  in 
compliance  with  the  will,  assumed  the  name  of  M*^Dowall. 

On  the  16th  April  and  17th  December,  1729,  Richard 
M^Dougall  (M'Dowall)  Johnston  of  Gillespie  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Gillespie  and  Craignarget.  Then  there  appear  to  have 
been  wadsets  ;  the  first  on  the  5th  July,  1750,  and  again  on  the 
18th  November,  1760,  when  John  Blair  of  Dunskey  had  sasine  of 
the  three  merkland  of  Gillespie,  and  also  of  Craignoryt.  Follow- 
ing, on  the  28th  September,  1763,  Andrew  Adair,  younger,  of 
(Little)  Genoch  had  sasine  of  the  same  lands.  After  this,  the 
M' Do  wall- Johnstons  again  appear.  On  the  17th  September. 
1777,  William  M'Dowall-Johnston  of  Ballywilwill,  County 
Down,  son  and  heir  to  the  deceased  Richard  M'Dowall-Johnston, 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Gillespie  and  Craignoryt.  He  married 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  G.  Vaughan,  and  had  issue — 

George  Henry,  born  in  1775. 

Mary  Jane,  mamed  William  Young  of  Clonnarall,  and  had 
issue,  William,  of  whom  hereafter. 

George  Henry  succeeded  his  father.  On  the  5th  May,  1785, 
he  had  sasine  of  Gillespie,  Craignoryt,  etc.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  also  owned  Ballywilwill,  County  Down.  He  was  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  incumbent  of  Donegore,  also  treasurer  of 
Down  Cathedral.  He  married,  in  1811,  Anna  Maria,  younger 
daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Annesley.  She  died  without 
issue  in  1835,  and  he  in  1864.  The  lands  then  went  to  William, 
the  son  of  his  sister,  Mary  Anne.  She  died  in  1839,  and  her 
husband  in  1872. 

William  Young,  son  of  Mary  Anne,  who  succeeded,  was  in 
Holy  Orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland.  He  was  twice 
married  ;  first  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Neal  Connell  O'Donnell, 
Bart.,  County  Mayo,  and  had  issue — 
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George   Henry,  Lieutenant,   39th    Regiment  ;    served    in 

Crimea.     Died  unmarried. 
William,  Captain,  also  served  in  Crimea,  who  succeeded. 

When  last-named  succeeded,  he  assumed  the  M'Dowall  surname. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Moore,  and  had  issue — 

William  Richard,  bom  in  1873. 

The  latter  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  infeft  in  Gillespie, 
etc.,  in  1882. 

The  spelling  of  M'Dowall,  for  some  unknown  reason,  is  now 
M'Dowel.     The  full  name  borne  is  Young-M'Dowel. 


CROWS    OR   CREOCHS. 


That  Ci-eathies,  Creochs,  and  now  Crows,  were  different  ways 
of  writing  the  original  name,  is  to  be  accepted ;  and  we  find  that 
in  June,  1627,  John  M'Dowall  had  sasine  of  the  merkland  of 
Creochs  and  others.  Subsequently  Patrick  M'Dowall  is  found  in 
possession.  It  was  one  of  the  many  farms  obtained  by  the 
Kennedies  during  their  sojourn  in  Galloway.  On  the  22nd 
September,  1660,  John  Earl  of  Cassillis  was  served  heir  to  many 
farms  in  the  parish,  amongst  which  was  Creathis,  etc.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  Kennedy  ownership  only 
related  to  the  superiority. 

This,  in  a  measure,  is  corroborated,  as  we  again  find  the 
M'Dowalls  in  connection  with  the  land,  when,  on  the  18th 
August,  1709,  Jean  Barclay,  spouse  to  James  M'Dowall  of  Crows, 
had  sasine,  together  with  her  daughter,  Catherine  M'Dowall. 
The  latter  appears  to  have  married  Hugh  Kennedy,  as  on  the 
23rd  Octoljer,  1718,  we  learn  that  Katherine  M'Dowall,  relict  of 
Hew  Kennedy  in  Ballantrae,  had  sasine  in  life-rent  of  the  lands 
of  Crows,  etc.  The  last  notice  we  have  is  dated  1st  April,  1721, 
when  Thomas  Kennedy,  chirurgeon  in  Wigton,  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Crows,  Castendoch  (Cassendeoch),  etc. 

Pont  spells  the  name  as  Kreochs,  and  it  is  probably  from  the 
Gaelic  crioch,  a  boundary. 

The  land  became  owned  by  John  Carrick-Moore  of  Corsewall, 
parish  of  Kirkcolm,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  his  daughter, 
Marv  Carrick-Moore. 
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ARHEMEIX,    ETC. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  about  this  land,  and  merely  mention 
to  show  the  confusion  that  prevailed.  It  also  includes  the  name 
of  Hathorn,  a  family  who  have  been  prosperous  in  Galloway,  and 
first  found  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  will  give  under  Meikle 
Airies,  parish  of  Kirkinner.  The  first  sasine  recorded  is  dated 
20th  August,  16^,  when  Anna,  heiress  of  her  father,  Hugh 
Hathorn,  was  infeft  in  the  lands  of  Ariehemmane  or  Arehemein, 
Craig,  Poltadroy,  and  Over  and  Nether  Areulanes  (Ariolands). 
How  obtained,  and  from  whom,  we  have  not  the  means  of  tracing, 
nor  how  the  said  lands  were  not  retained.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  owned,  but  only  held  by  wadset. 

In  1635,  Thomas  Kennedy  was  in  possession  of  Arikemene. 
On  the  6th  August,  1663,  William  Lin  of  Larg  had  sasine  of 
Craig  and  Ariehemene,  and  following,  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  and  year,  Hugh  was  served  heir  of  his  father,  Hugh 
Kennedy,  of  the  said  lands  on  the  20th  August,  1628.  Then  on 
the  24th  December,  1663,  Alexander  Crawford  had  sasine  of 
Craig  and  Ariehemane.  Next,  the  property  passed  to  the 
Hamiltons,  as  on  July,  1687,  John,  Ix)rd  Bargany  had  sasine  of 
Craig,  etc.  From  here  again,  the  lands  passed  to  the  M'Dowalls, 
and  on  the  20th  September,  1703,  Alexander  M'Dougall 
(M'Dowall)  of  Garthland  had  sasine ;  followed  by  his  brother. 
Captain  James  M'Dowall  of  Gillespie,  who  had  sasine  on  the 
31st  January,  1706.  The  next  found  was  Sir  Alexander  Maxwell 
of  Monreith,  who  had  sasine  of  the  19th  June,  1710,  together 
with  a  disposition  of  the  11th  December  following;  as  also  of 
"  Nether  Clenerie,  and  haill  barony  of  Garthland  in  warrandice.*" 
Then  follows  a  reversion,  dated  19th  June,  1713,  by  Captain 
James  M'Dowall  of  Gillespie,  to  Alexander  M'Dowall  of  Garth- 
land, of  the  lands  of  Arihaveii  and  Craig,  etc. 

On  the  2nd  January,  1731,  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith 
had  sasine,  as  heir  of  his  deceased  father,  of  the  lands  of 
Arihemane  and  Craig.  Thus  from  1628  to  1731  we  have  a 
jumble  of  owners,  as  they  appear  to  be,  while  most  of  the 
transactions  would  refer  to  wadsets. 

The  farms  we  have  given  now  form  part  of  the  Dunragit  estate, 
but  when  acquired  we  have  not  learned. 
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CRAIG KN'VEOCH,    ETC. 

This  land  belonged  to  the  Dunragit  estate  when  owned  by  the 
Baillies,  and  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  by  the  Dalrymples. 
It  was  a  two  merkland.  About  1871,  Craigenveoch  and  Wood 
of  Dirvaird,  were  sold  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Dalrymple-Hay, 
Bart,  then  of  Dunragit,  etc.,  to  James  Faed,  R.A.,  Edinburgh. 
It  was  again  re-sold  in  January,  1876,  to  Sir  John  D.  Hay,  for 
<£^10,000.  The  extent  is  905  acres,  and  the  gross  annual  value 
then  ^48.  The  price  asked  was  to  prevent  a  sale,  and  never 
expected  to  be  given,  as  Mr.  Faed  had  no  desire  to  part  with  the 
property.     However,  he  had  to  do  so. 

Craigenveoch  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Graelic  Craig-en- 
uanach,  the  Craig  in  the  lamb  producing  pasture  land.  Another 
opinion  is  as  being  a  corruption  of  Creagan  bhfraich,  the  crag  of 
the  raven  ;  or  Creagan  fitheach,  raven-crags. 


BLA1RDEURY    AXD    BARLAE. 

What  we  know  of  these  farms  will  be  found  in  our  account  of 
Park. 

They  were  sold  in  1870  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple-Hay  to  Mark 
Hathom -Stewart,  M.P.,  the  historj'  of  whose  family  will  be  found 
under  South  wick,  parish  of  Col  vend.  He  also  purchased  Bar- 
lockhart  and  Grennan  in  this  parish,  of  which  we  have  given 
separate  accounts.  In  1892  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  has 
since  assumed  the  name  of  M'Taggart,  coupled  with  the  others 
borne.     Hathom  is  the  original  name. 

In  regard  to  the  names,  Pont  spells  the  first  as  Blairdyrry, 
which  conveys  a  compound  of  Gaelic  and  Cymric,  the  prefix 
being  from  blar,  a  plain,  a  field,  and  the  suffix  from  dyry,  for 
brambles  and  briai*s,  thus  intimating  that  such  was  the  character 
of  the  land.  Another  opinion  gives  the  suffix  from  the  Gaelic 
doire,  which  with  the  prefix,  gives  the  oak-field,  etc. 

Ikrlae  is  another  compound  word,  being  from  bar,  the  Gaelic 
for  a  hill,  etc.,  and  loes,  the  angle,  etc.,  for  pasture.  Another 
author  has  given  it  from  the  Gaelic  barrlieth,  the  grey  hill  top, 
which  he  afterwards  turned  to  barr  laogh  (leuh),  calves'  hill. 
Rather  different. 
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MACH£RMORl>:. 

We  notice  this  small  property,  principally  to  distinguish  it 
from  others  of  the  same  name  in  the  parish  of  MinnigafT.  Hie 
first  mention  of  it  found  appears  to  have  been  a  wadset.  In 
October,  1674,  Fergus,  son  of  Patrick  M'Kie  of  Cairn  (parish  of 
Inch),  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  the  four  merkland  of 
Machrimore.  He  again  had  sasine  of  the  same  lands,  with  the 
teinds,  in  May,  1675.  Lord  Cassillis  was  served  heir  22nd 
September,  1668.     This  no  doubt  referred  to  the  superiority. 

The  next  notice  is  in  November,  1673,  when  Sir  James  Dal- 
rymple  of  Stair,  Lord  President,  had  sasine  of  the  foiur  merkland. 
In  1697,  John  Dairy mple,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  and  Margaret 
Dalr}'mple,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  Machrimore  and  Knock. 
On  the  1st  December,  1671,  CJeorge  Milne,  tailyeour  in  Edin- 
burgh, had  sasine  of  the  ten  merkland  of  Knock,  and  two,  called 
John  and  Ninian  Clerk,  of  the  crofts,  teinds,  etc. ;  and  in  July, 
1674,  William  Maxwell  of  Loch,  had  sasine  of  the  same. 

In  1732,  John  Dalrjmple,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  was  of  Machri- 
more, and  on  the  21st  November,  he  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Drumdook,  Kilmoning,  and  Portslogan.  On  the  28th  October, 
1657,  he  had  again  sasine  of  Machrimore  and  Knock,  commonly 
called  Knock  Leissen.  Following  this,  on  the  22nd  April,  1748, 
Elizabeth,  Jean,  Marion,  and  Grisell,  cousins-german  and  heirs 
of  the  deceased  John  Dalrymple  of  Machrimore,  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Machrimore  and  Knock. 

The  lands  now  belong  to  the  Lochinch  estate. 

Machrimore  is  from  machar-mor,  the  big  plain,  or  moorland. 
Knock  is  from  cnoc,  a  hill.     Both  names  are  Gaelic. 


BALK  A 1 1.. 


We  have  but  little  information  to  give  in  r^ard  to  this  small 
property.  It  belonged  to  John  Ross  in  1704,  who  we  have  small 
doubt  was  of  the  same  family  as  those  of  Balneil,  parish  of  New 
Luce.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Ross,  \iTiter,  in  Balcail, 
who,  on  the  22nd  August,  1733,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Kirk- 
magill  and  Drumarrow,  jjari^h  of  Stoneykirk.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  wiis  married  to  Captain  John  Dalrymple  of 
High  Mark.      Then  on  the  29th  April,   1775,  John    Ross   of 
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fialkail  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Creons ;  also  of  the  mansion- 
house,  office,  houses,  and  gardens  of  Balkail.  He  appears  to  have 
married  Jean  Buchan,  of  whom  nothing  has  been  traced.  They 
had  issue — 

Alexander  Adolphus. 
Hew. 

On  the  19th  January,  1797,  he  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Creons  alias  Creochs,  as  heir  of  his  father,  on  precept  of  Clare 
Constat^  and  on  the  19th  October  following,  of  the  lands  of 
Balkail  and  others.  On  the  27th  December,  1798,  Mrs.  Jean 
Buchan  had  sasine  as  relict  of  John  Hoss  of  Balkail.  After  this 
the  property  was  sold. 

Hew.  the  younger  son,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  served  long  with  the  Royal  Hoi-se  Artillery.  He 
became  a  very  distinguished  officer,  and  rose  to  the  highest  rank  as 
a  Field  Marshal.  He  had  also  conferi-ed  on  him  the  Order  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.     As  Sir  Hew  Ross  he  was  well  known. 

The  new  owner  of  Balkail  was  John  Adair  of  the  Little 
Genoch  family,  and  the  last  of  the  name  holding  land  in  Gallo- 
way. He  was  in  the  East  India  Com{)any''8  Maritime  Service, 
and  commanded  the  Rose  Indiaman.  Whom  he  mamed  we  do  not 
know.  In  1862,  he  sold  Balkail  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  with 
his  son  emigrated  to  Australia.     There  they  both  died  in  1864. 

Balkail  is  prettily  situated  close  to  the  town  of  Glenluce,  and 
is  surrounded  with  well  grown  timber. 

The  name  may  be  a  compound  of  the  Gaelic  and  Cymric,  viz., 
baile,  a  town  or  village,  with  the  Cynnic  word  cail,  a  sheepfold  ; 
or  the  suffix  from  coille  the  Gaelic,  or  in  Irish,  coill,  a  wood. 
Pont  spells  it  Balkel.  Another  writer  gives  it  from  baile  caol 
(keel),  narrow  townland,  which  does  not  apply.  The  place  is  well 
wooded. 


LOW    CLEXDUIE. 


'ITiis  land  is  in  two  parishes,  viz..  Inch  and  Old  Luce.  As  the 
farm-house,  etc.,  is  in  Inch,  we  give  what  we  have  gathered  under 
that  parish,  coupled  with  Over  or  High  Clendirie,  which  l)elongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair.  I^w  Clendrie  belongs  to  the  Dunragit 
estate,  now  owned  by  John  Charles  Cunninghame  of  Craigends. 


'  '/ 
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PARISH   OF   NEW   LUCE. 

The  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Luce  were  formerly  united  in  one 
extensive  parish,  called  Glenluce,  until  1647.  The  monastery 
and  parish  church  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Luce. 
The  abbots  and  monks  were  the  proprietors  of  the  extensive  dis- 
trict over  which  they  exercised  ecclesiastical  dominion.  They 
were  aided,  Ixjsides,  in  their  jurisdiction  by  their  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  as  a  burgh  of  regality. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned  under  Old  Luce,  there  were 
anciently  two  chapels  which  l>elonged  to  the  abbey.  One  of 
them,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  popularly  styled  Our 
Lady's  Chapel.  The  other,  known  as  the  Church  of  Our  I-.ord 
Jesus  Christ,  was  abbreviated  to  Kirk-Christ.  This,  when  Symson 
wrote  in  1684,  he  stated  was  ruinous.  It  stood  near  the  coast, 
between  Balcarrie  and  Schinnerness,  now  called  Synnyness,  and 
the  adjacent  inlet  at  the  bay  called  Kirk-Christ. 

Under  Old  Luce  we  have  given  the  particulars  of  the  whole 
parish  of  Glenluce,  by  which  name  it  was  known  until  1647. 
New  Luce  l>ecame  popularly  called  the  Moor  Kirk  of  I-.uce,  and 
extended  northwards  to  the  boimdaries  of  Carrick.  A  church 
had  to  be  built,  and  was  erected  near  the  influx  of  Cross  Water 
into  the  river  Luce,  about  four  miles  from  the  Abbey  of  Glen- 
luce. About  1803  a  manse  was  provided,  and  about  1821  a  new 
church.  This  parish  is  i*emarkable  for  the  nimil)er  of  cairns, 
many  of  which  have  been  raised  by  oilgrims  from  the  north  and 
west  on  their  journey  to  Saint  Ninian^s  I'elics  at  Whithorn.  It 
was  customary  for  pilgrims  to  add  stones  to  such  piles  as  they 
passed  on  their  way.  Others,  again,  may  stand  over  the  remains 
of  the  dead,  or  mark  a  spot  noted  in  past  times  for  some  deed, 
good  or  bad.  Such  piles  will  be  found  at  Mid  Gleniron,  where 
there  are  several  (also  graves  south-west  of  the  farm-house). 
Nearly  north  of  High  Gleniron  there  is  a  single  one.  On  the 
east  side  of  Quarter  Fell,  one  bears  the  name  of  Court  Cairn. 
Another  is  south-east  of  it  at  Gled  Knowes.  At  the  west  side, 
and  near  the  foot  of  Balmurrie  Fell,  is  Cam,  or  Caim-na-Grath, 
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which  is  Gaelic^  and  that  is  jUI  that  we  am  ^v.  It  lias  been 
rendered  as  ^'  Cairn  of  tht^  Winds,^  What  this  tmn  mean  we  leave 
to  others  to  find  out  Another  rendering,  ec|uallv  questionable, 
is  '^C-airn  of  the  Wild  Catss"  It  e^identlv  ha^  a  s^ieeial  Instorv, 
but  we  have  not  obtained  it+  if  it  is  to  be  obbiineti.  Like  must 
of  the  cairns,  a^  well  a*  buildings^  in  Galloway,  it  has  not  esi-aped 
partial  destruction,  bat  the  interior  is  untouched.  How  Um^ 
this  will  continue  h  another  matter,  S^outli-ea.Ht  of  Balmume 
farm-house  there  is  another  pile.  South-east  of  Upper  GaI- 
demK'h  faim-houM5  there  is  one  at  Cruise  Bark  FelL  aiid  near 
to  the  farm*house»  one  calleil  MacNeilie,  with  anotlier  west 
of  Little  Park,  East  of  Dougaries  farm-bouse  there  is  one, 
and  another  north  of  Drunipail  ftirtii -house,  Cainx  Kennagh 
is  large,  but  although  not  entire,  tiie  interior  ha^s  not  been  de**e- 
cratetl.  It  is  on  li^inishangan  farm,  with  another  north-wes»t 
of  tlie  farm -lio use,  North*east  of  Cmigl)eriux*h  farm-house  there 
ai'e  several  euirns,  and  one  further  north.  North  of^  and  near  to 
Kilfeathei'  faim -house,  a  cairn  stands*  South  of  CraigfoUy,  at 
BfilneiK  there  is  one>  and  to  the  north -c*ist  there  is  another,  with 
White  Cairn  east  of  the  hilK  North-west  of  Markdow  farui- 
house  there  is  another,  also  called  White  Cairn*  At  Milltim 
there  is  a  pile,  AUo  at  Matxlonochee  hill,  and  north  of  High 
Aineolland  are  cairns,  South  of  Kilhern  are  the  remains  of  one. 
At  Dramlochart  there  is  the  site  of  another*  These  ai'e  the 
cairns  that  were  in  the  parish  some  thirty  years  ago,  but  whether 
they  arc  now  to  be  found  we  cannot  state.  The  strangurs  now  hi 
Galloway  arc  many  with  no  reference  for  the  past.  We  an*  aware 
tliat  some  raised  o\  cr  the  dead  were  years  ago  removed  to  furnish 
materials  for  dykes  and  other  purpose^i.  In  other  parishes  we  have 
missed  not  a  few,  the  dykcrs  having  appUed  them  to  what  they 
may  ha^e  considered  more  useful  pur|K>ses.  In  addition  to  what 
we  liave  given,  there  was,  and  we  hope  still  is,  a  pile  of  stones  in 
m  circular  enclosure,  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet,  Tlie  highest 
land  in  the  parish  is  Munlonochec  hill,  rendered  as  liardonachy 
by  Pont,  which  is  900  feet  high  ;  towards  the  border,  and  further 
ntirth  in  Ayr*shire,  the  range  rises  to  1435  feet,  Ik^neminl,  we 
tliink,  being  the  highest*  At  Milltim  the  height  is  885  feet 
South-west  of  Mnrdonorhee  is  Studie  Knowe,  86S  feet  high; 
Quarter  Fell,  834  feet  i  Iklmurrie  Fell,  807  feet ;  Artfield  Fell 
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800  feet ;  Stab  hill,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  parish,  725 
feet ;  and  Slickconerie  range,  696  feet.  Gleniron  Fell  is  631 
feet ;  and  Bught  Fell,  near  Kilhern  Moss,  607  feet  in  height. 

In  the  parish  are  places  called  Kilfeather,  Kilmacfadzen,  etc., 
which  would  convey  that  chapels  were  there  in  early  times,  but 
as  none  are  to  be  traced,  Kil  is  probably  a  corruption  of  coillc, 
a  wood. 

There  is  a  standing-stone  east  of  Drunmillie.  At  Luggangani 
the  standing-stones  have  for  long  been  an  object  of  interest,  but 
of  thirteen  known  to  have  been  standing  at  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  only  seven  remain.  The  site  is  about  one  hundred 
yards  east  from  the  farm-house,  which  was  benefited  by -the  use 
of  some  of  the  stones  as  lintels,  also  as  gate  posts.  The  new 
farm-house  has  three  of  the  stones.  At  Pultadie  and  Kilgidloch 
farm-houses  (the  latter  in  Kirkcowan  parish)  there  are  two  at 
each  as  gate-posts.  One  was  honoured  by  being  built  into  the 
front  of  a  new  shed  at  Pultadie,  on  which  a  sculptured  cross, 
formed  of  deep  groovetl  lines,  was  to  be  seen.  They  arc  all 
similarly  sculptured,  and  evidently  very  ancient.  All  the  stones 
are  of  grey  wacke. 

The  lochs  are  few  in  numlxjr.  Garvilland  and  Kilhern  are 
both  small  sheets  of  water.  Strand  Loch  is  of  the  same  class.  It 
is  south-east  of  Drumpail  bridge,  the  burn  running  into  it. 

South  of  Kilhern  Loch  are  the  Caves  of  Kilhern,  so  called,  but 
more  like  cists  than  caves. 

North-west  of  Laggangani  is  the  Blood  Moss,  no  doubt  with  a 
history,  which  has  Ix'en  lost. 

New  Iauc  village  is  five  miles  north  of  Glenluce,  and  consists 
of  two  rows  of  houses  on  the  high  road  to  Ayi*shire.  The  piirish 
extends  north  and  south  over  eight  miles,  and  in  breadth  to  five 
miles. 

Two  bums,  Pulhatchie  and  Polduny,  retain  the  Gaelic  prefix, 
poll  or  puill. 

In  1871  the  population  was  661 ;  in  1881  it  was  706;  in  1891, 
588 ;  and  in  1901,  557. 


BALXKII^    ETC. 

Balneil  is  associated  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  Dalrymples 
in  Galloway,  and  is  interesting  from  tlie  rapid  rise  of  the  family. 
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We  learn  nothing  of  the  early  owners  prior  to  the  aequisittoii 
bv  the  Church,  Ibllowed  by  the  Kennedies  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy-  ITie  first  on  rct*ord  found  is  under  date  ITth  July*  1561 
(the  year  after  the  Reformat  ton),  when  Patrick  Vans  of  Barn* 
barroeh  had  mslne  of  the  four  merkland  of  Glentrool  (Glenhowl, 
now  Glenwtlly),  on  a  charter  granted  by  Gilbert,  Karl  of  Ua&,silli»4. 
There  was  also  a  fontract  betwixt  Patrick  Vans  and  KatheriJic 
Ix^nnox,  relict  of  George  Lennox  in  GlenhowU  dated  24tli 
October,  1 565.  The  lands  of  Barschang  and  Glenearrie  lieIon|fe<l 
at  this  time  to  the  Vauses  of  Barn  barroeh,  (hi  the  19  th  Aprils 
1588^  there  was  suspension  of  a  charge  given  to  Gilbert  Baillie  in 
Barshanan^  at  the  instance  of  Sir  George  Gortlon  of  Lochinvnr. 
Following  this  we  come  to  a  contract  dated  5th  October^  159(), 
in  which  ArehibakU  ^ou  and  heir  of  Martin  Kenned v  in  Bartikirk, 
sold  to  John  Kennedy  all  right  and  title  to  the  four  merkland  of 
BaltieiL  On  the  14th  December,  1602,  John  Kennedy  was  in 
posisession. 

In  June,  1GS9,  Hew  Kennedy  had  sa^sine  of  Over  and  Nether 
Ardolandis.  After  this  there  appear  to  have  lieen  wacfcetn.  In 
September,  1638,  *Tame>i  liny  Imd  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Airlogis 
and  others.  In  May,  1650,  Fergus  Lin  of  I^rg  had  Arrietiulland, 
etcp,  and  his  son  William,  as  heir,  w&s  infeft  on  the  11th  March» 
1656.  On  the  18th  August^  1663,  Hew  was  served  heir  to  his 
fattier.  Hew  Kennedy,  in  Amollands,  etc.  Next,  in  July,  1629, 
James  Kennedy  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  GlenhowL  Following 
this,  on  the  26th  OctolxT,  lfJ52,  Margaret  and  Agnc;*,  daughters 
of  John  Gonlon  of  Auchland^  etc,  parish  of  Wigton,  were  served 
heirs  of  their  father  in  all  his  property,  incln<ling  Gleivjorie 
(Gleniron),  and  Glencb aimer  (Glcnshamber), 

About  this  time  the  Rosses  appear.  In  August,  1622,  Gil- 
bert Hoss  and  his  spoujs€  (who  she  was  is  not  given)  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Chippermore,  parish  of  Mochrnm,  and  the  three 
and  a  half  merkland  of  Corsvall  {Cornwall?).  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  their  descent.  In  16^^*  Gilbert  Ross, 
provost  of  May  bole,  is  mentioned  in  several  deeds.  The  Rosses  i 
in  Ayrshire  consisted  of  several  families ;  and  in  the  parish  of 
Galston  more  than  one  of  the  name  had  land.  Two  hrothers 
seem  to  hare  settled  in  bhe  parish  of  Luce,  while  others  with  the 
surname  settled  about  the  same  time  in  Kirkcohn  parish,     lliose 
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in  Luce  papsh  were  John  and  James  Ross.  John  was  of  Cascrew, 
and  James  of  Balneil.  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  an 
inhibition,  by  Sir  John  Vaus  of  Longcastle,  and  Patrick,  his 
eldest  son,  younger  of  Barnbarroch,  against  John  and  James 
Ross,  lawful  sons  of  Gilbert  Ross  of  Millander,  dated  in  1633, 
relates  to  the  provost  of  Maybole  and  the  proprietors  of  Cascrew 
and  Balneil.  At  this  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  owned 
the  above-mentioned  properties.  This  is  explained  by  the  sheriff 
(Agnew)  having  lent  5,000  marks  to  John  Ross,  who  did  bind 
and  oblige  himself  to  sell  and  irredeemably  dispone  to  the  sheriff 
the  lands  of  Cascrugh,  Bamsalzie,  and  Nether  Sinieness,  whereof 
the  sheriff  was  in  peaceable  possession. 

The  first  notice  of  the  Rosses  owning  Balneil  was  in  December, 
1647,  when  James  Ross  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Knoklibae ;  and 
in  January  following,  of  the  lands  of  Dergolles.  He  married  Jane 
M'Gill,  of  the  family  of  Cranstoun-Riddell,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  and  had  issue — 

Margaret,  married  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  and  had 

issue. 
Christian,  married  Sir  ITiomas  Dunbar,  of  Mochrum,  and 

had  issue. 
Elizabeth,  married  Robert  Farquhar  of  Gilmillscroft,  parish 

of  Soni,  Ayrshire. 
Janet,  married  John  Macdowall,  of  the  Garthland  family, 

but  the  particulars  are  wanting.     No  issue  found. 

Heretofore  we  have  only  met  with  the  two  first-named  in 
the  different  accounts  given.  ITie  marriage  of  Elizabeth  took 
place  (m  the  22nd  September,  1651,  and  her  tocher  was  8,000 
merks.  The  witnesses  of  the  marriage  were  James  Dalrymple  of 
Stair,  John  M'Dowall  (brother  of  Sir  James  of  Garthland),  and 
Alexander  Baillie  (of  Dunragit).  James  Ross  of  Balneil  seems  to 
have  died  in  1655. 

On  the  7th  April,  1655,  James  Dalrymple  had  sasine  of  Balneil 
and  other  lands.  He  thus  became  an  owner  of  land  in  Gallo- 
way, and  so  successful  was  he  in  making  further  acquisitions, 
which  were  followed  up  by  his  descendants,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five  farms,  given  separately,  the  whole  parish  is  owned, 
and  the  extent  may  be  learned  from  the  following  list  of  names: — 

P2 
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Marklow,  Mnircleugh,  Glenwhilly,  Dinnimore,  Pultaden,  Knock- 
iboe,  Kilfeather,  Barlure,  High  Airioland,  Low  Airioland,  Bam- 
changan,  BalmuiTie,  Drangour,  Balneil,  Cruise,  Galdenoch,  Glen- 
iron,  Garvilland,  Drumpail,  etc.  Glenshamber,  Waterfoot, 
Kilhern,  Quarter  and  Cloze,  Laggangarn  joined  with  Pultaden,. 
Glenkilhern  joined  with  Darnimore  (formerly  Dinnimore),  Lurg- 
briroch,  and  Cairnside.  Such  are  the  possessions  in  New  Luce 
parish,  which  accumulated  since  1655,  when  Balneil  was  obtained 
by  Sir  James  Dairy mple,  the  first  of  the  family  in  Galloway. 
His  descendant,  the  present  Earl  of  Stair,  is  in  possession.  The 
names,  however,  are  not  all  used,  which  gives  trouble  to  trace. 
The  family  particulars  are  given  under  Lochinch,  parish  of  Inch. 

Sir  James  Dalrymple  resided  at  Balneil  until  about  the  year 
1680,  when  he  removed  to  a  new  residence  built  at  Cascrew. 

The  house  at  Balneil  stood  about  five  hundred  yards  to  the 
east  of  the  present  farm-house,  on  rising  ground.  As  every 
vestige  of  it  has  disappeared,  we  give  the  few  particulars  to  be 
gathered.  It  should  have  been  preserved,  the  success  of  the 
family  being  remarkable. 

We  have  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  names  of  the 
farms. 

In  Balneil  we  have  the  residence  of  Neil,  probably  some  de- 
scendant of  him  of  Carrick,  the  ancestor  of  the  Neilsons,  which 
name  in  the  suffix  has,  however,  a  Scandinavian  termination. 
Indeed,  the  whole  name  may  be  considered  as  such.  Pont,  in  his 
Survey  Map,  gives  it  as  at  present.  Marklow  he  properly  renders 
as  Markdow,  a  Norse  and  Gaelic  compound,  the  first  meaning  a 
march,  etc.,  and  the  latter  fi-om  the  Gaelic  du,  black — that  is,  the 
black  or  dark  march  or  boundary.  Dinniemore  he  spells  Dyma- 
mow.  There  is  confusion  here.  If  the  first  is  correct,  we  have  in 
Gaelic  and  Irish  the  words  duin  and  nior,  a  hill,  a  fortification, 
and  great  or  large,  which  would  apply  to  a  large  fort  on  high 
land.  Dyrnamow,  however,  may  be  a  coiTuption  of  the  Gaelic 
doire  mor,  and  refer  to  a  wood  of  extra  size.  Pultaden  he 
renders  Poltaduy.  We  think  it  probable  that  it  is  from  the 
Gaelic  poll  or  puill-ta-du,  the  dark  water  stream.  Kilfeather  he 
gives  as  Kildhelir.  The  prefix  kil  might  either  be  an  abbreviation 
of  coille,  the  Gaelic  for  a  wood,  or  cill  for  a  cell  or  chapel ;  but  as 
the  remains  or  site  of  such  cannot  be  b*aced  in  any  form,  our  con- 
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elusion  is  that  the  first  gives  the  derivation.  The  suffix,  feather, 
in  itself  has  no  meaning  here,  and  our  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Norse  word  hoedir,  which  means  the  summit.  It 
should  thus  appear  as  coille-hoedir,  the  wood  on  the  high  land  or 
summit.  A  writer  on  such  subjects,  who  is  fond  of  adhering  to 
the  Gaelic,  gives  it  as  "cille  Pheadhur,^  St.  Peter's  chapel, 
without,  however,  finding  such  a  building  in  the  past,  or  its 
remains.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  Glenwhilly,  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  another  form  of  Glenhowl,  Cascrew,  Old  Luce  parish. 
The  author  we  have  already  referred  to  gives  it  from  the  Gaelic 
glean-chuille,  aspirated  genitive  of  coille,  meaning  "  glen  of  the 
wood.*"  If  to  mean  anything,  we  think  it  should  be  "  the  wood 
in  the  glen.*" 

Arrioland,  High  and  Low,  arc  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
lands  in  this  parish,  from  being  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  the 
river  Ijuce.  The  name  is  also  found  spelled  Airysland.  Pont 
renders  it  Aryoullan.  The  first  spellings,  however,  are  Areulanes 
and  Ardolandis,  which  lead  4is  to  think  that,  the  derivation  is 
from  Ardlands,  the  high  lands,  or  ArdouUan  (Ardlaun  or  -lain), 
the  Graelic  for  an  enclosure,  or  house  on  the  hill.  The  author  we 
have  mentioned  gives  it  from  the  Gaelic  airidh-olluin,  shieling  of 
the  wool,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  conveyed,  ^^^lether  when 
the  sheep  were  clipped,  or  the  wool  stored,  is  left  for  conjecture. 

Drangour  is  rendered  Drongaur  by  Pont,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Norse  word  drangr,  a  lonely  upstanding  rock  or  stone. 
The  author  to  whom  attention  is  so  often  directed,  gives  it  as 
Drangower  from  the  Gaelic  draigheanangobhar,  blackthorns  of 
the  goats.  What  this  means  we  do  not  understand.  Gleniron 
is  rendered  Glenkirton.  It  is  probably  from  the  Gaelic  gleann- 
irioun,  the  field  or  land  in  the  glen.  It  has  been  given  as 
gleann  or  elecain-iarin,  glen  or  jneadow  of  the  iron,  or  the 
meadow  of  the  sloes.  The  last  is  comprehensible.  Garvilland 
is  rendered  Garuellan.  In  Gaelic  and  Cymric,  gar  means  at,  by, 
near,  etc.,  and  the  termination  may  have  the  same  meaning  as 
"  oullan,'"  an  enclosure,  etc.,  under  Ariolands,  which  see.  It  has 
been  coupled  with  the  Isle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Heet,  Grithar 
parish,  but  we  are  dealing  with  an  inland  farm  in  this  parish. 
Glenshamber  is  rendei*ed  Gleyschambrach.  In  this  name  we  pro- 
bably have  a  corruption  of  gleann-scamera,  the  glen  abounding 
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in  clover.     Balmurrie  is  given  by  Pont  as  Balmoory,  which  seei 

I  to   be  a  corruption   of  baile,  the   Gaelic   for  a  village,  or 

■      J  Norse  baeli  or  bol,  a  farm,  or  dwelling,  and  the  Gaelic  mur 

I      =      {  mulr,  a  hill,  thus  giving  "  the  house  on  the  hill.*"    It  has  be 

!      i      I  ascribed  as  from  boile-muireadhaeh,  Murray's  house.     This  latl 

I      5  name  was,  however,  unknown  in  Galloway  until  the  sixteen 

century  (see  Broughton,  parish  of  Whithorn).     Knockibce 

Knock  be  is  a  compound  Gaelic  and  Norse  word.     In  the  fir 

cnoc  for  a  hill  or  knoll,  and  bae  from  the  Norse  baer,  a  Sea 

dinavian  settlement.     Another  opinion  is  that  bse  is  from  bheitl 

the  Gaelic  for  birch  tree,  and  the  name  is  cnoc-an-bey,  the  bir 

hill.     This  is  erroneous.     Barlure  we  find  also  as  Barlune,  in  t 

prefix  from  the  Gaelic  bar,  a  hill,  and  probably  in  the  suffix  fn 

cundr,  the  Noi^se  for  a  groove,  and  usually  used  for  places  cc 

nected  with  grove  worship  in  early  times.     The  curious  deri^ 

tion  as  being  from  the  Gaelic  barr-lobhar,  the  hill  of  the  lep 

and  has  been  given  by  the  author,  we  have  several  times  refen 

to.      Galloway  must  have  abounded  with  lepers  if  we  are 

believe  the  frequent  reference  to  such  as  the  derivations  of  ph 

names  in  the  district,  but  we  have  found  nothing  to  bear  this  oi 


MILTON  ISE. 


i  The  first  notice  we  have  is  of  Gass,  which  being  coupled  wi 

Miltonise,  we  therefore  give.     It  appears  in  the  list  of  lar 
I  which  the  Kennedies  got  possession  of,  and  of  which  John,  E 

I  of  Cassillis,  was  the  owner  on  the  22nd  September,  1668. 

The  next  owners  were  the  M'Mickings,  who,  according  to  t 
family  account,  were  originally  of  that  ilk,  and  the  property  s< 
by  John  M'Micking,  who  died  in  France  in  1507.  Also,  tl 
Gilbert,  second  in  descent  from  him,  is  stated  to  have  regainec 
portion  of  the  old  estate  by  man-ying  Isabel  Hamilton  of  Kilk 
tringan,  parish  of  Colmonell,  and  that  the  said  Gilberfs  s 
became  of  Miltonise. 

In  Paterso^^'s  Ayrshire^  it  is  mentioned  that  Kilsanctninia 
(Kiilantringan)  was  owned  by  the  Kennedies,  and,  in  161 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Ardmillan  was  restored  as  heir  of  '. 
father  in  the  three  merkland  of  Kilaniniane ;  that  the  propei 
remained  with  the  Ardmillan  family  till  it  passed  by  raarria 
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to  the  M'Mickings,  with  whom  it  continued  for  four  generations, 
ending  with  an  heiress,  Marion  M'Micking.  She  first  married 
George  Buchan,  who  died ;  and  secondly,  in  1814,  George  Tor- 
rance, a  lieutenant  of  infantry,  on  half  pay.  She  died  without 
issue,  and  the  lands  were  sold. 

What  we  have  gathered  is  that  Gilbert  M'Micking  was  the 
proprietor  of  Killantringan  in  1684,  and  so  styled,  as  appears 
from  sasine,  10th  March,  1726,  when  Gilbert  M*Meiken  of  Kil- 
lantringan, now  in  Miltonise,  an3  Thomas  M^Meiken,  his  second 
son,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Miltonis.  During  the  persecution, 
he  was  often  sorely  pushed  to  escape  apprehension,  as  he  was  an 
upholder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  wife  was  less  for- 
tunate, and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  and  said  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  endured  so  much  misery  when  penned  like 
sheep,  in  the  open  air  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Greyfriars  Kirk, 
at  the  back  of  the  College  of  Justice  (so  called),  sloping  to  the 
Cowgate.  The  pains  of  premature  labour  coming  on,  she  was 
removed  to,  and  confined  in  a  neighbouring  cellar.  She  was 
ultimately  let  out  on  bail. 

Gilbert  (her  husband)  survived  the  persecution,  and  died  in 
1731,  aged  eighty-four.  ITie  name  of  his  wife  is  not  given,  but 
from  what  we  have  already  stated,  she  would  appear  to  have  been 
Isabel  Hamilton,  heiress  of  Killantringan,  whose  second  son, 
Thomas,  became  the  laird  of  Miltonise..  The  date  of  his  father'*s 
death,  however,  scarcely  agrees  with  the  registered  succession  of 
his  son,  who  had  sasine  on  the  9th  October,  1740.  The  next 
found  was  Gilbert  M^Meiken,  who  had  sasine  of  the  two  merk- 
lands  of  Miltonis,  etc.,  on  the  5th  August,  1795.  He  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  Douglas  of  Ramsallie,  and  had  issue, 
Thomas,  born  in  1786.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1800,  and 
mamed,  in  1811,  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Morin  of 
Lagan.  She  died  in  1875,  aged  ninety -one  years  of  age,  and  had 
issue — 

Thomas,  bom  in  1812,  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  a 
merchant  in  Glasgow.  Married,  in  1847,  Agnes,  only 
daughter  of  James  Andrew,  and  had  issue — 

Thomas,  deceased  1876. 
Agnes  and  Jane. 
Isabella  and  Catherine. 
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Gilbert^  bom  in  182S,     A  merchant  in  Glasgow^  of  whcm 

hereafter. 
Robert,  bom  in  18^,  a  merchant,  Australia. 
Catherine,  ninrriecl  John  Wilson  of  Hill  Park, 
Jane  M*,  nianied  the  Rev,  John  Harper>  and  died  in  1860, 

leaving  issue. 
Mary. 

In  1876,  Gilbert  purchased  Miltonise  from  his  elder  brother 
Thomas*  at  his  request,  his  only  son  Thomas  having  died.  He 
followed  his  son  in  1884. 

Gilbert,  bom  in  18S3,  was  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  He 
married*  in  1850,  Helen,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Alexander 
Macfarlane*  Thorn  hill,  Stirlingshire  (died  in  1888),  and  had 
issue — 

Thomas    George    Ton^ance,    bom    1853,    married,    1890, 

Margaret,  daughter  of  G.  Bullock,  Perthshire. 
Gilbert,  lK>m  ,  Captain  Royal  Artillery* 

Harry,  born  1867,  Lieutenant  Royal  Scutes. 
Helen  Mary,  married,  in  1879,  James  M.,  third  son  of  W*  S, 

Walker  of  Rowland  ;  again  married^ 
Jane  Maitland^  married,  in   1877,  W^  H,  Bolton^  eldest  son 

of  J*  C.  Bolton,  \LP.  of  Carbrook,  Stirlingshire, 
Catherine*  married,  in  1883,  Lieut-Colonel  E.  TufneL  Royal 

Irish  Fusiliers,     Died  in  1889. 
Annie  Margai^t,  married,  in   1880,  R.  A,  Montagu,  Lieut* 

R*N,,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Rolx*rt 

Montagu,  and  ha.s  issue. 
Alice,  married  James  Start  in,  R.A* 
Ethel,    married,    in     1887,    W.    E,    Barratt    of    Kereid, 

Manchester. 

Gilbert  M^^Ieiking  died  in  1890,  and  was  suceeedofl  by  his  son 
Gilbert,  Captjiin  Royal  Artillery,  He  married,  in  189JJ,  Gertrude 
Rosabel  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Gore. 

Arm.^ — OS.  four  fleurs-de-lis  in  cross,  the  top  to  the  exterior  of 
the  shield,  Ot\ 

Crest — 'A  de  mi -savage  bearing  in  his  dexter  hand  an  arrow,  at 
his  back  a  quiver,  full,  ppr^ 

Mottoes—**  Res  non  verba,"  and  "  We  liae  «lune.^ 
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GASS. 

This  farm  formed  part  of  the  Miltonise  property,  and  was  sold 
to  David  Frederick.     He  died  in  1899. 

The  name  is  from  the  Gaelic  gas  or  gaise,  a  copse  (young  wood). 


DALKAGAP. 


The  first  found  in  regard  to  this,  and  other  farms,  is  dated 
8th  November,  1638,  when  Elizabeth  Adair  had  sasine  in  life- 
rent. Following  this,  on  the  S2nd  September,  1668,  John,  Lord 
Cassillis,  had  service  of  Dalnagap,  etc.  Next,  on  the  22nd  August, 
1723,  Robert  Lin  had  sasine  of  Dalnagap.  On  the  2nd  January, 
1736,  there  was  a  reversion  when  Robert  Lin  was  owner.  On  the 
12th  August,  1768,  Sir  Thomas  Hay  of  Park  had  sasine  of  Dalin- 
gepp,  and  again  on  12th  November,  1781.  We  next  find,  on  the 
19th  November,  1794,  Mrs.  Susan  Hay,  or  Dalrymple,  of  Park, 
only  daughter  of  the  deceased  Sir  Thomas  Hay  of  Park,  Baronet, 
and  wife  of  John  Dalrymple  of  Park  and  Dunragget,  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Dalnagape.  In  succession  were  Sir  James 
Dalrymple-Hay  of  Dunragit  and  ^Park,  and  his  son  Admiral 
Sir  John  Dalrymple-Hay,  who  gave  it  to  his  eldest  son  James. 

The  farm  was  sold  some  time  ago  to  William  White  Millar, 
S.S.C.,  Edinburgh. 

Pont  spells  the  name  as  Dalnagaip.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
Norse,  and  in  that  language  dalr-na-gap,  meaning  a  gap  or  empty 
space  in  the  glen. 


KILMADZEAX. 

We  have  found  nothing  prior  to  the  8th  November,  1638, 
when  Elizabeth  Adair  had  sasine  of  Kilmafaddon,  Knock,  and 
others,  in  life-rent.  Following  tliis,  on  the  22nd  Septeml)er, 
1668,  John,  Lord  Cassillis,  had  service  of  the  lands  of  Kilkmak- 
fadzean.  Next  came  a  transfer,  on  the  10th  Septeml)er,  1640, 
when  Hugh,  son  of  Thomas  Kennetly  of  Ardmillun,  was  served 
heir  to  the  same  lands.  After  this,  in  May,  1675,  Sir  James 
Dalrymple  had  sasine  of  Kilmackfadzean.  In  succession  were  Sir 
James  Dalrymple-Hay  of  Dunragit  and  Park,  and  his  son 
Admiral  Sir  John  Dalrymple-Hay,  who  sold  the  same. 
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The  present  owner  is  Sir  Mark  John  Hathom-M*Taggart- 
Stewart,  Bart.,  M.P.,  an  account  of  whose  family  will  be  found 
under  Southwick,  parish  of  Colvend. 

The  name  has  been  found  spelled  in  different  forms,  as  we  have 
shown,  and  we  may  add  Balmakfadzeane  and  Kilmakphadzean,  as 
given  by  Pont.  The  first  seems  to  us  the  more  correct,  as  no 
remains  or  site  of  kny  religious  building  has  at  any  time  been 
found  on  the  farm.  If  Kil  were  correct,  it  might  be  a  corruption 
of  coille,  the  Gaelic  for  a  wood.  If  bal,  we  have  either  of  baile, 
the  Gaelic,  or  bali  or  bol,  the  Norse,  for  a  farm  or  dwelling ;  and 
this  seems  more  to  the  point,  as  Makphadzean  is  a  surname  known 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  when  one  so  called  was  a  follower  of 
the  patriot.  Sir  William  Wallace,  until  he  turned  traitor,  and  was 
slain  by  the  patriot.  The  name  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland  to  the 
present  day,  and  in  this  district. 


AIRTFIELD   OIH  ARTFIELD. 

The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  this  small  property  occurs  in 
a  contract  between  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  and  Patrick  Vans  of 
Carscreuch,  who,  for  five  hundred  merks,  obliges  himself  to  infeft 
the  said  Patrick  Vaus  in  the  eight  merkland  of  Artfield  of  auld 
extent,  in  the  barony  of  Glenluce,  dated  2nd  March,  1562-3,  to 
be  redeemable  on  the  payment  of  four  hundred  merks.  We  next 
find  that  in  July,  1638,  Thomas  Boyd  had  sasine ;  and  following 
this,  on  the  22nd  September,  1668,  John,  Lord  Cassillis,  was 
served  heir.  Our  next  information  is  that  on  the  14th  May, 
1792,  David  Sproat  of  Portmary  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Airt- 
field,  on  a  Crown  Charter,  dated  19th  April,  1792.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Kenneth  M'Douall  of  Logan,  Kirkmaiden  Parish. 

Airt  or  Artfield  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  ard  or 
aird,  upland,  etc. 
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Galloway,  We  think  the  subject  is  exhausted,  and  Saint  Couaa 
proved  to  be  a  myth.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  of 
the  parish  h  a  corruption  of  Saint  ConanH^  bishop  of  the  Isle  of 
Man»  etc.,  who  died  in  61^, 

When  Janie;  IV,  enlarged  and  re- founded  the  chapebroyai  of 
Stirhng,  the  church  of  Kirk  cowan  was  gi-anted  to  it.  It  and 
Kirk  inner  belonged  to  Sir  George  Clrippertun,  the  sub-dean,  and 
Sir  James  I*atei'son^  the  sacristan  of  the  chapeb royal.  These  two 
churches^  were  lea,se<l  for  tlie  yearly  payment  of  680  merks,  out  of 
which  the  dean  and  sacristan  paid  100  nierks  annually  to  preachei*, 
who  officiated  in  both. 

Among  the  papers  brought  to  light  by  the  Historical  MS. 
Commission,  we  find  the  folio  wing  at  St  Mary's  Isle  : — **  Charter 
by  James,  Sacristan  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling,  and  i^ector 
of  the  whole  half  of  the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  the  pariah 
churches  of  Kirkinner  and  Kirkcowan,  in  the  diocese  of  Galloway^ 
to  Roger  Gordon,  son  of  W'illianj  Gordon  of  Craichlaw^  on  the 
narrative  of  an  augmentation  of  his  rental  by  the  better  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  with  the  view  of  inducing  farmers 
plant  trees,  and  ei^ect  buildings  for  the  policy  of  the  country,  and* 
grants  to  the  said  Roger  the  half  of  the  two  nierk lands  of  the 
kiik lands  of  Kirkcowan  and  Kirkinner  of  old  extent,  with 
the  manse  buildings,  and  garden,  to  wit,  my  half  situated 
near  the  said  parish  church  of  Kirkinner  upon  the  glebe  thereof, 
it  being  provided  that  the  same  shall  be  *  prompta  et  perata  ad 
recipiendiun  me  ct  mcos  servi tores  t|Uotics  et  quando  mihi  visum 
fuerit  ibidem,  vel  in  lye  clachane,  suniptibus  et  cxj^ensis  meis  f»er- 
manere,  ac  etiam  cum  officio  tmUivatus  predictarum  terrarum  cun 
curiis  exitibus,"  etc.  Signed  at  Kirkynnerj  Ord  Novenil>er,  15-lf7t 
by  James  Patei^sonj  SacristaTi,  and  Alexander^  Oisliop  of  Whit- 
horn.'' 

In  1591,  the  king  granted  the  patronage  of  the  two  churches, 
with  others^  to  Patrick  \  aus  of  Barubarroch. 

There  is  the  site  of  a  chapel  at  a  bend  of  the  Tarf  on  the  east 
side,  opposite  to  Kenmore,  There  is  also  an  cjM  burial  ground 
at  Killgidlioch  farm-house,  where  a  chapel  must  have  stootb 

in  this  jmrish  the  cairns  are  aUo  numemus.  At  Kitlgallioch 
there  ai'e  the  lloodie^'s  and  Jean^'s  cainm.  North-east  of  the  old 
kirkyarfl  then?    is  Craig-dhu  Caini.       At   High  Airie?^,  White 
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Cairn.  East  of  Culvennan  farm-house  there  are  two  cairns. 
South-west  of  Shenanton,  and  near  to  Bladenoch  Bridge,  there 
are  seveml,  and  some  between  the  Boreland  farm-house  and 
Spittel  of  Bladenoch. 

In  regard  to  the  cairns  mentioned,  we  must  make  the  same 
statement  as  under  New  Luce,  that  they  were  there,  but  some  may 
have  since  disappeared. 

There  is  a  standing-stone  between  the  loch  and  the  farm-house 
at  Laigh  Clugston.  The  moat  at  the  Boreland  is  covered  with 
stunted  hawthorn  trees;  the  weight,  with  the  spreading  of  the 
roots,  will  injure,  and  probably  in  the  end  cause  its  disappear- 
ance. None  used  to  be  on  it.  There  is  another  moat  at  Ballo- 
chadee. 

West  of  Boreland  farm-house  there  is  a  fort. 

ITiis  is  rather  a  hilly  parish  to  the  north  of  the  Portpatrick 
road.  Not  far  from  the  boundary  line  with  Ayrshire,  Craiglarie 
rises  to  1050  feet ;  and  near  to  it,  Benbeake  Hill,  1000  feet ; 
Eldrig  Fell,  742  feet,  on  the  top  of  which,  we  believe,  there  is  a 
cairn  ;  Airrieglassen  Fell  is  708  feet;  Culvennan  Fell,  702  feet ; 
Dirvananie  Fell,  639  feet ;  Barskeoch  Fell,  579  feet;  Urrall  Fell, 
604  feet ;  Mindork  Fell,  306  feet ;  and  Boreland  Fell,  295  feet. 

The  lochs  are  Heron  and  Ronald.  The  first  named,  of  good 
size,  is  south  of  Balminnoch  farm-house,  and  has  two  islets.  The 
other,  which  is  about  three  times  larger  in  size,  has  one  isle. 
They  are  close  together.  The  isles  in  Loch  Heron  were  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  to  be  artificial,  that  is,  crannogs,  built  on 
piles.  The  usual  remains,  ashes,  fragments  of  bones,  etc.,  were 
found.  The  transverse  beams  of  oak  were  traced,  with  piles  of 
hazel  and  silver  birch.  The  district  is  wild  and  unfrequented. 
Pont,  on  his  map,  shows  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ronald,  a 
castle  with  trees,  in  regard  to  which  we  have  not  found  any 
history.  There  is  a  small  loch  north-east  of  Loch  Heron, 
called  Black  Loch.  Lochs  Heron,  Ronald,  and  the  last  named 
are  connected  by  small  burns.  There  are  other  two  called 
the  black  lochs  of  Kilquhochadale,  and  two  small  ones  at  High 
Derry.  Lochs  Derry  and  Eldrig,  with  a  small  islet;  another 
north-west  of  Dimow  farm-house  ;  one  north-west  of  Urral  farm- 
house ;  Clagston  Loch,  and  a  small  one  at  Craichlaw,  with  isle. 
Half  of  Loch  Maberry,  given  by  Pont  as  Mackbary,  is  also  in 
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this  parish,  with  an  island,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
that  name. 

The  river  Bladnoch  rises  in  the  north  part  of  the  parish,  and» 
after  a  course  of  about  three  or  four  miles,  falls  into  Loch 
Maberry  (or,  as  also  found,  Macbeary),  re-issuing  from  it.  This 
loch  is  over  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  half  a  mile.  The 
derivation  of  Bladnoch  is  not  easily  solved.  We  ai-e  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  a  compound  of  Cymric  and  Gaelic.  In  the  first 
there  is  blawdd,  swift,  etc.,  and  bleidde,  a  quick  irruption;  while, 
with  the  Gaelic  cnoc,  a  hill  gives  some  sense,  as  it  has  its  source 
in  a  wild  hilly  country. 

The  river  Tarf  also  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  sixteen  miles  before  its  junction  with 
the  Bladnoch. 

Near  Craigmoddie  Fell  (spelled  Kraigmaddy  by  Pont),  is  the 
grave  of  Alexander  Lin,  a  Covenanter,  who  was  shot  in  1685,  by 
order  of  Lieutenant-General  Drummond.  A  stone  over  his 
remains  was  renewed  in  1827.  An  account  of  the  Linns  or 
Lynns  of  Larg,  parish  of  Inch,  will  be  found  there. 

As  the  name  of  Killgallioch  as  a  farm  seems  to  have  been 
absorbed,  and  on  the  farm  an  old  kirkyard  or  burial-ground 
marks  it  with  the  ecclesiastical,  we  may  state  that  as  an  example 
of  the  difficulty  which  attends  etymology,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
first  gave  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  "  Cille-na-Cailleach,"*'  the 
Holy  Virgin,  or  the  nun'^s  chapel.  This  was  followed  by  a  fresh 
attempt  in  Cill-gallach,  the  church  at  the  standing-stones,  and  as 
the  remarkable  stones  at  Laggangarn,  of  which  we  have  made  men- 
tion (see  New  Luce),  are  in  close  proximity,  we  agree  with  him. 

The  old  parish  church  is  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  village, 
and  a  ruin.  The  manse,  which  is  a  good-sized  residence,  is  near 
to  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the  village  stands  the  new  church. 
From  north  to  south  the  parish  is  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  is  over  six  miles. 

By  the  census  of  1871,  the  population  was  1,352.  In  1881,  it 
was  1,307;  in  1891,  it  was  1,263;  and  in  1901,  1,153.  ITie 
Cymric  word  Dyrys  was  found  in  a  more  or  less  corrupted  form 
in  many  places  in  this  parish.  Several  still  appear,  but  we  do 
not  find  Dyrnarracht  beside  the  source  of  the  Bladnoch,  or  Dyr- 
loisken,  etc.,  as  given  by  Pont. 
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CKAICHLAW. 

\Mio  the  ancient  proprietors  were,  is  not  known.  The  fii'st 
found  are  the  Hamiltons  of  English  origin.  Under  St.  MaryX 
parish  of  Kirkcudbright,  we  give  some  account  of  their  origin. 

Walter,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  obtained  the 
lands.  Sir  Gilbert  is  said  to  have  married  Isalx^lla  Randolph, 
sister  of  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  had  two  sons, 
Walter  and  John.  He  came  to  St*otland  from  England  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  H.  ^fhe  Hamiltons  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
stock  of  the  De  Bellaments,  Earls  of  Ix^icester. 

The  above-mentioned  Walter  Hamilton,  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  in  1296 ;  but  afterwards  attaching  himself  to  Robert 
Bruce,  he  had  extensive  grants  of  land  bestowed  on  him,  of  which 
were  Cadzow  in  Lanarkshire,  Kinneil  in  Linlithgowshire,  etc., 
and,  what  we  have  more  particularly  to  do  with,  the  lands  of 
Kirkander  and  Kirkcowan,  in  the  County  of  Wigton.  He  is 
usually  designated  Walterus  filiiis  Gilberti.  That  the  estate  of 
Craichlaw  then  formed  at  least  the  principal  portion  of  Kirkcowan 
lands,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  When  the  Hamiltons  gave,  or 
had  to  give  up  their  lands  in  Wigtonshire,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained.    They  flourished  elsewhere,  as  the  foreignei-s  then  did. 

The  next  owners  were  the  Mures,  but  very  little  reganling 
them  has  been  handed  down.  About  this  time,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather,  Craichlaw  and  Culvennan  were  united.  We  learn  from 
the  Barnbarroch  Papers  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  John 
Mure  was  in  possession,  and  that  he  married  Margaret  Keith. 
They  had  issue,  Adam,  who  succeeded.  There  was  an  obligation 
upon  Adam  Mure  of  Craichlaw,  narrating  a  sale  of  the  merklund 
of  old  extent  of  the  Park  of  Longcastle,  etc.,  to  Patrick  V'aus  of 
Banibarroch,  dated  at  Peningham,  27th  August,  1497.  With 
Adam  Mure,  the  ownership  appears  to  have  ceasetl.  In  con- 
nection with  his  mother,  Margaret  Keith  or  Mure,  there  was  an 
instrument  of  sasine,  dated  14th  Septemlxjr,  150(3,  Ijearing  that 
an  honourable  woman,  Margaret  Keith,  Ltuly  of  Craichlaw  and 
Borland,  in  her  widowhood,  declared  in  the  church  of  Kirkinner, 
sitting  on  her  knees  before  the  pulpit,  that  she  had  disposed,  in 
favour  of  John  Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  the  five  merkland  of 
Borland,  parish  of  Longcastle,  Kirkinner ;    notwithstanding  of 
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which f  the  said  Margaret » induced  by  certain  persons  canleii  of 
her  good  character,  had  alleged,  before  the  Lord  Justice  and 
the  Lords  of  Council,  that  i^he  had  never  alienated  the  said  lands 
to  the  said  John  Dunbar,  nor  knew  anything  about  the  sealing 
of  the  writs  tliereof ;  but  swoi'e  that  she  was  al  together  seduced 
in  this  re&pecrt,  which  assertion  she  simply  revoked  and  annulled, 
etc.,  and  acknowledged  the  alienation  made  by  her  long  ago,  etc. 
{ Bar  nbar  r  och  Pa  pel's  }. 

Duncan  M'^Kie  succeeded  the  Mures^  as  appears  by  a  charter 
giuiited  by  him  to  Patrick  V^aus  of  Barnbarroch,  of  tlie  three 
nierkland  of  Auchingiloch,  paritih  of  Longcastle,  dated  at  Kirk- 
inner,  10th  JunCj  1500,  In  this  charter  he  is  styled  of  Craich- 
law.  He  was  succeeded  by  Malcolm  M'Kie,  who,  together  with 
his  wife,  Christian  (Maigaret  f)  Dunbar,  his  spouse,  was  in  posses- 
sion on  the  13th  August,  1552.  We  suppose  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Duncan  M'Kie.  Again,  bv  precept  of  sasine*  dated  7th 
December,  1554,  from  Malcolm  M'Kie  of  Cmichlaw,  and  Mar- 
garet Dunbar,  his  spouse,  disponed  in  favour  of  John  Dunbar  of 
Mochrum,  of  the  one  merk  and  40s,  laud  of  Merkbane,  parish  of 
Kirk  CO  wan. 

Craichlaw  again  changed  ownei^hip.  We  find  that  William, 
feet'oncl  son  of  John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  by  his  second  marriage, 
had  a  charter  dated  17th  September*  1500,  of  jmrt  of  Craichlaw. 
As  we  have  shown,  Malcolm  M*Kie  was  styled  of  Craichlaw  in 
December,  1554,  and  therefore  owned,  to  that  date  at  least, 
Craichlaw  proper,  Yet»  on  the  12th  November,  1516,  the  fore- 
mentioned  William  GoiTlon  had  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Cratch* 
law.  We  can  do  nothing  more  than  i-elate  the  foregoing,  which 
is  \cry  contradictory.  The  said  William  Goi^lon  married  Janet 
Baillie,  believed  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Baillie  of 
Dunragit,  Old  Glenluce  Palish.  He  had  also  part  of  Auchin- 
gillicrt  (Auchintibbert). 

Bv  the  family  account,  it  is  stated  that  Sir  John  Gordon  of 
l^R-hinvarj  who  died  in  1517,  left  Craichlaw  to  his  second  son» 
W^illiam,  who  died  in  1545,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William,  who  died  in  1570,     He  left  a  son, 

John,  who  had  sasine  on  the  IBth  May,  1580, 

John  succeeded^  and  married  Jean»  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Vaua 
of  Bambarroch,  and  had  issue — 
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William. 

Alexander,  styled,  in  1591,  of  Barskeoch. 

Janet.      By  contract  of  marriage,  26th  March,  1591,  she 

married  John,  son  and  heir  of  John  Brown  of  Carsluith, 

parish  of  Anwoth. 

By  an  entry,  dated  1609,  Alexander  is  called  brother  of  William 
Gordon  of  Craichlaw.  On  the  18th  July,  1615,  and  26th  June, 
1624,  William  Gordon  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Craichlaw. 

In  June,  1622,  William,  son  of  John  Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Carfad.  Then  there  was  a  reversion  dated 
1st  March,  1624,  by  William  Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  of  the  lands 
of  Lybrock,  in  favour  of  Patrick  Vance  thereof.  We  think  it 
must  have  been  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to 
Patrick  Agnew  of  Sheuchan. 

In  January,  1628,  Gilbert  Gordon  had  sasine  of  the  two  merk- 
land  of  Kirkcowan.     Who  he  was  does  not  appear. 

On  the  25th  August,  1631,  we  find  John  Gordon  of  Craichlaw. 
We  may  state  that  there  was  a  renunciation  of  the  lands  of 
Corrachtie  (Kirkmaiden)  in  favour  of  .John  Gordon  by  William 
Goitlon  of  Craichlaw,  on  the  11th  November,  1634,  although  it 
was  only  in  Septemljer,  1638,  that  the  latter  bad  sasine  of 
Craichlaw.  On  the  25th  December,  1642,  William  Gordon  of 
(^'raichlaw  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Culgarie,  Culmalie,  and 
Keribrouiie,*  parish  of  Kirkinner,  and  next  day  he  had  sasine  of 
the  barony  of  Craichlaw.  On  the  18th  April,  1650,  he  had 
sjisine  of  the  lands  of  Kirk  land,  etc.  Then  there  was  a  renuncia- 
tion, dated  7th  June,  1650,  by  Goldune  of  Balmeg,  of  the  lands 
of  Kirkland,  etc.,  to  Craichlaw,  and  John  M'Kie.  The  next  is 
the  18th  March,  1653,  when  William  Gordon  of  Craichlaw  had 
siisine  of  the  lands  of  Sheumanton.  He  married  Jean,  second 
daughter  of  James  Chalmers  of  Gadgirth,  Ayrshire. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  nearly  «juite  in  the  dark  in  regard  to 
marriages  and  issue ;  but  by  service  25th  July,  1654,  we  find 
.Jean  and  Janet,  daughter  of  William  Gordon  of  Barndrine,  infeft 
in  the  merkland,  and  the  land  of  Culskoy,  *'of  auld  extent.*"  These 
lands  pertained  to  the  contiguous  estate  of  Culvennan,  which  is 


*  We  may  statu  that  we  gathered  the  foregoing  about  the  Mures,  M'Kies, 
and  Gordons  from  the  Bambarroch  Papers. 
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stated  to  liave  l}een  purchased,  in  1636,  bv  Williain  Goition  of 
Craichlaw,  who  died  the  same  year.  We  suppose  WilUamt  son 
of  John  Gordon,  died  in  or  about  the  year  1654,  and  that 
William  Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  mentioned  an  the  S4th  ()ctol>cT, 
16T0»  as  having  sasine  of  the  kirkland  of  Kirkcowan*  was  his*  son. 
According  ta  Sytnson,  in  1684*  lie  was  residinj^  at  traichlHW, 
The  next  we  find  is  Jatne.s  Goi'don,  younger,  of  traichlaw^  w  ho, 
being  a  Freshyterian*  was  outlawed  on  the  Sod  April,  1679  ;  and 
on  the  18th  Febrnarv,  1680,  he  wa*^  suninroned  to  appear  before 
the  Justiciary  Court,  ordered  to  be  exet*uted  when  taken,  and  his 
property  confiscated.  However,  David  Gordon*  who  must  have 
been  his  brother,  had  sasine  of  the  barony  of  Craichlaw  on  tlie 
8th  March,  1687,  and,  on  the  same  date^  the  Lady  Craichhiw  Itad 
fiasine,  in  life- rent,  and  David,  her  son,  in  fee^  of  the  lands  of 
Kirkchrist  and  Kihnoi^,  parii^h  of  Peninghame.  David,  how- 
ever, disappears  for  a  short  time  ;  for,  on  the  5>8tli  Ajiril  of  the 
same  year,  ue  iind  that  Willijim  Gordon,  sty h^d  of  Cmichlaw,  had 
iasine  of  the  hinds  of  Glesniek  and  oUieri?,  in  the  parish  of 
Peninghame,  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  wu%  tlieir  father. 
The  family  was  now  in  trouble,  (hi  the  loth  September,  1691, 
William  Smithy  Alderman  of  Londonderry,  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Craichlaw. 

After  the  aecession  of  King  William,  it  would  appear  that 
James  Gordon  had  i-eturned  to  the  t*ountry  (at  least  we  presume 
he  wius  the  siune)»afi  one  bearing  his  name  had  «asine  of  the  lands 
and  barony  of  Craichlaw,  etc.,  on  the  8th  Octot^et,  1095. 
Following  him,  David  Gordon  of  Barvannv,  and  his  spouse,  had 
sasine  of  the  barony  of  Craictdaw  on  the  19th  March,  170L  Iji 
1711,  th<.Te  appeal's  to  have  lieen  a  wadset,  as  John  Cruickshanks 
is  styled  proprietor.  The  last  of  the  Gordons  we  find  in  connec* 
tion  with  Craichlaw  was  Jam€^  Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  who  hiul 
saline  of  the  barony  and  other  lands,  on  the  19th  January,  17*13. 

William  ^Vallace  followed  the  Gordons.  Who  he  was  we 
have  not  yet  learned,  but  on  the  loth  January,  1739,  he  is  styled 
of  Craichlaw  J  and  had  sasine  of  the  barony*  He  must  have  sold 
part,  or  given  the  lands  in  wattsct,  as,  on  the  17th  March,  1740, 
RolK^rt  Paterson,  W.S.^  had  sasine  of  Fell,  Gargary,  and  Bar- 
gkeoi^h. 

We  now  come  to  the  present  proprietors.     We  have  already 
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mentioned  that  Walter  de  Hamilton,  eldest  s<m  of  Gilbert,  the 
first  of  the  Hamiltons  in  Scotland,  was  owner  for  a  time.  Their 
early  history  in  England  is  obscure,  and  the  surname  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  from  one  of  several  places  in  that  countr}', 
found  spelled  as  Hameldun,  etc.  The  first  of  note  was  in  the 
Church,  and  of  use  to  King  Edward  I.  He  afterwards  attached 
himself  to  Ro!)ert  Bruce,  and  obtained  Cadzow  in  Lanarkshire, 
etc.  They  flourished  and  spread.  One  of  the  branches  was  of 
Torrance.  In  one  account  Andro,  third  son  of  Robert  Hamilton, 
fourth  laird,  who  lived  about  1420,  is  mentioned  as  having  had  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Ardoch  from  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning. 
Another  statement  is  that  the  said  Andro  was  the  second  son  of 
James,  fourth  laird;  also,  that  his  great-grandson,  Gavin,  suc- 
ceeded in  1637,  and  married  Janet  Hamilton  of  Dalserf,  and  had 
two  sons,  John,  d.s.p.,  and  William,  styled  of  Ladyland,  who 
died  in  1690.  In  another  form  it  is  given  that  William  Hamilton 
of  Ardoch  (fifth  in  descent  from  Andro  Hamilton)  obtained 
Ladyland,  parish  of  Kilbimie,  Ayrshire,  and  was  the  first  so 
styled.  Also,  that  he  left  by  his  wife,  Janet  Brisbane,  two  sons : 
John,  who  succeeded,  and  William,  styled  of  Gilbertfield. 

Anyhow,  John  Hamilton  sold  Ladyland  about  1710.  He 
went  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  purchased  lands  which  he 
named  Ladyland,  and  still  so  called.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  Bart.,  of  Greenock,  and  had  a  large 
family.  The  eldest  son,  William,  of  ladyland,  in  Ireland,  sold 
the  property  and  purchased  Craichlaw,  of  which  he  had  a  charter, 
26th  July,  1744.  In  that  year  William  Hamilton  of  Ladyland 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Craichlaw  and  others.  He  married,  in 
1739,  Isabell,  stated  to  l)e  the  daughter  of  M'Dowall  of  Ixigan, 
but  he  had  no  issue,  and  died  prior  to  1747.  On  the  20th 
September,  1747,  Mrs.  Isabella  HanTilton,  alius  M'Dowall,  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  and  Ixirony  of  Craichlaw.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Charles,  who  was  Collector  of  Customs  at  Irvine, 
and  was  also  provost  of  that  burgh  for  twelve  years.  He  was 
l)orn  at  Ladyland,  in  Scotland,  in  1704.  On  the  17th  June, 
1765,  Alexander  M'Kie,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  had  sa.sine  of  the 
lands  of  Barmore  and  others.     ITiis  would  be  a  wadset. 

Charles  Hamilton  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert 
M'Dowall  of  Culgroats,  and  had  issue — 
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John,  who  died  tin  married,  after  1760. 
William,  who  succeeded, 
Ann,   married   Major  John   Peebles^  Irvine,  and  liad  issue^l 
Sarah, 

Charles  Hamilton  of  Craichlaw  also  owned  Garvoch,  in  Lanark - 
dhire.  He  died  at  Irvine  in  178S,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William,  who  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  Kilmarnock,  and  one 
erf  the  early  patrons  of  the  poet  Burns.  He  resided  in  Kilmar- 
nock. On  the  Tth  October,  1784,  Dr.  William  Hamilton  of 
Craichlaw,  physician  at  Kilmarnock,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and 
estate  of  Craichlaw.  On  the  Blst  March,  17H5,  Mr*i.  Helen  M'Kre 
of  Bjirmore,  wife  of  Alexander  Houston,  late  of  the  island  of 
Grenada  (West  Indies)^  merchant,  was  infeft  in  the  lands  of  Bar- 
more  and  others.  Next,  on  tlie  18th  August,  1788,  Dr.  William 
Hamilton  of  Craichlaw  had  sasine  of  B^irmore,  etc.  He  marrieiJ 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Ed  w  art!  Cairns  of  Girs  ton  wood,  parish  (»f 
Ren  wick*  He  dit*tl  in  1798,  and  his  spouse  in  1844.  'l^icy  had 
issue,  two  sons  and  ten  daughters,  all  of  whom  died  unmarrieiU 
except — 

William  Charles,  who  succeeded;  born  in  1794, 

Catherine,   married,  in   1815,  Major  William   Cochrane  of 

L^dyland. 
Harnet,  married  the  Rev.  Thomas  Johnstone,  minister  of 

Dairy. 
Isabella,  a  posthumous  child. 

William  Charles,  who  sncreecled,  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and 
when  at  the  High  Srliool  the  master,  who  had  roused  his  ire,  hud 
a  pistol  discharged  at  him,  but  William  fortunately  niisM?d  his 
aim.  The  master  was  Pi  Hans,  afterwai*ds  Professor  of  Ijitin  (t>r 
Humanity,  so  tailed)  in  I'Min burgh  Univei^ity,  and  whose  name 
has  been  inimoitalised  by  Byron  in  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Re\  iewers  "  as  **  paltry  Pillans,"" 

Voung  Hamilton  obtained  a  commission  in  tlie  10th  Hussars, 
subsequently  served  at  Waterloo,  and  retired  as  captain*  He 
married,  in  18^5,  *Vnnc,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Stewart, 
minister  of  Kirkcowan.     Tljey  had  issue — 

William  Charles  Stewart^  who  succeeded. 
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Christian  G.   A.,  married  Colonel  Leith  Hay,  C.B.,  93rd 

Sutherland  Highlanders,  of  Leith  Hall  and  Kannes. 
Anne  Lilias* 

William  Charles  Stewart  succeeded  his  father.  He  married,  in 
1863,  Margaret  Anne  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Jones  of  Hinton  Charter  House,  Somerset.  He  was  at  the 
University^  Edinburgh,  and  passed  as  Advocate  in  1852.  He 
died,  6th  June,  1876,  and  left  issue — 

William  Malcolm  Fleming,  who  succeeded. 

Maude  Fleming. 

Blanche  Margaret  Fleming. 

William  Malcolm  Fleming- Hamilton  is  the  present  ownjer. 
He  is  a  captain  in  the  Highland  Light  Infantry. 

The  additional  surname  of  Fleming  was  assumed  as  heirs  of 
William  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Barochan,  parish  of  Houston, 
Renfrewshire,  who  died  in  or  about  1850.  His  father  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Ferguson  of  Doonholm,  and  she 
inherited  it.  Afterwards  sold  to  John  Hunter,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  last  owner  of  Abbothill,  parish  of  Ayr,  who  again  sold 
Abbothill,  and  purchased  Barjarg.  The  said  John  Hunter 
married  the  second  daughter  of  William  Ferguson  of  Doonholm. 
Their  issue  were  thus  cousins — 

William  Malcolm  Fleming,  succeeded  his  father. 
Also  three  daughters,  who  died  unmarried. 

When  his  father  died  we  do  not  know,  but  William  went  to 
India,  and  bei*ame  a  judge.  On  retirement,  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Barochan,  with  his  sisters.     He  was  unmarried. 

The  Flemings  are  of  Flemish  origin,  and  became  prosperous  in 
Scotland,  as  all  the  foreigners  did.  One  was  created  Earl  of 
Wigton,  but  was  driven  out  of  the  district  by  the  natives,  and  he 
sold  the  earkhmi  to  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  who  also  was  of 
Flemish  origin.  In  Reformation  times,  one  was  a  conspicuous 
Churchman  at  Whithorn  priory,  and  came  to  grief.  In  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.,  "  Willielmo  Flandreuse  de  Barochan*"  was  a 
witness  to  a  charter.  Peter  Fleming  of  Barochan,  and  six  of  his 
sons,  fell  at  Flodden.  He  left  a  seventh  son,  who  succeeded  him. 
The  estate  was  not  entailed,  and  continued  to  be  possessed  by 
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them  until  the  death  of  the  last  male,  William  MalcQliii  Fleming. 
He  by  will  bequeathed  the  estate  to  the  Hamilton^  of  Craichlaw, 
who,  JLS  sjtated,  were  iti  no  way  connected.  The  Haniiltons  sold  the 
propeiiy  to  J.  C,  Cunninghame  of  Craigend^,  who  again  Mjld  it 
to  Sir  Charles  Bine  Renshaw^  Bart,  The  house,  we  believe,  was 
very  old,  and  called  a  castle,  Mr,  Cunninghame  also  purohfliied 
Dunrftgit,  parish  of  Old  Luce,  where  some  particulars  are  given. 

The  Hamilton  arms  are — Gvle^^^  a  mullet  l>etween  three  cinque 
foib,  all  within  a  bordure  wiivey^  arg-ent. 

Crest— On  waves  of  the  sea,  a  dolphin  in  chase  of  a  flying  fish, 
aU  profkr. 

Motto — Honesium  pro  Fair  hi, 

(Vaichlaw  house  is  a  good  mansion.  The  old  portion  is 
square  tower,  which  has  been  rejyaired,  with  coiTsidcrable  additions^ 
It  is  surrounded  with  wood  of  diffei*ent  ages ;  and  within  the 
grounds  there  is  a  small  loch.  It  is  to  the  west  of  Newton- 
Stewart,  off  the  Fortimtrick  road,  and  not  far  from  the  vilhige  of 
Kirkcowan.  Syinson^  in  1684-,  mentions  tliat  the  house  of 
Craichlaw  was  the  only  good  one  in  the  parish.  In  the  j^truetnre 
there  was  a  large  stone  shaped  as  a  shield  containing  live  shields 
with  aiHiis.  The  centit}  one  has  a  lion  rampant,  with  two  uni- 
corns as  aupportei*s.  The  shield  above  it  has  two  boat's'  heads  at 
the  top,  and  another  at  the  Imse,  with  a  fesse,  ehequy,  in  the 
centre  between  them.  The  shield  at  the  base  of  the  stone  id 
rather  worn,  and  only  shows  two  stars  at  the  top,  and  one  to  the 
left  Ixjiow,  the  I'^st  being  obliterated*  It  represents  clearly* 
however,  the  arms  of  the  Baillics,  who  carried  nine  star*  in  their 
shield,  three  in  three  lines.  At  the  top  corners  of  the  stone^ 
there  are  two  other  shields,  dexter  and  sinister,  the  first  Ix-ing  the 
arms  of  the  Gordons,  three  hoars'  heads :  ajid  the  otlier  shield* 
with  the  arms  of  the  Haillies,  with  the  nine  stars  complete. 

Such  is  a  rough  description  of  the  stone.  The  assunjptjon  of 
tlie  lion  rampaiit,  and  unicorns  n&  supporters,  which  latter  pertain 
to  royalty,  we  cannot  unmvel.  The  Gordons  had  no  royal 
blood  to  entitle  thetn  to  the  unicorns.  We  find  the  same  arinsi 
and  support ci"^,  however,  over  the  doorway  at  Rusco  t*astle,  ^ 
parish  of  Anwoth,  which  estate  the  Gordons  obtained  by  mar- 
riage, and  owned  for  a  time,  being  succeeded  by  the  Rlatr- 
M'Guffocks.     The  mother  oi'^  William  Gordon,  who  obtained  a 
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charter  of  part  of  Craichlaw,  was  Elizabeth  Lindsay  (see  Ken- 
mure,  parish  of  Kells),  but  we  do  not  learn  who  she  was.  There 
may  have  been  some  outside  claim  through  her,  for  it  was  her 
eldest  son,  Robert,  who  obtained  Rusco,  and  her  second  son, 
William,  who  got  Craichlaw,  at  both  of  which  places  the  sup- 
porters, etc.,  appear.  The  rest  of  the  shields  with  arms  can  be 
understood.  The  fesse  chei)uy  was  no  doubt  carried  &s  the  arms 
of  his  mother,  Elizal)eth  Lindsay.  We  will  give  more  particulars 
under  Rusco  in  regard  to  the  Lyndsay  family,  and  from  what 
cause  the  royal  supporters  could  have  been  assumed.  The  shield 
for  the  Baillies  was  through  Willifmi  Gordon's  marriage  with 
Janet  Ikiillie,  believed  to  have  l)een  the  daughter  of  Cuthbert 
Baillie  of  Dunragit,  parish  of  Old  Luce. 

The  stone  is  much  obliterated  from  exposure,  but  being  now 
built  into  one  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  house,  further  decay  may 
be  arrested. 

The  estate  comprised  the  farms  of  Bambarrow,  Dirnoo,  Gar- 
garry  and  Kildarroch,  Drumwherrie,  Barmore,  the  Moil,  Bar- 
skeoch,  Kiltersan,  Barhapple,  Barnerine,  Craichlaw  and  Drumon- 
unny,  Old  Land,  Knockravie,  Barleiman,  Barhoish,  the  Kirklands, 
and  the  Rin  of  the  Kirklands.  Also,  Balgreen,  and  Ring  and 
Wallhouse.  As  with  other  properties,  the  changing  and  absorp- 
tion of  names  exist  at  Craichlaw. 

Craichlaw  has  been  corrupted  to  Craighlaw.  We  would  call 
the  first  the  correct  form,  and  the  prefix  from  Cniaich,  the 
Gaelic  for  a  hill.  The  suffix  may  be  from  the  lowland  woni 
law,  for  a  mount  or  mound.  Pont,  in  his  map,  spells  Drumon- 
unny  iis  Dyrryniainiany.  The  first  syllables  in  each  are  opposed 
to  the  same  meaning,  drum,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  l)eing  from 
druiin,  the  Gaelic  for  a  ridge,  etc.,  and  dyrr  from  the  Cymric  for 
intricate,  applied  to  underwood,  brambles,  etc.  The  last  syllable 
may  possibly  l)e  a  corruption  of  monadh,  a  hill.  A  follower 
of  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland^  who,  without  knowing  Galloway, 
ascribed  everything  to  (xaelic,  has  transposwl  dyrr  into  dar,  the 
Gaelic  for  a  wood  or  forest ;  but  as  Galloway  in  early  times  was 
densely  wocnled,  this  would  apply  to  the  whole  district.  Bani- 
harrow  may  l>e  a  corruption  of  the  (iaelic  bar-aros,  the  house  on 
the  hill.  In  Dirnoo,  we  have  the  Cymric  prefix  dir,  implying 
extremelv,  with   the  Gaelic  suffix  n(K*h,  unshelteretl.      In   Gar- 
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garry,  we  may  have  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  ^r-gmrmD, 
tiieaiiing  the  copse  cir  uiideru  ood  close  tiK  Kildan^och  b  frtmi 
coill^daroeh,  the  oak  wood.  liarmore  iti  Gaelic*  is  bartiiort 
the  big  hilL  Moil  is  a  corruption  of  the  Cymric  nioel,  n 
conical  hill ;  the  Gaelic  mual  or  iniiail,  the  top  of  a  hill :  or 
the  Norse  niuli,  a  jutting  crag.  Barskeoch  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Gaelic  barr-sgitheach*  the  point  abounding  with  thonin,  IJar- 
nerine  spelled  Bameimy  by  Pont,  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Gaelic  bar*ruoin,  the  hill  on  the  upland  plain,  or  bar-airneag,  the 
hill  with  sloes.  Knockravie  may  in  tlie  suffix  be  also  a  corruption 
uf  ravine,  with  cnoc,  a  hill,  na  the  prefix.  B»irlennan  may  be 
from  the  Gaelic  bar,  and  the  Norse  word  la'na,  a  hollow  place  or 
vale.  Barhoise  may  be  from  the  Gaelic  bar-oisge,  the  sheep  or 
ewe  hill ;  or,  with  bar  an  Uie  prefix,  from  the  Noi>e  boss,  grey, 
referring  to  the  colour  of  the  rock-  We  have  rej^d  it  as  being 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  b*iiT  os,  hill  of  the  fawn^i,  or  ban*  shuar, 
upper  or  north  hill.  Barhapple  bus  been  ascrilicd  by  a  versatile 
author^  to  be  from  Iwir-chapnill,  hill'top  of  the  lion^es*  In  Gaelic, 
the  uord  capull  for  a  niai^  it^  to  l)e  found  ;  and  in  the  Nor5*e, 
kepall  fur  a  nag,  also  a  niarcj  but  it  seems  a  rather  curious 
derivation*  Howeverj  it  may  liave  been  fret juen ted  by  horses 
when  they  ranged  in  a  wild  state  in  the  district. 


CSJLVEKKAN, 

Our  information  respecting  this  property  Is  rather  linnted. 
The  early  history  may  l>e  the  same  an  Craiclilaw,  wliieb  we  are 
inclined  to  l>elieve.  The  first  notice  that  we  find  is  that  JohUt 
ton  of  Hugh  Kcnncfly  of  Bare]  u  ban  ny,  pari^li  of  Kirk  inn  en  bad 
ji  |)r€cept  of  ^sinc  on  the  lUth  March^  1580,  of  the  merkland  of 
("ulvennan,  merkland  of  Man  ti  but,  and  the  merkland  of  Merkbasiti 
etc.  The  half- merkland  of  IJrumnavenane  is  also  given.  The 
latter  forms  part  of  the  Craichlaw  lands.  We  have  Ijeen  unable 
to  separate  the  lands  as  clearly  as  we  could  have  wislied.  The 
two  properties  seem  to  have  l>een  one  in  early  time«. 

The  Gordons  had  posf^ession  in  the  s^ixteentb  t*ontury.  In 
1595,  we  imd  Robert  Goixlon  served  heir  to  his  father,  Hol^^rt 
Gordon,  in  the  lands  of  Mark  bay  ne  and  i'ulvennane,  Haranreinet 
Barleinane,  Culstray,  Kenmoir,  Barquahaple,  and  Burbundis. 
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Subsequently,  the  larger  portion  passed  to  the  M'Clellans  of 
Borabie.  In  16^4,  Robert  M'Clellan  was  served  heir  to  his 
father,  Thomas  M'Clellan  of  Borabie,  in  the  lands  of  Barnerine, 
Barlennan,  Culskay,  Little  Kenmure,  Barquhaple,  and  Barbundis, 
equal  to  six  mcrcatis  terrarum.  The  Culvennan  land  is  not 
mentioned.  Who  had  it  does  not  appear.  That  it  had  also 
passed  from  the  Gordons  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  William 
Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  who  died  in  1636,  is  specially  mentioned 
as  having  purchased  the  lands  of  Culvennan.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Alexander.  His  name  appears  in  a  contract  dated 
20th  January,  1649,  betwixt  John  Vans  of  Barnbarroch  and 
Alexander  Gordon  of  Culvennon,  the  former  disposing  to  the 
latter  the  lands  of  Dirrie,  Drumnascat,  Clontobyes,  Skeath,  and 
Carsluchan,  parish  of  Mochinim.  This  must  have  been  a  wadset, 
as  the  Dunbars  of  Mochrum  were  the  owners. 

Alexander  Gordon  died  in  1679.  About  1662  he  was  fined 
£GQO  for  being  a  Presbyterian.  His  son  W^illiam  succeeded  him. 
He  was  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  and  suffered  accordingly.  On  the 
2nd  April,  1679,  he  was  outlawed ;  and  on  the  18th  February, 
1680,  was  called  before  the  Justiciary  Court,  w^hen  he  was 
ordered  to  be  executed  on  being  taken,  and  his  property  confis- 
cated for  his  Majesty's  use.  However,  we  still  find  him  of 
Culvennan  in  1684,  on  the  16th  January  of  which  year  he  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Croosherrie-Stewart.  He  died  in  1703, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William.  On  15th  January,  1705, 
William  Gordon  of  Culvennan  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and  barony 
of  Culvennan,  etc.  He  died  in  1718,  when  his  sister,  Jean 
Gordon,  spouse  to  John  M*CulIoch  of  Barholm,  parish  of  Kirk- 
niabreck,  became  the  heir.  She  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Culvennan  on  the  24th  l)eceml)er  of  that  year. 
Craichlaw,  it  is  understood,  was  then  sold. 

On  the  2nd  October,  1749,  Jean  Gordon,  relict  of  John 
M'CuUoch  of  Barholm,  and  Isabella,  their  child,  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  and  barony  of  Culvennan.  In  1740  Isabella 
M*Culloch  was  married  to  her  relative,  W^illiam  Gordon  of 
Greenlaw,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  Earlston,  by 
his  second  marriage  with  Marion  Gordon,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, fifth  Viscount  Kenmure.  On  the  17th  April,  1767, 
William  Gordon  of  Greenlaw  had  sasine  in  life-rent,  and  Alex- 
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ander,   their  eldest  son,  in   fie,   of  the   lands  and   barony   o 
Culvennan.      Alexander,  their  eldest  son,  succeeded.     He  wa 
j  knighted  in  1800.     He  married,  in  1769,  Grace,  only  daughte 

^  of  Doctor  John  Dalrymple   of  Dunragit,  physician,   and   ha< 

issue — 

James,  who  succeeded. 

David,  married*  Agne?,  daughter  of  William  Hyslop  o 
Lochend,  and  had  issue,  William,  Alexander,  James 
and  three  daughters. 

On  the  22nd  December,  1792,  James  Gordon  had  sasine  of  an 
merkland  of  Culvennan,  Muntibut,  Markbane.  Sir  Alexande 
died  in  1830,  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  who  married  Janet 
eldest  daughter  of  Johnstone  Hannay  of  Baleary,  parish  o 
Rerwick.     He  had  no  issue. 

He,  again,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  William  Gordon 
already  mentioned,  who  married  his  cousin,  Agnes  Marion 
daughter  of  James  Hyslop  of  Lochend,  parish  of  Kirkgunzeor 
and  had  issue — 

David  Alexander,  who  succeeded. 

John  Hyslop,  married  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Williar 

Napier. 
James. 

Margaret,  deceased. 
Agnes  Marion,  married  Iknjamin  Hard  wick. 

David  Alexander  succeeded  in  1858. 

Anns — Azure^  a  bezant  between  three  boars'*  heads,  erased,  o 
langued,  guks. 

Crest — A  dexter  naked  arm,  issuing  out  of  a  cloud,  an 
grasping  a  flaming  sword,  proper. 

Motto—"  Dread  God." 

The  lands  were  sold  to  David  Stroyan,  Bank  Agent,  Newtor 
Stewart ;  and  again  in  1873  to  W.  C\  S.  Hamilton,  of  Craichlav 
for  i^8,800. 

Culvennan  mav  be  derived  from  Cul-uanch,  the  backlvin 
lanih-producing  land,  referring  to  the  pasture.  Pont  in  his  ma 
spells  Druninavenane  as  Dyrrymdunany,  Baranreine  as  Bai 
neirny,  and  Keninoir  as  Keandnioir.  These  spellings  are  s 
contradictory  in  meaning  that  we  have  not  space  to  enter  o 
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each  rendering,  and  more  particularly  as  much  may  be  learned 
by  readers  from  the  names  of  other  lands  given,  similar  in  some 
degree.  The  only  one  we  will  deal  with  is  Kenmoir,  in  Gaelic 
Ceann-  or  Cin-Mor,  but  the  suffix  gives  no  sense  here — probably 
it  should  be  miir  or  miiir,  a  hill,  etc. ;  or  just  as  possible,  if  not 
more  so,  it  shouTd  be  Keand-moir,  as  rendei'ed  by  Pont,  in  the 
prefix  having  the  ancient  Galloway  surname  Keand  (generally 
known  as  MacKeand),  which,  with  moir,  a  corruption  of  mur  or 
miiir,  gives  us  Keand's  residence  on  the  hill. 


CLUGSTON. 

The  first  proprietor  to  be  traced  was  John  Clugston  of  that 
ilk,  under  date  22nd  January,  1484,  but  nothing  about  his 
family,  can  be  gathered.  We,  however,  find  the  name  else- 
where at  a  later  period.  In  1606  there  was  Alexander  Clugston 
in  Dirvirds.  On  the  3rd  April,  1656,  William  Clugston  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Locheriiigock,  and  Janet  M^Quhae  half  of 
the  lands.  On  the  6th  July,  1658,  there  was  a  Bailie  Clugston 
of  Wigton,  and  on  date  10th  August,  1679,  when  William 
Clugstoune  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Lochcraigdock.  ITie  last 
is  William  Clougston,  provost  of  Wigton,  who  died  2nd  January, 
1734,  and  his  son  William,  surgeon  in  Stranraer,  who  died  25th 
August,  1757.  That  the  foregoing  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Clugstons  of  that  ilk,  or  from  branches  of  the  family,  there  ciui 
be  no  doubt. 

The  next  found  by  us  in  possession  was  Patrick,  third  son  of 
Sir  John  Dunbar  of  Westfield,  and  Margaret  Dunbar,  heiress  of 
Mochruni,  who  ac(|uired  the  Irnrony  of  Clugston  by  charter  dated 
1508.  We  do  not  learn  whom  Patrick  Dunbar  married.  He 
left  an  only  daughter  as  heiress.  Her  name  was  Margaret,  and 
she  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewai-t  of  Garlics 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  151 J3.  The  Stewarts  of  Garlics 
retained  possession  for  several  generations.  When  they  lost  this 
barony  we  have  not  followed  out ;  but  we  believe  it  was  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  the  eighteentli  century  we  find  sasines  of  some  of  the 
farms  connected  with  it.  On  the  21st  June,  1700,  Patrick 
Hannay  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Gass  ;  and,  on  the  same  date. 
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Janet  Wallace,  who  may  have  been  his  spouse,  but  it  is  not  f 
stated.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  sasines  were  only  i 
connection  with  wadsets.  A  respected  family,  called  Hanna 
were  for  generations  tenants  of  Gass,  and  their  descendants  nie 
still  be  there.  On  the  30th  September,  1786,  Thomas  Busby  < 
Ardwell  had  sasine  of  a  portion  of  the  barony  of  Clugston,  calU 
Boreland,  Nether  Mindork,  etc.  ;  and,  of  the  same  date.  Hug 
Muir,  merchant  in  Liverpool,  had  sasine  of  the  same  lands. 

The  barony  was  purchased  about  the  beginning  of  the  nin 
teenth  century  by  A.  Murray,  manufacturer,  Manchester,  wl 
sold  it  in  after  years  to  Colonel  Stopford-Blair  of  Penninj 
harae.  He  died  in  1868,  when  his  son  succeeded,  and  he  leavii 
no  issue,  it  passed  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  E.  Herofi  Maxwell.  Tl 
farms  are  Clugston,  Barquhill,  Boreland,  West  and  East  Cr 
I  sherie,  Drumbeg,  Kiladam,  High  and  Low  Mindork,  Gass,  ar 

Craigdom,  etc.     (See  Penninghame  for  further  information.) 

We  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  parish  what  in  our  youtl 
ful  days  was  a  very  entire  moat,  or  artificial  hillock,  at  Boi-elar 
farm.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  some  one  planted  thorn  trees  c 
it,  which  are  stunted,  but  whose  roots  have  done  injury,  and 
the  end  will  probably  cause  its  disappearance.  It  is  close  to  tl 
roadside  from  Kirkcowan  to  Wigton,  at  the  foot  of  the  roadw^ 
to  the  farm-house.  The  river  Bladenoch  is  on  the  other  sid 
almost  at  its  base.  It  is  also  near  to  the  viUage  or  hamlet  callc 
the  Spittall  of  Bladenoch. 

As  usual  with  l\)nt,  he  spells  Boreland  as  Boirland,  ai 
describes  it  here  as  ''  of  Kingsto."*'  The  "Kingsto*"  can  only  1 
a  contraction  for  Kiiigstoun.  Clugston  seems  to  be  a  corruptic 
of  the  Norse  word  klungr,  the  letter  r  being  radical.  It  means 
bramble,  and  in  Iceland,  where  there  are  no  brambles,  it  refers 
rough  ground,  as  crags  and  rocks.  In  klung-tun  we  have  tl 
rugged  farm  or  land,  which  Clugston  certainly  was  when,  yea 
ago,  we  used  to  traverse  it.  Crosherie  seems  to  be  a  corrupt ii 
of  crois-shlighe,  the  Gaelic  for  a  bye-path  or  cross  road. 


MINDORK. 


This  small  property  belonged  for  some  time  to  a  branch  of  tl 
M'Dowalls  ;  but  from  whom  they  got  it  does  not  appear. 
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The  first  notice  is  that  Uchtred  M'Dowall  was  owner  in  1484, 
also  in  1494,  and  probably  the  same  who  is  again  named  in  1513. 
We  next  find  Thomas  M'Dowall  in  1556,  who  was  succeeded  in 
1560  by  Uchtred,  who,  we  suppose,  was  his  son.  He  is  again 
mentioned  in  1574.  He  appears  to  have  maiTied  I^dy  Catherine 
Herries.  On  the  19th  May,  1580,  there  was  a  charter  granted  by 
Uchtred  M*Dowall  of  Mondork,  with  consent  of  I^y  (.'atherine 
Hen-ies,  his  spouse,  of  the  Ws.  land  of  Mid-Mundork,  in  favour 
of  John  Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  and  on  the  31st  October,  1580,  we 
find  that  William,  son  of  John  Gordon  of  Craichlaw,  was  infeft 
in  the  eight  merkland  of  Mundork.  A  part  of  it  was,  therefore, 
obtained  by  the  Gordons  of  Craichlaw. 

ITie  next  we  find  was  Uchtred  M'Dowall  of  Mundork,  no  doubt 
a  son  of  Uchtred  and  Lady  Catherine  Herries.  In  SeptemlxT, 
1638,  Uchtred  M*Dowall  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Mondork  and 
others ;  and,  on  the  same  date,  Alexander  Karl  of  Galloway  had 
sasine  of  Over  and  Nether  Mondork.  This  Uchtred  was  the  last 
of  the  M*DowalIs  of  Mindork. 

There  were,  until  recently,  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Mindork 
to  be  seen.  It  was  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  old 
Glenluce  road  from  the  Spittall  of  Bladenoch,  on  the  farm  of 
Lower  Mindork.  From  the  site,  it  appears  to  have  been  small  in 
sixe.  The  form  was  scjuare  and  contracted,  and  it  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  that  two  rows  of  outhouses  formed  the 
approach  to  the  entrance.  A  solitary  ash  tree  formerly  marked 
the  spot,  and  may  still  do  so. 

In  1830,  the  late  Captain  Iloljert  M*Kerlie  obt^iined  an  account 
of  the  last  possessor  of  the  tower  from  James  Hannah,  the  vener- 
able tenant  of  the  farm,  then  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  stated 
that  the  last  laird  became  indebted  to  the  Crown  in  certain  duties 
(more  probably  fines)  which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  The 
Stewarts,  with  or  without  authority,  harassed  him,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view^of  obtaining  the  property.  For  safety,  the  laird  went 
into  hiding  at  the  Spittall  of  Bladenoch,  trusting  to  a  friend, 
who,  however,  betrayed  him.  The  laird  was  seized  and  barbar- 
ously used,  even  to  having  his  beard  set  on  fire  and  entirely  con- 
sumed. He  was  then  taken  to  Wigton.  and  locked  up  in  the 
jail,  where  he  died.  The  IkxIv,  not  lx;ing  interred,  was  alloued 
to  waste  away,  whereby  a  quantity  of  salt  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
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ment  was  rendered  useless.  Such  was  Mr.  Hannah'*s  account  of 
the  fate  of  the  last  laird  of  Mindork.  This  account  may  have 
been  aSded  to,  but  some  harsh  treatment  doubtless  was  exercised. 

Pont  spells  the  name  Mondorik.  If  correct  in  the  prefix,  it  is 
no  doubt  an  abbreviation  of  monadh,  the  Gaelic  for  a  hill,  and 
and  dorck,  a  corruption  from  dorch  or  dorcha,  gloomy,  etc.  If 
min  is  the  correct  prefix,  the  meaning  here  will  refer  to  the  moss- 
land,  as  level.  Both  are  correct,  as  there  is  low  and  high  land. 
The  Fell  is  306  feet  high,  and  the  site  of  the  old  residence  is  on 
a  hillock  230  feet  in  height.  At  the  moss  to  the  east  of  the  site 
of  the  dwelling  is  a  spot  called  Clugston^s  grave. 

We  have  read  another  derivation,  which  is,  min-torc,  the 
boar'^s  field ;  but  the  land  was  neither  in  fields  or  farms  when  the 
name  was  given. 

Mindork  is  now  owned  by  the  owner  of  the  Penninghamc 
estate. 


LOCHROXALD,    ETC. 

We  cannot  trace  much  in  regard  to  the  early  proprietors  of 
these  lands.  ITie  first  notice  we  find  is  dated  16th  September, 
1585,  when  William,  son  of  Alexander  M*Clellan  of  Gelston,  was 
infeft  in  the  lands  of  Lochranald.  ITien,  on  the  3rd  January, 
1600,  and  21st  June,  1623,  John,  Lord  Cassillis,  had  ser\ice  of  the 
laniis  of  Drumuckloch.  On  the  26th  October,  1625,  Alexander, 
son  of  Peter  M'Dowall  of  Machemiore,  was  served  heir  to  Bal- 
nmnoc*ht,  with  Lochronnell,  Arelich,  Brounis,  Mark,  Louristoun, 
Barincla,  and  Airies.  Then  in  August,  1628,  Edward  M'Dougall 
and  his  spouse  had  sasine  of  Balmanoch.  In  December,  1635, 
Margaret  Kennedy  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Lochronnell.  On 
the  10th  Febi-uary,  1641,  John  M'GufFock,  and  Cristiane  Dun- 
bar, his  spouse,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Airlick. 

On  the  6th  February,  1644,  James  M*Dowall  of  Garthland  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Lochronald,  followed  by  Elizabeth  Wallace, 
on  the  20th  February,  1654,  who  had  sasine  of  the  same  lands. 
This  was  on  the  6th  August,  1662,  a  renunciation  of  the 
lands  of  Arielok  in  favour  of  William  M*Gufrock,  younger. 

On  the  1st  November,  1665,  Andrew  Houston  had  sasine  of 
the  lands  of  Lochronald. 
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On  the  252nd  September,  1668,  Jolin,  Lord  Cassillis,  had  service 
of  the  lands  of  Drum  muck  loch.  On  the  «6th  July,  1681, 
William,  son  of  Uchtred  M'Dowall  of  Freugh,  was  served  heir  to 
the  Mains  of  Ix>chronald,  Balnienoch,  Drumalloch,  the  Merks, 
Arelig,  and  Airies.  Then  on  the  26th  August,  1692,  we  have 
Patrick  M^Douall,  heir  of  Uchtred  M*Dowall  of  Freugh,  ari,  as 
above.  In  April,  1693,  Greorge  Fullertoun  of  Dreghorn  had 
sasine.  On  the  8th  April,  1718,  Colonel  William  Dairy mple  of 
Glenmuir  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Clandinold  (Loch- 
ronald) ;  and  on  the  same  day,  lA>rd  Stair  had  sasine  of  the  same. 
Then  on  the  aist  August,  1729,  Patrick  M^Dowall  of  Freugh 
had  s&sine  of  the  lands  of  Bareigh,  Carsbuie,  and  Druraacter. 
Following  this,  on  the  22nd  August,  1733,  there  were  various 
sasines,  viz. — .John  Campbell  in  Killumphry,  of  the  lands  of  Bal- 
manoch  and  Drumaloch;  George  Dalrymple,  son  to  Colonel 
William  Dalrymple  of  Glenmuire,  of  the  lands  called  the  Mains 
of  I.K)chronald.  Under  the  same  date,  22nd  August,  1733,  there 
were  also  several  reversions.  The  first  was  by  John  Campbell  in 
Killumphry  to  John  M*Dowall  of  Freugh,  of  the  lands  of  Bal- 
merinoch,  Drumaloch,  and  Merks.  Also  Robert  Adair  of  Mary- 
port  to  John  M'Dowall  of  Freugh  of  the  lands  of  Airielig  and 
Airese.  Then  another,  on  the  9th  December,  1738,  by  George 
Dalrymple,  son  to  Colonel  William  Dalrymple  of  Glenmure,  to 
John  M'Dowall  of  Freugh,  of  the  lands  of  IxK*hronald.  Again, 
on  the  15th  January,  1740,  Captain  John  Dalrymple,  second  law- 
ful son  of  the  Honourable  William  Dalrymple  of  Glenmure,  had 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Drummuckloch,  etc. ;  and  on  the  8th 
April,  1741,  Colonel  William  Dalrymple  of  Glenmuire  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  IxKhronald.  On  the  6th  August,  1757,  Allan 
Whitefoord  of  Dallochmyle  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Drumock- 
l(K*li,  DesnoU,  Mark,  and  Beoch.  Then  in  October,  1764, 
Charles,  son  of  the  deceased  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  of  Castleton, 
in  life-rent,  and  William,  F^rl  of  Dumfries  and  Stair,  in  fee,  of 
the  lands  of  Lochronald. 

The  hist  we  will  give  is  date<l  31st  October,  1771,  when  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Dumfries,  had  s&sine  of  the  barony  of  Loch- 
ronald, etc. 

The  present  owner  of  the  barony  is  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  as  the 
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The  next  owner  was  Patrick  Lawrie,  who  made  a  disposition 
and  renunciation,  18th  March,  1788,  in  favour  of  his  son  Patrick 
Lawrie.  Whom  Patrick  Lawrie  first  of  Urrall  married,  is  not 
known  to  us.  He  was  of  Urrall,  and  also  Bardrochwood,  parish 
of  MinnigafT.     He  left  issue — 

Patrick,  who  succeeded. 

The  latter  married  Walter  (so  given  to  us)  M*Caa,  daughter  of 
William  M*Caa  of  Bamshalloch,  parish  of  Balmaclellan.  He 
died  14th  May,  1814,  aged  68,  and  his  wife  on  the  21st  October, 
183S,  leaving  issue — 

Lydia  Mereweather,  married  Robert  Cumming.     She  died  in 

July,  1841,  at  Evans,  New  York,  aged  41,  and  had  issue. 
Georgina,  married  John  Kerr.     She  died  September,  1842, 

aged  41,  and  left  issue. 
William,  died  at  Willow  Grove,  Lake  Erie,  Januar}',  1848, 

aged  50. 
Mary,  married  James  M^Dowall.     She  died  in  June,  1852, 

aged  49,  and  left  issue — 

John,  of  China. 

David  M^Caa,  died  at  Lyttleton,  New  Zealand,  February, 

1854,  aged  48. 
Patrick,  died  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,   December,  1858, 

aged  53. 
Anthony,  merchant,  Liverpool,  died  October,  1868,  aged  70. 

He    married     Margaret,    daughter    of    James    Kerr, 

merchant  at  Grenada,  West  Indies,  and  had  issue — 

Patrick  of  Urrall,  New  Zealand.  Died  22nd 
April,  1880. 

Robert 

David. 

Anthony,  Priest  in  Holy  Orders,  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Lydia,  married  James  Erskine,  Merchant,  Liver- 
pool, and  had  issue. 

Eliza,  married,  16th  December,  1886,  David 
Guthrie,  Banker,  Stranraer. 

Joanna. 
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Walta-,  bora  in  1802,  served  for  twenty  yean  in 
Galloway  Militia^  and  afterwards  in  the  oonstitutit 
armies  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  He  was  dangeio 
wounded  at  Oporto,  whok  Don  Miguel^s  army,  ui 
General  Solignac«  attacked  that  city.  For  his  sen 
he  was  decorated  with  the  official  or  second  Clas] 
the  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword.  He  was  a| 
severely  wounded  before  Hunani  in  1836,  where 
PMeived  the  Order  of  San  Fernando  from  Gen 
Espartero  while  Regent  of  Spain.  He  hdd  the  ran 
CAptain.  After  peace  was  restored,  and  the  Bri 
legion  disbanded*  on  his  return  the  Union  BanI 
London  had  been  started,  largely  by  the  influenc 
I  Edward  Boyd  of  Merton  HalU  parish  of  Penin^ 

and  his  ^on   Benjamin,  who  resided  in  London, 
them  he  was  ofiervd,  and  accepted  the  Secretarys 
which  he  held  for  a  good  many  years.      He  diec 
Edinburgh  on  the  8th  November*  1884. 

.  The  lauds  now  form  part  of  the  Peninghame  estate,  owned 

i  the  Heron-Maxwell-Blair  family,  which  s*e.     We  have  to 

that  Barfad  is  stat<?\l  to  have  been  owned  by  the  M^Keands, 
last  possesxir  being  Peter  M^Ke^ini.  who  >ucceeded  hk  gn 
father.  His  descendant  i<  row  of  Airlies*  jiansh  of  Kirkinnei 
Pont,  in  his  Sarvex  iltii^-'AlK  >}>eH>  Kilquhockadale  a>  ¥ 
chockadels  ;  C  Ai>^hi;gH!i  »Skn  I'.^hi^iraii ;  Ardenuioide  as  Arg^ 
moirt ;  and  Sheuiianton  .-is  NrhiiKiuoun.  Theiv  is  also  Carsb 
in  which  we  have  the  pretix  frvni  ;he  G;U"lio  cars*  for  a  level  t 
of  country  ;  aikl  the  >ulRx  iTv>r.i  the  Nor*  bui.  a  dweller, 
inhabitant  trvim  Scainliivix  i.s.  KilquhockaiLde,  or  as  spelled 
Pont,  is  evidently  a  corruption.  It  nwv  be  fnxn  the  Gt 
coille,  a  woo^l,  or  from  K^in*:  ren^iered  kail  by  Pont,  perhaps  f 
the  Cymric  caiK  a  fold,  a  >beepfo'd  ;  a:h1  ca>chandail.  descrip 
of  a  wood  and  rivulet  in  a  dale.  Anienmoide  would  appeal 
be  from  the  Gaelic,  ai\l-trn-mor.  the  hi*:  hill,  or  ard-na-nuu-t. 
oxen*s  hill,  referriiii:  to  pasture.  Carscnj^^pMi  is  from  the  Ga 
car^  a  level  tract  of  coantrx- ;  and  the  Lowland  Scottish  n 
riggin.  a  small  ridge  or  rising  in  ground.  The  nearest  apprc 
which  we  can  tind  to  Shennanton  ^or  Schin«3toun.  as  given 
Pont)  is  the  Cymiic  woad  sioach.  a  mere,  or  landmark,  a  n 
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with  ton  in  the  same  language,  for  lay  land,  a  green,  or  the  Norse 
tun,  from  which  is  the  Scottish  toun  or  town,  denoting  a  farm- 
steading  as  well  as  a  city.  It  is  pix>bable,  however,  although  no 
trace  of  occupation  is  found  in  this  parish,  that  the  name  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  Shennans,  a  family  also  found  as  A'*Shennan 
or  Aschennane.  The  A**  is  the  abbreviation  for  the  Cymric  ap,  a 
son.  Those  of  the  name  will  be  found  in  the  parishes  of  Anwoth 
and  Kirkmabreck,  in  connection  with  land  owned  there,  and  were 
of  Kirkbride  in  the  latter  parish.  Bameight  is  possibly  from  the 
Graelic  bar-nochd,  the  bare  or  unsheltered  hill.  Another  opinion 
gives  it  as  barr-n'ech,  the  hill  of  the  horses.  Each  or  eich  is  the 
Gaelic  for  a  horse ;  but  it  is  unusual  for  horses  to  be  so  much 
coupled  with  hills  as  they  have  been  in  Galloway  of  late.  Barfad, 
in  Gaelic  bar-fad,  is  the  long,  or  as  also  used,  distant  hill ;  or 
bar-fad,  moat  hill.  Crosherse  is  also  possibly  Gaelic,  and  a 
corruption  of  crois-shlige,  a  bye-way,  a  cross  road.  Pont  spells  it 
Kroshari. 

The  last  we  will  attempt  to  clear  up  is  Urrall,  also  found  as 
Urle  and  Arial.  It  possibly  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Graelic 
words  urle,  urladh,  and  urlar,  a  place  lying  low  among  hills. 


DRUMBUIE,    ETC. 

The  lands  of  Drumbuie,  etc.,  belonged  to  the  Kennedies  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  to  whom  previously,  we  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain.  On  the  10th  March,  1580,  John  Ken- 
nedy, son  of  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Barquhanny,  parish  of  Kirkinner, 
had  a  precept  of  sasine  of  the  two  and  a  half  merkland  of  Unim- 
buie,  one  merkland  of  Ardache,  half  merkland  of  Killaniche,  etc. 
ITie  M'Kies  are  next  found  in  {>ossession,  the  first  notice  of  whom 
is  on  the  28th  Marcli,  16<'}3,  when  Thomas  was  served  heir  to  his 
father,  Patrick  M^Kie,  in  the  lands  of  Drumbuie,  Ardachie,  and 
Shanknochc  (so  spelled).  Me  wa.s  succeeded  by  Alexander  M^Kie, 
who  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Drum  boy  e,  etc.,  in  May,  1641. 
On  the  2ncl  April,  1679,  M'Ghie  (M'Kie)  of  Drumbuy  was  out- 
lawed for  being  a  Presbyterian.  They  still  appear,  however,  to 
have  retained  the  lands,  as  we  find  on  the  2nd  September,  1718, 
that  James  M^Kie  of  Drumbuie  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Drum- 
buie.    He  was  succeeded  by  Patrick  M^Kie  who,  we  suppose,  was 
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his  son.  On  the  28rd  July,  1746,  Patrick  M'Kie  of  Druml 
had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Drurabuie.  He  married  Mors 
Charteris  on  the  6th  November,  1752,  arid  Moravia  (Mun 
Charteris,  spouse  to  Patrick  M*Kie  of  Drumbuie,  had  sasine 
the  life-rent  of  the  lands  of  Drumbie  and  Ardachie.  Ti 
appear  to  have  had  issue,  Jean,  who  succeeded  as  heiress, 
the  24th  February,  1767,  Mrs.  Jean  M*Kie,  now  of  Drumb 
had  sasine  of  the  two  and  a  half  merkland  of  Drumbuy,  the 
merkland  of  Ardochie,  etc.  She  again  had  sasine  on  the 
August,  1776  ;  but  previously,  on  the  2nd  March,  1775,  Willi 
Fullertoun  of  Roseraount  had  given  a  reversion  of  the  lands 
Patrick,  Earl  of  Dumfries,  who  had  sasine  on  the  16th  Septem 
following.  These  were  evidently  wadsets  over  the  lands,  i 
ended  the  ownership  by  the  M'Kies.  On  the  9th  June,  17 
there  was  a  renunciation  by  Murray  Charteris,  widow  of  Pati 
M*Kie  of  Drumbuie,  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  of  <4750,  affect 
the  lands  of  Drumbuie.  Also  of  the  said  MuiTay  Charteris  i 
Jean  M'Kie,  her  daughter,  of  the  sum  of  dP350,  affecting  the  s 
lands. 

The  next  information  found  is  that  on  the  2nd  October,  17 
John  Agnew,  banker  in  London,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Dn: 
bouie,  Ardachie,  and  others,  on  Crown  Charter,  under  feu  < 
position  by  Vans  Hathom,  Writer  to  the  Signet.  Also,  on 
31st  December,  1800,  George  Hathorn,  merchant  in  London,  1 
sasine  of  the  lands  of  Ardachie,  Shanknock,  Ballineal,  Drumn 
brennan,  etc.  These  appear  to  have  been  on  Crown  Charters 
the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  and  dispositions  by  the  Earl.  From  th 
the  lands  passed  to  James  M'Kie  of  Bargalie  (parish  of  Mir 
gaff),  who  had  sasine  on  the  26th  September,  1805,  of  Ardacl 
Drumbuie,  Drumnianoch,  etc. 

In  1815,  William  M'Millan  was  the  proprietor.  It  was  p 
cl  ased  by  Baron  Graham,  now  deceased,  and  afterwards  held 
his  trustees. 

The  farms  are   Drumbuie,  Ardachie,  Shennoch,  and  Drur 
brennan.      As   to  derivations,  the  first  we  believe  to   be  fr 
druim-bui,  the  prefix  Gaelic,  and  the  suffix  Norse,  meaning 
inhabitants  (m  the  high  land.      Ardachie  we  should  give  as 
high  field,  from  ard-achadh,  Gaelic.     We  have  seen  it  rendei 
from  ard-achaidh,  hill  of  the  cultivated  field ;  whatever  may 
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meant,  we  leave  others  to  find  out.  Shennoch  seems  to  be  allied 
to  what  we  mentioned  under  Urrall,  in  regard  to  Shennanton. 
Drumabrennan  seems  to  be  another  form  of  Drumbredden 
(druim-Breatain),  the  Welshman'^s  hill.  The  Cymric  is  thus  not 
obliterated  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


TANNIIJIGGIE. 

This  farm  was  owned  by  Abraham  Henryson  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  then  detached,  and  appears  to  liave  remained  so. 
On  the  2nd  January,  1644,  William  was  served  as  heir  to  his 
father,  Abraham  Henryson.  The  next  notice  we  have  of  it,  is 
27th  September,  1781,  when  Robert  Gordon  had  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Nether  Tannylagies ;  and  under  the  same  date,  James 
Belmew  had  sasine.  On  the  29th  September,  1784,  William 
McMillan,  writer  in  Newton-Stewart,  had  sasine.  On  the  20th 
January,  1785,  Alexander  Gordon  of  Culvennan ;  28th  March, 
1787,  James  Milligan ;  24th  December,  1792,  David  Gordon ; 
and  20th  September,  1797,  John  Ross  had  sasine.  It  became 
possessed  by  William  Milligan.  In  1871,  was  sold  to  James 
Milligan,  Edinburgh. 

It  has  since  been  owned  by  Marmaduke  Fox  of  Polbae. 

Pont,  in  his  Survey,  spells  the  name  Tynalaggach.  It  may  be 
a  corruption  of  tuineach,  a  dwelling,  or  tuineadh,  a  residence ; 
and  if  Pont  is  correct  in  giving  laggach  instead  of  laggie,  we 
have  "  the  residence  in  the  hollow,^  which,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  is  bonie  out  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  there  being  a 
large  flow  belonging  to,  and  bearing  the  name  of,  the  farm,  with 
knolls  and  hills  around. 

It  may,  however,  have  reference  to,  and  be  a  corruption  of,  tan 
or  tain,  and  refer  to  the  flow,  with  na  fomi,  and  laggach,  as 
given  by  Pont ;  for  in  the  parish  of  Girthon  there  was  a  farm 
called  Tannyfad,  which  we  do  not  now  find,  it  having  been 
absorbed.  Pont,  we  think,  by  mistake  calls  it  Torfad.  The 
land  is  in  the  glen  at  the  water-side  near  to  Castramount.  We 
have  in  it  also  the  long  land,  probably  flow  or  meadow  pasture, 
which  in  some  degree  supports  the  idea  that  tanni  is  from  tan  or 
tain.     The  laggie  is  also  found  in  Craigenleggie,  in  the  parish  of 
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New  Luce  adjoiiiiiig,  the  situation  of  which  farm  is  in  c 
degree  similar  to  Tannila^ie. 

In  Kirkmaiden  parish.  Tod  in  his  MS.  mentions  a  place  a 
Tangher,  which  he  derives  from  tan-gear,  meaning  narrow  t 
iarjy  being  rocks  in  Camgaan. 


DEUMMUaRIE. 

This  is  another  detached  &rm.  On  the  8th  March,  1 
William  Mitdiell  of  Fentalloch  had  sasine.  On  the  15th  Au{ 
1780,  Thomas  Douglas  in  Barskeoch,  and  James  Mitchd 
Knockravie,  had  sasine.  On  the  4th  April,  1808,  Helen  Douj 
spouse  to  Thomas  M^Miking,  in  Granizel  (Corvisal  ?) ; 
lastly,  on  the  9th  April,  1810,  Robert  Hathom-Stewar 
Physgill  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Drummarrie,  and  others, 
was  succeeded  as  owner  by  his  son,  Robert  Hathom-Johnst 
Stewart,  who  sold  the  lands  to  the  present  owner  of  Craicl 
and  it  now  forms  part  of  that  property. 

Pont,  in  his  Survey,  spells  the  name  Drummachory ;  but  ir 
present  spelling  we  have  probably  the  correct  rendering, 
corruption  in  the  last  syllable,  as  it  should,  we  think,  be  fron 
Graelic  drum-mur,  which  would  mean  the  house,  rampart,  or  i 
on  the  hill. 


POLBAE. 

Another  detached  farm  of  about  1500  acres,  which  was  o^ 
by  William  M*Millan  of  Airlies,  parish  of  Kirkinner,  and 
chased  from  him  by  William  Deans,  who  again,  in  1880,  sold 
lands  for  about  ,£*! 5,000  to  Marmaduke  Fox,  Yorkshire. 

We  have  read  that  the  derivation  is  from  the  Graelic  pol-lx 
(bey)  the  pool  of  the  birch  trees.     It  is  more  likely  to  have 
derived  from  poll-boer,  Norse,  referring  to  a  settlement  b< 
a  marsh  or  bog,  which  must  have  been  there,  the  Norsen 
occupation  of  Galloway  as  rulers,  being  now  admitted. 
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